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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1912 


June  3      Monday. 
June  5      Wednesday. 
June  8      Saturday. 

Sept.  13   Friday. 
Sept.  18   Wednesday. 

Sept.  19   Thursday. 

Sept.  20   Friday. 
Sept.  24  Tuesday. 
Sept.  25   Wednesday. 
Sept.  26   Thursday. 
Sept.  28  Saturday. 
Oct.  3       Thursday. 
Oct.  9       Wednesday. 
Oct.  12     Saturday. 

Oct.  15     Tuesday. 

Nov.  8     Friday. 
Nov.  15   Friday. 
Nov  27.  Wednesday. 
Nov.  30  Saturday. 
Dec.  19    Thursday. 
Dec.  21    Saturday. 


Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Commencement. 

Entrance  examinations  end. 

Summer  vacation. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Entrance  examinations  end. 

Theological  School:   Opening  day. 

College:   Registration  day. 

Theological    School:    Lectures  begin. 

College:  Lectures  begin. 

Law  School:   Registration  of  new  students. 

Law  School:  Registration  of  all  other  students. 

Law  School:   Lectures  begin. 

College:   Registration  in  Teachers'  courses. 

Medical  School:  Lectures  begin,  11.00  A.M. 

Theological  School:   Matriculation  day. 

Columbus   Day.      University    holiday   (except  in 

Medical  School) . 
Graduate  School:   Outline  of    Ph.D.  dissertation 

due. 
College:  Special  examinations. 
Graduate  School:   Outline  of  A.M.  thesis  due. 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 
Law  School:   Christmas  recess  begins. 
Medical  School:   First  term  ends. 
Theological  School:   Christmas  recess  begins. 
College:   Christmas  recess  begins. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1913 


Jan.  1 

Wednesday, 

Jan.  2 

Thursday. 

Jan.  4 

Saturday. 

Jan.  20 

Monday. 

Jan.  28 

Tuesday. 

Jan.  31 

Friday. 

Feb.  3 

Monday. 

Feb.  4 

Tuesday. 

Feb.  8 

Saturday. 

Feb.  12 

Wednesday. 

Feb.  22 

Saturday. 

Mar.  12 

Wednesday. 

Mar.  14 

Friday. 

Mar.  15 

Saturday. 

Mar.  20 

Thursday. 

Mar.  24 

Monday. 

Mar.  26 

Wednesday. 

Mar.  29 

Saturday. 

April  7 

Monday. 

April  8 

Tuesday. 

April  18 

Friday. 

April  19 

Saturday. 

April  30 

Wednesday. 

May  IS 

Thursday. 

May  19 

Monday. 

May  28 

Wednesday. 

May  30 

Friday. 

June  3 

Tuesday. 

June  4 

Wednesday. 

College:  Christmas  recess  ends. 
Law  School:   Christmas  recess  ends,  9.15  A.M. 
Medical  School:   Second  term  begins. 
Theological   School:   Christmas  recess  ends. 
College:   First  Semester  examinations  begin. 
College:  First  Semester  examinations  end. 
Law  School:   First  Semester  ends. 
Law  School:  Second  Semester  begins. 
College:   Registration  day.  Second  Semester. 
College:   Registration  day  for  Teachers'  Courses. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
University  holiday:  Washington's  Birthday. 
Medical  School:   Holiday  (Lincoln's  Birthday). 
College:   Special  examinations. 
Medical  School:  Second  term  ends. 
College:   Easter  recess  begins. 
Medical  School:   Third  term  begins. 
College:   Easter  recess  ends. 
Law  School:   Spring  recess  begins. 
Law  School:   Spring  recess  ends,  9.15  A.M. 
Theological  School:   Easter  recess  begins. 
Theological  School:   Easter  recess  ends. 
University  holiday:   Patriots'  Day. 
Graduate  School:   Final  form   of    Ph.D.  disserta- 
tion due. 
Graduate   School:   Final  form  of  A.M.  thesis  due. 
College:  Second  Semester  examinations  begin. 
College:  Second  Semester  examinations  end. 
University  holiday:   Memorial  Day. 
Medical  School:  Third  term  ends. 
Commencement. 


In  1913  examinations  for  admission  to  all  Departments  of  the 
University  will  be  held  at  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
Monday,  June  2  to  Saturday,  June  7,  and  also  from  Friday,  September 
12  to  Wednesday,  September  17. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  University  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  The  three  men  named  in  the 
charter  as  the  original  corporators  were  Isaac  Rich,  Esquire, 
Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  all  of  whom  had 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  government  of  one  or  more 
of  the  older  New  England  colleges. 

The  Corporation. — The  power  to  hold  and  administer 
funds,  establish  departments  of  instruction,  appoint  officers, 
and,  in  general,  to  direct  the  administration,  vests  in  the 
Corporation,  whose  legal  title  is  "The  Trustees  of  Boston 
University."  The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  ex  officio,  and  five  classes  of  Trustees,  elected 
from  year  to  year  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The 
Trustees  have  similar  powers  under  a  charter  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  University  Council. — The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments  constitute 
the  University  Council.  To  it  belongs,  among  other  duties, 
that  of  securing  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  interdepart- 
mental questions  of  administration. 

The  University  Senate. —  The  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council,  together  with  all  the  regular  professors  in  the 
different  Schools  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  constitute 
the  University  Senate.  All  promotions  to  degrees  are  in  the 
name  of  this  body  and  of  this  Corporation. 


NEW  FOUNDATIONS 

Additions  to  the  funds  and  appliances  of  the  University  are 
much  needed.    To  equip  the  institution  according  to  its  real 
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necessities,  resources  far  greater  than  any  now  possessed  or 
promised    will   be    absolutely    required. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of 
the  University: 

New  Foundations. — I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeath- 
ing to  Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
department,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution, 
shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder  of  Boston 
University,  and  be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of 
Trustees  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the 
University,  for  any  purpose  acceptable  to  this  corporation, 
a  sum  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  shall 
receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston  University, 
and  be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
University. 

III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Professorship  in  any  department 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  name  to  such  Professorship. 
In  like  manner  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Associate 
Professorship,  shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same  privilege. 

IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to 
the  University  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  University  Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  depart- 
ment shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  such  Fellowship  or 
Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 

V.  University  scholarships  in  the  different  departments 
shall  be  of  three  different  classes — first,  second,  third,  accord- 
ing as  the  endowment  is  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or 
one  thousand  dollars;  and  any  person  or  persons  founding  a 
scholarship  of  any  class,  or  in  any  department,  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of  nominating  its  first 
incumbent. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the 
sum  of dollars,  to  be  applied  at  their  discretion  for 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum 

of dollars,  to  be  kept  permanently  as  a  part  of  the 

Endowment   Funds   of  said    University    and  to  be  called  the 

Scholarship  Fund.     The 

income  of  this  fund  shall  be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees,  to  aid  deserving  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
{or  other  specified  Department). 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the 

sum  of dollars ,  to  be  kept  permanently  as  a  part  of 

the  Endowment  Funds  of  said  University.     The  income  of  this 
fund  shall  be  safely  invested  as  an  Endowment  for  the  support  of 

{a  Lectureship  of or  a  Professorship  of , 

or  a  Fellowship  in  the  Graduate  School),  {or  for 

any  other  purpose  desired  by  the  donor). 
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FOUNDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

ISAAC   RICH  LEE  CLAFLIN  JACOB  SLEEPER 

ASSOCIATE  FOUNDERS 

ALDEN   SPEARE  and   EDWARD    H.    DUNN 


THE  CORPORATION 

Hon.  JOHN  L.  BATES,  A.B.,  LL.D President 

Rev.  GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  S.T.D Secretary 

SILAS  PEIRCE Treasurer 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 

Term  Expires  1912 

Alice   Stone   Blackwell,  A.B.       Henry  C.  Graton 

William  M.  Butler,  LL.B.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  LL.D. 

H.  Clifford  Gallagher  Silas  Peirce 


Term  Expires  1913 

Josiah  H.  Benton,  LL.D.  Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard,  S.T.D. 

Edward  T.  Burrowes  Edward  Ray  Speare,  Ph.B. 

Wilbert  F.  Gilman,  A.B.  George  F.  Willett 


Term  Expires  1914 

Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  A.B.,  LL.D.     Horace  A.  Moses 

Rev.  Dillon  Bronson,  S.T.D.  William  W.  Potter 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters,  S.T.D.      Hon.  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  LL.B. 

Term  Expires  1915 

Mrs.  Isabel  P.  Cushman  Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin,  Ph.D. 

George  A.  Dunn,  A.B.  Hon.   Arthur  P.  Rugg,  LL.B. 

Charles  Leeds,  M.D.  Rev.  William  I.  Ward 

Daniel  G.  Wing 

Term  Expires  1916 

Austin  B.Fletcher,  A.M.,  LL.D.     Elizabeth  C.  Northup,  A.B. 
Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  S.T.D.  Roswell  R.  Robinson 

Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  S.T.D. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

The    President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  Standing 
Committees. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Josiah  H.  Benton  Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard 

George  A.  Dunn  Silas  Peirce 

H.  Clifford  Gallagher  E.  Ray  Speare 

Alonzo  R.  Weed 
The  President  of  the  University  and  the  President  of  the  Corporation, 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Alonzo  R.  Weed  William  M.  Butler 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Rev.  L.  J.  Birney,  ex  officio  Rev.  John  W.  Hamilton 

Rev.  Dillon  Bronson  Rev.  William  I.  Haven 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters  Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Josiah  H.  Benton  Austin  B.  Fletcher 

Edward  T.  Burrowes  William  W.  Potter 

William  M.  Butler  Arthur  P.  Rugg 

A.  R.  Weed,  ex  officio 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell  Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard 

Henry  C.  Graton  John   P.  Sutherland,  ex  officio 

Charles  Leeds  Rev.  William  I.  Ward 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters  Elizabeth  C.  Northup 

Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard  Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin 

Rev.  William  I.  Ward 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters  Silas  Peirce 

Mrs.  Isabel  P.  Cushman  E.  Ray  Speare 

George  A.  Dunn  William  M.  Warren,  ex  officio 

George  F.  Willett 

NOMINATIONS 

Rev.  Dillon  Bronson  Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard 

George  A.  Dunn  Alonzo  R.  Weed 
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THE  VISITING  COMMITTEES 

Visiting  Committees  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  work  of  the  College  and  the  several  Schools,  and  for 
making  reports  to  the  Corporation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  on  a  College  or  School  is  in  each  case,  ex 
officio,  chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  said  College  or  School, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  calling  the  meetings,  and  of  presenting 
to  the  Trustees  the  reports  of  the  visitors. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
E.  Ray  Speare,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1912 

Enoch  C.  Adams,  A.M.  William   B.  Snow,  A.B. 

Lee  Claflin  Hascall,  A.B.  *Raymond  A.  Robbins,  A.B. 

Term  Expires  June,  1913 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  A.B.  Mrs.  Emily  A.  O'Brien,  M.D. 

George  P.  Hitchcock,  A.B.  *Rev.  L.  H.  Bugbee,  D.D. 

Term  Expires  June,   1914 

Charles  W.  Blackett,  Ph.D.  George  H.  Martin,  A.M. 

Mrs.  Dillon  Bronson,  A.B.  George  H.  Plimpton,  A.M. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  A.M.  *Frank  W.  Kimball,  A.B. 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Atherton,  A.M.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Melden,  Ph.D. 

William  F.  Bradbury,  L.H.D.        *Mrs.  Emily  B.  Burnham,  A.B. 
Ray  G.  Huling,  A.M.,  S.D. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1912 

Rev.  George  W.  King,  S.T.D.  Rev.  H.  L.  Wriston,  S.T.D. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Richardson,  S.T.D.       *Rev.  0.  W.  Hutchinson,  S.T.B. 

Term  Expires  June,  1913 

Pres.  Wm.  A.  Shanklin,  LL.D.         Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee,  D.D. 
Rev.  John  Galbraith,  Ph.D.  *Rev.  C.  E.  Spaulding,  S.T.B. 

*Elected  by  a  Chapter  of  the  University  Convocation. 
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14  BOSTON   UNIVERSITY   YEAR   BOOK 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Bowers,  S.T.D.  Rev.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  S.T.B. 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Newhall,  S.T.D.  *Rev.  Charles  S.  Nutter 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Rice,  S.T.D.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Melden,  S.T.B. 

Rev.  William  A.  Wood,  S.T.B.         *Rev.  Ralph  T.Flewelling,  Ph.D. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

John  L.  Bates,  LL.D.,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1912 

Hon.  C.  A.  DeCourcy,  LL.D.  ^Elijah  George,  LL.B. 

Hon.  L.  E.  Hitchcock,  LL.B. 

Term  Expires  June,  1913 

Walter  I.  Badger,  LL.B.       *James  M.  Olmstead,  J.U.D. 
Hon.  C.  F.  Jenney,  LL.B. 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 

Hon.  Henry  K.  Braley  *John  P.  Leahy,  LL.B. 

Hon.  Frederick  D.  Ely 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 
Joseph  J.  Feely,  LL.B.  *William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  LL.B. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Charles  Leeds,  M.D.,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1912 
Carl  Crisand,  M.D.  *Frank  A.  Gardner,  M.D. 

Term  Expires  June,  1913 
Nathaniel  R.  Perkins,  M.D.  *Orren  B.  Sanders,  M.D. 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 
H.  A.  Whitmarsh,  M.D.  *Amanda  C.  Bray,  M.D. 

'Term  Expires  June,  1915 
Mary  R.  Lakeman,  M.D.  *Henry  E.  Spalding,  M.D. 

♦Elected  by  a  Chapter  of  the  University  Convocation. 


THE   UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

DEAN  OF  THE   SCHOOL  OF   THEOLOGY 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

DEAN   OF  THE   GRADUATE    SCHOOL 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D. 

ACTING  DEAN  OF  THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

DEAN-ELECT  OF  THE   SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

ALONZO  R.  WEED,  LL.B. 

ACTING  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

DEAN   OF  THE   COLLEGE   OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


FACULTY 

GENERAL    ALPHABETICAL    LIST 

GEORGE  S.  ADAMS,  M.D.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Clinical  Lecturer  on  Insanity 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer,  Dean-Elect 

FRANK  E.  ALLARD,  M.D.,  373  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Physical  Economics 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  32  Monument  Square,  Charlestown 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Anatomy 

CHARLES  ALMY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  1043  Tremont  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

*WARREN  ORTMAN  AULT,  A.M.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

College  of  Liberal    Arts Instructor  in  History 

WILLIAM  G.  AURELIO,  A.M.,  75  Hancock  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Greek 

LEONARD  P.  AYRES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Lecturer  on  Education 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Economics 

*Term  of  service  begins  September  1,  1913. 
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JOHN  M.  BARKER,  Ph.D.,  37  Ashton  Park,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Sociology 

CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

CHARLES  W.  BARTLETT,  LL.B.,  45  Milk  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  411  Massachusetts  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Physiology 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Otology 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  LL.D.,  102  Ames  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D.,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Practical  Theology;  Dean 

AGNES   KNOX   BLACK,  E.B.,  SO  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal   Arts Professor  of  Elocution 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D.,  50  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  English  Literature 

HELEN  L.  BLACKWELL,  Newton,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Gymnastics 

HAROLD  M.  BOWMAN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

J.  MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  11  Ashburton  Place 

School  of  Law Secretary;  Instructor 

ALBERT  S.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Materia  Medica 

J.  EMMONS  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  477  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

PERCY  G.  BROWNE,  M.D.,  93  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Chest  Diseases 

ROBERT  E.  BRUCE,  A.M.,  9  Central  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Mathematics 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Rostock,  Germany 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  Emeritus 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek 

EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.B.,  84  State  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 

EDWARD  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.D.,  244  Warren  Street,  Roxbury 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
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DONALD  CAMERON,  Ph.D.,  16  Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

GEORGE   C.  CELL,  Ph.D.,  371  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Historical  Theology 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER,  M.D.,  259  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  S.T.D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  439  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  Emeritus 

LOWELL  T.  CLAPP,  Ph.C,  439  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics 

JOHN  E.  CLARKE,  Ph.D.,  18  Centre  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Education 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Dermatology 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Acting  Dean 

FREDERICK  W.  COLBURN,  M.D.,  230  Newbury  Street 
School  of  Medicine Assistant  Professor  of  Otology 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases 

JAMES  F.  COLBY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

CLARENCE  CRANE,  M.D.,  224  Huntington  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery 

OWEN  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  159  Devonshire  Street 
School  of  Law Assistant  Instructor 

CHARLES  THORNTON  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Court  House 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  DORING,  A.M.,  J.M.,  53  State  Street 
School  of  Law Lecturer 

DANA  F.  DOWNING,  M.D.,  53-a  Dale  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Physiology 

MICHAEL  JAMES  DWYER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Ames  Building 
School  of   Law Lecturer 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.D.,  1138  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Obstetrics 
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FREDERICK  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Gynaecology 

LUCILIUS  A.  EMERY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Ellsworth,  Maine 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

GEORGE  H.  FALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  12  Evelyn  Court,  Maiden,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Roman  Law 

ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  87  Milk  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

RALPH  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  AB.,  LL.B.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

SOLOMON  C.  FULLER,  M.D.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Laboratory  Instructor  in  Histology 

JAMES    GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  20  Fairmount   Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

FRANK  GOLDMAN,  LL.B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Assistant  Instructor 

FRANK  GOODWIN,  A.  M.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Emeritus  Professor 

FREDERICK  W.  HALSEY,  M.D.,  272  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Special  Diseases 

WILLIAM  A.  HAM,  M.D.,  1799  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

MARION  R.  HORTON,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

NEIDHARD  H.  HOUGHTON,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine.  .Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat 

ALONZO  G.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  636  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine.  .Associate  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery 

CHARLES  T.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  406  Marlboro  Street 
School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 

HAROLD  O.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Newton ville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Materia  Medica 

WILLIAM   E.   HUNTINGTON,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Newton   Center,   Mass. 
Boston  University Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

GEORGE  ARTHUR  KEARSLEY,  LL.B.,  Tremont  Building 

School  of  Law Assistant  Instructor 

NORTON  ADAMS  KENT,  Ph.D.,  4  Arlington  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Physics 
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WILLIAM  AIKEN  KNEELAND,  A.B.,  J.B.,  6  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Law Assistant  Instructor 

ALBERT  C.    KNUDSON,    Ph.D.,    22    Rockland   Av.,   Maiden,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Hebrew 

MARY  A.  LEAVITT,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anaesthesia 

HARRY  J.  LEE,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Applied  Anatomy 

WESLEY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  Somerville 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

*JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.T.D.,  West  Newton 

School  of  Theology Professor  Emeritus 

BENJAMIN  T.  LORING,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Microscopy 

HENRY  TILTON  LUMMUS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

SAMUEL  J.  MacWATTERS,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology.  .Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory,  Church  Music 
JOHN  EDWARD  MACY,  LL.B.,  19  Congress  Street 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

MARTHA  E.  MANN,  M.D.,  2  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Gynaecology 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  Hotel  Charlesgate 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Music 

DAVID  L.  MARTIN,  M.D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Materia  Medica 

WILLIAM  EDWIN  McKEE,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Assistant  Instructor 

LEROY  M.  S.  MINER,  D.M.D.,  M.D.,  153  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

J.  HERBERT  MOORE,  M.D.,  1339  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

Boston  University The  President 

LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D.,  226  Clifton  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Chemistry 

CLARENCE  L.  NEWTON,  Ph.B.,  J.M.,  60  State  Street 
School  of  Law Instructor 

HOWARD  W.  NOWELL,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 
School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Pathology 

♦Deceased,  March  4,  1912. 
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JAMES  MONROE  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  J.U.D.,  125  Post  Office  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Surgery 

NATHANIEL  EMMONS  PAINE,  M.D.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 

FRANK  W.  PATCH,  M.D.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

WILLARD  A.  PAUL,  M.D.,  Hotel  Puritan 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Gynaecology 

JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  Pierce  Building 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

ROBERT  JAMES  PEASLEE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

MARSHALLfL.  PERRIN,  Ph.D.,  312  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 

College   of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 

WILSON  F.  PHILLIPS,  M.  D.,  177  Norfolk  Street,    Dorchester,   Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Gynaecology 

ALBERT  E.  PILLSBURY,  A.M.,  6  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRED  S.  PIPER,  M.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.D.,  8  Cumberland  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 

JOHN  P.  RAND,  M.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine 

EDGAR  J.  RICH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  1004  Pemberton  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

SILAS  D.  REED,  A.B.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Instructor 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,    Ph.D.,  99  Bartlett  Avenue,  Arlington,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts    Professor  of  Latin 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nasal  Diseases 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine.  .Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases;  Registrar 
NORMAN  E.RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  35  Shepard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Religious  Psychology 

ARTHUR  H.  RING,  M.D.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Neuro-Pathology 
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ELIZABETH  E.  S.  RITTER,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Obstetrics 

J.  ARNOLD  ROCKWELL,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 

ALLAN  W.  ROWE,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Chemistry 

EDWIN  P.  RUGGLES,  M.D.,  420  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Associate   Professor  of  Obstetrics 

ORREN  B.  SANDERS,  M.D.,  358  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases 

JOHN  REID  SHANNON,  D.D,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  LL.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Assistant  Professor 

J.  WALTER  SCHIRMER,  M.D.,  Needham,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Sanitary  Science 

DALLAS  L.  SHARP,  A.B.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  English 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  S.T.D.,  383  Cherry  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  A.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRANK  L.  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  J.M.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

ORVIL  WEAVER  SMITH,  A.  B,  J.B.,  401  Sears  Building 

School  of  Law Assistant   Instructor 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  M.D.,  638  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Operative  Surgery 

GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  433  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology 

OSCAR  STORER,  A.B,  LL.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Instructor 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine.  . .  .Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice;  Dean 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M.,  182  Elm  Street,  North  Cambridge 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Greek 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.D,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine.  .  .Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

W.  K.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Medical  Diagnosis 
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LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  Emeritus 

JOHN  H.  URICH,  M.D.,  424  Columbus  Avenue 

School  of   Medicine Lecturer  on  Dermatology 

BENJAMIN  W.  VAN  RIPER,  Ph.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

WILLIAM   F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  131  Davis  Avenue,  Brookline 

School  of  Theology,  Professor  of  Religions;  President  Emeritus 
WILLIAM     MARSHALL    WARREN,    Ph.D.,     28    Hawthorn    Road, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Philosophy;   Dean 

WILLIAM  H.  WATTERS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Pathology;  Curator 

SAMUEL  M.  WAXMAN,  A.M.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Melrose  Hlds.,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

ALONZO  R.  WEED,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Acting  Dean 

DAVID  W.  WELLS,  M.D.,  The  Westminster 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  Emeritus 

WILLIAM  F.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  398  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  421  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Experimental  Physiology 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Biology 

GEORGE  van  WIEREN,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  German 

DeWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgery 

GEORGE  H.  WILKINS,  M.D.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

CHANDLER  M.  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Assistant  Professor 

NELSON  M.  WOOD,  M.D.,  Charlestown 

School  of  Medicine.  .Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
ALICE  S.  WOODMAN,  M.  D.,  816  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Histology 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

ORGANIZED    IN   1873 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment of  Boston  University.  It  occupies  the  University 
Building,  688  Boylston  Street. 

Detailed  information  about  admission,  courses  of  study, 
fees,  scholarships,  and  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean,  William  Marshall  Warren. 


CALENDAR 

Commencement  of  College  Year  .  .  . Wednesday,  June  5,  1912. 

Entrance  Examinations:     Monday,  Tuesda}',  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, June  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  1912. 


SUMMER  VACATION 

Entrance  Examinations:     Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, September  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  1912. 

Opening-day,  Registration Thursday,  Sept.  19,  1912 

Registration  for  Teachers'  Courses Saturday,  Sept.  28,  1912 

Last  Day  for  Presenting  Thesis  Topics Monday,  Oct.  7,  1912 

Special  Examinations Friday,  Nov.  8,  1912 

Last  Day  for  Presenting  Thesis  Outlines Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  1912 

Christmas  Recess  begins Saturday,  Dec.  21,  1912 

Exercises  resumed Thursday,  Jan.  2,  1913 

First  Semester  Examinations January  20-28,  1913 


MID- YEAR  RECESS 

Registration-day,  Second  Semester Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  1913 

Registration  for  Teachers'  Courses Saturday,  Feb.  8,  1913 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  1913 

Special  Examinations    Friday,  Mar.  14,  1913 

Easter  Recess March  20-26,  1913 

Last  Day  for  Submitting  Completed  Theses  .  .Saturday,  May  3,  1913 

Second  Semester  Examinations May  19-28,  1913 

Last  Day  for  Submitting  Revised  Theses Friday,  May  23,  1913 

Commencement-day Wednesday,  June  4,  1913 

Holidays:  Columbus  Day  (October  12);  Thanksgiving  Recess,  from 
1  P.M.  Wednesday  through  the  week;  Washington's  Birthday  (February 
22);  Patriots'  Day  (April  19);  and  Memorial  Day  (May  30). 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

DEAN  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  OF  GREEK 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

MARSHALL  LIVINGSTON  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  SANSKRIT 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

EBENEZER  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  committees. 

Admission.  Dean  Warren,  Chairman;  Professors  Coit,  Geddes, 
Taylor,  Newell,  and  Rice. 

Athletics.  Professor  Weysse,  Chairman;  Professors  Coit  and 
Kent. 

Courses  of  Study.  Professor  Coit,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren, 
Professors  Baldwin,  Weysse,  and  Rice. 

Discipline.  Dean  Warren,  Chairman;  Professor  Aurelio  and 
Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

Library.  Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Professors  Perrin,  Taylor, 
and  Newell. 

Major  and  Minor  Work.  Professor  Bruce,  Chairman;  Professors 
Kent  and  Aurelio. 

Official  Publications.  Professor  Taylor,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren 
and  Professor  Sharp. 

Registration.  Professor  Coit,  Chairman;  Professors  Bruce 
and   Clarke;     Mr.   Waxman. 

Scholarship.  Professor  Perrin,  Chairman;  Professors  Black, 
Sharp,  Aurelio,  and  Clarke;  Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mr. 
Waxman. 

Students'  Activities.  Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren, 
Professors  Baldwin,   Newell,   and   Bruce,  and  Professor  Marshall. 

Teachers' Courses.  Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren, 
Professors  Geddes,  Perrin,  Taylor,  Kent,  and  Rice,  and  Professor 
Marshall. 
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ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  by  certificate,  by  examinations,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both  methods. 

Teachers  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  under 
the  provisions  stated  on  page  80. 

Students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing..   See  page  41. 

Qualified  candidates  wishing  to  pursue  particular  subjects 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students.     See  page  41. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
other  Departments  of  Boston  University.     See  page  43. 

Teachers  and  other  qualified  students  wishing  enrolment  in 
the  Saturday  and  Late  Afternoon  Courses  are  referred  to  pages 
42  and  79. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

I.  Admission  by  Certificate.  Entrance  certificates, 
admitting  students  on  probation  for  one  semester,  will  be 
accepted  from  accredited  schools.  The  certificates  must  be 
filled  out  upon  blank  forms  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  may  be  signed  only  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  accredited  school.  They  are  valid  for  but  one 
year  after  the  candidate  leaves  the  accredited  school.  Valid 
certificates  exempt  the  candidate  from  entrance  examination 
in  the  subjects  they  cover.  Partial  certificates  will  be  ac- 
cepted; such  certificates  must  cover  at  least  eight  of  the 
subjects  or  sub-divisions  in  which  entrance  credit  is  sought. 
See  Admission  by  Certificate  and  Examination,  page  30. 

Within  New  England,  accredited  schools  are  those  approved 
by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 
Applications  for  the  Board's  approval  may  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  before  April  1  of  the  academic  year  preceding 
that  for  which  the  privilege  of  certification  is  desired.  Out- 
side of  New  England,  accredited  schools  are  those  approved 
by  the  Faculty  of  this  college ;  applications  for  such  approval 
should  be  made  to  the  Dean. 
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II.  Admission  by  Examination.  Entrance  examina- 
tions in  specified  subjects  are  held  at  the  College  Building, 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  Boston,  in  June  and 
September  on  the  dates  given  below.  In  June  simultaneous 
examinations,  under  the  charge  of  duly  appointed  examiners, 
may  be  held  in  other  places  than  Boston.  Principals  desiring 
this  accommodation  are  requested  to  address  the  Dean  of 
the  College  before  May  15,  specifying  the  subjects  and  the 
number  of  examination  papers  needed  in  each. 

Boston  University  accepts  applicable  credits  earned  in  the 
examinations  conducted  at  various  points  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Applications  for  the  Board's 
next  examinations  in  New  England  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  upon  blanks  to  be 
obtained  in  advance.  Applications  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  June  3,  1912. 

III.  Admission    by    Certificate    and    Examination. 

Candidates  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  part  by 
certificate  and  in  part  by  examinations,  provided  the  certificate 
gives  credit  in  eight  of  the  fifteen  subjects  requisite. 

DEFINITION  OF  SUBJECTS 

The  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  admission  may  obtain 
credit,  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  are  these: 

Algebra.  —  In  1912,  the  candidate  may  offer  this  subject  as  denned 
below  in  either  A  or  B : 

A. —  Algebra  1.  Including  Radical  Forms,  Quadratic  Equations  of 
two  unknown  quantities,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem 
for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  2.  Including  Theory  of  Exponents,  Theory  of  Quadratic 
Equations,  Imaginary  Numbers,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progres- 
sions, Permutations  and  Combinations,  Inequalities,  Variation,  Mathe- 
matical Induction,  including  Proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive 
integral  exponents;  also  the  various  minor  topics  usually  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  preceding. 

B.  —  Definitions  optional  in  1912,  and  required  thereafter. 
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Algebra  1,  Elementary.  Including  Radical  Forms,  Ratio  and  Pro- 
portion, Rational  Exponents,  Quadratic  Equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents, 
Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 

Algebra  2,  Advanced.  Including  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Complex  Numbers,  Determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders, 
with  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  simultaneous  equations, 
Theory  of  Equations  sufficient  to  include  Descartes's  Rule  of  Signs  and 
Horner's  Method. 

Chemistry.  —  An  elementary  course  including  laboratory  work  and 
requiring  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  exercises  a  week  for  one  year. 
The  candidate's  note-book  of  laboratory  work,  indorsed  by  the  teacher, 
must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

English.  —  No  candidate  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs,  will  be  accepted 
in  English. 

1.  Reading  and  Practice.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidences  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing 
of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  —  set  before 
him  in  the  examination-paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will 
call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

In  1912.  —  Group  I  (two  to  be  selected).  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  (one  to  be  selected).  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Part  I;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III  (one  to  be  selected).  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (selections);  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  De- 
serted Village;  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II 
and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns. 

Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected).  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford; 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Black- 
more's  Lorna  Doone. 
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Group  V  (two  to  be  selected).  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays 
of  Elia;  De  Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected);  Ruskin's 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected).  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
ton; Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab 
and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

2.  Study  and  Practice.  This  part  of  the  examination  presup- 
poses the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  exam- 
ination will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials 
of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods 
of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong.  The 
books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

In  1912.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  U  Allegro, 
and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Ma- 
caulay's Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

In  1913  the  examinations  in  English  will  be  based  on  the  following 
recommendations  adopted  February  22,  1909,  by  the  National  Conference 
on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  and  by  the  Conference 
of  New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  May 
22,  1909:  — 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1 )  command  of  correct 
and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2  )  ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition.  —  The  first  object  requires 
instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  English  grammar  should 
ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and 
grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all 
written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  composition 
governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter-writing,  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered;  and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should 
extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may 
well  comprise  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument 
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based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work 
be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and 
studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading  in  literature. 
Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composition  should  be 
accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate 
in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his  recitations  and 
various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature. — The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of 
books,  headed  respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be 
framed  a  progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  con- 
nection with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and 
encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both 
in  verse  and  in  prose.  He  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  he 
reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

A.  Reading. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He 
should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed 
upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of 
what  he  reads. 

The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  which  at  least  ten  units*  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group: — 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  the  best 
English  translations. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius 
Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field;   either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;    Hawthorne's 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  or  Dick- 
ens's A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond; 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island. 

*Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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IV.  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaula)''s  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Selections 
from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the 
Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Park- 
man's  The  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Auto- 
biography and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of 
Chalk;   Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  With  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III, 
with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted 
Village;  Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  I V,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's 
The  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  The  Raven,  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  andLynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from,  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,    Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City. 

B.  Study. — This  part  of  the  requirement  continues  the  student's 
earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close 
reading  are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Ma- 
caulay's Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination. — However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will 
be  considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  Reading; 
and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from 
the  student's  general  knowledge  or  experience.     On  the  books  prescribed 
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for  reading,  the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of 
short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out 
of  a  considerable  number.  The  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  plot,  character  development,  and  other  qualities  of  style 
and  treatment  as  may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  the  candidate  may  be  questioned  upon  the  practical  essen- 
tials, such  as  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  the  construction  of 
words  in  a  sentence  reasonably  difficult,  and  good  usages  in  distinction 
from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  Study.  The  test  in  composition 
will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several 
paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for 
Study,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the 
examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the 
candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed 
for  study  will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure, 
and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their 
salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of 
literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

French.  —  1.  Elementary.     2.  Advanced. 
For  fuller  definition,  see  German. 

Geometry.  —  In  1912  the  candidate  may  offer  this  subject  as  defined 
below  in  either  A  or  B: 

A.  Geometry  1.  Plane  Geometry,  including  Ratio  and  Proportion, 
Mensuration,  and  an  elementary  discussion  of  Maxima  and  Minima,  and 
of  Symmetry.  Teachers  are  requested  to  use  methods  that  continually 
discipline  the  pupil  in  original  demonstration. 

Geometry  2.  Solid  Geometry,  including  the  topics  treated  in  the 
ordinary  text-books,  together  with  drill  in  original  demonstration  and 
numerical  applications. 

B.  Definitions  optional  in  1912,  and  required  thereafter. 

Geometry  1.  Plane.  Including  the  general  properties  of  plane 
rectilinear  figures,  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles,  similar  poly- 
gons, areas,  regular  polygons,  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  Numer- 
ous original  exercises. 

Geometry  2.  Solid.  Including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in 
space,  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders, 
and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle.  Numerous  original 
exercises. 
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Students  planning  special  work  in  Physics  are  advised  to  present  Geom- 
etry 2  in  entrance,  as  thereby  they  may  pursue  simultaneously  courses 
otherwise  to  be  taken  consecutively. 

German.  —  1.  Elementary.     2.  Advanced. 

In  both  Elementary  French  and  Elementary  German,  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  grammatical  forms  and  construction  is  expected;  also  ability  to 
translate  simple  prose  and  to  compose  in  the  language  simple  sentences 
based  upon  the  matter  read. 

In  Advanced  French  and  Advanced  German,  the  requirements  include: 

1.  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar;  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence;    familiarity  with  the  syntax  of  the  language. 

2.  Ability  to  translate  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty  —  to  be  acquired 
by  reading  at  least  400  pages  additional  to  the  elementary  requirement. 

3.  Ability  to  write  in  the  language  a  short  theme  based  upon  one  of 
the  stories  read;   and  to  write  fluently  from  dictation. 

From  the  beginning  the  student  should  be  trained  to  translate  into  the 
foreign  languages,  both  in  writing  and  orally,  passages  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

Greek.  —  1.  The  translation  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon  at  sight 
(suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis). 

2.  The  translation  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad  at  sight,  with  a 
supplied  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words.  (Suited  to  the  proficiency 
of  those  who  have  read  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad. ) 

3.  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

History.  —  1.  Greek;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Botsford's  History 
of  Greece. 

2.  Roman;  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  as  much  as  is  con- 
tained in  Botsford's  History  of  Rome,  Chapters  I- XI. 

3.  English;  a   course  equivalent   to   three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

4.  American;  as  English. 

Latin.  —  1.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War.  Authors  recommended  are  Caesar,  Nepos,  Eutropius,  Aulus 
Gellius. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  six  orations  of  Cicero.  Authors  recommended 
are  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Authors 
recommended  are  Vergil  and  Ovid. 

4.  The  translation  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  at  sight. 
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5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  nar- 
rative. 

6.  Reading  of  Latin  not  included  in  Latin  1-5,  at  least  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year;  and  Latin  Prose  composition  not  included  in  prepa- 
ration for  Latin  5,  at  least  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  with  the  first  lessons 
containing  Latin  sentences,  and  should  continue  throughout  the  course. 
From  the  outset  the  student  should  be  trained  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
each  word,  —  and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence  —  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  is  shown  by 
what  has  preceded  and  by  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself. 
The  translation,  however,  should  be  neither  a  mechanical  metaphrase, 
nor  a  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning,  when  gathered  as  described 
above,  should  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English.  The  habit  of 
accurate  reading  in  the  original  order  of  the  words  should  be  cultivated 
as  the  best  preparation  for  all  translating. 

The  school  work  in  Latin  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing 
from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning 
suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  systematic  work  in  composition 
during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors 
already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Music.  —  1.     Harmony. 

A.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects: 

Notation,  clefs,  signatures,  intervals,  and  scales.  Triads.  Rules  of 
chord  connections;  open  and  close  harmony.  Inversions  of  triads;  prin- 
ciples of  doubling  voices  in  chords.     Dominant  seventh  chords. 

B.  The  ability  to  harmonize  figured  basses  in  which  all  triads  and 
dominant  seventh  chords  are  to  be  employed. 

C.  The  ability  to  play  chorals  and  moderately  difficult  pieces  on  the 
piano. 

2.    Counterpoint. 

A.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  orders  of  counterpoint  in 
two,  three,  and  four  voices;   double  counterpoint;   imitative  counterpoint. 

B.  Ability  to  harmonize  melodies  and  chorals  with  free  use  of  passing 
notes. 

C.  Ability  to  analyze  the  two-part  inventions  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

Physics.  —  An  elementary  course,  including  laboratory  work  and  re- 
quiring the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  exercises  a  week  for  one  year. 
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The  candidate's  note-book  of  laboratory  work,  endorsed  by  the  teacher, 
must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Trigonometry.  —  Including  the  proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  the 
transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions,  the  solution  of  trigonometric 
equations,  the  logarithmic  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  prac- 
tical applications. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  that  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
must  meet  certain  requirements  by  certificate,  by  examination, 
or  by  both.  The  requirements  are  based  upon  the  student's 
preparatory  course  and  upon  the  college  degree  sought.  The 
College  offers  three  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.), 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.  B. ),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (S.B. ). 
The  subjects  in  which  a  candidate  must  be  certified  or  pass 
examinations  are  accordingly  divided  into  three  groups. 

The  numerals  after  the  names  of  subjects  refer  to  the  subdivisions  of 
the  subjects  as  numbered  and  described  on  the  pages  immediately  preced- 
ing.    Thus  Latin,  1   (see  page  36),  is   Caesar;    Latin,   2,   is  Cicero. 

The  number  of  optional  subjects  required  of  a  candidate  entering  from 
a  school  in  which  five  hours  a  week  are  given  to  each  preparatory  subject 
offered  will  be  determined  in  each  case  upon  his  presenting  to  the  Dean 
a  complete  official  transcript  of  record,  showing  subjects,  periods,  and 
grades. 

I.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
(A.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  Geometry,  1. 

English,  1,  2.  History,  1,  2. 

French,  1,  or  German,  1.  Latin,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Optional  Subjects 

In  addition  to  credit  in  the  preceding  required  subjects,  the  candidate 
must  obtain  credit  in  three  of  the  subjects  following. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject.  Thus  Greek,  1,  2, 
3,  would  be  counted  three  subjects. 
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Algebra,  2.  German,  2.f 

French,  1.  Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

French,  2*  History,  3,  4. 

Geometry,  2.  Latin,  6. 

German,  1.  Music,  1,  2. 

Physics. 

♦Includes  French,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  French,  1,  is  not 
offered  as  a  required  subject. 

flncludes  German,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  German,  1,  is  not 
offered  as  a  required  subject. 

II.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters    (Litt.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  Geometry,  1. 

English,  1,  2.  History  (any  two),  1,  2,  3,  4. 

French,  1,  or  German,  1.  Latin,  1,  2,  3. 

Physics. 


Optional  Subjects 

Four  subjects  required  besides  the  preceding. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject. 
French,  1.  German,  2.f 

French,  2.*  History,  1,  2,  3,  4.J 

German,  1.  Latin,  4,  5,  6. 

Music,  1,  2. 

♦Includes  French,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  French,  1,  is  not 
offered  as  a  required  subject. 

flncludes  German,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  German,  1,  is  not 
offered  as  a  required  subject. 

t Excluding  the  two  subdivisions  offered  as  required  history. 

III.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (S.B.): 


Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  German,  1. 

English,  1,  2.  French,  2,  or  German,  2* 

French,  1.  History,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Geometry,  1.  Latin,  l.f 

Physics. 

♦Including  respectively  French,  1,  and  German,  1. 

tRequired  only  of  candidates  for  the  combined  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
S.B.  and  M.D. 
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Optional  Subjects 

Three  subjects  required  besides  the  preceding. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject. 
Algebra,  2.  Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

Chemistry.  Latin,  If,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

French,  2,  or  German,  2.*  Music,  1,  2. 

Geometry,  2.  Trigonometry. 

♦Including  respectively  French,    1,  and  German,  1,  and  counting  therefore  as  one 
required  subject  and  one  optional  subject, 
flf  not  offered  as  a  required  subject. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations,  satisfactorily  passed,  admit  to 
regular  standing. 

Candidates  may  take  the  entrance  examinations  at  one 
time;  or,  if  they  prefer,  in  two  groups  in  different  years.  In 
the  preliminary  group  the  candidate  must  take  at  least  eight 
subjects.  Every  candidate  for  preliminary  examination  must 
upon  registering  present  from  his  Principal  or  from  other 
proper  authority  a  certificate  attesting  fitness  in  the  subjects 
offered. 

Deficiencies  in  legibility,  spelling,  or  composition  affect  the 
rating  of  papers. 

Specimens  of  entrance  examination  questions  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Dean's  office. 

Entrance  examinations  at  the  College  Building,  corner  of 
Boy  Is  ton  and  Exeter  streets,  will  be  held  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember,  1912,  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Monday,  June  3;  also  Friday,  September  13 

8.30.     Registration.  11.50-12.50.     Chemistry. 

9-10.     Trigonometry.  1.40-2.40.     Music,  1. 

10.10-11.40.     Algebra,  2.  2.50-3.50.     Music,  2. 

Tuesday,  June  4;  also  Saturday,  September  1 4 

8.40.     Registration.  11.50-12.50.     German,  2. 

9-10.     Latin,  4.  1.40-2.40.     Latin,  5. 

10.10-11.40.     Geometry,  2.  2.50-3.50.     Physics. 

4-5.  History,  4. 
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Thursday,  June  6;  also  Monday,  September  1 6 

8.40.     Registration.  11.50-12.50.     German,  1. 

9-10.     Latin,  1.  1.40-2.40.     History,  1. 

10.10-11.40.     Greek,  2.  2.50-3.50.     History,  2. 

4-5.  Latin,  6. 

Friday,  June  7;  also  Tuesday,  September  1 7 

8.40.     Registration.  11.50-12.50.     French,  1. 

9-10.     Latin,  2.  1.40-2.40.     French,  2. 

10.10-11.40.     Geometry,  1.  2.50-3.50.     History,  3. 

Saturday,  June  8;  also  Wednesday,  September  1 8 

8.40.     Registration.  10.10-11.40.     Greek,  1,  3. 

9-10.     Latin,  3.  11.50-1.20.     Algebra,  1. 

2-4.     English,  1,  2. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  from  other  institutions  of  colleg- 
iate rank  may  be  admitted  upon  presenting  in  advance  of 
registration  (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal;  (2)  an 
official  transcript  of  credits,  with  specification  of  courses, 
hours,  and  grades;  (3)  an  official  statement  of  entrance 
credits  and  conditions;  (4)  a  contemporary  circular  of  the 
institution  previously  attended.  Applications  for  admission 
to  advanced  standing  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  688  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  limited  number  of  special  students  may  be  admitted  to 
instruction  in  the  College,  under  the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  candidate  shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

2.  A  candidate  desiring  to  pursue  studies  begun  in  prepara- 
tory schools  shall  pass  examination  in  these  studies  or  present 
a  satisfactory  certificate  of  proficiency.  If  he  desires  to  enter 
advanced  classes  in  these  studies,  or  to  take  up  subjects  begun 
in  college,  he  shall  satisfy  the  appropriate  instructors  as  to 
his  qualification. 
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3.  To  continue  work  in  any  department,  the  special 
student  must  attain  a  grade  of  scholarship  distinctly  higher 
than  the  minimum  permissible  for  regular  students. 

4.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a  special 
student  to  withdraw  at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence  or  for 
incompetency. 

5.  In  all  other  respects  special  students  shall  be  amenable 
to  the  rules  for  regular  students. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  under  these  provisions  are  re- 
quested to  present  their  credentials  to  the  Dean  before  the 
opening  day  of  the  semester. 

ADMISSION  OF  TEACHERS 

Teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  three  years  must  meet 
the  regular  entrance  requirements  for  the  degree  sought.  In 
the  case  of  other  teachers  applications  will  be  considered 
individually,  and  substantial  equivalents  may  be  accepted. 
For  the  promotion  of  such  students  to  degrees  see  page  80. 

REGISTRATION  AND  CLASS  EXERCISES 

ASSIGNMENT  TO  ADVISERS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  in  each  following  sem- 
ester, students  primarily  enrolled  in  the  College,  except  those 
registered  in  the  Saturday  and  Late  Afternoon  Courses,  are 
assigned  to  members  of  the  Faculty  for  advice  in  choice  of 
studies  and  in  other  matters  of  strictly  collegiate  interest. 
These  assignments  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT 

On  the  first  day  of  each  semester,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  twelve-thirty  or  one-thirty  and  four,  students  must 
register  for  the  courses  they  intend  to  pursue.  With  the 
course  cards  each  student  must  present  a  registration-card 
endorsed  by  his  official  adviser  and  also  a  card  showing  that 
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he  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  Treasurer's  office.  After 
this  registration  no  changes  will  be  allowed  without  consent 
of  the  Faculty;  requests  for  such  consent  must  be  made  in 
the  prescribed  form  of  petition,  indorsed  by  the  instructors 
of  the  courses  involved,  and  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Registration.  The  selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty,  and  must  not  involve  any  conflict 
of  hours. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3  is  required  of  each  student  who 
registers  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  times  other  than 
those  specified.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Registration,  may 
grant,  during  the  last  hour  of  the  registration  period,  the 
privilege  of  registering  provisionally  with  the  understanding 
that  the  registration  is  to  be  completed  later. 

Unless  authorized  by  the  Faculty,  students  are  not  per- 
mitted to  register  in  any  semester  for  courses  amounting  to 
more  than  eighteen  credit-hours. 

Students  in  other  Departments  of  the  University  may  be 
admitted  to  courses  in  the  College  by  presenting  specific 
recommendation  in  each  semester  from  the  Faculty  or  Dean 
of  that  Department  in  which  they  are  primarily  enrolled.  As 
a  condition  of  subsequent  recommendation,  they  must  com- 
plete all  courses  in  due  form;  or,  in  the  event  of  withdrawal, 
give  written  notice  to  the  instructors  concerned,  and  to  the 
Dean's  Secretary.  To  avoid  unfavorable  report  to  the  officers 
of  their  own  Department,  they  must  maintain  a  semester 
rank  averaging  at  least  the  grade  F  (fair).  They  are  in  all 
respects  subject  to  the  rules  governing  regular  students. 

Students  enrolled  in  more  than  one  Department  of  the 
University  will  be  ranked  and  charged  according  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Department  in  which  they  receive  the  major 
part  of  their  instruction. 

Resident  graduates  in  Theology  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Theology  (as  well  as  undergraduates)  may  be  admitted  to 
instruction   in   the   College  of    Liberal    Arts   without  extra 
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charge,  provided  they  are  individually  recommended,  in  each 
semester,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

CLASS  EXERCISES 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  so  arranged  that  students 
living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad 
lines  may  conveniently  attend.  As  a  rule  such  students  may 
obtain  a  considerable  reduction  of  fare.  There  are  no  exer- 
cises for  regular  students  upon  Saturday. 

The  College  Horarium  shows  the  arrangement  of  classes  by 
day  and  hour;    it  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
arranged  in  eighteen  groups: 

I.  Astronomy. 

II.  Biology. 

III.  Chemistry. 

IV.  Economics  and  Social  Science. 

V.  Education  and  School  Administration. 

VI.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

VII.  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature. 

VIII.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IX.  History. 

X.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

XI.  Mathematics. 

XII.  Music. 

XIII.  Oriental  Languages. 

XIV.  Philosophy. 

XV.  Physical  Instruction. 

XVI.  Physics. 

XVII.  Public  Speaking. 

XVIII.  Romance  Languages  and  Literature. 
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In  the  following  schedule,  the  numeral  before  the  name  of 
a  course  gives  the  number  of  the  course  under  the  group;  the 
final  numeral  denotes  the  number  of  class  exercises  a  week. 
In  general,  continuous  courses  are  consecutively  numbered; 
thus  I,  1  is  continued  in  I,  2.  Starred  courses  will  not  be 
given  in  1912-1913;  in  most  cases  such  omissions  are  of 
courses  given  in  alternate  years. 

I.     Astronomy 

Professor  Coit 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  main  topics  of  Astronomy  presented 
in  a  manner  suited  to  non-mathematical  students.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students  save  by  consent  of  the  instructor.    1. 

3.  General  Astronomy.     Presupposes  Course  XI,  4.     4. 

5.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Transformation  of  co-ordinates,  cor- 
rection of  observations,  and  allied  topics.  The  theoretical  investigations 
in  Courses  5  and  6  are  fully  supplemented  by  practice  in  computation. 
Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  also  XI,  6  and  12.     2. 

7.  Astronomical    Observations,     Reductions    and    Discussions. 

Open  to  qualified  students  pursuing  Courses  5  and  6.  The  character  of 
the  work  and  the  credit  allowed  will  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the 
members  of  the  class  individually. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.     Continues  Course  1.     1. 

Courses  1  and  2  will  count  as  Science  required  for  a  degree  only 
when  both  are  taken  during  the  same  academic  year. 

4.  General  Astronomy.     Continues  Course  3.     2. 

6.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Continues  Course  5.  Reduction  of 
star  places,  eclipses,   filar   micrometer,  etc.     2. 

8.  Astronomical  Observations.     Continues  Course  7. 

The  privileges  of  the  Observatory  are  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  De- 
scriptive and  General  Astronomy  in  connection  with  the  classroom  work. 
Students  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  receive  instruction  in  making  and 
reducing  observations. 
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II.     Biology 

Professor  Weysse 

In  all  courses  in  the  Biological  Department  except  1  and  2  the  number 
of  laboratory  hours  indicated  should  be  regarded  as  minimal,  since  students 
may  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  required  time  in 
order  to  complete  the  assigned  work.  Students  intending  to  teach  Biology 
or  to  enter  a  medical  school  are  advised  to  elect  General  Physics  and 
General  Chemistry  early  in  their  college  course,  if  they  have  not  studied 
these  subjects,  and  to  begin  their  biological  courses  in  the  Sophomore 
year.  Of  such  students,  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  Litt.B.  may  consult  with  advantage  the  required  courses  for  the  degree 
of  S.B.  in  Biology. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Zoology,  including  the  general  principles  of  Biology.  An  introduc- 
tory course  not  requiring  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  giving  a 
general  survey  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  with  some  consideration  of 
theoretical  biology.    Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.    3. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates.  Presupposes 
Course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods 
each  week,  involving  the  study  and  dissection  of  selected  types.  5 
(credit  4)  . 

5.  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  minute 
structure  of  the  higher  plants.  Presupposes  Course  2  or  its  equivalent. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week.     3    (credit  2) . 

7.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  A  very  advanced  course  which  may  be 
taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  single  species  of  the 
Mammalia  will  be  dissected  in  great  detail.  One  lecture  and  six  labora- 
tory periods  each  week.     7    (credit  4 ) . 

9.  Biological  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  biological 
journals,  with  reports.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  and  may  be  taken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     1. 

21.  Research  in  Animal  Morphology.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  course  involves  laboratory  work,  extensive  reading,  and  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  instructor.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  required.  The  credit  will  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the 
members  of  the  class  individually. 

23.  Research  in  Experimental  Physiology.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.     Laboratory  work,  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor. 
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The  work  will  be  done  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the 
Robert  D.  Evans  Memorial  Institute.  All  arrangements  for  work  in 
this  course  must  be  made  with  the  instructor  in  advance.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required.  The  number  of  students 
who  can  be  accommodated  is  limited. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Botany:  an  elementary  course.  A  general  survey  of  the  entire  plant 
kingdom,  with  the  more  essential  features  of  the  structure,  reproduction, 
ecology,  and  distribution  of  plants.  One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period 
each  week.     2. 

4.     Comparative  Anatomy  and   Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Dissection  of  the  different  vertebrate  types.  Presupposes  Course  3 .  Two 
lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  each  week.     5  (credit  4). 

6.  Comparative  Histology.  The  lectures  in  this  course  deal  chiefly 
with  the  minute  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  Mammalia;  and  the 
laboratory  work,  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  tissues  and  the  histology 
of  the  organs  of  various  animals.  Presupposes  Course  1.  One  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.     3  (credit  2) . 

8.  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  general  principles  of  health.  Open 
to  all  students  except  Freshmen  and  other  first-year  students.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.     2. 

10.  Biological  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  biological 
journals,  with  reports.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  and  may  be  taken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     1. 

22.  Research  in  Animal  Morphology.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  course  involves  laboratory  work,  extensive  reading,  and  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  instructor.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  required.  The  credit  will  be  arranged  in  advance  with 
the  members  of  the  course  individually. 

24.  Research  in  Experimental  Physiology.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.  Laboratory  work  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor. 
The  work  will  be  done  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the 
Robert  D.  Evans  Memorial  Institute.  All  arrangements  for  work  in 
this  course  must  be  made  with  the  instructor  in  advance.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required.  The  number  of  students 
who  can  be  accommodated  is  limited. 


30.     Delineation.     Lectures  on  the  history  of  drawing  and  painting,  the 
principles  of  delineation,  color,  and  chiaroscuro,  and  the  elements  of   per- 
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spective,  with  practice  in  drawing  and  optional  work  in  water  colors. 
Advised  for  students  in  science.  One  lecture  and  two  practice  hours 
each  week.     3    (credit  2) . 

32.  Delineation.  Lectures  on  pure  design,  color  scales,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  pictures.     Continues  and  presupposes  Course  30.     2. 

BOTANY— SEE  BIOLOGY 


III.     Chemistry 

Professor  Newell 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Chemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  important  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.     5  (credit  4). 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  systematic  examination  of  the  important 
metals  and  acids.  Advised  elective  for  students  intending  to  study 
Medicine.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.     3   (credit  2  ). 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  important  car- 
bon compounds.  Advised  elective  for  students  intending  to  study 
Medicine.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or 
their  equivalent.  Supplementary  laboratory  work  is  provided  by  Course 
12.     2. 

7.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  essays.  Open 
to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  Not  counted  as 
Science  or  History  required  for  a  degree.     1. 

9.     *Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.     An  extension  of  Courses  1  and 

2.  The  lectures  and  assigned  reading  are  devoted  to  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  inorganic  chemistry,  including  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  selected  set  of 
exact  experiments.  Advised  elective  for  students  intending  to  teach 
Chemistry  or  Physics.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and 
2,  or  who  are  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  qualified.     3   (credit  2 ). 

11.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  systematic  application  of  the  general 
principles    of    quantitative    analysis    as    illustrated    by    the    important 
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gravimetric  and  volumetric  processes.     Laboratory  work.     Presupposes 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9  and  10.     6   (credit  3 ). 


21.  *Geology.  Advised  pre-requisites:  XVI,  l,and  III,  1,  which  may 
be  taken  simultaneously.     3. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     General  Chemistry.     Continues  Course  1.     5   (credit  4). 
4.     Qualitative  Analysis.     Continues  Course  3.     3   (credit  2). 
6.     Organic  Chemistry.     Continues  Course  5.     2. 

8.  Chemical  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  chemical 
journals.  Reports  by  students  on  special  topics.  Presupposes  Courses 
1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Not  counted  as  Science  required  for  a 
degree.     1. 

10.  *Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Continues  Course  9.  3 
(credit  2). 

12.  Organic  Laboratory  Work.  A  course  in  organic  preparations. 
Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  5  and  6.     6    (credits  3). 


22.     *Geology.     Presupposes  XVI,  1,  and  III,  1  and  21.      3. 

DELINEATION— SEE  BIOLOGY 
DRAMA— SEE  GERMAN,  GREEK,  ENGLISH,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

IV.    Economics  and  Social  Science 

Professor   Baldwin  and  Dr.  Fall;  Dean  Albers;   Professors  Simpson, 
Macy  and  others 

Courses  in  this  group  are  not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

The  attention  of  students  looking  forward  to  a  business  career  is  especial- 
ly directed  to  courses  offered  in  this  department.  Such  students  should 
be  cautioned,  however,  against  specializing  unduly  in  their  choice  of 
courses.  A  thorough  training  in  English,  in  the  other  modern  languages, 
and  in  the  natural  sciences  is  to  be  recommended  as  general  preparation. 
Nor  should  the  prospective  business  man  neglect  philosophy,  history,  and 
literature;  he  needs  the  broadening  cultural  influence  of  these  disciplines 
to  offset  the  narrowing  and  materializing  influences  of  business  life.     All 
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the  courses  in  economics  and  social  science  are  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent preparing  for  a  business  career,  both  for  the  mental  discipline  and  for 
the  practical  information  which  they  give.  In  general,  these  courses  deal 
rather  with  the  public  aspects  of  economics  than  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  economic  principles  to  questions  of  business  management.  They 
give  training  for  citizenship,  not  for  business  in  the  narrow  sense.  But 
such  broad  training  is  indispensable  for  the  full  equipment  of  the  modern 
business  man.  He  needs  a  thorough  study  of  economics,  theoretical, 
historical,  and  practical,  to  give  him  understanding  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  a  view  of  the  larger  relations  and  obligations  of 
his  position  in  society.  For  students  intending  to  enter  business  it  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  elect,  if  possible,  all  the  courses  in  economics,  as 
well  as  Courses  11  and  12  in  social  science. 

Certain  courses  in  economics  may  be  designated  as  particularly  useful 
in  preparation  for  business.  Course  1  should  be  taken  first  by  all  students 
electing  work  in  this  department.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  Courses  2,  3,  8,  and  10  are  especially  recommended 
for  their  practical  content;   they  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

Students  wishing  to  elect  courses  with  reference  to  their  value  in  pre- 
paring for  business  are  advised  in  all  cases  to  confer  with  the  head  of  the 
department. 


ECONOMICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Theoretical  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  discussions.  2. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

3.  Economic  and  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  A  historical 
course  describing  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  and  the 
origin  and  effects  of  the  chief  tariff  acts.  Lectures  and  recitations.  2. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

5.  Economic  Seminar.  For  third-  and  fourth-year  students  wishing 
to  do  special  work  in  this  department.  The  object  is  to  aid  advanced 
students  in  conducting  independent  investigations  in  the  field  of  economic 
history  and  theory.  Membership  limited.  Two  hours  bi-weekly.  1. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  in  applied  political  economy,  for 
the  study  of  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
2.     Professor  Baldwin. 
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4.  Historical  Development  of  Economic  Theory.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  with  collateral  reading  in  the 
writings  of  selected  English  economists,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Marshall. 
Lectures   and    recitations.     2.     Professor    Baldwin. 

6.     Economic  Seminar.    Continues  Course  5.      1.    Professor  Baldwin. 

8.  Money  and  Banking.  Principles  and  history,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  problem  of 
currency  reform.     Lectures  and  recitations.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

10.  *Public  Finance.  The  sources  of  public  revenue;  the  forms  of 
public  expenditure;  the  management  of  the  public  debt.  Lectures  and 
recitations.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

11.  Elements  of  Social  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sociology  and  the  history  of  social  institutions.  Lectures  and 
recitations.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

[VII,  18.]  Kulturhistorische  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  Lectures 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  early  Teutonic  civilization.  2.  Professor 
Perrin. 

[X,  33].  *The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Romans.  2.  Professor 
Rice. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

12.  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  A  descriptive  and  critical  course 
showing  the  development  of  socialistic  doctrines  and  propaganda. 
Lectures  and  assigned  work.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

[VIII,  28.]     *The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

[X,  34.]     *The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Romans.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

See  also  VIII,  25   and  26,   Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics. 


LAW 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

19.     *Roman  Law.     Rise  of  modern  systems  of  Jurisprudence.     2.     Dr. 
Fall. 
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21.  Contracts.     3.     Dean-elect  Albers. 

23.  Torts.     3.     Professor  Simpson. 

25.  Criminal  Law.     2.     Professor  Simpson. 

33a.     Criminal  Procedure.     1.     Assistant  Professor  Sawyer. 

39.  Agency,     2.     Professor  Macy. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

20.     Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of  General 
Constitutional  History.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

22.  Contracts.     Continues  Course  21.     3.     Dean-elect  Albers.. 

24.  Torts.     Continues  Course  23.     3.     Professor  Simpson. 

26.  Criminal  Law.     Continues  Course  25.     2.     Mr.  Dwyer. 

32.     Jurisprudence.     1.     Professor  Colby. 

34a.     Criminal    Procedure.      Continues    Course  33a.       1.      Assistant 
Professor  Sawyer. 

40.  Sales.     Mr.  Storer. 

Courses  21-38  are  given  in  Isaac  Rich  Hall,  11  Ashburton  Place. 
Courses  11-38  are  not  counted  as  Economics  required  for  a  degree. 


V.     Education  and  School  Administration 

Professor  Clarke 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  History  of  Education.  A  comprehensive  study  of  educational  pro- 
gress from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Lectures;  readings,  resumes, 
and  a  paper  based  upon  some  specified  topic  of  research.     2. 

3.  School  Organization  and  Administration.  A  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  schools,  public  and  private,  in  various  nations,  with 
especial  reference  to  school  laws  in  the  United  States.  Lectures; 
reading,  and  reports.     1. 
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5.  Psychology  of  Education.  An  examination  of  the  psychological 
basis  of  modern  methods.  Lectures,  and  reports  of  reading  and  of  individ- 
ual experiment.     2. 

7.  Principles  of  Education.  The  aims  of  education,  the  comparative 
value  of  studies,  formal  discipline,  and  related  topics.  Lectures;  reading, 
re*sum6s,  and  a  paper  based  upon  some  specified  topic  of  research.     2. 


21.  Lectures  on  Collegiate  Life  and  Work.  Required  for  a  degree; 
and  advised  for  Freshmen.      1.     Dean  Warren. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  History  of  Education.     Continues  Course  V,  1.     2. 

4.  Contemporary  Methods.  A  comparative  study  of  School  cur- 
ricula, object  teaching,  and  laboratory  work.  Lectures  and  reports  of 
research.     1. 

6.  Psychology  of  Education.     Continues  Course  V,  5.     2. 
8.     Principles  of  Education.     Continues  Course  V,  7.     2. 

ELOCUTION— SEE    PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

ENGLISH  BIBLE—  SEE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

VI.     English   Language  and  Literature. — Anglo-Saxon 

Professors  Black  and  Sharp.      Professor   Perrin.      Professors  Buell 

and  Knudson 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

ENGLISH   COMPOSITION 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  English  Composition.  Required  for  a  degree.  1.  Professor 
Sharp. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Required  for  a  degree  2. 
Professor  Sharp. 

5.  English  Composition.  The  practice  of  writing  in  its  professional 
aspects;  journalism,  editing,  literary  research,  etc.  Exercises,  criticism, 
and  discussions.     Elective  for  Seniors.     1.     Professor  Sharp. 

7.  Advanced  Composition.  Style  and  the  Principles  of  Literature. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     2.     Professor  Black. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  1.  Required  for  a  de- 
gree.    1.     Professor  Sharp. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  3.  2. 
Professor  Sharp. 

6.     English  Composition.     Continues  Course  5.     1.      Professor  Sharp. 

8.  Advanced  Composition:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     2.     Professor  Black. 

Course  X,  20,  Quintilian's  Institutio  Oratoria  and  Horace's  de  Arte 
Poetica,  introduces  the  student  to  the  best  Roman  doctrines  of  Rhetoric. 

Course  VIII,  46,  Homer  in  English  translation,  is  particularly  directed 
upon  the  principles  of  composition  illustrated  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Students  interested  in  English  Composition  are  referred  also  to  the  ad- 
vanced courses  in  prose  composition  in  languages  other  than  English. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

11.  The  History  of  English  Literature  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1580.     2.     Professor  Black. 

13.  *The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Drama.  2.  Professor 
Black. 

15.  The  Elizabethan  Drama.  Shakespeare;  period  of  Shakespeare's 
literary  career;  groups  and  dates  of  plays;  Shakespearian  research  and 
bibliography.     2.     Professor  Black. 

17.  History  and  Development  of  English  Prose  from  Wycliffe  to 
Burke,  with  special  readings  in  Bacon,  Milton,  Swift,  and  Johnson.  2. 
Professor  Black. 

19.     *Literary    Criticism   from  Dryden   to    Matthew   Arnold.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

21.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Study  and  interpretation  of  se- 
lected poems  of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning.     2.     Professor  Black. 

23.     *The    History   and   Principles   of   English   Versification.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

25.     *Spenser.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

27.     *The    Rise    and    Development    of    American    Literature.     2. 

Professor  Black. 
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31.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  Course.  Cook's  First  Lessons.  Elene. 
Practice  in  reading  at  sight.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

33.  Middle  English.  Studies  in  English  Literature  from  Orm  to 
Chaucer.     History  of  the  English    Language.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

35.  English  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Reading  and 
study  of  The  Pearl,  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  Langland, 
Wycliffe,  Gower,  and  Chaucer.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

12.    The   History    of    English    Literature  from    1580  to   1900.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

14.     Critical   Study   of  four   of   Shakespeare's   earlier   plays.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

16.     *Critical    Study   of   four   of    Shakespeare's   later   plays.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

18.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  with  readings  in  De  Quincey,  Macau- 
lay,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin.     2.     Professor  Black. 

20.     *The  Essayists  and  Letter-writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

2.     Professor  Black. 

22.     English  Poetry  from  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads 

(1557-1798).     2.     Professor  Black. 

24.     *The  English  Novel.     2.     Professor  Black. 

26.     *Milton.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

32.  Beowulf.  The  epic  will  be  studied  in  both  literary  and  linguistic 
aspects.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

34.  Middle  English.  Studies  in  English  Literature  from  Gower  to 
Spenser.     History     of     the     English     Language.     2.     Professor    Sharp. 

36.     Chaucer.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

Courses  31-34  are  not  counted  as  English  required  for  a  degree. 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  Greek  Department  do  not  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  will  be  found  valuable  in  directing 
the  student  of  English  Literature  to  the  primary  sources  of  some  of  the 
English  masterpieces: 

[VIII,  25,  Plato's  Republic;  26.  Aristotle's  Politics;  41  and  42, 
History  of  Greek  Literature;  46,  Homer.] 

Course  X,  10,  Roman  Lyric  Poetry,  is  developed  with  frequent  reference 
to  modern  literatures. 

See  also  Courses  XVII,  7,  8,  9,  10;    XVIII,  39,  40. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

45.  The  Prophets.     2.     Professor  Knudson. 

47.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     3.     Professor  Buell. 

49.  The  Pauline  Epistles.     2.     Professor  Buell. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
40.     *The  English  Bible.     2.     Professor  Black. 

46.  The  Prophets.     Continues    Course   45.     2.     Professor  Knudson. 

48.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     Continues  Course  47.     3. 
Professor  Buell. 

50.  The  Pauline  Epistles.    Continues  Course  49.  2.    Professor  Buell. 

Attention  is   directed    to   the    courses    in  Hebrew,  XIII,  1,  2,  and    in 
New  Testament  Greek,  VIII,  48. 

FRENCH  -  SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
GEOLOGY  -  SEE  CHEMISTRY 

VII.     Germanic  Languages  and  Literature 

Professors  Perrin  and  Aurelio 

For  Anglo-Saxon  see  Group  VI. 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.     Elementary  Course  in  Modern  German.    Marchen  und  Erzahl- 
ungen.     Gluck   Auf.     Im   Vaterland.     3.     Professor   Perrin. 

3.     Composition.     Grammatical   drill.     The   course   to  be  elected  by 
Freshmen  entering   with    Elementary    German.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

5.     Practice  in  Reading — First  Course.     Sommermarchen.    Hoher  als 
die  Kirche.     Other  suitable  stories.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

This  course,   parallel  with  Course  3,  enables  Sophomores  that  began 
German  in  College  to  elect  four  hours  simultaneously. 
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7.     Modern  Authors.     Study  of    vocabulary  and  diction,  with  short 
themes.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

11.  Classical  Authors.  Works  of  the  Great  Dramatists.  Maria 
Stuart.     Egmont.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

13.     Practice  in  Reading  Scientific  German.     2.    Professor  Aurelio. 

15.  *Practice  in  Reading  Philosophical  German.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

17.  German  Lyric  Poetry.  Wenckebach's  Die  Schonsten  Deutschen 
Lieder.     Many  poems  are  memorized.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

19.  *Faust.  Discussions  of  the  subject-matter  and  purposes  of  the 
poem.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

21.  *Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur.  Notes  taken  in 
German  and  elaborated.     Illustrative    Reading.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

23.  German  Dramatics.  A  course  in  memorizing  dialogues  and 
short  plays,  with  especial  training  in  pronunciation,  sentence  intona- 
tion, practical  phonetics,  and  conversation.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

25.  German  Dramatics  —  Advanced  Course.  Presupposes  Courses 
23  and  24.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

27.  *German  Dramatics — Alternate  Advanced  Course.  2.  Professor 
Perrin. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     Continues  and  presupposes  Course  1.     3.     Professor  Perrin. 

4.     Continues  and  presupposes  Course  3.     2.   Professor  Aurelio. 

6.  Continued  Practice  in  Reading.  Irrfahrten.  Der  Schwiegersohn. 
Other  works  of  progressing  difficulty.  See  note  under  Course  5. 
Presupposes  satisfactory  completion  of  Course  5.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

8.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  2.  Professor 
Perrin. 

10.  *German  Newspaper.  The  reading  of  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  or  of  a  similar  newspaper,  with  discussions  and 
themes  on  current  topics.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 
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12.  Continues  Course  11.  Braut  von  Messina.  Minna  von 
Bamhelm  or  Nathan  der  Weise.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

14.     Continues   Course   13.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

16.      *Continues  Course  15.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

18.  Kulturhistorische  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  Lectures  ac- 
companied by  illustrations  of  early  Teutonic  civilization.  Notes  taken  in 
German  and  elaborated.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

20.  *Germany.  A  study  of  its  cities  and  internal  organization;  con- 
ducted in  German,  with  maps  and  lantern-slides.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

22.     *Alt-und  Mittelhochdeutsche  Literatur  aus  deutschen  Texten. 

2.     Professor  Perrin. 

24.     Continues  Course  23.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

26.  Continues  Course  25,  making  use  of  Maria  Stuart  or  a  similar 
classic.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

28.     ^Continues  Course  27.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

Courses  1  and  2  correspond  to  the  elementary  entrance  requirement; 
and  Courses  1-6,  to  the  advanced. 

Courses  5  and  6  aim  to  establish  a  working  vocabulary. 

Courses  23-28  are  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  suitably  proficient 
students. 

The  yearly  alternation  of  courses  provides  a  large  number  of  electives 
for  students  wishing  to  give  especial  attention  to  German.  The  courses 
as  specified  may  also  be  changed,  and  the  cycle  enlarged,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  students.  The  study  of  works  not  taken  up  in  class  is 
encouraged  and  directed. 

If  supplemented  with  collateral  reading  or  with  the  study  of  Old  and 
Middle  High  German  or  of  Anglo  Saxon  and  Gothic,  certain  of  these 
courses  are  creditable  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


VIII.     Greek  Language    and  Literature 

Professors  Taylor  and  Aurelio 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  group  to  certain  courses  which  do  not  require 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 
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FIRST  SEMESTER 
1.     *Beginning  Course  in  Greek.     4.     Professor  Taylor. 

3.  Second-year  Course  in  Greek.  Anabasis.  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition.    4.     Professor  Taylor. 

5.  Xenophon.  Selections  from  the  Memorabilia.^  For  students  that 
have  completed  the  regular  preparation  in  Greek.  In  connection  with 
the  reading  a  thorough  review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  gives  prepara- 
tion for  effective  work  in  the  advanced  courses.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

9.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Primarily  for  Freshmen  that  enter 
with  Greek.     1.     Professor  Taylor. 

11.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

13.  *Demosthenes,  De  Corona.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

15.  *Aeschines,  Against  Ctesiphon.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

17.  *Plato,  Apology.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

19.  Greek  Lyrics.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

23.  *Aeschylus,  Choephoroi.  Sophocles,  Electra.  This  course,  con- 
tinued in  Course  24,  furnishes  a  comparative  study  of  the  Greek  drama. 
The  plots  of  the  Choephoroi  of  Aeschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  Electra  of  Euripides  are  carefully  compared,  and  the  results  of 
this  comparative  study  are  presented  by  the  student.  One  or  more  of 
the  classical  French  dramas  on  the  same  theme  will  be  read.  2. 
Professor  Taylor. 

25.  Plato,  Republic.  The  entire  work  will  be  read  in  Davies  and 
Vaughan's  English  translation.  Selections  will  be  read  from  Cicero's 
De  Re  Publica,  and  St.  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei.  This  course,  open 
only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduates,  may  profitably  be  taken  by 
students  of  either  ancient  or  modern  literature.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

29.  *  Aristotle,  Poetics.  This  work  will  be  read  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  constant  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Poetics  to  modern 
drama.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

31.  *Theocritus.  In  connection  with  Selected  Idylls  of  Theocritus, 
collateral  reading  will  be  assigned  in  both  Latin  and  modern  pastoral 
poetry,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  estimate  the  relative  importance 
of  ancient  and  modern  pastoral  poetry.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors, 
and  graduates.  The  course  will  be  given  upon  the  application  of  three 
or  more  qualified  students.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

33.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.  The  Structure  of  a  Drama. 
The    Ideal    Tragic  Hero.     The  Dramatic  Unities.     The  members    of  the 
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class  will  read  critically,  either  in  the  original  or  in  translations,  selected 
dramas  in  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  Danish, 
and  English  literature.  Knowledge  of  any  language  but  English  is  not 
presupposed,  but  reading  of  the  foreign  plays  in  the  original  will  be 
encouraged.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduate  students.  2. 
Professor  Taylor. 

35.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Advanced  Course.  1.  Professor 
Taylor. 

37.  *Greek  Prosody.  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  and  brief  reports 
on  assigned  topics.  Designed  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  Greek  meters.  This  course  will  be  found  helpful 
to  those  preparing  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

39.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Sounds  and  inflec- 
tions. An  introduction  to  comparative  philology,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers.  Primarily  for  Seniors.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

41.  *History  of  Greek  Literature.  Early  Greek  Literature.  Attic 
Literature.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required.  Fowler's  History  of 
Greek  Literature  will  be  used,  and  collateral  reading  will  be  assigned  in 
Wright's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translations. 
Constant  reference  will  be  made  to  those  works  of  modern  literature  in 
which  the  influence  of  ancient  Greek  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

43.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  studies  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Intended  to  develop  appreciation  of  both  principles 
and     spirit.     Open     to    Juniors    and    Seniors.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  3.]  Greek  History.  A  survey  of  Greek  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Age  of  Pericles,  with  especial  reference  to  the  permanent 
significance  of  Greek  civilization  and  culture.  Textbook,  lectures,  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  met  the  entrance 
requirement  in  Greek  History.     2.       Professor  Aurelio. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     *Beginning  Course  in  Greek.     Anabasis.     Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion.    Continues  Course  1.     4.       Professor  Taylor. 

4.     Second-year  Course  in  Greek.    Homer,  Iliad.     Greek  Prose  Com- 
position.    Continues  Course  3.     4.     Professor  Taylor. 

6.     Homer,  Selections  from  the  Odyssey.     Especial  attention  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  poem  and  to  the  civilization  of  the  Homeric  age. 
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The  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  read  and  enjoy  Homer 
without  translating.  It  follows  Course  5  in  alternation  with  Course  8. 
Cf.  Course  46.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

8.  *Herodotus.  Selections,  with  discussion  of  literary  quality  and 
historical  value.  In  Courses  6  and  8  the  practical  knowledge  of  grammar 
acquired  in  the  first  semester  is  made  the  means  to  a  scholarly  appreci- 
ation of  the  authors  read.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

10.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Continues  Course  9.  1.  Professor 
Taylor 

12.  Euripides,  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians.  In  connection  with 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  the  Iphigenie  of  Goethe  will  be  read  in  Ger- 
man or  in  English  at  the  option  of  the  student,  and  there  will  be  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  the  play  of  Goethe  is  to  be  considered  an 
imitation  of  a  Greek  play  or  an  essentially  modern  play  with  an  ancient 
setting.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

14.  *Thucydides,  Second  Book.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

16.  *Sophocles,  Antigone.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

20.  *  Aristophanes,  Frogs.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

22.  Aristophanes,  Clouds.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

24.  *Euripides,  Electra.  Presupposes  and  continues  Course  23.  2. 
Professor  Taylor. 

26.  Aristotle,  Politics.  The  entire  work  will  be  read  in  Jowett's  trans- 
lation. Continues,  but  does  not  presuppose,  Course  25.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  More's  Utopia  and  Bacon's  New  Atlantis.  2. 
Professor  Taylor. 

28.  *The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
required.  May  be  taken  by  those  students  in  any  department  who 
wish  to  acquire  insight  into  an  important  phase  of  ancient  Greek  civili- 
zation. Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  2.  Professor 
Taylor. 

32.  *Pindar.  Selected  Odes.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and 
Graduates.  The  course  will  be  given  upon  the  application  of  three  or 
more  qualified  students.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

34.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.  Continues,  but  does  not 
presuppose,  Course  33.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

36.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Advanced  Course.  1.  Professor 
Taylor. 

40.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Syntax.  Pre- 
supposes Course  39.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 
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42.  ^History  of  Greek  Literature.  The  Alexandrian  Period.  The 
Graeco-Roman  Period.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required.  Con- 
tinues, but  does  not  presuppose,  Course  41.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Jun- 
iors, and  Seniors.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

46.  Homer.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English,  with  discussion  of  their 
literary  qualities  and  permanent  significance.  Knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  is  not  required.     2.     Professor    Aurelio. 

48.  New  Testament.  Introduction  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  problems  of  textual  criticism.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  4.]  Greek  History.  Presupposes  IX,  3,  and  continues  the  survey 
to  the  death  of  Alexander.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

Courses  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  10  are  primarily  for  classical  students  during  their 
first  year  in  college. 

Courses  17  and  14,  upon  request,  may  be  substituted  for  the  courses 
in  Lyrics  and  Aristophanes. 

Courses  39  and  40  are  primarily  for  advanced  students  preparing  to 
teach  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  VIII,  29  (Aristotle's  Poetics)  and  X,  20  (Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutio  Oratoria)  provide  a  connected  course  of  study  in  the  history  of 
ancient  literary  criticism. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  with  its  original  vases,  coins,  bronzes, 
and  marbles,  offers  rare  facilities  for  the  study  of  Greek  art. 

GYMNASTICS  —  SEE  PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTION 
HEBREW  — SEE  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 


IX.     History 

Professors  Taylor,  Baldwin,  Rice,  Aurelio,   Clarke;  and  Dr.  Cell 

The  courses  numbered  in  brackets,  while  not  counted  as  History  re- 
quired for  a  degree,  are  brought  together  here  because  of  their  historical 
bearing. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

3.  Greek  History.  A  survey  of  Greek  History  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Age  of  Pericles,  with  especial  reference  to  the  permanent  signifi- 
cance of  Greek  civilization  and  culture.  Text-books,  lectures,  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  met  the  en- 
trance requirement  in  Greek  History.  See  note  below.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

[VIII,  41.]     History  of  Greek  Literature.     A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
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required.  This  course  is  designed  to  prove  helpful  to  those  who  are 
studying  English  Literature.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

[VIII,  43].     History  of  Greek  Art.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

5.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  City  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  2.  Professor 
Rice. 

[X,  29.]     History  of  Latin  Literature.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

7.  Mediaeval  History  and  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Considered 
with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  European  civilization.  2. 
Professor  Clarke. 

9.  History  of  England.  Constitutional  and  economic  development 
of  the  English  people,  especially  in  the  last  three  centuries.  2. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

[VI,  11.]     The  History  of  English  Literature,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1580.     2.     Professor  Black. 

13.     History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

3.  Dr.  Cell. 

[111,7.]     History  of  Chemistry.     1.     Professor  Newell. 

[XI,  13.]     ^History  of  Mathematics.     1.     Professor  Coit. 

[XIV,  3.]    History  of  Philosophy.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Ancient  History  of  the  East :  the  Chaldaeo- Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews;  significance  of  their  civilization  for  that  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  history  of  mankind.     2.     Professor  Clarke. 

4.  Greek  History.  Presupposes  IX,  3,  and  continues  the  survey  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

[VIII,  42.]  History  of  Greek  Literature.  The  Alexandrian  period. 
The  Graeco-Roman  period.  Continues,  but  does  not  presuppose, 
Course  41.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

6.  Roman  History.  Advanced  Course.  Treatment  by  topics.  2. 
Professor  Rice. 

[X,  30.]     History  of  Latin  Literature.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

[X,  32.]  Topography  and  Archaeology  of  Rome.  2.  Assistant 
Professor  Cameron. 

8.  History  of  Continental  Europe,  especially  of  France  and  Germany. 

2.     Professor  Baldwin. 
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10.  European  History  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cent- 
uries: progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  foundations  of  modern 
democracy.     2.     Professor  Clarke. 

[IV,  20.]  *The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of 
General  Constitutional  History.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

[VI,   12.]     History   of    English    Literature  from   1580  to    1900.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

14.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Modern  Times.  3.  Dr.  Cell. 
[XIV,  4.]    History  of  Philosophy.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  counted  as  History  required  for  a  degree  only  when 
both  are  taken  in  the  same  academic  year. 

Courses  numbered  in  brackets  are  not  counted  as  History  required  for 
a  degree. 

The  Historical  Club  holds  monthly  meetings  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers. 

ITALIAN  — SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURE 


X.     Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  Rice  and  Assistant  Professor  Cameron 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  XXI,  and  XXII.  Exercises 
in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Intended  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  Latin 
grammar,  as  a  preparation  for  the  literary  study  of  Latin  authors  in 
higher  courses.     3.     Professor    Rice  and  Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Language.  The  classi- 
fication of  languages;  the  outlines  of  phonetics;  the  principles  of 
change  in  language.  Advised  as  a  preparation  for  later  study  of  lan- 
guages.    1.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

5.  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence.  This  course  is  literary 
rather  than  grammatical,  and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  drama.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

7.     Latin  Prose  Composition.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

9.  Roman  Satire.  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and 
readings.  A  connected  study  of  Roman  Satire,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  life  and   works  of  Horace  and  of  Juvenal.     3.     Professor  Rice. 
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11.  *Lucretius,  de  Natura  Rerum.  Introductory  lectures  on  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Epicurean  system,  its  physics  and  its 
ethics.  The  atomic  doctrine  of  Lucretius;  his  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  of  the  origin  of  civilization.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

13.  Tacitus.  Introductory  lectures  on  earlier  Roman  historians. 
Selections  from  the  Annals  and  the  Agricola.  2.  Assistant  Professor 
Cameron. 

15.  *Cicero.  His  life,  character,  and  work.  Reading  of  selected  ora- 
tions and  letters  and  parts  of  his  rhetorical  works.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  last  period  of  his  life.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

17.  Martial,  Epigrams.  Persius,  Satires.  Lucan,  Pharsalia.  Studies 
in  post-Augustan  poetry.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

21.  *Advanced  Prose  Coniposition.  Especially  for  students  intend- 
ing to  teach  Latin.  Writing  of  continuous  Latin  prose,  and  practice 
in  Latin  conversation.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

29.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Lectures,  reports,  required  reading 
of  Latin  authors.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

31.  introduction  to  Roman  Epigraphy.  Exercises  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Latin  inscriptions.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

33.  *The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Romans.  The  study  is 
based  upon  the  monuments  and  literature  of  Roman  civilization.  Lec- 
tures, supplemented  by  required  reading  and  reports.  2.  Professor 
Rice. 

[VIII,  39.]  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Sounds 
and  inflections.  An  introduction  to  classical  philology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers.  Primarily  for  Seniors. 
2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  5.]  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  2. 
Professor  Rice. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Cicero,  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia.  Sight  reading,  with  exer- 
cises in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Designed  to  develop  a  facility  in 
reading  Latin  prose  at  sight,  in  preparation  for  reading  Latin  authors  as 
literature.     3.     Professor  Rice  and  Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

6.  Roman  Epistolary  Literature.  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

8.     Latin  Prose  Composition.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 
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10.  Roman  Lyric  Poetry.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  Catullus, 
Studies  in  Roman  and  modern  lyric  poetry.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

12.  *Roman  Philosophy.  Cicero  and  Seneca.  The  Academics  and 
the  Stoics.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

14.     A  rapid   reading   course   in   Caesar,   Vergil,   and   Ovid.     For 

advanced  students  only,  and  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  be 
teachers  of  Latin.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

16.  *Vergil.  Reading  of  the  Eclogues,  parts  of  the  Georgics,  and 
selected  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Vergil's  motives,  literary  methods,  and 
influence  on  subsequent  literature.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

18.  Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis.  The  Roman  Novel.  2. 
Professor  Rice. 

20.     Quintilian,  Institutio  Oratoria,  and  Horace,  de  Arte  Poetica. 

Study  of  Roman  methods  of  education.  Roman  literary  criticism.  2. 
Professor  Rice. 

22.  *Latin  Prose  Composition.  Advanced  course.  Translation  into 
Latin  of  continuous  English  prose.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

30.     History  of  Latin  Literature.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

32.  Topography  and  Archaeology  of  Rome.  History  of  the  City  and 
of  its  monuments.  No  extended  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

34.     *Life  of  the  Ancient  Romans.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

36.  ""Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  The  history  of  the  alpha- 
bet, the  various  styles  of  writing  used  in  Latin  manuscripts,  ancient 
bookmaking;  the  methods  of  text  criticism,  and  the  history  of  classical 
studies.  Practical  exercises  in  reading  manuscripts  and  facsimiles. .  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Cameron. 

[VIII,  40.]  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  ^Syntax. 
Presupposes  Course  VIII,  39.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  6.]  Roman  History.  Advanced  Course.  Treatment  by  topics. 
2.     Professor  Rice. 

Courses  11-36  are  open  only  to  students  that  have  taken  six  hours*of 
Latin  in  college. 

Courses  VIII,  29  (Aristotle's  Poetics)  and  III,  20  (Quintilian'slln- 
stitutio  Oratoria )  provide  a  connected  course  of  study  in  ancient  literary 
criticism. 


LAW  — SEE  ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIAL    SCIENCE 
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XI.     Mathematics 

Professors  Coit  and  Bruce 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  Algebra,  with  topical  discussions.  Equal  attention  to  the  theory 
of  algebraic  methods,  and  to  their  application  in  solutions.  Required 
for  a  degree.     4.     Professor  Bruce. 

9.     Analytic  Geometry.     Text-book  and  lectures.     3.     Professor  Coit. 

II.  Calculus.  Introduction  to  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with 
applications.  Required  for  Course  I,  5.  Text-book  and  lectures.  3. 
Professor  Coit. 

13.  *History  of  Mathematics.  Text-book  and  supplementary  lec- 
tures. Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  and  4.  Not  counted  as  Mathematics 
required  for  a  degree.     1.     Professor  Coit. 

15.  *Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  This  course,  mainly 
lectures,  takes  up  important  topics  which  for  want  of  time  are  omitted 
or  "treated  briefly  in  Courses  1  and  4;  such  as  Infinite  Series,  Loga- 
rithms, Undetermined  Coefficients,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and  its 
applications,  Trigonometric  Series,  and  Computation  of  Functions.  2. 
Professor  Coit. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     Solid    Geometry,  with    special    attention    to    geometric    method. 

Required  for  a  degree,  save  in  the  case  of  students  who  present  Solid 

Geometry  in  entrance.  Such  students  can  not  gain  credit  in  this  course. 
2.     Professor  Bruce. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Required,  unless  presented  in  entrance,  of 
all  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  and  of  those  who  continue  in  Mathe- 
matics or  who  elect  any  course  in  Physics  except  Course  10.  If  Plane 
Trigonometry  be  presented  in  entrance,  no  credit  can  be  gained  for  this 
course.     2.     Professor  Bruce. 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practical  applications  to  Astronomy 
and   Geodesy,  including  navigation.     2.     Professor  Bruce. 

8.  *Plane  Surveying.  Special  attention  is  given  to  practice  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  including  compass,  transit,  and  level.  2.  Professor 
Bruce. 

10.     Analytic   Geometry.     Continues  Course  9.     2.     Professor  Coit. 
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12.  Calculus,  with  applications  to  mechanical  and  gravitational  prob- 
lems.    Continues  Course  11.     2.     Professor  Coit. 

14.  *Curve  Tracing.  A  study  of  this  topic  supplemental  to  its  brief 
treatment  in  Course  12.     Lectures.     1.     Professor  Coit. 

16.  *Modern  Algebra,  with  special  reference  to  Determinants  and 
Theory  of  Equations.     Presupposes  Course  15.     2.     Professor  Bruce. 

18.  Modern  Geometry.  Polar  Reciprocation,  Projection,  Trilinear 
Co-ordinates,  and  other  selected  topics.  Presupposes  Course  10.  3. 
Professor  Bruce. 

Course  13  is  not  counted  as  Mathematics  required  for  a  degree. 


XII.     Music 

Professor  Marshall  and  Mr.  Cole 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Lectures  and  private  reading. 
Analytical  study  of  the  masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to  the 
listener.  The  history  of  the  art  of  music  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  present  day.  This  course  does  not  presuppose  a 
technical  knowledge  of  music.     2.     Professor  Marshall. 

3.  Harmony.  Chords,  their  construction,  relations,  and  progressions, 
the  harmonization  of  melodies  and  basses,  with  original  work.  Pre- 
supposes a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  and  some 
proficiency  in  piano-playing.     2.     Professor  Marshall. 

5.  Advanced  Harmony.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4.  1.  Professor 
Marshall. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music  in  Schools.  Designed 
for  those  interested  in  teaching  or  supervising  music  in  schools.  The 
membership  is  limited.  Those  wishing  to  register  will  confer  with  the 
instructor  in  advance.     2.     Mr.  Cole. 

9.     Counterpoint.     Presupposes   Course  3.     2.     Professor  Marshall. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Continues  and  presupposes  Course  1,  2. 
Professor  Marshall. 

4.  Harmony.    Continues  Course  3.   2.   Professor  Marshall. 

6.  Advanced  Harmony.  Continues  Course  5.  1.  Professor 
Marshall. 
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8.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music  in  Schools.  Continues 
Course  7.     2.     Mr.  Cole. 

10.     Counterpoint.     Continues    Course   9.     2.     Professor  Marshall. 


XIII.     Oriental  Languages 

Professors  Perrin  and  Knudson 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.  Perry's  Primer.  Lanman's  Reader.  2. 
Professor  Perrin. 

3.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  comparative  grammar. 
Selections  from  the  Vedas.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  1. 
Professor  Perrin. 

5.  Elements  of  Hebrew,  with  exercises  for  beginners.  3.  Professor 
Knudson. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.  Hitopadeea  and  Kathasaritsagara.  Pre- 
supposes and  continues  Course  1.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

4.  Selections  from  the  Brahmana  and  Sutra,  with  lectures  on 
Indian  literature  and  philosophy.  Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 
1.     Professor  Perrin. 

6.  Hebrew  Readings  with  Syntax.  Presupposes  Course  5.  4. 
Professor  Knudson. 

For  qualified  special  or  graduate  students  more  advanced  courses  in 
Hebrew  can  be  provided. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  its  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  and  its  more  recent  acquisitions  from  various  sources,  offers 
opportunities  among  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind.  Specimens  also  of 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  art  may 
be  studied  in  the  same  museum. 

XIV.     Philosophy 

Dean  Warren  and  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  discussion  of  the  chief  concepts 
and  methods  of  descriptive  psychology.  Required  of  Juniors.  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 
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3.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  effort  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  principal  problems  of  philosophy  by  studying  their  rise  and  develop- 
ment in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval  thought.  Elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

7.  Epistemology.  A  systematic  study  of  current  theories  of  the 
character  and  validity  of  the  knowledge   process.     Presupposes  Courses 

1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Elective  for  Seniors  and  graduate  students.  3.  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Riper. 

9.  Theism.  The  development,  content,  and  validity  of  the  idea  of 
God.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  Elective  for  Seniors.  3.  Dean 
Warren. 

11.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  especially  his  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  Primarily 
for  graduates.     Must  be  taken  either  after,  or  together  with,  Course  7. 

2.  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

[X,  11.]     *Roman  Philosophy.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Logic.  The  mental  processes  comprised  in  good  thinking:  attention 
and  interest,  observation,  reflection,  defining,  assertion,  proof,  induction. 
Illustrative  exercises.     For  Juniors  and  Seniors.     3.     Dean  Warren. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  brief  account  of  the  great  modern 
philosophers  and  schools,  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time.  Continues 
and  presupposes  Course  3.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

8.  Metaphysics.  A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the  principal 
problems  of  ontology  and  cosmology.  Continues  and  presupposes 
Course  7.     3.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

10.  Ethics.  A  discussion  of  the  leading  issues  involved  in  morality: 
the  origin  and  ultimate  sanction  of  moral  codes;  the  ideas  of  good, 
duty,  virtue;  etc.  Primarily  for  Seniors  and  graduate  students.  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

12.  Pragmatism.  A  critical  review  of  the  most  prominent  literature 
of  the  "pragmatic"  movement  in  contemporary  philosophy.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.  Presupposes  Courses  7  and  8,  or  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  latter.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

[X,  12.]     *Roman  Philosophy.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

Attention   is  directed   to  the  courses  of  Group  VIII   concerned  with 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

PHONETICS  —  SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURE 
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XV.     Physical  Instruction 

Miss  Blackwell  and  Dr.  Elliott 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1A.     For  young  men.     Elementary  Course.     Required  of  Freshmen. 
Dr.  Elliott. 

IB.     For  young  women.     Elementary  Course.     Required  of  Freshmen. 
Miss  Blackwell. 

3.  Elective  for  young  women.    Advanced  Course.    Miss  Blackwell. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2B.     Continues  IB.     Miss  Blackwell. 

4.  Continues  3.     Miss  Blackwell. 


XVI. 

Physics 

Professor  Kent 

Number  of  Courses 

Years  in  which  Stud- 

Pre-requisite 

Pre-requisite 

Group  XVI 

ent  is  advised  to 
elect 

Physics 

Mathematics 

1,   2 

Sophomore 

XI,  1,  4 

3,   4 

Junior 

XVI,  1,  2 

XI,  9, 10 
(XI,  11,12, 

5,   6,   7,   8 

Senior 

XVI,  3,  4 

collateral) 

10 

Freshman 

XI,  11,  12 

Students  intending  to  elect  XVI,  1  and  2,  are  advised,  though  not  re- 
quired, to  elect  XI,  2. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Physics.  This  course,  together  with  XVI,  2,  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more  important  physical  processes  of 
nature.  The  subjects  covered  during  the  year  are:  Mechanics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  and  in  brief  treatment, 
R.adio-activity  and  the  Electron  Theory.  The  text-book  is  Crew's 
"General  Physics."  In  the  laboratory  specially  prepared  printed  direc- 
tions are  used.  In  connection  with  the  ordinary  work  in  the  class-room 
and  laboratory  there  are  given  by  students  numerous  papers  dealing 
with  (a)  the  lives  of  famous  physicists,  and  (b)  subjects  such  as  the 
curved  ball,  the  aeroplane,  the  gyroscope,  bubbles  and  the  forces  which 
mould  them,  the  development  of  thermometry,  etc.  Three  classroom 
sessions  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours.  5  (credit  4). 
3.  Advanced  Physics.  This  course,  together  with  XVI,  4,  is  designed 
primarily  for   the  student  who  intends  to  teach  physics.     Its  aim  is  to 
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acquaint  him  thoroughly  with  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  to  give 
him  training  in  the  manipulation  of  delicate  instruments  used  in  meas- 
uring physical  constants.  The  subjects  covered  during  the  year  are: 
Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Radio-activity.  The  text- 
books are  Edser's  "Heat  for  Advanced  Students,"  Edser's  "Light  for 
Students,"  Foster  and  Porter's  "Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  and  Duff's 
"Text-book  of  Physics"  (Chapter  by  McClung  only).  In  the  laboratory 
specially  prepared  directions  are  used.  As  in  General  Physics,  the  stu- 
dents present  papers  upon  such  subjects  as  the  specific  heat  of  water, 
the  liquefaction  of  gases,  turbine  engines,  light  pressure,  the  Brownian 
movement,  the  ether,  the  principle  of  relativity,  etc.  Three  class- 
room sessions  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each.    7   (credit  5  ). 

5.  Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.  This  course,  together 
with  XVI,  6,  embraces  a  discussion  of  fact  and  theory  in  these  two 
branches  of  Physics.  The  texts  are  Baly's  "Spectroscopy,"  and  Four- 
nier's  "Electron  Theory."  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  class-room 
work  consists  of  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  by  members 
of  the  class.  Collateral  reading  is  required  of  all  students.  In  the  lab- 
oratory spectroscopic  instruments  such  as  prism  and  grating  spectro- 
meters, echelon  and  Lummer  plate  spectroscopes  and  the  interferometer 
are  used;  and  certain  experiments  dealing  with  ionization  are  performed. 
One  class-room  session  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours.  3 
(credit  2). 

7.  Original  Research  in  Spectroscopy.  This  course,  together  with 
XVI,  8,  is  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but  is  open  to 
qualified  undergraduates,  especially  those  of  the  Senior  Class.  Credit  is 
arranged  in  advance  with  the  members  of  the  class  individually. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     General  Physics.     Continues  XVI,  1.     5   (credit  4). 
4.     Advanced  Physics.     Continues  XVI,  3.     7   (credit  5). 

6.  Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.  Continues  XVI,  5. 
3  (credit  2). 

8.  Original  Research  in  Spectroscopy.  Continues  XVI,  7.  Credit 
is  arranged  in  advance  with  members  of  the  class  individually. 

10.  Elementary  Physics.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  are  not 
specializing  in  mathematics  and  are  interested  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  physical  principles.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Open  to  all 
students  upon  conference  with  the  instructor.     2. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE — SEE  BIOLOGY 

PORTUGUESE  —  SEE    ROMANCE    LANGUAGES    AND 
LITERATURE 
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XVII.     Public  Speaking 

Professors  E.  C.  Black  and  A.  K.  Black 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Preliminary  Course  in  Elocution.  Exercises  for  correct  position, 
deep  breathing,  voice  production.  Principles  of  reading :  directness, 
earnestness,  etc.  Declamations  from  standard  literature.  Open  to  all 
students   except  Freshmen.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Continues  Courses  1  and  2,  with  more  attention 
to  public  speaking.  Open  to  students  that  have  taken  Course  1,  and  to 
others   at   the  discretion   of  the  instructor.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

5.  Argumentation,  Forms  of  Public  Address.  Debating.  1.  Professor 
E.  C.  Black. 

7.  *Shakespeare.     Character  study,   reading  of  plays  for  expression. 

2.  Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

9.  Shakespeare.  In  alternation  with  Course  7.  2.  Professor  A.  K. 
Black. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     Elocution.     Continues  Course  1.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

4.  Public  Speaking.  Original  work.  Presupposes  Course  3  or  its 
equivalent.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

6.  Debating.     1.     Professor  E.  C.  Black. 

8.  *Shakespeare.  Continues  Course  7.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

10.  Shakespeare.     Continues  Course  9.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 


XVIII.     Romance  Languages  and  Literature 

Professor  Geddes  and  Mr.  Waxman 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1912-1913. 

FRENCH 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  French;  grammar  and  reading.  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  This  course  is  offered  for 
students  entering  without  French.     3.     Mr.  Waxman. 
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3.  Review  of  French  Grammar.  Composition  and  translation. 
Modern  plays  and  stories.  Dictation  and  drill  in  pronunciation.  2.  Mr. 
Waxman. 

5.  Third- Year  Course  in  French.  Prose  and  Poetry.  Claretie,  la 
Frontiere  (Jenkins);  Erckmann-Chatrian,  le  Juif  polonais  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.);  Moliere,  le  Malade  imaginaire  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Bowen, 
Modern  French  Lyrics  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  About  three  hundred 
pages  of  outside  reading  will  be  assigned  in  addition.  This  course  is 
conducted,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  French.     2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Literature.     Conducted  Mainly  in  French. 
7.     *General  View  of  French  Literature,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  The  French  Novelists  and 
Poets.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

11.     *Modern  French  Literature.     The  French  Historians,  Critics,  and 

Poets.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

13.  *Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Ronsard, 
Malherbe,  Moliere,  Corneille.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

15.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

17.     ^Seventeenth      and      Eighteenth     Century     Literature.     2. 

Professor  Geddes. 

19.  *Early  French  Literature.  Masterpieces  of  Early  Literature 
down  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation. 

Conducted  Entirely  in  French. 

21.     French   Composition   and   Grammar.     Comfort's   Exercises   in 

French  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  or  a  similar  book  will  be  used. 

This    course    is    opened    to    students    who    have    passed  Courses  3    and 

4.  2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

23.  *French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Dictation  and  memor- 
izing. A  course  which  alternates  with  French  21.  An  advanced  course, 
open  only  to  properly  qualified  students.     2. 

25.  Advanced  French  Composition.  Presupposes  Courses  21  and  22 
or  23  and  24  or  their  equivalent.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

27.  *Advanced  French  Grammar.  Presupposes  Courses  21,  22,  23, 
and  24  or  their  equivalent.  Similar  to  Course  23,  but  more  ad- 
vanced.    2.     Professor  Geddes. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar.  Courses  1  and  2  are  equivalent 
to   the   Elementary    French      in    the   entrance   requirements.      3.     Mr. 

Waxman. 

4.  Modern  Plays  and  Stories.  Dictation  and  drill  in  pronunciation. 
Continues  Course  3.     2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Holt  & 
Co.);  Corneille,  Ie  Cid  (American  Book  Co.);  Dumas,  la  Tulipe 
noire     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.);    and  outside  reading    as  in    Course  5.     2. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Literature.     Conducted  Mainly  in  French. 
8.     *Eighteenth   and   Nineteenth   Century  Literature.     Continues 
Course  7.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

10.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Continues  Course  9.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

12.  *Modern  French  Literature.  Continues  Course  11.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

14.  *Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Continues 
Course    13.     Calvin,    Marot,  Racine,    Regnard.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

16.  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Continues  Course  15.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

18.  ^Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Continues 
Course  17.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

20.  *Early  French  Literature.  Continues  Course  19.  1.  Professor 
Geddes. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation. 
Conducted  Entirely  in  French. 
22.     Composition  and  Grammar.     Original  themes,     Presupposes  and 
continues  Course  21.     2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

24.  *French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Continues  Course  23. 
Open  only  to  properly  qualified  students.  Presupposes  Course  23  or  its 
equivalent.     2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

26.  Advanced  French  Composition.  Presupposes  and  continues 
Course  25.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

28.     *  Advanced  French  Grammar.     Presupposes  and  continues  Course 

27.  2.     Professor  Geddes. 

30.  *French  Normal  Course.  The  principles  of  teaching  French, 
with  discussion  of  grammatical  constructions,  pronunciation,  etc.  Con- 
ducted in  English.      1. 
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ITALIAN 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

31.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  De  Amicis, 
Cuore  (Holt  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  La  locandiera  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

33.  Second-year  Italian.  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso, 
Manuale  della  litteratura  italiana.  D.'Ancona  e  Bacci  (Barbera), 
Vols.  I— III.  Ford's  Romances  of  Chivalry  (Holt  &.  Co.).  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

35.  *Third-year  Italian.  Italian  Literature.  Vasari,  Le  vite  de'  piu 
eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti  (Barbera).  Talks  on  the  subject- 
matter,  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
artists  and  sculptors.  Cellini,  La  vita  di  Benvenuto  Cellini  (Barbera). 
To  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

37.  Italian  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  35,  and  alternating 
with  it.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

39.  *Dante  Alighieri.  Lectures  on  his  life  and  times.  Reading  and 
explanation  of  Longfellow's  Translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Conducted    entirely    in     English.     Elective    for   Juniors    and    Seniors. 

1.  Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

32.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar,  continued.  Grandgent's  Italian 
Prose  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Manzoni,  I  promessi  sposi 
(Hachette).     Goldoni,    II  vero    amico    (  D.  C,    Heath  &    Co.).      Short 

stories  from    modern    authors.     Presupposes    and    continues    Course    31. 

2.  Professor  Geddes. 

34.  Second-year  Italian.  Dante's  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso 
(Hoepli).     Dinsmore,  Aids    to    the  Study  of  Dante    (Houghton,  Mifflin, 

&  Co.);  Gardner,  Dante  (Dent  &  Co.).  Presupposes  and  continues 
Course  33.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

36.  *Third-year  Italian.  Italian  Literature.  Castiglione,  II  corte- 
giano  (Sansoni).  Machiavelli,  II  principe  (Successori  Le  Monnier, 
Florence).  Metastasio,  Drammi  scelti  (Sonzogno,  Milano).  Alfieri,  Prose 
e  poesie  scelte  (Ulrico  Hoepli,  Milano).  Talks  on  the  authors'  times 
and  contemporaries.  To  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
2.     Professor  Geddes. 

38.  Italian  Classics.  Presupposes  and  continues  course  37.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 
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40.  *Dante  Alighieri,  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Presupposes  and 
continues  Course  39.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

Students  that  so  desire  may  pursue,  under  the  instructor's  supervision, 
a  course  of  outside  reading  in  Italian  upon  any  subject  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

SPANISH 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

41.  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.).  Padre  Isla,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  2. 
Mr.  Waxman. 

43.  Second-year  Spanish.  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition  (Holt  & 
Co.).     Galdds,    Marianela    (D.   C.   Heath  &  Co.).     2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

45.  *Third-year  Spanish.  Calderon,  El  me'dico  de  su  honra;  Lope  de 
Vega,  La  esclava  de  su  galdn;  Tirso  de  Molina,  Moreto  y  Cabana.  Juan 
Ruiz  Alarcdn,  Francisco  de  Rojas;  Ford's  Spanish  Anthology.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

47.  Spanish  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  45,  and  alternating 
with  it.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

42.  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar, 
continued.  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Echegaray,  O  locura  6  santidad  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).    2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

44.  Second-year  Spanish.  Continues  Course  43.  Moratin,  El 
si  de  las  nifias  (American  Book  Co. ) ;  Caballero,  La  familia  de 
Alvareda  (Holt  &  Co.);  Galdds,  Electra  (American  Book  Co.).  Mod- 
ern plays  and  stories.     2.     Mr.  Waxman. 

46.  *Third-year  Spanish.  Continues  Course  45.  Cervantes, 
selections  from  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha  (Bibliothek  spanischer 
Schriftsteller,  Leipzig;  Rengersche  Buchhandlung) ;  Lope  de  Vega,  La 
estrella  de  Sevilla;  Calderdn  de  la  Barca,  El  magico  prodigioso  (both 
published  formerly  in  one  volume  by  De  Vries,  Ibarra  &  Co.,  Boston, 
now  republished  by  Holt  &  Co. ) ;  Te*llez,  Don  Gil  de  las  calzas 
verdes  (Holt  &  Co.);  Gil  y  Zarate,  Guzmdn  el  Bueno  (Ginn  &  Co.).  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

48.  Spanish  Classics.  Presupposes  and  continues  47.  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

Students  that  so  desire  may  pursue,  under  the  instructor's  supervision. 
a  course  of  outside  reading  in  Spanish  upon  any  subject  in  which  they  are 
interested. 
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PORTUGUESE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

51.  F.  de  Lencastre,  Nouvelle  methode  pour  apprendre  la  langue  por- 
tugaise  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig);  Julio  Diniz,  Uma  familia  ingleza;  A 
morgadinha  dos  Cannaviaes;  Seroes  da  provincia  (all  published  by  the 
Companhia  Nacional,  Lisbon).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  essentials 
of   the    grammar.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

53.  *Second-year  Portuguese.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

52.  Paulino  De  Souza,  Grammaire  portugaise  (Gamier  freres, 
Paris);  A.  Herculano,  Enrico  o  presbytero  (Moreira  &  Pinheiro,  Lisbon); 
O  monge  de  Cister  (Tavares,  Cardoso  e  irmao,  Lisbon ) ;  Guilherme  Gama, 
Prosas  simples  (Gomes,  Lisbon);  Dr.  A.  Silva  Gayo,  Mario  (Coimbra, 
Imprensa  Academica);  Luiz  de  Camoes,  Os  Lusiadas  (Brockhaus, 
Leipzig).     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

54.  *Second-year  Portuguese.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

PHONETICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

61.  General  Principles  of  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  sounds.  Passy-Rambeau,  Chrestomathie  Francaise 
(Holt   &    Co.);    Rippmann's    Elements  of  Phonetics     (Dent    &    Mac- 

millan);  Sweet's  Primer  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press);  Passy,  les 
Sons   du   francais    (Paris).     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

62.  Practical  Exercises  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Pronunci- 
ation. This  course  presupposes  and  continues  Course  61.  1.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 


Course  3  is  open  to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2,  or 
that  enter  with  Elementary  French,  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  that  have  satisfactorily  completed  Courses 
3  and  4,  or  that  pass  the  examination  given  at  the  opening  of  the  course. 
It  is  the  regular  course  for  Freshmen  entering  with  advanced  French. 

Students  that  elect  advanced  courses  in  French  Literature  must  have 
completed  Courses  5  and  6,  or  must  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their 
fitness. 
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Unless  four  competent  students  register  for  advanced  work  in  early 
French  literature,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Phonetics,  the  instructor, 
at  his  discretion,  may  omit  the  course. 

Whenever  practicable,  it  has  been  customary  to  secure  men  distinguished 
in  arts  and  letters  to  address  the  students  of  the  Romance  languages. 
The  Alliance  Francaise  of  Paris  maintains  in  this  city  annual  courses  of 
lectures  in  French  upon  French  life,  literature,  history,  and  art.  The 
first  course  of  six  lectures  occurs  at  intervals  during  the  first  semester;  and 
the  second,  consisting  also  of  six  lectures,  at  intervals  during  the  second 
semester.  Italian  lectures  on  the  Divine  Comedy  by  distinguished  Italians 
and  Americans  are  given  in  Boston  University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Circolo  Italiano  di  Boston.     Students  are  cordially  invited    to    attend. 

SANSKRIT —  SEE  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE — SEE  ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCE 

SPANISH — SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

ZOOLOGY— SEE  BIOLOGY 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

(Not  designed  for  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

On  Saturdays  and  in  the  later  afternoon  hours  special 
courses  are  offered,  primarily  for  teachers,  but  open  to  other 
qualified  students. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  in  1912-1913  will  be  similar  in 
scope  to  those  given  in  1911-1912. 

As  the  University  wishes  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  teachers 
it  will  arrange,  if  practicable,  courses  in  any  department  in 
which  a  sufficient  number  request  instruction.  Correspond- 
ence with  the  Dean  of  the  College  is  invited. 

Those  desiring  enrolment  will  confer  with  the  instructors 
between  10  and  12.30  on  Saturday,  September  28,  1912,  or 
February  10,  1913,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  as  a  preliminary  to  registration 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  For  the  convenience  of  in- 
structors and  students,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  regis- 
tration, if  desired,  be  effected  at  the  time  specified. 

The  charge  for  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week,  unless  other- 
wise announced,  is  Ten  Dollars  a  semester;    for  a  course  of 
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two  hours  a  week,  Twenty  Dollars  a  semester.  The  fees  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Upon  meeting  the  requirements  for  regular  standing  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  students  may  count  full  credits  for 
any  of  these  courses  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Letters,  or  Science.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  may,  with  the  Dean's  approval,  and  under  special 
provision  for  collateral  work,  count  certain  of  the  courses 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Unless  credits  are 
desired,  examinations  are  optional. 

Teachers  may  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

I.  Entrance  requirements:  for  teachers  of  less  than  three 
years'  experience,  the  regular  requirements ;  for  other  teachers, 
a  substantial  equivalent,  each  case  being  considered  upon  its 
merits. 

II.  Credit  for  previous  work:  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
all  work  judged  to  be  of  collegiate  grade,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
ninety  hours. 

III.  Requirements    for    the   degree:     one   hundred    and 
twenty  semester  hours,  certain  of  which  will  be  prescribed  by 
the  College. 

IV.  Residence :  courses  aggregating  at  least  thirty  hours, 
not  necessarily  within  a  specified  period,  must  be  taken  in 
residence. 

COURSES  GIVEN  IN  191 1-12 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

ANGLO-SAXON 

Professor  Perrin 

1.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  Reading  from  Aelfred,  Caedmon,  and 
Cynewulf.     1. 

7.  Historical  Development  of  Modern  English  Pronunciation  and 
Orthography.     1 . 

9.  Middle  English.  Reading  of  Early  English  Texts,  with  study  of 
the  dialects  and  etymological  development.  Some  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon   is   necessary  to  a   good   understanding  of  the  course.     1. 
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DRAMA 

Professor  Taylor 
1.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.     1. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Black 

1.  Rise  and  Development  of  Literature  in  America,  from  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Colonies  to  the  Establishment  of  Nationality.     1. 

3.  Shakespeare's  Development  in  Comedy,  being  critical  studies  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  (1590-1592);  Twelfth  Night  (1600-1602);  The  Win- 
ter's Tale  (1610-1611).     1. 

5.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature,  with  studies  in  represent- 
ative English  prose  and  verse  from  Chaucer's  The  Canterbury  Tales  to 
Arnold's  Empedocles  on  Etna.     1. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Geddes 

1.  First-year  French.     1. 

2.  Third-year  French.  A  continuation  of  the  Second-year  French 
given  in  1910-11.     1. 

3.  French  Literature.     Masterpieces  of  the    nineteenth    century.     1. 

4.  French  Composition.     Letters,  narration,  description.     1. 

5.  Phonetics,  applied  to  the  study  of  French  and  English  pro- 
nunciation.    1. 

GERMAN 

Professor   Perrin 
3.     An  Intermediate  Course  in  Reading  and  Composition.     1. 

5.  Drill  in  German  Pronunciation,  Sentence  Construction,  and 
Oral  Use  of  the  Language.     1. 

11.  Lectures  in  German  upon  German  Literature,  both  as  a  whole 
and  at  special  periods.     1. 

13.     German  Conversation.     1 

GREEK 

Professor  Taylor 
1.     Plato,  Republic.     1. 
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ITALIAN 

Professor  Geddes 

1.  First-year  Italian.     1. 

2.  Second-year  Italian.     1. 

3.  Third-year  Italian.     1. 

4.  Dante.     Conducted  entirely  in  English.  •  1. 

LATIN 

Professor  Rice 
1.     Latin  Writing.     Required  writing,  criticism,  and  discussions.     1. 

3.  Latin  Literature.  The  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.  Lectures  and 
reports  and  assigned  reading.     1. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Marshall  and  Mr.  Cole. 

1.  A  Course  in  Elementary  Harmony.     1. 
3.     The  History  of  Music.     1. 

5.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music  in  Schools.     2. 

7.  A  course  designed  particularly  for  the  assistance  of  regular  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  who  are  required  to  give  also  some  instruction  in 
music.     Classes  limited  to  ten  pupils.     1. 

Courses    1    and  3,  by  Professor  Marshall;    Courses  5  and  7,  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Cole,  Director  of   Music  in  the  Schools  of   Brookline. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Kent 

2.  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  "New  Physics,"  being  an  application  of  the 
Electron  Theory  to  the  phenomena  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Radio-activity.     3    (2). 

PORTUGUESE 

Professor  Geddes 
1.     First-year  Portuguese.     1. 
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SPANISH 

Professor  Geddes 

1.  First-year  Spanish.     1. 

2.  Second-year  Spanish.     1. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

ANGLO-SAXON  AND  EARLY  ENGLISH 

Professor  Perrin 

2.     Continuation  of  the  Course  for  Beginners  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Readings  from  Aelfred,  Caedmon,  and  Cynewulf.     1. 

8.     Historical   Development   of   Modern   English    Pronunciation 
and  Orthography.     1. 

10.  Middle  English.  Reading  of  Early  English  Texts  with  study  of 
the  dialects  and  etymological  development.  Some  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  presupposed.     1. 

DRAMA 

Professor  Taylor 

2.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama:    Modern  Drama.     Brander 

Matthews's  A  Study  of  the  Drama.  Brunetiere's  Law  of  the 
Drama.  The  Closet  Drama.  Classification  of  the  Drama.  The 
Structure  of  a  Play.  The  following  plays  or  an  equivalent,  read  criti- 
cally: Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Sackville  and  Norton,  Gorboduc;  Shakespeare, 
Hamlet;  Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti;  Goethe,  Faust;  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart; 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals;  Addison,  Cato;  Hugo,  Hernani;  Tennyson,  Becket; 
Sardou,  les  Pattes  de  Mouche;  Ibsen,  A  Doll's  House;  Rostand,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac;  Sudermann,  Magda.  Knowledge  of  any  language  except 
English  not  presupposed,  but  reading  of  the  foreign  plays  in  the  original 
is  encouraged.     1. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Black 
2.     American  Literature  from  Washington  Irving  to  Bret  Harte.     1. 

4.  Shakespeare's  Development  in  Tragedy,  being  critical  studies  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (1592-1597);  Hamlet  (1602);  King  Lear  (1605- 
1606).     1. 

6.     The  English  Novel  from  Scott  to  Meredith.     1. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  Geddes 

2.     First-year  French.     1. 

4.  Third-year  French.  A  continuation  of  the  Second-year  French 
given  in  1910-1911.     1. 

6.     French  Literature.     Masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century.     1. 

8.     French  Composition.     Letters,  narration,  description.     1. 

10.  Phonetics,  applied  to  the  study  of  French  and  English  pronunci- 
ation.    1. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Perrin 

4.     An  Intermediate  Course  in  Reading  and  Composition.     1. 

6.  Drill  in  German  Pronunciation,  Sentence  Construction,  and 
Oral  Use  of  the  Language.     1. 

12.  Lectures  in  German  upon  German  Literature,  both  as  a  whole 
and  at  special  periods.     1. 

14.     German  Conversation.     1. 

GREEK 

Professor  Taylor 

2.  Aristotle,  Politics.  The  entire  work,  either  in  the  Greek  or  in 
Jowett's  translation,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Selections  from 
More's  Utopia  and  Bacon's  New  Atlantis.  For  students  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  literature.     1. 


ITALIAN 

Professor  Geddes 
2.     First-year  Italian.     1. 
4.     Second-year  Italian.     1. 
6.     Third-year  Italian.     1. 
8.     Dante.     Conducted  entirely  in  English.     1. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Rice 
1.     Latin  Writing.     Required  writing,  criticism,  and  discussions.     1. 

3.  Latin  Literature.  The  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.  Lectures  and 
reports  and  assigned  reading.     1. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Marshall  and   Mr.  Cole 
1.     A  Course  in  Elementary  Harmony.     1. 

3.  Advanced  Harmony.     1. 

6.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music  in  Schools.     2. 

7.  A  course  for  the  assistance  of  regular  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
who  are  required  to  give  also  some  instruction  in  music.     1. 

Courses  1  and  3  by  Professor  Marshall;  Courses  5  and  7  by  Mr. 
Cole. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Kent 

1.  A  Brief  Study  of  the  "New  Physics,"  being  an  application  of  the 
Electron  Theory  to  the  phenomena  of  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Radio-activity.     Continues   the    course    of  the  first  semester.     3    (2). 

PORTUGUESE 

Professor  Geddes 

2.  First-year  Portuguese.     1. 

SPANISH 

Professor  Geddes 
2.     First-year  Spanish.     1. 

4.  Second-year  Spanish.     1. 

PETITIONS 

In  presenting  any  request  to  the  Faculty  or  to  its  several 
committees,  as  for  late  registration,  examinations,  change  of 
course,  etc.,  students  will  use  the  prescribed  form  obtainable 
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at  the  college  bookstore.  The  petition  should,  if  practicable, 
be  endorsed  by  the  student's  adviser.  A  student  that  wishes 
to  withdraw  from  a  course,  or  to  enter  a  course  after  the 
first  day  of  the  semester,  must  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Registration  a  petition  endorsed  by  the  instructor  of  each 
course  involved. 

In  applying  for  the  special  examinations  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  November  and  of  March,  students  must  specify 
upon  their  petitions  the  cause  of  detention  from  the  regular 
semester  examination. 

CREDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  PROMOTIONS 

CREDITS 

The  unit  in  reckoning  requirements  and  credits  is  the 
semester  hour,  equivalent  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one 
semester. 

Standing  in  a  completed  course  is  indicated  as  excellent, 
good,  fair,  poor,  deficient,  —  abbreviated  as  E,  G,  F,  P,  and  D. 

A  candidate  with  an  unremoved  entrance  condition  in 
French  or  German,  or  in  Greek  History  or  Roman  History, 
cannot  receive  credit  toward  the  degree  for  any  college  course 
in  the  same  subject. 

An  entrance  condition  still  unremoved  at  the  close  of  the 
entrance  examinations  in  September  of  the  second  year 
debars  from  counting  toward  a  degree  any  course  of  the 
department  in  which  the  condition  stands,  except  such  courses 
as  may  be  repeated  by  reason  of  failure  in  examination.  No 
candidate  with  an  entrance  condition  unremoved  will  be 
allowed  to  register  as  a  regular  student  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  the  several  courses  are  regularly  held  at 
the  end  of  each  semester. 

Special  examinations,  intended  for  students  necessarily 
detained  from  the  regular  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
semester,  are  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  November  and  of 
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March.  They  can  be  taken  only  by  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
Applications,  in  prescribed  form  of  petition,  and  showing  the 
cause  of  detention,  must  be  presented  at  the  Dean's 
office  before  noon  of  the  Friday  preceding  the  examinations. 
For  a  special  examination  in  a  subject  required  for  entrance 
a  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made.  Receipts  from  this  source 
are  added  to  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  College  library. 

PROMOTION  AND  GRADUATION 

Place  in  the  several  class  lists  published  in  the  annual 
catalogue  requires  a  total  credit  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  as  follows:  for  Sophomore  standing,  thirty  hours; 
for  Junior,  sixty;   for  Senior,  ninety-five. 

Lists  of  candidates  for  graduation  at  the  ensuing  Commence- 
ment are  posted  upon  the  official  bulletin-board  in  December 
and  May. 

Students  having  deficiencies  at  the  close  of  the  special  ex- 
aminations in  March  are  not  recommended  for  graduation  in 
June  following. 

After  gaining  credit  for  at  least  90  hours  out  of  the  120 
required  for  graduation,  undergraduate  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  whose  work  is  of  a  distinctly  high  grade, 
may  be  allowed  to  take,  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  certain  courses  to  be  credited  toward  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Permission  to  seek  this  credit 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Graduate  School  before  the  courses  are  begun.  To  these 
students  the  instructors  will  assign  collateral  work  in  excess 
of  the  work  done  by  other  members  of  the  class.  Such 
students  may  not  gain  more  than  eight  semester  hours  of 
graduate  credit  by  work  done  before  receiving  the  first  degree. 
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CHOICE  OF  STUDIES;  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DEGREES 

Freshmen  are  advised,  in  view  of  the  requirements  for  a 
degree,  to  select  only  from  the  following  courses: 

Biology,  1,2. 

Chemistry,  upon  consultation  with  the  department  on  Registration-day. 

Education,  21    (required). 

English,  1  and  2    (required),  11  and  12. 

French,  upon  consultation  with  the  department  on  Registration-day. 

German,  ditto. 

Greek,  1-8,  according  to  preparation. 

History,  2,  3,  5,  and  7. 

Latin,  1-4. 

Mathematics,  1—4. 

Physics,  1,  2,  10. 

Students  looking  forward  to  advanced  work  in  Latin  or 
English  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  obtain  sixteen 
hours  as  major  credit  from  one  of  the  groups  named  below. 
This  credit  is  to  be  obtained  in  two  consecutive  years;  and  at 
least  two  hours  are  to  be  elected  each  semester.  The  stu- 
dent's choice  of  a  group  requires  ratification  by  one  of  the 
College  Professors  or  Assistant  Professors  conducting  three  or 
more  courses  therein;  and  the  instructor  ratifying  will  there- 
after act  as  the  student's  special  adviser  in  matters  pertaining 
to  work  in  courses  of  the  group;  his  endorsement  upon  the 
registration-card  is  necessary  both  for  the  choice  of  the  group 
and  for  subsequent  elections  therein.  He  will  also  prescribe 
a  second  group  from  which  the  student  shall  elect  at  least 
two  hours  a  semester  as  minor  credit  throughout  the  period 
of  major  work.  Major  and  minor  credits  can  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  student  has  already  credits  of  at  least  thirty  hours. 
A  change  of  the  major  or  minor  group  requires  favorable 
action  by  the  Faculty  on  a  petition  signed  by  the  present 
and  the  prospective  major  adviser;  the  full  requirement  in 
hours  must  be  met  in  the  new  group  subsequent  to  the  change. 
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Major  credit  for  a  course  in  which  the    student    does    not 
attain  at  least  a  grade  of  F   (fair)  will  be  allowed  only  upon 
special  action  by  the  Faculty. 
The  groups  are  constituted  thus: 

II.     All  courses. 

III.  All  courses. 

IV.  All  courses. 

VI.     Courses  4-50,   and   with  approval   of  the    Major  Instructor, 
XVII,  7-10. 
VII.     Courses  7-24  and  VI,  31,  32. 

VIII.     For  students  without  credit   in  Entrance   Greek,  all  courses; 
for  students  with  credit  in  Entrance  Greek,  all  except  1-8. 
IX.     Courses  2-14. 

X.      All  courses  except  1-4;  and  VIII,  39,  40. 
XI.      All  courses  except  1  and  2. 
XIV.      All  courses. 
XVI.      All  courses. 
XVIIIa.     Courses  5-30,  61,  62. 
XVIIIb.     Courses  31-62. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Upon  recommendation  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  the 
University  confers  three  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.), 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (S.B.). 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  collegiate 
work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed  courses  amounting 
to  120  semester  hours,  among  which  are  prescribed  the 
following : 

Collegiate  Life  and  Work.  .  1  hr.  Latin 6  hrs. 

Economics 4  hrs.  Mathematics 6  hrs. 

English  Composition 4  hrs.  Natural  Science  "J* 4  hrs. 

French 4  hrs.*  Psychology 3  hrs. 

German 4  hrs.*  Theism,  Ethics,  or  ) 

History 4  hrs.  Epistemology  ) 

Bachelor  of  Letters.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  must  have  been    in  regular  attendance 

♦Students  beginning  this  language  in  College  will  find  it  necessary  to  earn  at  least 
six  hours'  credit. 

tAstronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics.  In  1914  and  thereafter  six  hours  will  be 
required. 
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upon  collegiate  work  four  years,  ,and  must  have  completed 
courses  amounting  to  120  semester  hours,  among  which  are 
prescribed  the  following: 

Collegiate  Life  and  Work.  1  hr.  History 4  hrs. 

Economics 4  hrs.         Mathematics 6  hrs. 

English  Composition  ....   4  hrs.         Natural  Sciencef 4  hrs. 

English  Literature 4  hrs.  Philosophy 6  hrs. 

French,  4*,  German,  4*.  .   8  hrs.         Psychology 3  hrs. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
upon  collegiate  work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed 
courses  amounting  to  120  semester  hours,  except  in  Division 
B  (see  below),  which  must  consist  of  90  hours  plus  the  first 
year  of  the  Medical  School  Course,  and  Division  C,  which 
must  consist  of  70  hours  plus  the  first  two  years  of  the  Medical 
School  Course. 

First  Year.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  take  the  following 
courses;  in  certain  cases  substitutions  may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor  in  charge: 

English  Composition,  VI,  1,  2. 

Mathematics,  XI,  1,  2. 

Collegiate  Life.     V,  21. 

French,  4  hours  beyond  the  credit  required  for  entrance. 

German,  4  hours  beyond  the  credit  required  for  entrance. 

Geology,  III,  21,  22. 

Those  intending  to  elect  Division  C  in  their  second  year  must  take  in 
addition,  in  their  first  year,  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2,  and  Zoology  and  Botany, 
II,  1,2. 

Additional  courses  may  be  elected  from  any  groups  except  II,  III,  XI, 
XVI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  each  candidate  must 
elect  one  of  the  following  Divisions  as  a  major  subject,  and 
also,  from  the  groups  on  page  67,  a  minor  subject,  in  which 
he  shall  complete  at  least  two  hours  a  semester;  all  work 
must  be  arranged  in  conference  with   the  major  instructor. 

Division  A.  General  Science.  Major  instructor,  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

*Students  beginning  this  language  in  College  will'find  it  necessary  to  earn  at  least 
six  hours'  credit. 

t Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics.  In  1914  and  thereafter  six  hours  will 
be  required. 
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Division  B.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Division  C.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Division  D.     Biology.     Major   instructor,    Professor  of  Biology. 

Division   E.     Chemistry.     Major   instructor,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Division  F.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  Major  instruc- 
tor, Professor  of  Mathematics  or  Professor  of  Physics. 

Division  A.     General  Science. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Zoology  and  Botany  II,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,4;  Mathematics,  XI,  1,  2;  Physics,   XVI,  1,2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology, 
II,  5,  45;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology, 
XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  11,8;  Chemistry,  III,  5,  6;  Education,  V,  7, 
8;  Ethics,  XIV,  10. 

Division  B.     Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2:  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,   4;    Physics,    XVI,    1,   2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II, 
5;  Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Physiology,  II,  8;  English  Composition, 
VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.     First  year  of  Medical  School  Course. 

Division  C.     Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II. 

Second  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Mammalian  Anatomy, 
II,  7;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years.  First  and  second  years  of  Medical  School 
Course. 


Division  D.     Biology. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  ?2;  Delineation,  II,  30; 
Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Physics,  XVI,    1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Descriptive  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Comparative  Anatomy, 
II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II,  5;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psy- 
chology, XIV.   1. 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  II,  8;  Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Animal 
Morphology,  II,  21,  22;  Biological  Conferences,  II,  9,  10. 

Division  E.     Chemistry. 

Second  Year.  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4; 
Physics,    XVI,    1,2;   Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10. 
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Third  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2,  Chemistry,  III,  3,  4,  5,  6; 
English   Composition,   VI,   7,   8;     Psychology,    XIV,    1. 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  II,  8;  Comparative  Histology,  II,  6;  Chem- 
istry, III,  9,  10. 

Division  F.     Mathematical    and   Physical  Sciences. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English 
Composition,    VI,    3,    4;     Mathematics,  XI,  9,    10;    Physics,  XVI,    1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Mathematical  Astronomy,  I,  5,  6;  English  Composition, 
VI,  7,  8;  Calculus,  XI,  11,  12;  Surveying,  XI,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1; 
or  Physics,  XVI,  3,  4. 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  II,  8;  Astronomical  Observations,  XI, 
7,8;  History  of  Mathematics,'  XI,  13;  Curve  Tracing,  XI,  14; 
Advanced    and    Modern   Algebra,  XI,    15,    16;    or  Physics;    XVI,  5,  6. 


EXPENSES  AND  AID 
UNIVERSITY  CHARGES 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present 
before  registration  a  guaranty  covering  the  College  charges 
and  signed  by  parent,  guardian,  or  other  responsible  person. 
Blanks  may  be  procured  from  the  Treasurer  or  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Dean. 

All  tuition  charges  are  payable  by  the  semester  in  advance. 

The  regular  charge  for  tuition  is  seventy  dollars  a  semester, 
or  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year.  Students  registered 
for  courses  amounting  to  less  than  seven  semester  hours  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  hour;  students  registered 
for  more  than  eighteen  semester  hours,  are  charged  ten  dollars 
for  each  semester  hour  in  excess  of  eighteen. 

For  tuition  fees  for  Teachers'  Courses  see  page  79. 

For  special  students  the  fee  for  tuition  is  reckoned  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  a  semester  for  each  hour  per  week,  to  seven 
hours  inclusive;  for  more  than  seven  hours  and  less  than 
eighteen ,  the  fee  for  each  semester  is  seventy  dollars.  For  each 
hour  in  excess  of  eighteen  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  charged. 
These  charges  include  the  registration  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Candidates  for  promotion  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  are  charged 
a  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars,  payable  at  the  Treasurer's  office  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  final  examinations. 
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PRIVATE  EXPENSES,  ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

Furnished  rooms,  properly  cared  for  and  conveniently 
located,  cost  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week.  If  two  students 
room  together  the  expense  need  not  exceed  two  dollars  each. 
Board  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  families  can  be  ob- 
tained at  prices  varying  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Members  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  intending  to  become 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  may  occupy  rooms,  if  any 
be  available,  in  the  Hall  of  the  School  of  Theology,  upon 
special  terms. 

Certain  homes  maintained  especially  for  women  students  in 
Boston  afford  at  reasonable  rates  the  desirable  advantages  of 
common  social  rooms,  libraries,  avocational  classes,  care  in 
case  of  illness,  and  general  but  not  irksome  oversight.  The 
more  prominent  are  the  Franklin  Square  House,  11  East 
Newton  Street ;  the  homes  maintained  by  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  at  40  Berkeley  and  68  Warrenton 
Streets;  the  Bethany  Union,  14  Worcester  Street;  Brooke 
House,  79  Chandler  Street. 

The  Boston  Students'  Union,  at  81-83  St.  Stephen  Street, 
offers  to  young  women  students  the  privileges  of  a  club  house, 
with  restaurant,  reading  rooms,  and  opportunities  for  meeting 
their  friends.     A  small  fee  is  charged  for  membership. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at  home 
will  be  about  the  following: 

Tuition $140.00 

Room from    75 .00 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks from  108  .00 

Text-books,  stationery 15.00  to  25.00 

Other  expenditures  of  course  will  vary  with  circumstances. 

A  meritorious  and  energetic  student,  with  the  aid  of  a 
scholarship,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  remunerative 
work  in  vacations  and  during  the  semesters,  can  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  college  course  for  not  much  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  support  himself  meantime. 
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UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Boston  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  students  to  earn 
money  in  hours  not  given  to  collegiate  duties.  During  the 
year  a  student  with  good  health  should  be  able  to  earn  a 
considerable  sum  toward  personal  expenses.  The  Employ- 
ment Bureau  is  an  agency  maintained  by  the  University  to 
assist  students  in  finding  remunerative  work.  Students 
earned  during  the  past  year  about  $25,000  in  over  500  posi- 
tions found  for  them  by  the  Bureau. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Manager  of  the  University  Employment  Bureau,  688  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BENEFICIARY  FUNDS 

The  Eleanor  Trafton  Fund.  —  Seven  thousand  dollars, 
given  in  1877.  The  income  is  available  for  the  aid  of  young 
women. 

The  William  F.  Warren  Scholarship.  —  Two  thousand 
dollars,  given  in  1882.     Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  For  Young  Men.  —  Founded 
1882.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of 
the  four  classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  The  Rich  scholarships  are  named  in  honor  of  Isaac 
Rich,  a  founder  of  the  University. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women. —  Founded 
1882.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of 
the  four  classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

The  Washington  Scholarship.  —  Founded  1883. 
Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Open  only  to  duly 
qualified  graduates  of  the  Washington  (District  of  Columbia) 
High  School.  "The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man, 
the  second  a  young  woman,  and  so  on  in  regular  alternation. 
Whenever,  after  it  is  once  filled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will  be 
filled  by  competitive  examination." 

The  Reuben  B.  Dunn  Scholarship  Fund.  —  The 
income  of  this  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  given  in  1886 
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by  Reuben  B.  Dunn,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  is  used  to  assist 
young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Fenno  Tudor  Loan  Fund.  —  Five  hundred  dollars,  the 
bequest  of  Fenno  Tudor  in  1886.  The  income  is  available 
for  the  aid  of  young  men. 

The  University  Scholarships  for  Young  Men.  — 
Established  in  1887.  Forty  in  number.  Income,  one  hundred 
dollars  each. 

The  Ada  Draper  Fund.  —  In  the  year  1888,  by  the 
will  of  Miss  Ada  Augusta  Draper,  formerly  of  Boston,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  trust  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  "to  establish 
scholarships,  and  to  enable  the  most  meritorious  and  needy 
female  students  to  be  sent  to  Europe  after  graduation  to 
complete  their  studies."     Already  available  in  part. 

The  French  Scholarship.  —  Founded  1891,  by  the 
gift  of  Mary  Q.  A.  French,  of  Cambridge.  Income,  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Paddock  Fund.  —  Thirty  thousand  dollars, 
received  by  bequest  in  1894  from  Lovicy  D.  Paddock, 
formerly  a  Boston  teacher.  The  annual  income  is  assigned 
in  scholarships,  one-half  to  young  men  and  one-half  to  young 
women. 

The  Huntington  Scholarship.  —  Founded  1896,  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women.  Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This 
scholarship  is  annually  awarded  to  the  young  woman  of  high- 
est rank  among  applicants  from  the  Senior  class. 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Fund.  —  The  income  of  this  fund 
of  four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  a 
bequest  in  1899,  is  used  to  assist  young  men. 

The  Washburn  Scholarship  Fund.  —  Five  thousand 
dollars,  the  gift  of  B.  F.  Washburn,  in  1901. 

Stephen  Stickney  Scholarship  Fund.  — Three  thous- 
and dollars,  the  gift  of  Mary  M.  S.  Spaulding  in  1904,  to 
establish  scholarships  for  young  women. 

The  Luman  T.  Jefts  Scholarship  Fund.  —  The  income 
of  this  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  gift  of  Hon.  Luman 
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T.    Jefts,    of    Hudson,     Mass.,    is    used    to    aid    deserving 
students. 

Mary  Frost  Monroe  Loan  Fund.  —  One  thousand 
dollars,  given  in  1911.  The  interest  is  loaned  to  women 
students  who  both  need  and  deserve  assistance,  and  who  will 
ultimately  repay  the  loans  without  interest. 

APPLICATION  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Regular  students  entering  the  College  and  desiring  scholar- 
ships must  file  at  the  Dean's  office,  on  or  immediately  before 
the  first  day  of  January  following  their  entrance,  an  applica- 
tion duly  filled  out  upon  the  prescribed  blank,  together  with 
a  receipt  signed  by  or  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  made  a  deposit  of  seventy 
dollars.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  the  applicant 
is  appointed  to  the  scholarship,  he  will  be  given,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester,  thirty  dollars,  together  with 
a  receipted  bill  for  the  tuition  fee  of  the  year. 

Regular  students,  desiring  scholarships  for  any  academic 
year  after  their  first,  must  make  application  upon  the  fur- 
nished blank  on  or  immediately  before  the  first  day  of  May 
preceding.  They  will  be  notified  in  June  of  the  action  upon 
their  applications. 

Scholarships  and  awards  from  the  income  of  beneficiary 
funds  are  creditable  upon  the  tuition  account  for  half  the 
amount  in  the  first  semester  and  for  the  remaining  half  in  the 
second. 

In  considering  applicants,  the  Committee  of  Award  takes 
account  of  need,  scholarship,  and  character.  A  student  not 
requiring  aid  cannot  of  course  make  honorable  application. 

OTHER  AID 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women  has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund  and  also  a 
limited  amount  of  money  devoted  to  scholarships  for  young 
women  enrolled  in  the  three  upper  classes.  Inquiries  may  be 
made  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
loans  small  sums  to  qualified  students.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  President  of  Boston  University. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Of  the  two  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowships,  each  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  one  is  open  to 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  is  filled  on 
nomination  from  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  Matriculation 
in  the  Graduate  School  must  either  precede  or  immediately 
follow  the  appointment  as  Fellow. 

These  fellowships  were  established  in  1889,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  last  gift  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  known  desire  that  the  University,  as  soon 
as  possible,  should  establish  fellowships  for  the  assistance  of 
promising  young  men  of  positive  Christian  character  in  fitting 
themselves  for  the  most  advanced  teaching  in  colleges  and 
theological  schools.  They  are  subject  to  the  following  regu- 
lations : 

1.  The  income  of  each  of  two  fellowships  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology;  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Faculty's  recommendation  must  be  in  each 
case  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  all  members 
present  and  voting. 

3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year;  but  whenever  it  is 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  reappointed 
a  second  year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Fellows  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to 
them. 

5.  Holders  of  these  fellowships  that  carry  on  their  work  in  residence 
shall  be  expected,  if  called  upon,  to  render  assistance  in  teaching,  or  other- 
wise, in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  the  College  Fellowship  for 
a  given  academic  year  (from  June  to  June)  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  obtainable  from  the  Dean's  office  and  must  be 
filed  before  the  first  day  of  January  preceding. 
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LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  AND  COLLECTIONS 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  contains  about 
nine  thousand  volumes.  Direct  access  to  the  shelves  is  given. 
There  are  no  fees  for  use  of  the  main  library.  Books  may  be 
taken  for  use  in  vacation  upon  written  request  endorsed  by 
an  instructor.  This  library  is  maintained  in  part  by  the 
income  of  the  Epsilon  Chapter  Library  Fund.  The  income 
of  the  Jefferson  Hascall  Memorial  Library  Fund,  given  in 
1910  by  Lee  Claflin  Hascall,  '80,  is  also  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  College  Library. 

The  Lindsay  Classical  Library,  the  property  of  the  Philo- 
logical Association,  contains  over  one  thousand  volumes, 
including  Latin  and  Greek  text  books,  together  with  standard 
works  of  reference  concerning  classical  antiquity.  By  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  fee  students  may  become  members  of 
the  Association.  The  library  was  established  and  built  up 
through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Thomas  Bond  Lindsay,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  1884-1909. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  maintains  a  special 
library.  As  custodian  of  the  books  owned  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Modern  Language  Association,  the  Department  holds 
available  for  consultation  by  students  some  six  hundred 
additional  volumes.  r 

By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
students  in  the  College  receive  without  charge  the  privilege 
of  drawing  books  from  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  America. 
The  reading-rooms  of  the  same  institution  are  open  to  all.  The 
Library  Building  adjoins  the  College  Hall.  On  payment  of 
small  annual  fees  other  special  libraries  and  reading-rooms  are 
accessible. 

The  Benjamin  Stanton  Loan  Library,  founded  by  Thomas 
C.  Stanton,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  consists  of  text  books 
for  the  use  of  young  men.  A  smaller  library  for  the  use  of 
young  women  in  the  College  is  maintained  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  free  to  students  are 
the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in 
which,  upon  application  to  the  Curator  and  the  Librarian, 
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students  may  receive  special  privileges;  the  photograph  col- 
lections of  the  Public  Library;  and  notably  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  All  these  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Many  lecture  courses,  open  to  the  public  without  charge, 
are  given  during  the  winter  under  the  auspices  of  various 
institutions  in  the  city:  for  example,  the  course,  chiefly  upon 
art  and  allied  subjects,  given  at  the  Public  Library;  the 
public  conferences  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and  numerous 
courses  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  representing  various  fields  of 
intellectual  interest. 

Other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city,  such  as  art  exhibi- 
tions, conventions  of  scientific  men,  etc.,  need  no  description. 

SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT 

The  biological  laboratory  is  a  large,  exceptionally  well 
lighted  room.  Its  equipment  includes  compound  and  simple 
microscopes,  a  large  number  of  German  and  American  charts, 
both  zoological  and  botanical,  preserved  zoological  specimens, 
and  an  herbarium  of  considerable  size.  Adjoining  the  main 
laboratory  is  a  smaller  laboratory  with  special  facilities  for 
research  work.  There  is  a  large  dark  room  for  photographic 
work.  The  department  possesses  a  valuable  working  library 
of  standard  books,  with  many  reprints  and  scientific  periodicals 
on  file. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  accommodations  for  over  two 
hundred  students  and  is  adequately  equipped  for  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  work.  Recent  acquisitions  include 
accurate  balances  and  weights,  electrical  apparatus,  a  con- 
tinuous air  blast  machine,  and  special  apparatus  for  quan- 
titative experiments.  The  Chemical  Museum  connected  with 
this  department  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred  specimens 
suitable  for  lecture  illustrations. 

The  observatory  has  two  refracting  telescopes:  one  of  five 
inches  clear  aperture,  made  by  Alvan  Clark;  the  other,  of 
seven  inches  clear  aperture,  made  by  Clacey.  Each  is  pro- 
vided with  an  equatorial  mounting  and  a  driving-clock.     The 
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equipment  includes  a  universal  spectroscope  adapted  to  visual 
and  photographic  work,  by  Brashear,  and  Rowland's  maps  of 
the  solar  spectrum. 

The  physical  laboratories,  newly  equipped  in  accordance 
with  modern  methods,  offer  excellent  facilities  for  laboratory 
courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  physics.  The  apparatus 
used  in  lecture-room  demonstrations  covers  well  the  more  im- 
portant principles  of  the  science.  To  both  lecture  room  and 
laboratory  equipment  substantial  additions  are  being  made 
from  a  Physics  Fund  lately  established  through  the  generosity 
of  a  friend. 

CHAPEL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Daily  morning  devotions,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  are  held  at  9.55  o'clock,  in  the  Chapel.  All  students 
are  invited,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  expected  to  attend.  In 
aiming  to  promote  piety  as  well  as  learning,  the  College  is 
loyal  to  the  known  purpose  of  its  founders,  —  men  that  knew 
the  light  and  power  of  personal  religion,  and  rightly  believed 
a  normal  collegiate  life  to  need  the  quickening  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian worship. 

Weekly  meetings  for  Bible-study,  prayer,  song,  and  religious 
conference  are  maintained  by  students.  Varied  opportunities 
for  Christian  activity  are  afforded  in  connection  with  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in 
the  College,  not  to  mention  the  churches,  Bible  schools, 
charitable  organizations,  and  social  settlements  with  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  members  of  the  College  are  connected. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  Rhoads  Gymnasium,  with  running-track  and  spacious 
floor,  offers  ample  opportunities  for  general  and  special  phy- 
sical training  for  both  men  and  women.  There  are  shower- 
baths  in  the  men's  locker-room,  and  also  near  the  women's 
locker-room;  and  a  well-appointed  swimming-pool  adjoins 
the  gymnasium.  All  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  unless 
excused  by  the  physical  directors,  are  required  to  attend  the 
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courses  provided.  Provision  is  made  for  physical  exami- 
nations. 

Outside  the  Gymnasium  is  an  open-air  baseball  cage,  roofed 
with  netting  and  well  adapted  for  batting  practice;  it  is 
available  for  the  class  teams  as  well  as  for  the  'Varsity. 

Interclass  basketball  matches  are  held  in  the  Gymnasium 
and  trophies  are  given  to  the  members  of  the  winning  team. 
There  are  also  each  year  several  interdepartmental  basketball 
games.  The  Athletic  Association  possesses  a  large  silver  cup 
given  by  the  Faculty  for  the  interclass  championship  in  base- 
ball, and  also  a  cup  for  the  track  events,  which  are  held  in  the 
Spring.  A  silver  cup  is  given  to  the  winner  in  the  tennis 
tournaments. 

All  athletic  meets  and  contests  are  arranged  and  controlled 
by  the  Athletic  Association,  which  has  general  charge  of  the 
athletic  interests  of  the  College. 

SOCIETIES  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

In  addition  to  seminaries  and  departmental  clubs  the  stu- 
dents maintain  numerous  organizations  with  wider  purposes: 
literary,  musical,  and  social.  These,  together  with  meetings 
under  class  or  inter-class  auspices,  afford  opportunity  both  for 
social  intercourse  among  students  and  for  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  students  with  the  Faculty.  The  social  calendar 
includes  the  receptions  to  the  entering  class  by  the  Christian 
Associations  and  by  the  Juniors;  the  Klatsch;  the  Gamma 
Delta  and  the  Men's  Union  Banquets;  the  reception  to  the 
Seniors  by  the  Sophomores,  the  Faculty's  receptions,  Junior 
Week,  and  Class-day. 
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STUDENTS 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Mildred  Louise  Aldrich    Melrose 

Martha  Louise  Anderson   Sedgwick,  Me. 

William  Charles  Avery Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Ursula  Bailey   Topsfield 

Edna  Baldwin Melrose 

Mary  Louise  Barlow Brockton 

Marcia  Jennie  Bartlett Brockton 

Marion  Annie  Benton     Roxbury 

Lottie  May  Bohanon Townsend 

John  Willard    Brandt Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Marion  Burt West  Somerville 

Katharine  Call   Swampscott 

Mary  Gertrude  Cameron Somerville 

William  Hutchinson  Campbell      Dorchester 

Mildred  Phillips  Chapman Marblehead 

Flora  Alwildia  Chase     Roxbury 

Edith    Jarvis   Clark Hyde  Park 

Charles  Frederick  Collins     Dorchester 

Frances  Cooke Brookline 

Rachel   Courser Concord,  N.  H. 

Helen  Louise  Cronin  Charlestown 

Arthur  Rich  Curnick     Danvers 

Mildred  Louise  Davis Waltham 

Florence  Gussie  Dickson Cambridge 

Bertha  May  Dodge Boston 

Sylvia  Eugenie  Donegan South  Boston 

Ada  Malone  Dow Lawrence 

Edward  Scott  Elliott     West  Somerville 

Marian  Sybil  Fairbanks Newport,  N.  H. 

Marion  Alida  Farrar South  Framingham 

Marjorie  Whitman  Faunce North  Abington 

Harriet  Elsie  Gannett North  Scituate 

Nina  Florence  Gilley Winter  Hill 

Louise  Ida  Gove Roxbury 

Milo  Chester  Green Lynn 

Irene  Hadley Hudson,  N.  H. 

William  Evans  Handy Oak  Bluffs 

Edith  Lillian  Hart Lynn 

Edith  Lucretia  Hawes Barre 

Ilga  Elaine  Herrick Everett 

Gertrude  May  Jackson Dorchester 
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Agnes  Chadbourne  Johnson Melrose  Highlands 

Howard  Roscoe  Knight Melrose  Highlands 

Florence  Ray  Lawton   Brockton 

Lois  Ada  Leavitt Ayer 

Margaret  Eliza  Lincoln Cohasset 

Christina  Belknap  Locke Amesbury 

Edith  Simpson  Lord South  Berwick,  Me. 

Ethel  Eunice  Lord Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 

Helen    Mackintosh Sharon 

Adelia  MacMillan Maiden 

Helen  Bosson  MacNeil  Chelsea 

Esther  Celia  Marshall Everett 

Miriam  Natalie  Marston Hudson 

Florence  Elizabeth  McArdle Dorchester  Centre 

Elizabeth  Keats  McClelland Jamaica  Plain 

Dorothea  Melinda  Melden New  Orleans,  La. 

Arthur  Brobston  Merriam Skowhegan,  Me. 

Mary  Roberta  Miller Melrose  Highlands 

Ida  May  Moody Lynn 

Elsie  Grace  Moreau North  Brookfield 

John  Norman  Morrison New  Athens,  Ohio 

Alice  Maud  Irving  Moulton Forest  Hills 

Anna  Marie  Murphy Lawrence 

Elizabeth  Delia  Nash Addison,  Me. 

Mabel  Louise  Page Newburyport 

Grace  Cook  Parker Atlantic 

Irving  Otis  Pecker Marblehead 

Gertrude  Farnum  Peirce Brockton 

Grace  Lavinia  Pennock East  Acton 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Phinney       Melrose 

Orville  Scott  Poland Lynn 

Harriet  Stella  Pommer Hyde  Park 

George  Francis  Quimby Dorchester 

Harold  Whitman  Reed   Whitman 

Mabel  Stimson  Reed Southbridge 

Alice  Martha  Robertson Boston 

Harold  Blaisdell  Shepard Concord  Junction 

Charles  Henry  Smith Lawrence 

Eva  Gertrude  Smith Barre,  Vt. 

Christina  Margaret  South Weymouth 

Eda  Bray  Tarbox Woodfords,  Me. 

Miriam  Josephine  Taylor       Needham  Heights 

Grace  Wight  Thompson Dover 

Marjorie  Page  Ticknor Hyde  Park 

Marion  Riford  Titus Lynn 
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Reginald  deKoven  Warner Nashua,  N.  H. 

Winifred  Agnes  Waters Brighton 

Florence  Linwood  White Middleboro 

August  Herman  Wigren Ansonia,  Conn. 

Susan  Maud  Williams Navesink,  N.  J. 

Charles  Edward  Wright Portland,  Me. 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Louise  Alexander Brookline 

John  Wesley  Annas Arnold's  Mills,  R.  I. 

Frederic  Sylvester  Armstrong South  Hanson 

Irving  Winfield  Arnold Waltham 

Jessie  Marjorie  Bailey Maiden 

Lilian  Isabelle  Ballou Roxbury 

Ruth  Bartlett Wollaston 

Mildred  Perry  Bates   Whitman 

Eleanor  Berg East  Mansfield 

Joyce  Gertrude  Bisbee Moretown,  Vt. 

Vivian  Beatrice  Bowman Whitman 

Lewis  Alanson  Brigham Milford 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Butler Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Elsie  Abbie  Camp Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Mildred  Hazel  Chamberlain Greenwood 

Alice  Lucile  Cluin Lowell 

Mary  Frances  Conway Marlboro 

Carolene  Melvina  Davis Winthrop 

Nellie  Allison  Dexter Leominster 

Helen  Garland  Durgin Exeter,  N.  H. 

Lizzie  Sarah  Emerson   Haverhill 

Lillian  Christina  Estes Woburn 

James  Leonard  Maximillian  Farmer Pearson,  Ga. 

Rachel  Ermina  Felch Caribou,  Me. 

James  Paul  Foster Boston 

William  Harold  Foster Boston 

Mary  Carmel  Fox Marlboro 

Alice  Irene  Goddard West  Somerville 

Bessie  Irene  Goddard Newport,  R.  I. 

Agnes  Paula  Goggin North  Cambridge 

Alice  Marie  Gorman Braintree 

Louise  Grainger West  Somerville 

Alice  Wheeler  Hammond Somerville 

Marion    Lawrence    Hardy Boston 

Marion  Lena  Harlow Maiden 

Hortense  Lillian  Harris Cambridge 
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Ruth  Annette  Hatch Cliftondale 

Sarah  Jane  Hayes Milton,  N.  H. 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Hilliker East  Lynn 

Doris  Mildred  Holmes Stoughton 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Hoyt Allston 

Mildred  Bernice  Huckins Onset 

Helen  Hunt East  Lynn 

Harold  Bennett  Jackson Milford 

Edith  Kathleen  Johnston Milford 

Frederic  Butterfield  Knight    Melrose  Highlands 

Grace  Irene  Lawrence Leominster 

Carrie  Belle  Linekin Barre,  Vt. 

Brenton  Reed  Lutz Melrose  Highlands 

Clara  Edna  Macomber Nashua,  N.  H. 

Raymond  Elwin  Manley    Arlington  Heights 

Herbert  Hill  Matthews Mechanicsville,  Iowa 

Mary  Teresa  McGrath   Newton  Centre 

Loretto  Anita  McManmon Lowell 

Mildred  Metcalf Norwood 

Ruth  Adaline  Middleton Maiden 

Gertrude  Spencer  Mitchell Somerville 

Eva  Helen  Mosher Haverhill 

Gladys  Hazel  Norton Dorchester 

Ruth  Diana  Norton Bradford 

Mary  Josephine  O'Brien Chelsea 

Ruth  Jane  Paul Waltham 

Mildred  Inez  Phipps Holliston 

Helen  Mildred  Porter Maiden 

Vincent  Fowler  Pottle Farmington,  Me. 

Ruth  Preston Wakefield 

Emma  Ramsay Lynn 

Florence  Raymond South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Ethyl  May  Reed Kingston,  N.  H. 

Clarette  Louise  Rogers Maiden 

Margaret  Evelyn  Rutter Hartland,  Me. 

Mabel  Emily  Searle Worcester 

Lillian  May  Sleeper Manchester,  N.  H. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Smith   Leominster 

Charlotte  Armsby  Snow Mendon 

Martha  Roberta  Stevens Wellesley 

Hattie  Louise  Stone Maiden 

Grace  Winship  Studley  . .' Campello 

Mary  Bertha  Sullivan Chelsea 

Harry  Alexander  Sutherland Roxbury 

Mabel  Doris  Taylor Weymouth 
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Marion  Adelaide  Tobey Roxbury 

Ruby  Estelle  Travis Holliston 

Marjorie  Nellie  Upham Dorchester 

Frances  Gilmour  Wadleigh Union,  N.  H. 

Jennie  Isabelle  Ware South  Framingham 

Margaret  Watkins Milford 

Harriet  Clement  Whitaker Somerville 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Whittemore Milford 

Sarah  Bernice  Wilkes Nantucket 

Irene  Pauline  Anna  Zahn     Dorchester  Centre 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Ralph  Taylor  Andem Boston 

Margaret  Susan  Bates Beachmont 

Grace  Mildred  Bicknell Weymouth 

Mabel  Leah  Bigney Montello 

Barbara  Mabel  Bolles Wellesley 

Aenid  Claire  Bowman Whitman 

Nora  Christina  Bray Holliston 

LeRoy  James  Briggs Boston 

Minnie  May  Belle  Brigham .  -. North  Brookfield 

Effie  Small  Brown Melrose 

Vera  Pearl  Buckle Reading 

Marjorie  Thorndyke  Bunker Wakefield 

Edith  Caldwell  Burchell Beachmont 

Emily  Parker  Burdon   Dorchester 

Agnes  Burlingame Exeter,  N.  H. 

Helen  Frances  Burt West  Somerville 

Kurt  George  Busiek Belleville,  111. 

Florence  Isabel  Calder Worcester 

Gertrude  Bemis  Callender Northfield 

Evelyn  Bernice  Campbell   Roslindale 

Jennie  Caswell Somerville 

Helen  Louise  Clark Reading 

Mary  Janette  Cleveland Wollaston 

Sara  Margaret  Cole So.  Portland,  Me. 

Jeannette  Maria  Collins   Westchester,  Conn. 

Mary  Isabelle  Collins Newburyport 

Marion  Helena  Collyer Montpelier,  Vt. 

Edith  Cynthia  Crosbie Dorchester 

Gladys  Damon Danvers 

John  Franklin  Day Princeton,  Me. 

Marion  Frances  Dondale Winter  Hill 

Margaret  Harmon  Dugan Maiden 
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Marion  Frost  Dunning Charlestown 

Edna  Frances  Easter Arlington 

Mary  Josephine  Edmands Cliftondale 

Olive  Stevens  Ellis Cambridge 

Ruth  Louise  Fearing     Dorchester 

Bessie  Felstiner Haverhill 

Mabel  Felton West  Berlin 

Helen  Balch  Fernald Newburyport 

Ethel  Maude  Fletcher. Boston 

Lucy  Dunham  Ford Maiden 

Elizabeth  Irene  Fury Clinton 

Ruth  Madaleine  Gow Medford 

Gertrude  Mary  Greene South  Boston 

Mabel  Ellen  Griffin Peabody 

Lillian  Mary  Grimes Canton 

Nellie  Gertrude  Handy Cotuit 

Milicent  Arnold  Harrison Boston 

Ruth  Adams  Haseltine East  Lynn 

Alice  Sumner  Hawley Taunton 

Wilfred  Norton  Hinckley,  Jr Dorchester 

Helen  Sylvester  Jackson Cambridge 

Harriette  Bernice  James Danielson,  Conn. 

Marion  Agnes  Jefts Worcester 

Elsie  Constance  Jordan West  Somerville 

Geraldine  Beatrice  Kennedy Randolph 

Florence  May  Lakin Melrose 

John  Augustus  Larson Milford,  N.  H. 

Helen  Elfleda  Lawrence Falmouth 

Henry  Elfred  Leach South  Walpole 

Lewis  Edward  Weston  Lepper Marlboro 

Florence  Mildred  Light Melrose 

Ma^  Louise  Lowden Dedham 

Allena  Estelle  Luce Lowell 

Virginia  Vasco  Mabry Waltham 

Bertha  Lillian  Mansell South  Berwick,  Me. 

Norman  Clark  Mansur Dorchester 

Frank  Bertram  Mitchell ". Haverhill 

Marion  Mae  Mitchell Eastport,  Me. 

Charles  Henry  O'Neil   Nashua,  N.  H. 

Margaret  Scott  Osgood Lynn 

Viola  Cecelia  Owen East  Boston 

Sophia  Margaret  Palm Marion 

Laura  Mary  Palmer Dorchester 

Fridolf  Helge  Peterson Quincy 

William  Pittaway Melrose  Highlands 
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Elsie  Ross  Putney Georges  Mills,  N.  H. 

Louise  Madeline  Quirk     West  Medford 

Josephine  Nourse  Ramsburg Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Rand Dorchester 

Vesta  Anna  Richmond Revere 

Bessie  Alida  Ring Dorchester 

Eleanor  Glover  Robinson     South  Hamilton 

Hazel  Whitney  Ruggles Roxbury 

Mabel  Hope  Sargent     Melrose 

Mabel  Louise  Scott Randolph 

Avis  Margaret  Sherburne Woburn 

Dorothea  Shute Newton  Centre 

Edna  Woodworth  Simmons Dorchester 

Ida  Eloise  Smith Foxboro 

Wesley  Atwood  Sowle Ellsworth,  Me. 

Gertrude  Spear Dorchester 

Hazelton  Spencer Auburndale 

Muriel  Louise  Staples   Allston 

Ben  Stinchfield Farmington  Falls,  Me. 

Martha  Reta  Strout Milbridge,  Me. 

Abbie  Rose  Sullivan Westboro 

Rena  Vivian  Sweezey Franklin  Park 

Norman  Taylor  Thomas    Melrose 

Virginia  Sherman  Thompson Melrose 

Carl  William  Tower Everett 

Mary  Lois  Trefethen    Waterville,  Me. 

Ruth  Alden  Walker Norton 

Dorothea  Waltz Waldoboro,  Me. 

Leta  Theresa  Warnock Eastport,  Me. 

Lulu  Pearl  Weary Dwight,  111. 

Ruth  Bradford  Webb Winthrop,  Me. 

Maude  Allan  Weed Boston 

Dora  May  Wentworth Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 

Mabel  Clarke  Whitaker Somerville 

Florence  Maud  Whittemore    Milford 

Herbert  Lester  Wilber Rock 

Frederic  Allen  Williams Boston 

Hilda  Amanda  Williams Dorchester 

Mary  Anastasia  Winn Roxbury 

Elsie  Marion  Wolfendale Hill,  N.  H. 

Leah  Virginia  Wood Dorchester 

Mae  Georgina  Woollcott Winthrop 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Helen  Alice  Allen Peabody 

Edith  Bessie  Armstrong Wollaston 

Katherine  Bacon Newton  Highlands 

Mervyn  Joy  Bailey Maiden 

Charles  Rutherford  Baillie Maiden 

Albert  Julius  Barlow Dorchester 

Lillian  Hammond  Bennett   Somerville 

Ruth  Isabelle  Bessom   Lynn 

Charles  Wesley  Blackett,  Jr Winchester 

Mabelle  Louise  Blaser West  Somerville 

Jennie  Zefferina  Bonardi Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Howard  Bottomley Haverhill 

Alexandrine  Parmelia  Bouvier    Marlboro 

Una  Hazel  Bowman Whitman 

Minna  Augusta  Bretschneider Jamaica  Plain 

Viola  Alberta  Brittain    West  Somerville 

Helen  Gertrude  Brounstein Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd  Campbell  Brown Gloucester 

Willis  Quincy  Brown Boston 

Viola  Bessie  Brown Cornish  Flat,  N.  H. 

Rosa  Caggiano East  Boston 

Josephine  Mary  Calderara     Milford,  N.  H. 

Mary  Helen  Card Dover,  N.  H. 

Eskel  Olaf  Carlson Boston 

Martina  Howe  Chase Fitchburg 

Dorothy  Clements     Dorchester 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Coles Dedham 

Helen  Louise  Connelly No.  Cambridge 

Grace  Lillian  Converse Dalton 

Janet  Pierson  Cooper Stoneham 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Copeland Roxbury 

Mildred  Jeanette  Evans Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Christine  Elizabeth  Evarts Somerville 

Helen  May  Farwell   Wollaston 

Frances  Elizabeth  Fox Winthrop 

Helen  Hart  Gerry Melrose 

Pearl  Fannie  Goddard Melrose 

Ora  Vivian  Gould Manchester,  N.  H. 

Orwin  Bradford  Griffin     Peabody 

Florence  Mary  Hanrahan    Dorchester 

Rachel  Louise  Hardwick Quincy 

Herford  Carter  Hartwell Somerville 

Gertrude  Pearson  Haslam * Hyde  Park 

Ruth|Hatch Lynn 
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Marguerite  Chesley  Hill     Lynn 

Francis  Russell  Hines Waltham 

Lester  Robert  Howard Ware 

Merritt  Yerkes  Hughes Everett 

Mildred  Lucile  Hunt Cornish,  N.  H. 

Walter  Clark  James Franklin,  N.  H. 

Leon  Henry  Jeffers Portland,  Me. 

Helen  Augusta  Johnson Wakefield 

Frederick  Dana  Jones Maynard 

Beryl  Elaine  Joslin Beverly 

Helena  Katherine  Keiber Clinton,  Conn. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Kennard Melrose 

Ruth  Margaret  Killian   Lynn 

Arthur  Edward  Knudson Maiden 

Ruth  Agnes  Lamont West  Somerville 

Howard  Clinton  Lane   Boston 

Harlow  Elsworth  Albertus  Lazott Nashua,  N.  H. 

Gladys  Elinor  Leach   Peabody 

Myer  Levenson Chelsea 

Wilbert  Gustavus  Adolphus  Lindquist Chelsea 

Thomas  Marlow  Lineweaver Salesville,  Ohio 

Ruth  Marguerite  MacCarthy Waltham 

Joyce  Constance  Manuel Lynn 

Violet  Baker  Marshall Everett 

Margaret  May  Mason Winchester 

Mildred  Paterson  Masse*    Brookline 

Florence  Adele  Mathey Needham 

Harold  Gilman  McCann Portland,  Me. 

Frances  Eleanor  McGreevy East  Weymouth 

Helen  Delia  McHardy East  Milton 

Gladj's  Maude  McLay East  Lynn 

Harold  Wesley  Melvin Milton 

Marion  Dunn  Merrill Melrose 

Anna  Marie  Moberg Campello 

Elmer  Beneken  Mode   Boston 

Katherine  Moran Quincy 

Rachel  Wilder  Morse Leominster 

Vena  Morse York  Village,  Me. 

Ruth  Norton Roxbury 

George  Wesley  Osgood Lynn 

Joseph    Cornwall    Palamountain Waltham 

Aurin  Eliot  Payson Acton  Centre 

Eleanor  May  Piatt Brookline 

Evelyn  Poland Lynn 

Rachel  Stanley  Pope     Brockton 
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James  Henry  Powers    Needham 

Agnes  Mary  Reardon Brighton 

Alta  Howard  Reed Whitman 

Stella  Annie  Reid     Maiden 

Alice  Reynolds West  Somerville 

Chester  Lacount  Rich   West  Medford 

Dorothy  Richardson Needham 

Mary  Louise  Riley Cambridge 

Marion  Emerson  Rowe Salem 

Olive  Doane  Ruoff    Falmouth 

Nettie  Mai  Ruttle Asbury  Grove 

Bernice  Claire  Scott Somerville 

Mildred  Coburn  Scott    Portland,  Me. 

Agnes  Louise  Shelton    Maiden 

Fred  Emerson  Snell Stoughton 

Marian  Louise  Spencer     Auburndale 

Daniel  Binney  Steele    Golden,  Colo. 

Frank  Eugene  Stevens Haverhill 

Florence  Winifred  Stewart Melrose 

Velma  Belle  Strout Somerville 

William  Ray  Taplin Boston 

Ada  Belmont  Taylor     Dorchester 

lona  May  Wathen  Taylor Manchester,  Conn. 

James  Selby  Thistle Chelsea 

Alice  Ruth  Welch Bethel,  Vt. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Wight     Medway 

Helen  Ruth  Wolkins West  Roxbury 

Ruth  Willard  Wood    Maplewood,  R.  I. 

John  Hallock  Woodhull So.  Lincoln 

Katharine  Snow  Wyman Cherry  Valley 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Sarah  Agoos Dorchester 

Faye    Albertson .  Boston 

Frederic  Sylvester  Armstrong So.  Hanson 

Sylvia  Clark  Ball     Winchester,  N.  H. 

Alberta  Davis  Barber Townsend 

Marjorie  Caldwell  Barnard Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

James  Joseph  Barry Peabody 

Agnes  Maria  Bates Sturbridge 

Reta  May  Beckley Barre,  Vt. 

Florence  Bentley Hyde  Park 

George  Brickett  Blaisdell   Pittsfield 

Marguerite  Whittington  Brant Newtonville 
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Pauline  Morse  Brant    Newtonville 

Bernice  Brown Parma,  Michigan 

Frances  Louise  Bryant Braintree 

Lillian  Morgan  Buck     Rochester,  Minn. 

Elizabeth  Burt   Allston 

Sarah  Mary  Chase    Roxbury 

Ruth  Clark No.  Attleboro 

Ansel  Gurney  Coffin Marion 

Stanley  Frost  Conant Littleton 

Michael  Joseph  Conroy    So.  Boston 

Washington  Irvine  Cummings    Waltham 

Emily  Ann  Cunningham Lynn 

Edward  Bernard  Daily,  Jr Roxbury 

John  Daly     Lowell 

Mildred  DeGraff Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Evangeline  Clara  Dine Lawrence 

Esther  Stanley  Dodge,  A.B.,  (Boston  Univ.)  .  .  Cambridge 

Mary  Elizabeth  Doolittle Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Venita  Ruth  Dudgeon Boston 

Clarence  Bland  Edwards Kingston,  R.  I. 

George  Rudolph  Ericson Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Ashley  Nathaniel  Evans Roxbury 

Coreille  Frederic  Evans Cambridge 

Mary  Marguerite  Fallas     Petoskey,  Mich. 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Fishel Winston-Salem,  N. 

Charles  Bruce  Fisher    Revere 

Constance  Flanders     Brookline 

Alice  Virginia  Flather Nashua,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Fletcher Newtonville 

Elizabeth  Prentiss  Fowles Dorchester 

Esther  Marie  Fraim Waltham 

Samuel    Frindel Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Eastman  Fuller So.  Essex 

Forrest  Clovis  Gates Everett 

Virginia  Loring  Gleerup West  Plains,  Mo. 

Helen  Harris  Glover Danvers 

Charles  Alfred  Goodwin   Swampscott 

Harold  Otis  Gordon Dorchester 

Effie  Linda  Hale Stoneham 

Bessie  Louisa  Hall Bridgewater,  N.  S. 

Henrietta  Helen  Hall Matinicus,  Me. 

Herbert  Leslie  Harper Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Helen    Haskell Ipswich 

Otto   Edmond  Hermes Roxbury 

Katherine  Constance  Higgins Lynn 

Emily  Mabel  Wallace  Hinkel Roxbury 
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Howard  Rodney  Hodsdon Everett 

Edna  Holmes Melrose 

Bertrand  Hooper Lynn 

John  Louis  Hooper   Wilmington,  Mass. 

Gould  Kenneth  Hulse     Cambridge 

Howard  Chapman  Hunt Cincinnati,  Ohio 

George  Henry  Jackson,  Jr Newtonville 

Rosalie  Martha  Jenkins Winthrop 

Geraldine  Claire  Johnstone So.  Boston 

William  Meserve  Jordan Roxbury 

Louise  Jose So.  Portland,  Me. 

Mary  Margaret  Judge Somerville 

Charles  Hallett  Kendall Atlantic 

Georgenia  May  Kerr Everett 

Lilyan  Harriet  Lake Needham 

Maud  Gertrude  Leadbetter Roslindale 

Vera  Lofton  Lee     Centerville,  Iowa 

Margaret  Carr  Leland    Southboro 

Kendall  Stone  MacLean Dorchester 

Mary  Josephine  Mahoney Lowell 

Frederick  William  Mahr    Boston 

Marion  Mansfield Rockland 

Mildred  Emma  Manter Taunton 

Florence  Litchfield  Margot Jamaica  Plain 

Lloyd  Bliss  Marks     Newtonville 

Francis  Walter  Marshall Boston 

Alexander  Bain  Martin     Dorchester 

Gretta  Eugenia  Maxwell Woodfords,  Me. 

Ruth  Isabelle  McAron Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  Wilton  McDonald     Pierce,  Neb. 

Alice  Elizabeth  McGreevy     Roxbury 

Elizabeth  Merriam So.  Framingham 

Alice  Lundy  Miles Boston 

Dora    Miller   Dorchester 

Walter  James  Moreland     Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

Willard  Langdon  Morrison Melrose 

Retta  Morse   Peak  Island,  Me. 

Gladys  Charlotte  Nash Cherryfield,  Me. 

Shahan  Natalie Boston 

Grace  Newhart,  A.B.   (Wellesley) Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harry  George  Newman Hopedale 

John  Eliot  Noon Everett 

Alva  Meredith  Osborn Woodland,  Me. 

David  Austin  Palmer Lawrence 

Marjorie  Chandler  Parker Brookline 
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Elizabeth  Learnard  Partridge Wakefield 

Evelyn  Emily  Raynes York  Village,  Me. 

Vincent  Joseph  Readdy Charlestown 

Hugh  Stanley  Reeve Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Katherine  Rhodes Waltham 

Rachel  Caroline  Rice Roxbury 

Marguerite  Johnson  Roberts North  Berwick,  Me. 

William  Cyrenus  Sheffield Providence,  R.  I. 

Mark    Shore Roxbury 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Smith       Norwood 

Marion    Lockwood    Smith,    A.B.     (Univ.    Mt. 

Allison  Coll. ) West  Somerville 

Oscar  Taft   Smith Whitinsville 

Agnes  Murray  Spencer Forest  Hills 

Harold  Clegg  Spencer Forest  Hills 

Ruth   Spindler Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Alice  Chase  Tarbell     Boston 

Francis  Vincent  Terry Hopkinton 

Josephine  Margaret  Thornell         Brockton 

Bessie  Mabelle  Tirrell     So.  Braintree 

Edith  May  Towle Chichester,  N.  H. 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Upham East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Marion  Emma  Upham Dorchester 

Flora  Greenough  Whittaker        Maiden 

Rena  Selma  White     Brookline 

Eleanor  Widger Egypt 

Charles  Alexander  Wilson   Roxbury 

Louis  Winer Salem 

John  Edward  Winston East  Boston 

STUDENTS )  ENROLLED  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Isadore  Abrams Quincy 

Oscar  Ethan  Allison,  A.B.(De  Pauw  Univ.)  ..    Washington,  Ind. 

Louis  Napoleon  Raoul  Archambault Arctic,  R.  I. 

Irving  Winfield  Arnold Waltham 

Fortunatus  Jovannovich  Bagocius Estate     Bagocius,    Prov. 

Kowno,  Russia 
Abe  Lincoln  Baker,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Amsterdam,  Ohio 

Manson  Edgar  Baker,  A.B.  (De  Pauw  Univ.)  .    Greencastle,   Ind. 

Samuel   Barnet New  Bedford 

Mildred  Silver  Bartlett,  A.B.  (  Boston  Univ. )  .    West  Lynn 
Norton  Seaman  Beard,  A.B.   (Baker  Univ.)  .  .  .    Holton,  Kansas 
Edward   Lorenzo   Bellows.  A.B.    (Upper  Iowa 

Univ. ) New  Albion,  Iowa 
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Charles  John  Bernhardt,  A.B,  (Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Edward  Hersey  Brewster Brookville 

James  Lester  Brown , Lenexa,  Kansas 

Thomas  Burden,  A.B.   (Wesley  Coll..  N.  Dak.)  Cornwall,  England 

Claude  Allen  Calkins,  A.B.   (Baker  Univ, )  .  .  .  .  Frontenac,  Kan. 
Richard     Beatty    Callahan,    A.B.     (Allegheny 

Coll. ) Johnstown,  Pa. 

Bruce  Robert  Campbell,  Ph.B.  (Hamline  Univ. )  Pipestone,  Minn. 

Jonathan  Cartmill Swampscott 

Armenag  Eliafee  Chuchian Van,  Armenia,  Turkey 

Simon  Cohen Chelsea 

Walter   Commons,   A. B. ,  B.D.  (Central    Univ.)  East  Weymouth 
James  Ephraim  Coons,  A.B.,  A.M.   (Ohio  Wes- 
leyan); S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.) Waltham 

Herbert  Thomas  Coontz,  A.B.   (Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) ;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ. ) Findlay,  Ohio 

John  Thomas  Costain Miminigash,  P.E.I.,  Can. 

Josiah    Kirkwood    Craig,    Ph.B.    (Upper   Iowa 

Univ. ) Deepwater,  Mo. 

Edward  Miron  Dangel Dorchester 

John  Francis  Doherty Fall  River 

Harry  Moses  Ehrlich Springfield 

Robert  Ehrlich Springfield 

Mary  Alice   Emerson,   A.B.,   A.M.    (Wellesley 

Coll. ) Northfield,  Minn. 

William  Henry  Farr East  Weymouth 

George  Fine East  Boston 

William  Matthew  Forgrave Stalwart,  Mich. 

Royal  Merrill  Frye,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ. ) Waltham 

Thomas  Hugh  Gallagher,  Ph.B.    (Upper  Iowa 

Univ. ) So.  Boston 

Earl  McAdams  Giesey,  A.B.   (Allegheny  Coll.)  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
William  Marshall  Gilbert,  A.B.    (Cornell  Coll., 

Iowa ) ;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ. ) Cliftondale 

Grover  Charles  Gray,  A.B.   (Dickinson  Coll.).  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  Martin  Greenstreet,  A.B.    (De  Pauw 

Univ. ) Winthrop,  Washington 

Charles  Nelson  Gregg,  A.B.  (Mt.  Allison  Coll.); 

A.M.  (Acadia  Coll. ) Mountaindale,  N.B.,Can. 

Frank  Hargrave,  A.B.  (De  Pauw  Univ.) Greencastle,  Ind. 

Maurice  Ernest  Harris Lowell 

Lewis  Frederick  Havermale,  Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa 

Univ. ) Canton,  III. 

Allison    John    Hayes,    A.B.     (Hamline    Univ., 

Minn. ) Boston 
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Wallace  Hayes St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Elsie  Weary  Heilman,  A. B.  (Morningside  Coll.)  Cambridge 

David  Harold  Hickey Lynn 

Flossie  May  Hostetter,  A.B.   (Mt.  Union  Coll. )  Canton,  Ohio 
Bros  Julius  Hulteen,  A.B.   (Augustana,  Coll.)       Brockton 

Harry  Elmore  Hurd Lynn 

Preston  Shepherd    Hyde,    A.B.,    A.M.  (Moores 

Hill  Coll.) Naini  Tal,  India 

LeBarbn  Hazen  Jenkins Allston 

Thomas  Todd    Johnson,  A.B.   (Baker  Univ. ).  .    Baldwin,  Kansas 
Flora   Josephine   Jones,    A.B.     (Univ.   of   Cali- 
fornia ) Glendora,  California 

George  Whitefield  Jones Epping,  N.  H. 

Lester   Jones,  A.B.   (De  Pauw  Univ.) Greencastle,  Ind. 

Luke  Francis  Kelley Middleboro 

Inez  Kjellstrom Boston 

Nils  Thure  Kjellstrom Boston 

Hecozero  Kobayoshi Unuzemai,  Mura,  Japan 

William  Koonsen,  A.B.   (Wheaton  Coll.) Georgetown,  Texas 

Fred  August  Krackhardt,  A.B.  (De  Pauw  Univ.)  Newburg,  Ind. 
David  Henry  Kyes,  A.B.    (Albion  Coll.);  A.M. 

(Boston  Univ. ) Holbrook 

John   Edward   LePage,   A.B.    (Ohio   Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Cumberland,  Ohio 

Samuel  Maynard  LePage,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) ;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ. ) Cumberland,  Ohio 

William    Robert    Leslie,    A.B.     (Northwestern 

Univ. ) Gorham,  Me. 

Rosamond  Helise  Levy Boston 

Bailey  Gatzert  Lipsky,  Ph. B.  (Univ.  of  Pacific)  Seattle,  Washington 
John    Benjamin    Magee,    Ph.B.     (Upper    Iowa 

Univ. ) Tulsa,  Okla. 

Edward  Lawrence  Maguire East  Boston 

Samuel  Abraham  Margolis Boston 

Harry  Oscar  Martin,  A.B.   (Baker  Univ.) Paola,  Kansas 

Charles  Henry  McGlue Lynn 

Claude  Allen  McKay Arrowsmith,  111. 

Charles    Roscoe    McMeeken,    A.B.     (Baldwin 

Univ. ) Mansfield,  Ohio 

Comart  John  Mekkelson,  A.B.   (Denver  Univ. )  Alta,  Iowa 

Irving  Keith  Merchant Charleston,  So.  Carolina 

Ernest  Albert  Miller,  A.M.   (Boston  Univ.) .  .  .   Toronto,  Canada 
Ernest    Lyman    Mills,    A.B.,    S.T.B.     (Boston 

Univ. ) Boston 

Roe  Reamy  Mitchell,  Litt.B.    (Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Emmet   Harold   Mohn,   A.B.    (Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

Walter  Leslie  Morgan,  A.B.    (Allegheny  Coll.)  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Samuel    Needleman,    B.D.     (Drew   Theological 

Sem. ) Gorham,  Me. 

Charles  Stewart   Otto,    A.B.,    S.T.B.     (Boston 

Univ. ) Boston 

Knute  Otto  Pearson,  A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Hildreth,  Neb. 

Charles  Waters  Proctor Randolph 

Ernest  Pugh East  Templeton 

Horatio  Scovil  Putnam,  A.B.   (Wesley  Coll.,  N. 

Dak. ) Seeley's  Bay,  Ont.,  Can: 

Blair  Wilson  Roberts,  A.B.  (West  Va.  Wesleyan )  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Earl  Alan  Roadman,  Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  Univ.)  Dike,  Iowa 

Ernest  Barrie  Rowe Winthrop 

Edward  James  Rowse,  Litt.B.   (Boston  Univ. ) .  Maiden 

Louis  Horace  Sawyer Boston 

Albert  Ferdinand  Scherston,  A.B.    (Augustana 

Coll.) Concord,  N.  H. 

Thomas  Deans  Scott Port  Limon,  Costa^Rica 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,  A.B.    (Ohio  Wesleyan); 

S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ. ) Coshocton,  Ohio 

Mabel  Sonnabend Dorchester 

Charles  Cecil  Smith,  A.B.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan; 

Univ. )   Maiden 

Sydney  Louis  Smith Franklinton,  N.  C. 

William  Oliver  Stuntz,  A.B.    (Leland  Stanford 

Univ. ) Albion,  Pa. 

George  Hugh  Sutherland Westboro 

Roy  Wallace  Thomas,  A.B.   (Simpson  Coll.). .  .  Clarinda,  Iowa 
Gordon     Bennett     Thompson,     A.B.      (Boston 

Univ. ) Baldwin,  Kansas 

Rollin  Simpson  Tuttle San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Max  Ulin East  Boston 

Benjamin  Romers  Van  Dyke Derby,  Iowa 

William  Bazemore  Van  Valkenburgh Marblehead 

Joseph  William  Whitehouse Roslindale 

William  Alfred  Wilkinson,  Ph.B.  (Cornell  Coll. )  West  Warren 

Charles  Alexander  Wilson Roxbury 

Wilbur  LeRoy  Wood Groveland 

Abraham  Zintz Cambridge 
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Louise  Adams,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ. ) So.  Boston 

Harriet  Isabel  Appleton Newton  Center 

Eleanor   Arnold Boston 

Margaret    Babcock Fall  River 

Gaspar  Griswold  Bacon,  A.B.   (Harvard  Univ. )  Jamaica  Plain 

Priscilla  Bacon Jamaica  Plain 

May  Morrill  Badger Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Alice  Cary  Baldwin,  A.B.   (Wellesley  Coll. ) . . .   Cambridge 

Stowell  Hight  Bancroft Brookline 

Esther  Willard  Bates,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.)     .  .    Roslindale 

Sarah  Willis  Battelle Boston 

Katharine  de  Sales  Bennett Westerly,  R.  I. 

John  Waddell  Black Cambridge 

Caroline  Borhauer Lynn 

Marian  Wetherbee  Brackett East  Boston 

Ruth  Perkins  Bradford,  A.B.   (Wellesley  Coll.)  Arlington 

Nellie  Jane  Breed Dorchester 

Clara  Perry  Briggs,  A.B.   (Radcliffe  Coll.) Cambridge 

Elizabeth  Bangs  Bryant Allston 

Alice  Bullard,  A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.) Auburn 

Jessie  Estelle  Burnham Waltham 

Maria  Augusta  Busche Boston 

Clara  Campbell Brookline 

Louise  Porter  Campbell Winchester 

Blanche  Lincoln  Carr Ashby 

Ellen  Carver Roxbury 

Catharine  White  Castle,  M.D.  (Boston  Univ. )   Maiden 
Joseph  Lewis  Caverly,  A.B.,  A.M.    (Dartmouth 

Coll. ) Newton 

Beatrice  Isabelle  Cervi Cambridge 

Annie  Howard  Chadwick Boston 

Rena    Chamberlin East  Milton 

Sarah  Chamberlin Roxbury 

Elizabeth  Chase,  A.B.  (Radcliffe  Coll.) Jamaica  Plain 

Grace  May  Clark Roxbury 

Harriet  Mabel  Clark West  Medford 

Lotta  Alma  Clark Beachmont 

Katharine  Frances  Cody,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.)  Whitman 
George  Franklin   Cole,  A.B.,   A.M.    (Harvard 

Univ. ) Worcester 

Reba  Janette  Collins West  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Vida  Izanna  Cozzens Leominster 

Lillian  Crane New  York,  N.  Y. 

Roberta   Cummins Charlestown 
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William    Hayes    Cunningham,    A.B.     (Harvard 

Univ. ) Dorchester 

Ella  Alden  Curtis Newton  Uppei  Falls 

Susan  Thaxter  Cushing Dorchester 

Ida  Palmer  Cutler Revere 

Margaret  Isabelle  Cutler,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.)  Wilmington 
Emily  Anna  Daniell,  A  B.  (Radcliffe  Coll.)  . . .   Boston 

Adrienne  Violet  deMers Boston 

Nina  Maria  Doanan Greenville,  N.  H. 

Sylvia   Donaldson Brockton 

Marion  Katherine  Dormon Brookline 

Mary  Hickey  Dowd Manchester,  N.  H. 

James  Edward  Downey,  A.B.,  A.M.    (Amherst 

Coll. ) Boston 

Agnes  Christine  Early,  S.B.   (Simmons  Coll.).  .    Newton  Lower  Falls 

Clara  Delia  Eddy Somerville 

Adelaide  Genevieve  Eliot Somerville 

Adolph  Conrad  Ely,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Brown  Univ.)  Watertown 
Mabel  Irene  Emerson,  A.M.  (Tufts  Coll. ) ;  A.M. 

(Boston  Univ. ) Roxbury 

Mary  Alice   Emerson,   A.B.,   A.M.    (Wellesley 

Coll. ) Northfield,  Minn. 

Ellen  Burfield  Esau,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.) Maiden 

Elizabeth  Lowell  Everett Boston 

Helen  Wales  Farrell,  A.B.  (Wellesley  Coll.) .  .  .  Stoughton 

Rosalie  Edwards  Faulkner Boston 

Lila  Capen  Fisher Boston 

Arthur  Adams  Folsom,  A. B.,  A.M.  (Tufts  Coll.)  Boston 
Martha  Morgan  Fosdick,  A.B.  (Wellesley  Coll.)  Boston 
Lena  Gertrude  Fowler,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ. )  Boston 
Almira  Stevens  Freeman,  A.B.   (Oberlin  Coll.), 

A.M.   (Boston  Univ. ) Everett 

Beatrice  Frances  Gallagher Wellesley 

John  Martin  Gallagher,  S.B.    (Worcester  Poly- 
technic Inst. ) Watertown 

Rebecca  Gallert Brookline 

Elizabeth  Walker  Gerrish,  A.B.  (Bates  Coll.)      Lewiston,  Me. 
Olive    Bacon    Gilchrist,    A.B.,    A.M.     (Boston 

Univ. ) Melrose 

Alice   Gill Lawrence 

Clarabel  Gilman Jamaica  Plain 

Martha  Anne  Goodrich Dorchester 

Lillie  Read  Goodridge Cambridge 

Angelique  Georgette  Grenier,  A.B.    (Wellesley 

Coll. ) Manchester,  N.  H. 

Solvi  Grevi Dorchester 
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Jennie  Amelia  Guinasso Westfield 

Lucile  Gulliver,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Boston  Univ.) .  .  .   Roxbury 

Lester  Stanley  Hart,  A.B.  (Tufts  Coll. ) Maiden 

Emma  Bates  Harvey Chelsea 

Joel  Hatheway,  A.B.   (Williams  Coll. ) Allston 

George  Malcolm  Hawes,  A.B.   (Harvard  Univ. )   Melrose 

Emily  Hazen,  A.B.   (Smith  Coll.) Auburndale 

Lina  Hitchcock Ware 

Cora  Marceau  Holahan Winthrop 

Helen  Louise  Holmes Brookline 

Louisa  Roberts  Holt,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Brown  Univ.)  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Grace  Adaline  Howe,  L.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.)  Gardner 

Kenneth  Howes,  A.B.   (Harvard  Univ.) Chestnut  Hill 

Amy  Hutchins Cambridge 

Blanche    Hyde Chestnut  Hill 

Ruth  Russell  Jennison,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.)        Cambridge 

Mary  Chandler  Jones Cambridge 

Mary  Jones Cambridge 

Mildred  Stella  Jones Boston 

Olive  Allan  Kee,  A.B.   (Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.)     .  .    Dorchester 
Margaret  Frances  Keenan,  A.B.    (Mt.  Holyoke 

Coll. ) Mattapan 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Kelleher Dorchester 

Anna  Kennedy So.  Weymouth 

Blanche    Frances    Kingsley,    A.B.     (Wellesley 

Coll. ) Boston 

Lucinda  Rhoda  Kinsley Dorchester 

Katharine  Jane  Lane,  A.B.   (Wellesley  Coll.) .  .    Roxbury 

Marie  Ware  Laughlan Boston 

Gertrude  Shaw  Lawrence Winchester 

Grace  Catharine  Lawrence Winchester 

Maud  Gertrude  Leadbetter Roslindale 

Clara  Maud  L'  Heureux Danielson,  Conn. 

Agnes  Wyman  Lincoln Medford 

Sarah    Loomis,  A.B.   (Mt.  Holyoke) Centerville 

Charlotte  Helen  Lovell,  A.B.    (Radcliffe  Coll.)   Newton 

Alice  Belle  Macdonald Lawrence 

Margery  Emily    MacFarlane,    A.B.     (Wellesley 

Coll. ) Cambridge 

John  Archibald  MacMillan,  M.D.  (Hahnemann 

Med.  Coll.  of  Phila. ) Brookline 

Alice  Gertrude  Maguire Roxbury 

William  Justin  Mann,  LL.B.   (Columbia  Coll. )     Cambridge 

Mary  Elizabeth  McCarthy Jamaica  Plain 

Sarah  Elizabeth  McMahan So.  Boston 
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James    Emery     McWhinnie,     A.B.      (Harvard 

Univ. ) Cambridge 

Nesta  Cranfield  Medhurst Roxbury 

Edith  Warren  Melcher,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.) .  .    Marblehead 

Emma  Louise  Merrill Roxbury 

Margaret    Mogoley Newton 

Margaret  Van  Hovenberg-Morrill Norwood 

Deborah  Morton Portland,  Me. 

Ada  Russell  Newell Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Newman Waban 

Elizabeth  Stanwood  Newton Revere 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Nutter East  Boston 

Frances  Martha  O'Donnell Allston 

Julia  Knowlton  Ordway,  A.B.    (Boston  Univ. )  Jamaica  Plain 

Enah  Orff Lawrence 

Cassie  Lucretia  Paine Salem 

Emma  Harriet  Parker,  S.B.   (Smith  Coll.) Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Lula  Estelle  Payson Rockport,  Me. 

Oscar   Henry    Peters,    A.B.     (Wooster    Univ.); 

A.M.  (Harvard  Univ. ) Boston 

Emily  Gretchen  Philpotts Boston 

Adelaide  Pierce Chelsea 

Elizabeth  Pierce Roxbury 

Margaret    Dewar    Porter,     M.B.C.M.,    L.R.P. 
and  S.  (Univ.   of    Glasgow,    Royal  Coll.  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons ) Boston 

Mary  Ella  Pratt Maiden 

Minnie  Alaethea  Prescott West  Roxbury 

Clarence  Raymond  Preston    Roslindale 

Charlotte  Rau Munich,  Germany 

William  Max  Rau Boston 

Marion  Susan  Reynolds,  A.B.   (Smith  Coll.) .  .  .    Brockton 
Lydia  Adams  Richardson,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ. )  Newtonville 
Wallace  Everett  Richmond,  A.B.,  A.M.    (Wil- 
liams Coll. ) Newtonville 

Alice  Cashman  Riordan,  B.S.    (Simmons  Coll.)   Rockland 

Mary  Theresa  Ronan Revere 

Edward  James  Rowse,  Litt.B.    (Boston  Univ.)   Maiden 
Susan  Robbins  Scott,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.). . .  .    Melrose 

Clara  Alice  Sharp South  Boston 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Sherman Roxbury 

Elizabeth  Simmons Boston 

Ruby  Maude  Sloan   Maiden 

Mary  Lund  Smith Brookline 

Mary  Marcella  Souther Willimantic,  Conn. 
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Harold  Clegg  Spencer Forest  Hills 

Lucinda  Spofford South  Paris,  Me. 

Effie  Maria  Starkey Worcester 

Stanley  Arthur  Starratt,  B.S.   (Harvard  Univ.)  Roxbury 

Marah  Gray  Stebbins Cliftondale 

Olga  Anna  Frieda  Stegelmann Mattapan 

Alice  May  Stroud Beachmont 

Eleanor  Louise  Sullivan Boston 

William  Henry  Sylvester,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ. )  Newtonville 

Ruth  Symonds Boston 

Mary  DePeyster  Tappan  Roxbury 

Harriet  Caroline  Taylor,  A.B.   (Radcliffe  Coll.)  Weston 

Stella  Florence  Thomas South  Middleboro 

Wilbur  Kelsey  Thomas,  A.B.    (Friends  Univ.); 

B.D.  (Yale  Divinity  School ) Roxbury 

Grace  May  Thurber Lowell 

Alice  Adele  Todd,  L.B.    (Smith  Coll.);  A.M. 

(Boston  Univ. ) Somerville 

Blanche  Etta  Townsend Somerville 

Augustus  Benjamin  Tripp West  Somerville 

Marguerite  Dorothea  Tschaler,  A.B.    (Boston 

Univ. ) Grove  Hall 

Lily  Frances  Tucker,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.) ....  Arlington 

Caroline  Greene  Tunis Cambridge 

Benjamin  Henry  Van  Oot Boston 

Helen  Waterman Everett 

Sarah  Ida  Wilson Roxbury 

Iola  Yates Roxbury 

Rosanna  Elizabeth  Yeomans Beachmont 

SUMMARY 

Senior    Class 92 

Junior    Class 91 

Sophomore    Class 120 

Freshman    Class 119 

Special    Students 130 

Students  enrolled  in  other  departments 113 

Students  enrolled  in  Teachers'  Courses 187 

Total  (excluding  repetitions)  848 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Organized  1839.     Made  a  University  Department  1871 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  School  of  Theology  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology.  Detailed  information  re- 
garding the  School  will  be  furnished  by  the  Dean,  Lauress  J. 
Birney,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CALENDAR 


1912 

January  6,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  ends 

February  14,  Wednesday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

March  29,  Friday Graduation  Theses  required 

April  6,  Saturday Easter  Recess  begins 

April  16,  Tuesday Easter  Recess  ends 

May  27,  Monday Assignment  of  rooms 

June  5,  Wednesday Commencement 


September  13,  Friday Entrance  Examinations  begin 

September  18,  Wednesday Entrance  Examinations  close 

September  18,  Wednesday Opening  Day 

September  19,  Thursday Lectures  begin 

October  9,  Wednesday Matriculation  Day 

November  28,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

November  30,  Saturday Thanksgiving  Recess  ends 

December  21,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  begins 


1913 

January  4,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  ends 

March  25,  Tuesday Assignment  of  rooms 

March  28,  Friday Graduation  Theses  required 

April  8,  Tuesday Easter  Recess  begins 

April  18,  Friday Easter  Recess  ends 

June  4,  Wednesday Commencement 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  S.T.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT    EMERITUS,    AND    DANFORTH    RICHARDSON    DUNN    PROFESSOR 
OF  RELIGIONS  AND   RELIGION 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

DEAN,  AND  HARRIS  PROFESSOR  OF  HOMILETICS  AND   PASTORAL  THEOLOGY 

*JOHN  W.  LINDSAY,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  OF  EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS   OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK  AND  EXEGESIS 

JOHN  MARSHALL  BARKER,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW  AND  OLD  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS 

SAMUEL  J.  MacWATTERS 

PROFESSOR  OF  SACRED  ORATORY  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC 

GEORGE  CROFT  CELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  RELIGIOUS   PSYCHOLOGY  AND   PEDAGOGY 

JOHN  REID  SHANNON,  S.T.D. 

LECTURER  ON   HOMILETIC  VALUES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF    PHILOSOPHY 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SPANISH 

MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GERMAN 
♦Deceased  March  4,  1912. 
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JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

BENJAMIN  W.  VAN  RIPER,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR-ELECT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  S.T.D. 

LECTURER  IN   SACRED  RHETORIC 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

1912-1913 

PRESIDENT  LEMUEL  H.  MURLIN,  S.T.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

BISHOP  JOHN  W.  HAMILTON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  F.  McDOWELL,  D.D. 

ISAAC  T.  HEADLAND,  D.D. 

GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 

CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER,  D.D. 

JOHN  D.  NUTTING,  D.D. 

O.  P.  GIFFORD,  D.D. 

JAMES  MUDGE,  D.D. 

EDGAR  BLAKE,  D.D. 

R.  A.  WAITE 

HENRY  ABRAHAMS 

H.  G.  GIBSON 

GEORGE  W.  TUPPER,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  G.  WILSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  T.  N.  CARVER,  Ph.D. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  several  particulars.  It  was  the  first  in  the  world 
to  open  to  men  and  women  alike  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
Biblical  and  theological  education  with  promotion  to  the  ap- 
propriate degrees  after  full  qualification.  It  was  the  first  in 
America  to  employ  annually  an  expert  lecturer  to  give  a 
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course  of  instruction  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
missions;  also  the  first  to  have  a  permanent  chair  of  com- 
parative religion.  In  the  religious  body  which  it  primarily 
serves,  it  was  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  only  institution 
expressly  for  the  training  of  Christian  ministers.  In  breadth 
and  inclusiveness  of  instruction  it  also  initiated  a  new  era. 
As  early  as  1868  it  offered  to  specially  advanced  students 
lecture  courses  in  five  different  languages  —  Latin,  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian.  The  three  thousand  graduates 
of  the  School  have  served  nineteen  different  denominations, 
and  a  large  number  have  served  as  missionaries  in  heathen 
lands.  Six  have  been  elected  bishops;  twelve,  presidents  of 
universities  or  colleges,  and  at  least  half  a  hundred,  professors 
in  theological  and  collegiate  institutions. 

This  School  dates  from  the  action  of  a  duly-called  con- 
vention of  New  England  friends  of  improved  theological 
training,  held  in  Boston,  in  April,  1839,  the  first  centennial 
anniversary  of  English  and  American  Methodism.  Instruc- 
tion was  first  provided  in  1841,  when  it  was  offered  as  a 
distinct  course  in  connection  with  an  earlier  academic  insti- 
tution at  Newbury,  Vermont.  Six  years  later  this  theo- 
logical department  of  the  academy  was  transferred  to  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  and  by  charter  independently  in- 
corporated as  "The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute." 
In  1867  the  institute  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  was  re- 
organized under  a  Massachusetts  act  of  the  Legislature  as 
the  "Boston  Theological  Seminary."  Four  years  later,  under 
a  new  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  became  the  earliest  depart- 
ment of  the  then  newly  chartered  Boston  University. 

That  this  School  is  increasingly  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its 
founders  is  well  shown  by  the  following  returns  covering  its 
last  seven  quadrenniums. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

1883-86  Average  number  annually  graduated 13 

1887-90  Average  number  annually  graduated 21 

1891-94  Average  number  annually  graduated 29 

1895-98  Average  number  annually  graduated 31 
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1899-02     Average  number  annually  graduated 36 

1903-06     Average  number  annually  graduated 37 

1907-10     Average  number  annually  graduated 50 

IDEALS  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  ideals  of  the  School  are:  Unwavering  insistence  upon 
those  vital  and  experimental  doctrines  of  Sacred  Scripture 
which  have  given  to  the  Wesleyan  evangelical  movement  its 
world-wide  power;  liberty  of  opinion  as  to  non-essentials; 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
time  as  related  to  criticism  and  apologetics,  to  the  end  that  the 
Christian  minister  of  the  new  century  may  know  how  to  cope 
with  foes,  and,  in  obedience  to  apostolic  injunction,  be  ready 
always  to  give  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  him  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  him;  as  well  as  have  that  practical 
training  that  will  help  the  graduate  to  be  a  successful  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  and  an  efficient  leader  of  the  Church  under  new 
conditions. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  endeavor 
of  the  Faculty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and 
variety  consistent  with  scientific  system  and  thoroughness. 
Accordingly,  while  a  faithful  use  of  the  best  books  of  reference 
in  every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the  instruction  is  almost  en- 
tirely oral.  In  several  branches,  privately  printed  lectures 
are  issued  to  the  classes. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  constitute  distinct  groups 
of  studies,  and  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Study  of  Religions  and  Religion. 

II.  Old  Testament  and  Related  Subjects. 

III.  New  Testament  and  Related  Subjects. 

IV.  Church  History  and  Related  Subjects. 
V.  Systematic  Theology. 

VI.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

VII.  Religious  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

VIII.  Philosophy. 

IX.  Sociology. 

X.  Oratory  and  Church  Music. 
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Other  elective  courses  in  addition  to  these  are  offered  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University. 

I.     The    Study    of    Religions    and    Religion 

Dr.    W.    F.    Warren 

The  following  courses  are  integral  parts  of  one  comprehensive  scheme 
of  instruction  extending  through  the  year.  The  first  occupies  some  eight 
weeks  of  the  autumn,  the  second  and  third  extend  through  the  winter, 
the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  work  follows  a  printed  outline, 
which  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  assigned  readings,  reports 
and  class  essays. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  Religious 

Phenomena  of  the  World.  This  course  treats  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  study  in  general;  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  scientific 
method  in  this  field;  the  three  distinct  procedures  and  the  thence  result- 
ing groups  of  sciences;  the  sources,  proximate  and  remote;  the  personal 
equipment  required;  the  chief  auxiliary  sciences;  the  attractiveness, 
utility  and  perils  of  the  study. 

2.  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  Historically  Con- 
sidered. History  of  Religions  and  of  Religion.  In  this  course  the 
aim  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  and  means 
for  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the  important  particular  religions, 
the  history  of  features  or  movements  common  to  a  class  of  religions,  and, 
finally,  the  history  of  matters  common  to  all  religions,  or  the  history  of 
religion  universally  considered. 

3.  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  Systematically  Con- 
sidered.    Descriptive    Exposition    of    Religions    and    of    Religion. 

Here  the  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  means  and  methods 
for  ascertaining  and  descriptively  setting  forth  in  logical  connection  the 
facts  presented  by  any  particular  religion,  or  by  the  features  or  movements 
that  may  be  common  to  any  class  of  religions,  or  by  the  total  present 
state  of  religion  universally  considered. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the 
World  Philosophically  Considered.  An  introduction  treats  of  the 
aim  and  possibility  of  a  philosophy  of  religion;  the  relation  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion  to  other  branches  of  philosophy;  its  relation  to  the 
history  and  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  religions;  the  history,  liter- 
ature and  present  state  of  the  philosophy  of  religion;  the  different  funda- 
mental standpoints  and  postulates  of  different  philosophies  of  religion; 
and  the  plan  and  method  demanded  by  the  present  state  of  religious 
knowledge  and  present  currents  of  thought  and  life.  After  this  follows 
in  three  "divisions"  an  outline  of  the  total  field. 
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Parallel  to  these  four  courses  runs  a  continuous  study,  at  once  historic, 
systematic  and  philosophic,  of  the  more  important  religions  of  the  past 
and  present,  such  as  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Chinese 
and  the  chief  of  the  Indo-European.  This  is  conducted  by  means  of 
assigned  questions  upon  recommended  readings,  and  by  lectures  with 
oral  discussions.  The  four  courses  are  thus  vitally  and  logically  unified, 
and  they  can  be  taken  only  in  their  due  sequences  and  as  one  whole. 
Required  of  Seniors.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  Graduate  Course.  —  For  select  Graduate  Students  the  same  in- 
structor provides  a  half-year  elective  course  in  Ancient  Cosmology  and 
Mythical  Geography.  In  this  the  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  Pre-Copernican  Views  of  the  Universe  as  these  are  revealed  in  the 
literary  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Iranians  and  Indo-Aryans,  and  in  this  way  to  give  a  needful 
introduction  to  the  study  of  all  ancient  literatures.  In  a  subordinate 
form  this  line  of  instruction  has  been  maintained  in  the  School  since  the 
year  1882  (see  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  p.  79,  also  pp.  17-29),  but  it  was  first 
made  a  distinct  course  for  Graduate  Students  in  the  summer  of  1909. 


II.     The  Old  Testament  and  Related  Subjects 

Professor  Knudson 

1.  Beginning  Hebrew.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the 
elements  of  the  language,  the  second  to  the  translation  and  exegesis  of 
Genesis  I-XI.  Mitchell's  "Hebrew  Lessons"  is  used  as  an  introductory 
manual.  For  the  study  of  the  syntax  the  student  is  allowed  his  choice 
between  Gesenius-Kautzsch's  "Hebrew  Grammar"  and  Davidson's 
"Hebrew  Syntax."     Required  of  Juniors.     Three  hours  each  week. 

2.  The  Prophetic  Literature.  A  study  of  the  prophetic  movement 
as  a  whole,  with  exegetical  studies  in  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  Special  stress  is  placed  on  the  historical  background  of 
the  different  prophets.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Required  of 
Middlers.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Old  Testament  Theology.  A  study  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  their  development  and  in  their  relation  to  heathen 
and  Christian  thought.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  introduction  to  the 
Law  and  Hagiographa,  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  the  student  who 
has  taken  Course  2  to  have  a  good  general  idea  of  the  history  of  Old 
Testament  literature  as  a  whole.  Elective.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

4.  Seminar  in  Deuteronomy,  or  one  of  the  other  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Open  to  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  who  desire  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  problems  and 
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methods  of  criticism.  Given  in  1912-1913.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

5.  Seminar  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  A  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy.  The  aims  and  requirements  of  this  course  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding.  Given  in  1913-1914.  Two  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

6.  Seminar  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  A  study  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  periods  of  Hebrew  history  represented  by 
these  books.     Given  in  1911-1912.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 


III.     The  New  Testament 

Professor    Buell 

1.  New  Testament  Introduction.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
historic  origin,  structure,  contents,  authorship  and  specific  design  of  the 
various  canonical  books.  Printed  syllabi  are  furnished,  covering  the 
more  important  topics  of  general  introduction  to  each  book,  or  group  of 
books,  as  a  guide  to  investigation  and  as  an  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
class  papers.  All  members  of  the  class  will  be  examined  on  the  Greek 
text  of  Acts,  Chapters  XIII-X XVIII.  Required  of  Juniors.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  The  more  detailed  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment literature,  proceeding  in  the  order  of  historic  development,  begins 
with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Greek  text  is  made  the  first  criterion  of 
interpretation.  On  the  basis  of  printed  analyses  and  schemes  of  care- 
fully prepared  questions  touching  the  more  vital  exegetical  details,  every 
member  of  the  class  is  required  at  each  session  to  present  a  certain  number 
of  written  answers  for  discussion  and  criticism,  with  a  view  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  insight  and  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Required  of 
Middlers.     Two  hours  a  week. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  John.  Lectures  on  special  introduction,  analysis 
and  paraphrase,  with  detailed  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  text.  Elective. 
Given  in  1912-1913.     Two  hours  a  week. 

4.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  on  the  problem  of  their  origin 
and  mutual  relations,  with  special  introduction  to  each  Gospel,  and 
detailed  exegesis  of  the  Greek  text.  Elective.  Given  in  1913-1914. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

5.  The  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  Lectures  on  special 
introduction  to  each  book,  with  detailed  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek 
text.     Elective.     Given  in  1914-1915.     Two  hours  a  week. 
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IV.     Church  History  and  Related  Subjects 

Professor  Cell  and  Instructors  in  the  College 

Required  Courses 

Junior    Church    History 

1.  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  313  A.  D.  Beginnings  of 
the  Christian  Religion  in  Apostolic  and  Post  Apostolic  Age;  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  second  and  third  centuries. 

2.  The  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire,  313  to  ca.  565  A.  D.  In- 
stitution of  the  State  Church  under  Constantine  and  the  Development 
to  Theodosius  395  A.  D.  Fall  of  the  Empire  and  Gradual  Dissolution  of 
the  State  Church;  Augustine  and  Latin  Christianity. 

3.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (ca. 
600-900).  Union  of  Rome  and  the  Germanic  Races;  Alliance  of  Papacy 
with  the  Frankish  State;  Total  Collapse  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  and 
the  European  Culture.     Three  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Middle    Church    History 

4.  The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Christianity  from  ca.  900  to  1303 

A.  D.  Summit  of  Papal  Power.  Cluny  Reforms  and  the  Predominant 
Position  of  the  German  Church  in  the  West  to  1056;  The  Age  of  Hilde- 
brand  and  the  Great  Church  Conflict  with  the  State  (1056-1122);  From 
the  Concordat  of  Worms  to  Innocent  III  (1122-1198);  The  Crusades; 
From  the  Summit  of  Papal  Power  under  Innocent  III  to  the  Collapse 
of  the  Papal  Universal  Empire  under  Boniface  VIII. 

5.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Church  and 
State.  Genesis  and  Progress  of  the  Spirit  of  Revolt  against  the  Old 
Order  of  Things;  Ecclesiastical,  Feudal  and  Scholastic  Systems;  Influence 
of  the  Universities;  Economic  Changes;  the  Modern  Nations  in  Form- 
ation;  Development  of  the  Reformation  Forces  (1303-1517). 

6.  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  its  Results.     The 

Revolt  against  Rome  among  Teutonic  Nations;  Failure  of  the  Revolt 
among  the  Latin  Races;  Reorganization  within  the  Catholic  Church; 
Beginnings  of  Religious  Freedom  and  Toleration  in  Europe  (1517-1648, 
1688 ).     Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Elective  Courses 

7.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Institution  of 
Religious  Freedom  to  the  present.  (1648-1688  to  the  present.) 
Elective  for  Seniors.     Two  hours.     This  course  will  be  given  in  1913-1914. 
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8.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (A  general  view  of  the  history 
of  Christian  Doctrine  with  special  emphasis  on  the  great  types  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  required  courses  in  Church  History. ) 

9.  Seminar  in  Church  History.  Subject  for  1912-1913:  Wesley 
and  His  Work.  Elective  for  those  Middlers  and  Seniors  whose  work 
in  the  required  courses  proves  their  qualification  for  advanced  study. 
Two  hours. 

The  subject  of  the  Seminar  in  1910-1911  was  Augustine;  in  1911— 
1912,  Luther  and  His  Work.  The  aim  in  the  Seminar  courses  is  to 
give  the  student  practice  in  applying  the  methods  of  scholarship  to  a 
subject  matter  in  itself  of  high  practical  value  to  the  Christian  minister. 

Courses  in  History  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be  elected 
by  Middlers  and  Seniors. 

The  general  survey  of  the  Church's  History  in  the  required  courses 
provides  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  study  of  special  periods,  and 
constitutes  a  minimum  requirement  for  theological  students.  The  six 
periods  outlined  make  up  the  work  of  two  full  years. 

The  instruction  consists  of  lectures,  extensive  required  and  optional 
readings,  written  reports,  examinations,  theses. 

V.     Exposition  and  Defense  of  Christian  Truth 

Professor  Sheldon 

1.  Christian  Dogmatics  (or  Systematic  Theology  in  the  narrower 
sense),  giving,  in  organic  form,  the  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity. 
Required  of  Middlers.     Three  hours  a  week. 

2.  New  Testament  Theology,  treating  of  the  genesis,  distinctive 
characteristics  and  interrelations  of  the  several  New  Testament  types  of 
teachings.     Elective.     Two  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

3.  Christian  Apologetics.  A  review  and  criticism  of  the  newer 
forms  of  unbelief,  together  with  supplementary  reading  on  Christian 
evidences.     Elective.     One  hour  a  week  for  one  year. 

VI.     Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology 

Dean  Birney 

1.  Introduction.  The  nature  and  implications  of  a  divine  call. 
Qualifications  and  Preparation.  The  Significance  of  Preaching.  The 
Principles  of  a  Successful  Ministry. 

2.  The  Personal  Life  of  the  Preacher  as  Related  to  Preaching. 

Cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  The  Minister  as  a  Student.  Habits, 
manners,  spirit,  etc. 
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3.  Homiletics.  The  fundamental  laws  and  methods  of  sermon-con- 
struction. Aim  and  contents  of  the  sermon.  Various  types  of  sermons 
and  preaching  given  attention.  Preparation  and  delivery  of  brief 
doctrinal,  evangelistic,  topical  and  expository  sermons.  Preaching  to 
children.  Special  emphasis  laid  upon  modern  conditions  of  thought  and 
life  in  adapting  the  message  to  the  times.  Private  criticism  and  instruc- 
tion with  individuality  and  temperament  of  student  kept  in  mind.  Prac- 
tice in  sermon  outlining  upon  assigned  themes  covering  the  entire  range 
of  sermon  types. 

4.  The  Scriptures  as  the  Source  of  Material  and  Message.     The 

preacher's  attitude  toward,  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Methods  of 
study  for  homiletic  purposes.  Homiletic  values  in  the  messages  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  adaptation  to  modern  life. 
Special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  doctrinal  fundamentals  and  their  pre- 
sentation to  the  life  of  to-day. 

5.  Collateral  Reading.  During  the  entire  year  there  will  be  assigned 
readings  that  will  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best  things  written 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  preaching.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Seminar  in  History  of  Christian  Preaching,  with  special  study 
of  the  great  types  and  personalities  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  Elective  for 
Middlers  and  Seniors.     Given  in  1913-1914. 


HOMILETIC  VALUES   IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Dr.    Shannon 

7.  The  Interplay  of  Christianity  and  Poetry.  Great-world  poets 
and  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith;  Christ  as  He  invests  Himself  in 
verse;    debt  of  poetry  to  religion.      Sermonic  illustrations  and  material. 

8.  Mystics,  Essayists  and  Novelists  as  Interpreters  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  theology  of  the  Mystics;  Christian  note  in  master-essays; 
fiction  in  its  highest  forms  the  mouthpiece  of  religion.  Sermonic  illus- 
trations and  material. 

9.  Restatements  of  Christianity  by  Dramatists.  Religion  the 
mainspring  of  the  best  dramas;  testimonies  which  masterpieces  of  tragedy 
bear  to  Christian  truths  and  principles.  Sermonic  illustrations  and 
material. 

Elective.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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HOMILETICS  PRACTICE 

Dean    Birney 

10.  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  special  attention  to  the  various 
types  of  sermons;  the  structure  and  form  of  the  sermon;  the  spiritual 
element  in  the  sermon,  and  the  methods  of  effective  conclusion  and 
religious  appeal.  Class  criticism  by  professor  and  students,  also  private 
criticism  by  the  professor  after  each  sermon.  Required  of  Juniors.  One 
hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor    Richardson 

11.  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  psycho- 
logical elements  of  the  sermon.  Required  of  Middlers.  One  hour  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.   Shannon 

12.  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  careful  attention  to  literary  form  and 
expression.  Training  in  the  art  of  making  the  best  in  literature  illuminate 
and  enforce  religious  truth,  strengthening  the  appeal  to  conscience  and 
intelligence.     Elective.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor    MacWatters 

13.  At  every  exercise  of  Homiletics  Practice,  Professor  MacWatters 
will  be  present,  and  will  give  each  student  the  benefit  of  private  conference 
and  criticism,  concerning  delivery,  voice,  mannerisms,  etc.,  after  each 
sermon. 


PASTORAL  THEOLOGY 

Dean    Birney 

14.  The  Christian  Pastor.  Relation  of  pastoral  work  to  preaching. 
Principles  and  effective  methods  in  pastoral  visitation,  work  for  men, 
for  young  people,  and  with  the  children.  The  pastor's  obligation  to  the 
various  classes  in  the  community.  Organizing  and  directing  the  forces 
of  the  church  to  reach  and  serve  all  classes.  Problems  and  opportunities 
presented  by  social  extremes  of  rich  and  poor,  toilers  and  leisure  classes. 
Keeping  the  church  alive  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  present  day. 

15.  Personal  Work.  A  close  study  of  the  fine  art  of  reaching  men  one 
by  one.  The  application  of  this  method  to  different  ages  and  varying 
types  of  character  and  temperament.  Its  advantages  and  dangers.  Its 
relation  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  minister,  to  the  type  of  conversion 
resulting,  and  to  the  present  religious  conditions. 
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16.  The  Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  the  effectiveness 
of  its  principles  and  polity,  its  discipline,  doctrines  and  spirit,  and  its 
relation  to  other  churches.  The  principles  and  practice  of  interdenom- 
inational unity  and  cooperative  work  in  the  community. 

17.  Public  Worship.  Lectures  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
Public  Worship.  Administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  special 
services.  The  place  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  The  pastoral 
prayer.  The  place  of  the  class-meeting  in  the  modern  church.  The 
significance  of  the  week-night  prayer  and  conference  meeting  to  the 
vital  life  of  the  church.  Effective  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  prayer 
meeting. 


VII.     Religious  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 

Professor    Richardson 

During  the  year  1912-1913,  two  courses  will  be  given,  the  maximum 
credits  in  each  being  three  hours. 

1.  Religious  Psychology.  General  psychological  facts  and  laws; 
characteristics  of  the  immature  mind;  theory  of  infancy,  pre-adolescence, 
early  and  later  adolescence,  environment  and  will;  physiological  pre- 
suppositions; the  psychology  of  revivals;  moral  and  religious  uses  of 
mental  therapeutics;  faith  and  its  psychology;  ultimate  standards,  in 
terms  of  personality,  determinative  of  Christian  character;  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Christ.     Required  of  Middlers.     Two  hours  a  week. 

2.  Religious  Pedagogy.  Pedagogical  problems  and  possibilities  oc- 
casioned by  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  immature  mind; 
religious  education  in  terms  of  personal  adaptation;  historic  development 
of  the  educational  theory;  ultimate  aim  in  religious  education;  pedagog- 
ical strata  in  Biblical  literature;  the  cultural  value  of  the  Bible;  Christ's 
educational  method.  History  of  the  Sunday-school;  the  graded  lesson 
system  in  principle  and  practice;  relation  of  home  to  Sunday-school; 
educational  function  of  the  pastor;  the  evangelical  significance  of  ado- 
lescence; departmental  problems,  equipment  and  aim.  Elective  to  mem- 
bers of  Senior  Class. 

Unique  plans,  involving  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Sunday-schools 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  also  of  evangelical  churches  of 
Boston  and  near-by  cities,  provide  unsurpassed  advantages  for  labora- 
tory work;  practical  experience  in  teacher-training,  accompanied  with  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  involved;  class-room  study  problems  arising 
in  cooperating  Sunday-schools. 
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VIII.     Philosophy 

Dean  W.  M.  Warren  and  Dr.  Benjamin  W.    Van  Riper 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  discussion  of  the  chief  concepts 
and  methods  of  descriptive  psychology.  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 
Required  of  Juniors.     Three  hours. 

3.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  effort  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  principal  problems  of  philosophy  by  studying  their  rise  and  develop- 
ment in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  thought.  Elective  for  Juniors  or 
Seniors.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

7.  Epistemology.  A  systematic  study  of  current  theories  of  the 
character  and  validity  of  the  knowledge  process.      Presupposes  Courses  1, 

2,  3,  and  4.  Elective  for  Seniors  and  graduates.  Assistant  Professor 
Van  Riper. 

9.  Theism.  The  development,  content,  and  validity  of  the  idea  of 
God.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Three  hours. 
Dean  Warren. 

11.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  especially  his  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  Primarily 
for  graduates.  Must  be  taken  either  after,  or  together  with  Course  7. 
Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Logic.  The  mental  processes  comprised  in  good  thinking:  attention 
and  interest,  observation,  reflection,  denning,  assertion,  proof,  induction. 
Illustrative  exercises.  Three  hours.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Dean 
Warren. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  brief  account  of  the  great  modern 
philosophers  and  schools,  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time.  Con- 
tinues and  presupposes  Course  3.  Two  hours.  Assistant  Professor 
Van  Riper. 

8.  Metaphysics.  A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the  principal 
problems  of  ontology  and  cosmology.  Continues  and  presupposes  Course 
7.     Three  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

10.  Ethics.  A  discussion  of  the  leading  issues  involved  in  morality: 
the  origin  and  ultimate  sanction  of  moral  codes;  the  ideas  of  good,  duty, 
virtue,  etc.  Primarily  for  Seniors  or  graduate  students.  Three  hours. 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 
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12.  Pragmatism.  A  critical  review  of  the  most  prominent  literature 
of  the  "pragmatic"  movement  in  contemporary  philosophy.  Primarily 
for  graduates.  Presupposes  Courses  7  and  8,  or  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  latter.     Two  hours.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

IX.     Sociology 

Professor    Baldwin 

1.  Theoretical  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy.  Lectures,  recitations  and  discussions  by 
the  class.     IV,  1.     Two  hours. 

2.  Historical  Development  of  Economic  Theory.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  including  a  critical  study  of 
the  writings  of  selected  English  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  Marshall. 
Lectures  and  reports  by  members  of  the  class  upon  assigned  topics.     IV, 

3.  4.     Two  hours. 

3.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  in  applied  political  economy,  for 
the  study  of  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
IV,  2.     Two  hours. 

4.  Elements  of  Social  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
principles  of  sociology,  including  an  historical  view  of  various  theories 
of  the  State  and  social  ideals  from  Plato  to  the  present  time.  IV,  1. 
Two  hours. 

5.  Modern  Socialism.  An  historical  and  critical  course,  showing  the 
developments  of  socialistic  doctrines,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
movement  in  Germany,  England  and  America.     IV,  2.     Two  hours. 

Professor    Barker 

6.  The  Social  Function  of  the  Church.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
social  teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  social  ideal  and  social  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  the  social  law  of  service. 

7.  Methods  of  Social  Reform.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  social  reform,  and  especially  the  co-ordinating  forces  in  the  temperance 
reform.  The  bearing  of  New  Testament  teachings  upon  the  solution  of 
modern  social  problems.  Special  research  into  local  charities  and  prac- 
tical illustrative  application  of  reform  methods  in  actual  operation. 

8.  Ethical  Aspects  of  Modern  Industry.  This  course  presents  a 
consistent  system  of  ethics  applicable  to  the  various  questions  involved 
in  the  economic  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employed. 

*The  group  and  course"'  numbers  in  VIII  and  IX  refer  to  the  Schedule  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  except  the  courses  given  by  Dr.  Barker.  The  courses  in  Group 
VIII  will  be  given  in  1912-13. 
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9.  The  Science  of  Social  Relationships.  An  introductory  course  in 
social  ethics,  outlining  the  sphere  of  applied  Christianity  within  domestic, 
economic,  social,  political  and  church  relationships. 

10.  Social  Philosophy.  A  course  setting  forth  the  scope,  methods 
and  functions  of  sociology,  including  a  study  of  the  social  principle,  the 
social  organism,  the  social  mind,  the  social  ideal,  and  the  elements  of 
social  development. 

These  courses  are  elective.     Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

X.     Sacred  Oratory  and  Church  Music 

Professor    MacWatters 

1.  Voice  Building.  The  principles  of  voice  building  and  tone  pro- 
duction, with  study  of  psychical  and  physiological  elements. 

2.  Hymnology  and  Sacred  Music.  A  study  of  the  great  hymns  and 
their  authors.  Development  of  the  singing  voice.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Sacred  Oratory.  The  laws  of  vocal  expression  as  related  to  the 
art  of  self-manifestation  under  the  inspiration  of  great  truths.  Study 
of  great  poets  and  orators.  Praxis  in  hymn  and  Bible  reading.  Elective. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

MISSIONS 

A  course  of  studies  has  been  arranged  for  students  pre- 
paring for  the  Mission  field.  It  includes  the  study  of  the 
various  Religions  in  comparison  with  Christianity;  The  Eng- 
lish Bible;  Religious  Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  Lectures  in 
Hygiene;  Study  of  Special  Fields;  Christian  Doctrine; 
Courses  in  Introduction,  Theology  and  Exegesis  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  —  lectures  on  the  practical  features  of 
the  missionary's  work. 

Since  1872  a  course  of  lectures  on  some  phase  of  Christian 
Missions  has  been  given  each  year.  This  is  required  of 
Juniors  and  Middlers.  This  course  is  equally  important  to 
future  pastors  and  prospective  missionaries. 

The  Volunteer  Band  consists  at  present  of  twenty-five  men. 
It  aims  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  missionary  inspiration 
in  the  School,  and  to  deepen  the  devotion  and  intelligent 
consecration  of  its  members. 
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Upwards  of  sixty  graduates  of  the  School  are  engaged  in 
foreign  Mission  work  at  the  present  time. 

UNIVERSITY  ADVANTAGES 

As  a  university  department,  the  School  gives  its  students, 
in  the  elective  graduate  courses  open  to  them,  valuable 
facilities  for  imparting  breadth  and  strength  to  their  the- 
ological studies.  Without  the  payment  of  any  fee  whatso- 
ever, members  of  the  School  may  pursue  such  university 
subjects  as  English  literature,  history,  economics,  sociology, 
psychology,  and  philosophy. 

THE  DOCTORATE  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  opportunity 
for  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  degree  may  be  obtained  are  stated  on  page  243. 

THE  DOCTORATE  IN  THEOLOGY 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology,  five  or  more  years  after 
graduating  from  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  University, 
may,  on  the  initiative  of  the  theological  Faculty,  become 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology; 
and,  after  suitable  tests,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same 
Faculty,  be  promoted  to  the  degree  by  vote  of  the  Trustees. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  candidate  will  depend  appre- 
ciably upon  the  theological  and  philosophical  proficiency  of 
which  he  has  given  evidence,  and  will  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Faculty  in  consultation  with  the  candidate. 

THE  JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOWSHIP 

In  commemoration  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  one  of 
the  original  corporators  of  the  University,  the  Trustees  have 
established  a  fellowship,  yielding  five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  to  be  filled  on  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Theology.  The  appointment  is  for  a  single  year,  with  a 
possible  second    year  in  exceptional    cases.       Following   his 
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appointment    the    Fellow   is   required   to  matriculate  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  arrange  preliminary  plans  of  work. 

The  following  are  among  those  who  have  been  elected  to 
this  Fellowship:  George  A.  Coe,  Ph.D.;  Doremus  A. 
Hayes,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.;  Albert  C.  Knudson,  Ph.D.;  Francis 
L.  Strickland,  Ph.D.,  D.D.;  Walter  Morritt,  Ph.D.;  George 
Croft  Cell,  Ph.D.;  Alonzo  M.  Smith,  Ph.D.;  Norman  E. 
Richardson,  Ph.D.;  Lisgar  R.  Eckardt,  Ph.D.;  William  J. 
Lowstuter,  Ph.D.;    Edgar  S.  Brightman. 

CITY  ADVANTAGES 

The  theological  student  who  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
has,  in  the  notable  sermons  he  hears  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
a  constant  reinforcement  and  illustration  of  the  more  formal 
instruction  of  his  University  classroom,  the  increasing  value 
of  which,  for  his  own  subsequent  life  of  similar  public  service, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Almost  every  nationality  is  represented  by  a  large  colony 
in  some  section  of  the  city.  The  City  Missionary  and  Church 
Extension  Society  maintains  work  among  these  foreign 
peoples,  and  the  student  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study 
at  first  hand  the  types  that  compose  the  vast  inflowing  tide 
of  immigration.  No  minister  is  ready  for  his  work  who  has 
not  learned  to  sympathize  intelligently  with  these  people. 
Few  places  on  the  continent  afford  better  opportunity  for 
practical  sociolgical  study  than  Boston. 

The  Boston  City  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  affords  to  the  students  of 
the  School,  at  its  very  doors,  unusual  opportunities  for  gaining 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  problems  and  the  successful 
methods  of  Christian  work  among  the  poor  and  the  outcast 
classes  of  great  American  cities,  in  that  it  seeks  to  enlist, 
under  trained  leadership,  with  the  personal  oversight  and 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  every 
student  who  is  not  engaged  in  some  other  form  of  active 
Christian  labor. 

At  the  South  End,   a  short  distance  from  the    Hall,  an 
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institutional  church,  whose  methods  and  success  are  known 
throughout  the  country,  has  been  developed  and  maintained 
by  a  graduate  of  the  School,  with  the  large  and  continuous 
assistance  of  undergraduates. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  frequently  appoints 
students  of  the  School  as  confidential  visitors  and  advisers  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

College  settlements,  missions,  industrial  schools,  dis- 
pensaries, day  nurseries,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  young 
people,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  modern  philanthropic 
and  Christian  enterprise,  all  of  them  near  at  hand,  proffer 
unique  facilities  for  sociological  study  and  practical  training 
of  exceptional  value  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  devoted  to 
complex  and  difficult  kinds  of  social  and  religious  ministry. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

LIBRARIES 

Students  enjoy  access,  without  fee,  to  the  following  Li- 
braries: First,  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of 
over  7,000  volumes,  annually  enriched  by  the  income  of  the 
Alumni  Library  Fund  and  that  of  the  Hascall  Memorial 
Library  Fund,  the  latter  established  by  gift  of  Lee  Claflin 
Hascall,  in  honor  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jefferson  Hascall, 
D.D.,  a  charter  member  of  the  first  corporation  of  the  School. 
Second,  The  General  Theological  Library.  This  valuable 
collection  of  over  30,000  volumes,  with  a  quiet  Reading- 
room  and  provided  with  a  large  number  of  religious  reviews, 
is  within  only  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Hall.  Third,  The 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  within  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  the  School.  It  contains  over  700,000  volumes.  In 
the  Reading-room  thousands  of  reference  books  are  found 
within  reach,  while  a  messenger  service  supplies  all  other 
volumes  needed  for  consultation.  In  the  Periodical-room 
there  is  an  unusually  complete  collection  of  the  issues  of  the 
American  and  foreign  press. 
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THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE 

A  bequest  of  $250,000,  made  in  1839  (the  natal  year  of  the 
School  of  Theology),  and  in  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  greatly 
increased,  has  endowed  an  educational  institution  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world.  From  three  to  five  hundred  free  lectures 
are  given  each  season  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, not  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  School. 


OTHER  PUBLIC  LECTURES 

The  attractions  of  a  Boston  lecture  season  are  well  known. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  the  student  easily  finds  oppor- 
tunity, frequently  in  our  own  Chapel,  to  listen  to  many  dis- 
tinguished American  scholars,  statesmen  and  orators,  besides 
many  noted  visitors  from  other  countries. 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  large  collection 
of  Egyptian  and  Cyprian  antiquities;  hundreds  of  casts  of 
classic  and  Renaissance  statuary;  tapestries,  wood  and 
ivory  carvings,  coins,  bronzes,  weapons  and  armor;  notable 
paintings  by  the  older  European  masters,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  best  examples  of  modern  French  and  American  art.  The 
Museum  is  reached  by  a  short  ride  from  the  Hall,  and  ad- 
mission is  free  to  our  students. 

MUSIC 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  numerous  musical 
organizations,  such  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Oratorio 
Society,  the  Apollo  Club  and  the  Cecilia,  provide  throughout 
the  season  concerts  which  include  the  highest  examples  in 
sacred  music.  A  theological  student's  opportunities  for 
hearing  famous  symphonies,  oratorios,  and  organ  music  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  school  residence,  are  items 
which,  in  after  years,  memory  will  preserve  among  the  most 
potent  and  precious  inspirations  of  his  student  days. 
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HISTORIC  SITES 

No  other  American  city  offers  to  observant  and  thoughtful 
students  so  many  and  varied  objects  of  antiquarian,  historic, 
literary,  and  scientific  interest;  for  nearly  every  day  of  the 
University  year  a  new  and  instructive  excursion  can  be  made  to 
historic  buildings  and  sites,  to  the  homes  or  birthplaces  of 
famous  writers  and  statesmen,  and  to  the  great  museums  of 
art,  archaeology  and  natural  science  of  Harvard  University 
in  Cambridge. 

CONVERSAZIONI 

The  most  prominent  and  successful  clergymen  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  have  repeatedly  favored  the  students  with 
familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their  personal  ex- 
perience and  methods  as  public  religious  teachers.  During 
the  current  year  the  School  has  enjoyed  many  such  golden 
hours  of  intimate  communion  with  eminent  church  leaders 
of  various  denominations.  Pastoral  Conferences,  denomi- 
national and  interdenominational,  are  held  every  Monday 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  Hall,  and  at  an  hour  when 
all  students  can  attend. 

MISSIONARY  MEETINGS 

Christian  Conventions,  Benevolent  Society  Anniversaries, 
etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  drawing  together  re- 
turned missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators  and  success- 
ful Christian  laborers  of  all  communions  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  These  are  advantages  whose  value  to  young 
ministers  cannot  well  be  overestimated. 

EVANGELISTIC  LABORS 

The  situation  of  the  School  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  muni- 
cipal population  of  a  million  souls,  enlists  practically  every 
student  throughout  his  course  in  some  kind  of  aggressive 
Christian  work.  During  the  current  year  upwards  of  one 
hundred  members  of  the  School  have  had  charge  of  small 
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local  churches,   or  have  been  employed   in  city  missionary 
work. 

RELIGIOUS  PRIVILEGES 

Regular  devotions  are  held  daily  throughout  the  scholastic 
year.  There  are  also  stated  prayer  meetings  every  week,  led 
by  the  students  or  by  professors  in  rotation.  Each  student 
not  serving  as  a  pastor  is  expected  to  connect  himself  with 
one  of  the  local  churches. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  are  within  a 
short  radius  from  the  School.  In  the  Sunday-schools,  mis- 
sions and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  Christian  labor  are  found. 

Students  may  be  ordained  Deacons  or  Elders  by  the  resident 
Bishop  while  in  attendance  at  the  School,  by  presenting 
certificate  of  election  to  orders  by  an  Annual  Conference. 

THE  MOUNT  VERNON  LEAGUE 

The  Mount  Vernon  League  is  the  student  organization  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  and  as  such  is  designed  to  include  all 
branches  of  student  activity.  It  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  School.  In  this  capacity,  aside  from  the 
devotional  meetings  in  the  building,  it  organizes  among  its 
members  Gospel  Bands  for  evangelistic  work,  thus  assisting 
the  churches  in  the  spiritual  awakening  of  many  communities. 

In  social  and  literary  lines  the  League  enriches  and  varies 
student  life  by  receptions,  and  by  the  speakers  who  are  secured 
through  its  instrumentality.  Such  of  the  prudential  affairs 
of  the  building  as  are  in  student  hands  are  controlled 
through  the  League.  It  provides  a  reading-room  where  the 
daily  press,  church  papers,  and  the  leading  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  are  always  available. 

THE  HALL 

The  School  is  situated  on  Beacon  Hill,  a  few  rods  west  of 
the  State  House,  in  a  quiet  residence  quarter.  The  edifice 
itself  is  seven  stories  in  height,  and  contains  a  sumptuous 
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reception-room,  a  library  finished  in  mahogany,  chapel, 
lecture-rooms,  gymnasium,  Dean's  apartments,  and  pleasant 
furnished  rooms  for  one  hundred  students.  From  the  roof 
the  eye  commands  a  striking  view  of  the  city. 

ADMISSION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  who 
are  not  licensed  to  preach  must  bring  satisfactory  recom- 
mendation from  their  pastors,  their  district  superintendents, 
or  Quarterly  Conferences.  The  form  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
as  follows: 

11  We,     the     members    of    the    Quarterly    Conference    of 

.hereby    express    our    judgment 

that is    called    of    God    to    the 

work  of  the  ministry,  and  we  commend  him  to  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

This  recommendation  should  be  signed  by  the  president  or 
secretary  of  the  Conference. 

The  three  Seminary  classes  are  designated  as  Junior, 
Middle  and  Senior. 

Students  are  classed  as  First  Division,  Second  Division  and 
Special  Students,  according  to  educational  preparation. 

First  Division.  All  candidates  who  have  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  admitted  at  once  into  the 
First  Division,  and  are  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology.  Candidates  having  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  or 
Sc.B.,  from  a  reputable  college,  and  having  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  to  enable  them  to  do  creditable  work  in  New 
Testament  studies,  may,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  their 
work  has  been  satisfactory,  be  transferred,  by  vote  of  the 
Faculty,  from  the  Second  to  the  First  Division  of  their  class. 

Second  Division.  All  candidates  who  have  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.B.,  or  Sc.B.,  and  those  who  bring  certificates  of 
work  in  a  preparatory  school  or  high  school,  which  would 
admit  them  to  the  Freshman  year  in  college,  or  who    pass 
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satisfactorily  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Second  Division,  and  are  awarded  a  diploma  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  course.  Those  desiring  to  enter  by  exami- 
nation will  receive  full  particulars  upon  request. 

First  and  Second  Division  students  are  entitled  to  a  room 
in  the  Hall  for  three  years,  unless  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  the  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

Special  Students.  Those  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Divisions,  or  who 
enter  for  special  work,  not  desiring  to  take  the  full  course, 
are  classed  as  Special  Students.  The  privilege  of  enrolling 
as  Special  Students  is  open  to  preachers  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  superintendents  of  Sunday-schools, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  workers,  and  to  other 
persons  deemed  suitable  by  the  Faculty. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain 
a  complete  classical  education  before  applying  for  admission 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  do  so.  The  highest  interest 
of  the  student,  of  the  School,  and  of  the  churches  demands  it. 

Students  from  other  theological  seminaries  of  the  first 
grade  will  be  allowed  full  credit  for  work  done. 

Credit  will  be  allowed  for  studies  pursued  in  college,  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  rule  adopted  by  the  three  leading  Meth- 
odist seminaries.  Definite  decision  can  be  made  concerning 
such  credits  only  upon  the  receipt  of  specific  information 
regarding  the  work  done. 

EXPENSES 

The  annual  tuition  charge  for  regular  students  is  $100. 
However,  satisfactory  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  enrolled  in  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions,  will  be  awarded  Scholarships  yielding  sufficient 
income  to  defray  the  cost  of  instruction  and  the  rent  of  fur- 
nished room  in  the  Hall  (so  far  as  there  are  vacancies  in  the 
same ) . 

Special  students  who  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations, 
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and  are  approved  by  the  Faculty,  will  be  awarded  scholar- 
ships to  cover  the  expense  of  tuition,  but  cannot  be  furnished 
a  room  in  the  building,  unless  there  are  vacancies  after  all 
regular  students  are  provided  for.  Graduate  students  are 
also  allowed  the  privilege  of  free  rooms,  in  case  there  are 
vacancies.  Hitherto  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  other  churches.  Additional 
funds  are  necessary  to  continue  this  service  to  the  Universal 
Church. 

The  rooms  in  the  Hall  accommodate  one  hundred  students, 
are  of  good  size,  well  lighted,  warmed  by  steam,  and  fur- 
nished with  everything  essential  to  comfort,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  bed  linen,  towels,  and  rugs. 

Students  may  come  to  the  Hall  one  week  prior  to  the 
opening  of  School  in  September  if  they  desire.  New  stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  dates  on  which 
their  applications  were  mailed. 

Good  table-board  can  be  procured  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Hall  for  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  week.  Many  students, 
however,  find  it  possible,  by  careful  planning,  to  obtain  good 
and  wholesome  board  for  less.  Others  obtain  excellent  board 
by  working  in  restaurants. 

Besides  books  and  incidental  fees  there  are  practically  no 
necessary  expenses  to  a  student  who  rooms  in  the  Hall,  and 
who  thus  defrays  the  expense  of  board.  Married  students  can 
hire  furnished  rooms  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week 
quite  near  the  School,  or  by  going  a  little  way  into  the  suburbs 
can  find  suites  of  three  to  five  unfurnished  rooms  at  this 
price. 

INCIDENTAL  FEES 

The  annual  fees,  for  heating,  lighting,  care  of  rooms  and 
use  of  public  rooms,  are  as  follows:  Regular  or  graduate 
students  in  the  Hall,  $30.  Regular  or  graduate  students 
rooming  outside  the  Hall,  $10.  Special  students  in  the  Hall, 
$35.  Special  students  rooming  outside  the  Hall,  $5  to  $25, 
according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken.  All  students 
using  the  Reading-room  and  Library  will  be  charged  $1.50 
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per  year,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
League,  to  defray  the  cost  of  periodicals  and  care  of  the 
same.  All  fees  except  the  last  are  payable  at  the  Dean's 
office  on  the  day  of  enrolment. 

Applicants  for  graduation  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  Boston  University  an  examination  and  graduation  fee  of 
$10  on  or  before  May  15;  in  case  any  such  applicant  fails  to 
pass  the  final  examination,  his  fee  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  for  the  following  year. 

Undergraduates  in  the  School  of  Theology  have,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  that  School,  free  tuition 
in  the  class-room  work  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  such  recommendations  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Deans  of  the  respective  departments. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology  holding  the  degree  of 
S.T.B.,  and  pastors  of  Christian  Churches  who  are  college 
graduates  and  are  eligible  for  enrolment,  receive,  after  ma- 
triculation in  the  Graduate  School,  class-room  instruction 
free  of  charge,  but  pay  the  usual  fees  for  work  done  under 
supervision,  and  for  promotion  to  degrees.  Preliminary  to 
matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School,  each  candidate  referred 
to  above  must  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Theology.  For  this  recommendation  a  nominal 
fee  is  charged,  and  the  candidate  is  enrolled  as  a  graduate  or 
special  student  in  the  School  of  Theology,  and  secures  thereby 
the  free  use  of  the  Library  of  the  School  and  other  special 
privileges. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
loans  to  properly  recommended  applicants,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $100  annually.  The  New  England  Educational 
Society  makes  similar  loans.  From  the  Alumni  Mutual  Fund, 
constituted  and  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  former 
students,  loans  are  made  to  students  who  are  in  temporary 
financial  straits. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Warren  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Warren  of  Williamsburg. 

The  Cheever  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  P.  Cheever  of  Cambridge. 

The  Martha  Cole  Fund  of  SI, 500. 

The  Russell  Fund  of  $1,000,  bequeathed  by  George 
Russell,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  David  Patten  Scholarship  Fund.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  David  Patten, 
the  income  of  this  fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  received  in 
1909,  is  to  be  used  "in  assisting  in  study  one  or  more  young 
men  who  design  consecrating  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  in  assisting  young  women  who  design 
to  give  themselves  up  to  labor  in  the  foreign  mission  field." 


SELF-SUPPORT 

About  one  hundred  students  annually  support  themselves 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  supplying  pastoral  charges  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  While  no  positive  promise  concerning 
such  openings  can  be  obtained  in  advance  of  a  student's 
coming  to  Boston,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  who  desire 
it  do  succeed  in  obtaining  such  employment  by  the  end  of 
their  first  year  in  school,  and  often  much  earlier.  It  is  of 
greatest  advantage  to  the  student  if  he  can  have  the  Sundays 
of  his  first  year  free  to  hear  and  study  the  great  preachers  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  elements 
of  his  training  and  preparation. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  who  has  solved  the 
problem  of  self-support  through  his  college  course  need  fear 
the  renewal  of  the  experiment  in  a  great  city  like  Boston. 
From  a  standpoint  of  self-support  there  is  no  school  environ- 
ment in  America  that  can  surpass  the  one  in  which  this  School 
is  situated.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  present  Junior 
Class  obtained  work  of  some  kind  within  four  weeks  after 
arrival,  many  of  them  almost  immediately.     The  utmost  will 
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be  done  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty  to  assist  all  who  seek  work 
to  help  defray  expenses. 

GRADUATION  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  GRADUATES 

Forty-five  year  hours  are  required  for  graduation.  The 
graduation  thesis  counts  one  hour. 

All  students  who  complete  the  regular  course,  pass  the 
required  examinations,  and  present  satisfactory  theses,  are 
graduated.  Those  who  have  taken  a  satisfactory  first  degree 
are?admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 
All  others  are  given  a  diploma. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  prepare  a 
satisfactory  thesis  in  typewritten  form  on  thesis  paper.  The 
graduation  thesis  will  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour  of  required  work.  All  candidates  for  graduation  must 
present  themselves  for  the  selection  of  themes  for  the 
graduation  theses  on  October  31,  1912.  The  candidates 
shall  report  to  the  professor  in  charge  at  an  hour  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  He  shall  likewise  consult 
the  professor  of  the  department  in  which  the  thesis  belongs 
at  least  once  a  month.  The  preparation  of  the  theses  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Cell. 
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STUDENTS 

JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOW,   1911-12  AND   1912-13 

Irwin  Ross  Beiler,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.;  S.T.B., 

Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Berlin,  Germany 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,   A.B.,   Ohio  Wes.  Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Berlin,  Germany 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES 

Wilbur    George    Chaffee,    A.B.,    Boston    Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol East  Boston,  Mass. 

Herbert  Thomas  Coontz,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Findlay,  Ohio 

Armenag  Eliafee  Chuchian,  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

School  of  Theol Van  Armenia,  Turkey 

George    Benjamin    Dean,    A.B.,  Boston    Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol East  Somerville,  Mass. 

Earl  Davis  Wesley  Hanna,  Ph.B.,  Morningside 

Coll.;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol.  Lawrence,  la. 

David  Harold  Hickey Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bert  Luther  Jennings,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.;  S.T.B., 

Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Somerville,  Mass. 

Samuel  Maynard  LePage,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Cumberland,  Ohio 

Ovid   Ellsworth   Mark,   A.B.,    De   Pauw   Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol East  Boston,  Mass. 

Ernest  Lyman  Mills,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.;  S.T.B., 

Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Boston,  Mass. 

Charles    Stewart    Otto,    A.B.,     Boston    Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Waverley,  N.  S. 

Webster  Hezekiah  Powell,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Dorchester,  Mass. 

Charles    Schuttler,    A.B.,    Central    Wes.    Coll.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Burlington,  la. 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,   A.B.,   Ohio  Wes.   Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Barnesville,  Ohio 

Charles    Henry    Stackpole,    A.B.,    Wes.    Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol Auburn,  Me. 

SENIOR  CLASS-GRADUATING  1912 

First  Division 

Donald  Campbell  Babcock,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Univ.  of 

Minn Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Abe  Lincoln  Baker,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ Amsterdam,  Ohio 

Manson  Edgar  Baker,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Greencastle,  Ind. 

George  Edward  Brown,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Lenexa,  Kan. 

Bruce  Robert  Campbell,  Ph.B.,  Hamline  Univ.    Pipestone,  Minn. 
Josiah  Kirkwood  Craig,  Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.  Deepwater,  Mo. 

Frank  Pearl  Fletcher,  A.B.,  Wes.  Univ Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Thomas    Hugh    Gallagher,    Ph.B.,    Upper   Iowa 

Univ East  Dubuque,  111. 

Grover  Charles  Gray,  A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frederick  Martin   Greenstreet,   A.B.,    De   Pauw 

Univ Winthrop,  Wash. 

Frank  Hargrave,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Greencastle,  Ind. 

Lewis  Frederick  Havermale,  Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa 

Univ Canton,  111. 

William  Robert  Leslie,  A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ.  Champaign,  111. 
Norris  Athen  Lineweaver,  A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.  Salesville,  Ohio 
Baily  Gatzert  Lipsky,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  the  Pacific  San  Jose\  Cal. 
John  Benjamin  Magee,  Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.  Albion,  la. 

Harry  Oscar  Martin,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Paolo,  Kan. 

Albert  Lorenzo  Marting,  A.B.,  German  Wallace 

Coll Berea,  Ohio 

Charles  Roscoe  McMeeken,  A.B.,  Baldwin  Univ.  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Comart  John  Mekkelson,  A.B.,  Denver  Univ..  .  .   Alta,  la. 

Roe  Reamy  Mitchell,  Litt.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Walter  Leslie  Morgan,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Leon  Jeremiah  Morse,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  Col.. .  .    Milford,  N.  H. 
Earl  Alan  Roadman,  Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ..  .    Dike,  la. 
Perry  Blaine  Schaffner,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll..  . .    Pueblo,  Pa. 

Charles  Cecil  Smith,  A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ University  Place,  Neb. 

William  Oliver  Stuntz,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 

Univ Albion,  Pa. 

Roy  Wallace  Thomas,  A.B.,  Simpson  Coll Clarinda,  la. 

Gordon  Bennett  Thompson,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ.  Baldwin,  Kan. 
Roie  Hendricks  Toole,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.  .  .  .    Heilman,  Ind. 

William  Ralph  Ward,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Topsfield,  Mass. 

Thomas  Frederick  Williams,  A. B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Second  Division 

Edward  Hersey  Brewster Holbrook,  Mass. 

LeBaron  Hazen  Jenkins Allston,  Mass. 

Claude  Allen  McKay Arrowsmith,  111. 

Austin  Herbert  Reed Lakeport,  N.  H. 

George  Hugh  Sutherland Westboro,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Romers  Van  Dyke Derby,  la. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS -GRADUATING  1913 

First  Division 

Norton  Seaman  Beard,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Holton,  Kan. 

Milton  Omar  Beebe,  A.B.,  Simpson  Coll Harlan,  la. 

Edward  Lorenzo  Bellows,  A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.  New  Albion,  la. 
Charles  John  Bernhardt,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Claude  Allen  Calkins,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Frontenac,  Kan. 

Richard  Beatty  Callahan,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Homer  Willis  Courtney,  A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll..  .   Alliance,  Ohio 
Harvey    Emmonds    Dorr,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Leland 

Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ San  Jos6,  Cal. 

Lawrence  William  Charles  Emig,  A.B.,  Central 

Wes.  Coll St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  Nelson   Gregg,  A. B.,    Mt.  Alliston  Coll.; 

A.M.,  Acadia,  Coll Mountaindale,  N.  B. 

Heber  Reece  Harper,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll Avalon,  Pa. 

Harry  Edward  Hess,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Wesley  Vincent  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  Philander 

Smith  Coll Austin,  Texas 

Thomas  Todd  Johnson,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Scottsville,  Kan. 

Willis  Jefferson  King,  A.B.,  Wiley  Univ Greenville,  Texas 

William  Frederick  Kinsey,  A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.  Dennison,  Ohio 

William  Koonsen,  A.B.,  Wheaton  Coll Georgetown,  Texas 

Fred  August  Krackhardt,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.  Newburg,  Ind. 
John  Edward  LePage,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. .  .  .    Cumberland,  Ohio 
Elmer  Archibald  Leslie,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Illinois.  .    Champaign,  111. 
Samuel  LaVerne  Maxwell,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Aubert  Lewis  Meredith,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.  .  .    Michigantown,  Ind. 

Harold  Mohn,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

Melville    Ellsworth    Osborne,    A.B.,    Ohio    Wes. 

Univ Allahabad,  India 

George  Clarence  Pearson,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Pacific  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Blair  Wilson  Roberts,  A.B.,  W.  Va.  Wes.  Coll. .  .    Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Archie  Lowell  Ryan,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Baldwin,  Kan. 

Woodburn  Johnson  Sayre,  Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll.  Elmer,  N.  J. 
Lemon  Dorsey  Spaugy,  A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.  .  .   Johnstown,  Pa. 
Floyde  Sherman  Webb,  A.B.,  Washburn  Coll.  .  .   Topeka,  Kan. 
Claude  Philip  Zenor,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Pekin,  Ind. 

Second  Division 

William  Mathew  Forgrave Stalwart,  Mich. 

Leonard  Gartner,  Litt.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ Lexington,  Ohio 

Dean  William  Peterson Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Samuel  Draper  Ringrose West  Townsend,  Mass. 
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Sylvester  Barker  Robertson,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.  Lexington,  Mass. 

Thomas  Deans  Scott Port  Limon,  C.  R. 

James  Nelson  Seaver Wareham,  Mass. 

JUNIOR  CLASS -GRADUATING  1914 
First  Division 

Howard  Adair,  A.B.,  Illinois  Wes.  Univ Lebanon,  Ind. 

Alwyn  James  Atkins,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga  Heflin,  Ala. 

George  Mallalieu  Boicourt,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ..  .    Bonner  Springs,  Kan. 

Oliver  William  Brown,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Lenexa,  Kan. 

Thomas  Burden,  A.B.,  Wes.  Coll Cornwall,  England 

Rankin  Sutton  Caldwell,  A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll..  .    Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  Charles  Collister,  A.B.,  Denver  Univ..  .   Argo,  Col. 

Roy  Philips  Crawford,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  .  .   Akron,  Ohio 

John  Rolland  Esaias,  A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ.  Morris  Run,  Pa. 

Alvin  Cherley  Goddard,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chat- 
tanooga      Maryville,  Tenn. 

Rogers  Stillman  Guptill,  A.  B., Bates  Coll Berwick,  Me. 

Paul  Mansell  Hillman,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.  .  .  .    Youngstown,  Ohio 

Homer  Pearson  Ivey,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Berwick,  Me. 

Elmer  Jones,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Argos,  Ind. 

Lester  Jones,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Chrisney,  Ind. 

George  Idelbert  Kain,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. .  . .   Batavia,  Ohio 

Hugh  Henry  Lafferty,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. .  .  .    Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Clarence  Herbert  LaRue,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  La  Rue,  Ohio 

Sumner  Leroy  Martin,  A.B.,  Scio  Coll Hopedale,  Ohio 

Robert  Edwin  Miller,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dwight    Benson    Nelson,    A.B.,    Ohio    Northern 

Univ Wellston,  Ohio 

Constantine  Marius  Panunzio,  A.B.,  Wes  Univ.  North  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Knute  Otto  Pearson,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ.  Hildreth,  Neb. 

Josiah  Emanuel  Peterkin,    A.B.,  Lincon  Univ.  .  .   Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

Milton  Herbert  Petzold,  Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ..    Pine  City,  N.  Y. 

James  Wesley  Proper,  A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll Appleton,  Wis. 

Benjamin  David  Scott,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Southern 

California Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Richard  Edward  Scully,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.  .  .    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Belvo  Zee  Stambaugh,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jay  West  Thompson,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ.  Stanton,  Mich. 

Second  Division 

John  Johnson  Brodhead Brush  Valley,  Pa. 

Carroll  Llewellyn  Carter    West  Pembroke,  Me. 

Roy  Blaine  Coleman   Rainsboro,  Ohio 
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John  Thomas  Costain Miminigash,P.E.I.,Can. 

Wallace  Edward  Hayes St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harry  Elmore  Hurd East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Myron  Saunders  Johnson Peabody,  Mass. 

George  Whitefield  Jones Epping,  N.  H. 

Urban  Henry  Layton Boston,  Mass. 

William  Bass  Leonard Boston,  Mass. 

Edred  May Auburn,  N.  H. 

Irving  Keith  Merchant Charleston,  S.  C. 

Leonard  Mitchell New  Straitsville,  Ohio 

Alfred  Daniel  Petterson North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Ernest  Pugh East  Templeton,  Mass. 

Joseph  Weston  Reynolds Enfield,  Mass. 

Ralph  Winfred  Rogers Hope,  Ind. 

Harry  Rothrock Ada,  Ohio 

Sydney  Louis  Smith Franklinton,  N.  C. 

Rollin  Simpson  Tuttle San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Dougal  Ormonde  Walker St.  Vincent,  B.  W.  I. 

Carl  Gustav  Westerdahl Newport,  R.  I. 

Joseph  Whitehouse Youngstown,  Ohio 

William  Alfred  Wilkinson,  Ph.B.,  Cornell  Coll..  .  West  Warren,  Mass. 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

William  Henry  Farr,  III So.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Earl  McAdams  Giesey,  IV,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Verne  Leslie  Smith,  II Nantasket,  Mass. 

George  Gregory  Squires,  II East  Thompson,  Conn. 

Wilbur  LeRoy  Wood,  III Groveland,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Oscar  Ethan  Allison,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Washington,  Ind. 

John  Wesley  Annas Arnolds  Mills,  R.  I. 

Irving  Winfield  Arnold Waltham,  Mass. 

Alice  Louis  Brown Boston,  Mass. 

James  Lester  Brown Lenexa,  Kan. 

Jonathan  Cartmill Swampscott,  Mass. 

Charlotte  May  Cartmill Swampscott,  Mass. 

Rena  May  Chamberlin Quincy,  Mass. 

Walter  Commons,  A.  B.,B.D.,  Central  Univ.  .  .  .  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Philip  Atherton  Goold,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Foxboro,  Mass. 

Allison  John  Hayes,  A.B.,  Hamline  Univ Boston,  Mass. 

Flossie  May  Hostetter,  A.B.,  Mount  Union  Coll.  Canton,  Ohio 

Preston  Shepherd  Hyde,  A.B.,  Moores  Hill  Coll.  Naine  Tal,  India 

Grace  Allerton  Kilborne Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Hecozero  Kobayashi Unuzemai  Mura,  Japan 

David  Henry  Kyes,  A.B.,  Albion  Coll.;    A.M., 

Boston  Univ Au  Sable,  Mich. 

Henry  Elfred  Leech South  Walpole,  Mass. 

Annie  West  McDowell Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ernest  Albert  Miller,  A.B.,  Toronto  Univ Toronto,  Canada 

Samuel  Needleman,  B.D.,  Drew  Theol.  Seminary  Gorham,  Me. 

Joseph  Bowers  Palmer Salem,  Mass. 

Horatio  Scovil  Putman,  A.B.,  Wes.  Coll Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Vera  Busiek  Schuttler,  A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.  Bellville,  Ind. 

Francis  Putnam  Thayer,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.  Reading,  Mass. 

William  Henry  Wakefield,  Crozier  Theol.  Sem- 
inary     Spencer,  Mass. 

Joseph  Edson  Waterhouse,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ..  .   Reading,  Mass. 

SUMMARY 

Jacob  Sleeper  Fellows 2 

Resident  Graduates 15 

Senior  Class 38 

Middle  Class 38 

Junior  Class 54 

Four-year  Course 5 

Special  Students 26 

Total  (deducting  for  name  counted  twice ) 177 

College  Graduates 121 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Organized  1872 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Law  is  located  at  11 
Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  all  the  Courts  and  equally  near  the  State  House. 

It  offers  a  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  LL.B. 
and  a  one  year  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  LL.M. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $150  a  year. 

College  graduates  of  sufficient  maturity  and  high  standing 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  do  the  work  in  two  years. 

Lectures  begin  Thursday,  September  26,  1912. 

Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 


CALENDAR 


1912 

Sept.  24,  Tuesday  Registration  Day  for  New  Students 

Sept.  25,  Wednesday  Registration    Day  for  All  Other  Students 

Sept.  26,  Thursday  Lectures  begin 

Nov.  28  and  29,  Thursday  and  Friday.  Thanksgiving  Recess 

Dec.  19,  Thursday  Christmas  Recess  begins 


1913 

Jan.  2,  Thursday,  9.15  A.M.  Christmas  Recess  ends 

Jan.  31,  Friday  First  Semester  ends 

Feb.  3,  Monday  Second  Semester  begins 

March  29,  Saturday  Spring  Recess  begins 

April  7,  Monday,  9.15  A.M.  Spring  Recess  ends 

June  4,  Wednesday  Commencement  Day 


Columbus    Day,     October    12,    Washington's    Birthday,    February    22, 
Patriots'  Day,  April  19,  and  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  are  holidays 
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FOREWORD 

The  School  was  established  in  1872  with  the  active  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  many  leading  members  of  the 
Bostonljbar.  The  School  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing 
and  maintaining  a  course  of  instruction  scientifically  graded 
and  extending  through  three  scholastic  years.  Examinations 
as  a  pre-requisite  for  a  degree  were  required  from  the  outset. 

Isaac  Rich  Hall,  erected  in  1896,  is  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  School.  It  is  located  on  Ashburton  Place,  midway  be- 
tween the  Court  House  and  State  House  and  close  to  many 
of  the  leading  law  offices.  Almost  continuously  throughout 
the  School  year  in  the  Court  House,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  holds  sessions  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  several 
extended  sittings  of  the  full  bench  for  the  argument  of  ques- 
tions of  law.  The  Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  County,  trying 
a  majority  of  causes  in  the  first  instance,  has  seven  jury  and 
two  jury  waived  civil  sessions,  one  or  more  criminal  sessions, 
an  equity  merit  and  a  motion  session  constantly  sitting. 
The  Land  Court,  Probate  Court  for  the  County  and  Muni- 
cipal Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  are  housed  in  the  same 
building.  The  Federal  Courts  are  held  in  the  Post  Office 
Building  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  School. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  LL.D.  AUSTIN  B.  FLETCHER,  LL.D. 

EDWARD  T.  BURROWES,  Esq.       WILLIAM  W.  POTTER,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  M.  BUTLER,  LL.B.         ARTHUR  P.  RUGG,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
ALONZO  R.  WEED,  A.B  ,  LL.B.,  ex  officio 


VISITORS 

Appointed  by  the  Trustees 

JOHN  L.  BATES,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Chairman 
WALTER  I.  BADGER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
HENRY  K.  BRALEY,  LL.D. 
CHARLES  A.  DeCOURCY,  LL.D. 
FREDERICK  D.  ELY,  A.M. 
JOSEPH  J.  FEELY,  LL.B. 
LORANUS  E.  HITCHCOCK,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
CHARLES  F.  JENNEY,  LL.B. 

Elected  by  the  Alumni 

ELIJAH  GEORGE,  LL.B.  JAMES  M.  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  J.U.D. 

JOHN  P.  LEAHY,  LL.B.  WILLIAM  T.  A.  FITZGERALD/LL.B. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Beta  Chapter  of  the  Boston  University  Convocation 
FLETCHER  RANNEY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  President 

john  d. Mclaughlin,  a.b., ll.b.  daniel t. o'connell, ll.m. 

Vice-President  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

JAY  R.  BENTON,  A.B.,  J.B. 

Assistant  Secretary 


Executive  Committee 

MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B.        BERT  E.  HOLLAND,  LL.B. 
JOSEPH    J.    FEELY,  LL.B.  WILLIAM  J.  E.  SANDER,  LL.B. 

ALBERT  P.  WORTHEN,  LL.B. 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

DEAN    AND    PROFESSOR    OP    LAW* 

ALONZO  ROGERS  WEED,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

ACTING    DEAN    (1911-12) 

MELVILLE  MADISON  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF    LAW 

FRANK  GOODWIN,  A.M. 

EMERITUS    PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 

FRANK  LESLIE  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  J.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 

JOHN  EDWARD  MACY,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 

HENRY  CLINTON  SAWYER,  LL.B. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 

CHANDLER  MASON  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 

LECTURERS 

CHARLES  ALMY,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  LL.D. 

HAROLD  MARTIN  BOWMAN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  FAIRBANKS  COLBY,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

CHARLES  THORNTON  DAVIS,  A.B. 

MICHAEL  JAMES  DWYER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

SAMUEL  J.  ELDER,  LL.D, 

LUCILIUS  A.  EMERY,  LL.D. 

ALFRED  DWIGHT  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

RALPH  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  A.B.  LL.B. 

HENRY  TILTON  LUMMUS,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

JAMES  MONROE  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  J.U.D. 

ROBERT  JAMES  PEASLEE,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

ALBERT  E.  PILLSBURY,  A.M. 

EDGAR  J.  RICH,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  A.B. 

♦Term  of  service  begins  September  1,  1912. 
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INSTRUCTORS 

JOHN  MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  DORING,  A.M.,  J.M. 

CLARENCE  LUCIAN  NEWTON,  Ph.B.,  J.M. 

SILAS  DEAN  REED,  A.B. 

OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS 

OWEN  AUGUSTINE  CUNNINGHAM,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

FRANK  GOLDMAN,  LL.B. 

GEORGE  ARTHUR  KEARSLEY,  LL.B. 

WILLIAM  AIKEN  KNEELAND,  A.B.,  J.B. 

WILLIAM  EDWIN  McKEE,  LL.M. 

ORVIL  WEAVER  SMITH,  A.B.,  J.B. 

JOHN  MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

JAMES  NATHANIEL  CARTER,  Ph.B.,  J.M. 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

FLORENCE  I.  WHITE 
Clerk  of  the  Faculty 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1911-1912 

WALTER  I.  BADGER,  Esq.      '     Hon.  LORANUS  E.  HITCHCOCK 
CHARLES  W.  BARTLETT,  Esq.  HENRY  F.  HURLBURT,  Esq. 
EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  Esq.    EDWIN  MULREADY,  Esq. 
Hon.  CHARLES  A.  DeCOURCY    JOSEPH  F.  O'CONNELL,  Esq. 
SAMUEL  J.  ELDER,  Esq.  HERBERT  PARKER,  Esq. 

JOSEPH  J.  FEELY,  Esq.  JOSEPH  C.  PELLETIER,  Esq. 

FRED  T.  FIELD,  Esq.  FLETCHER  RANNEY,  Esq. 

SHERMAN  L.  WHIPPLE,  Esq. 
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ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  year] 
of  age  and  satisfactorily  accredited  by  written  testimonials 
deposited  by  the  applicant  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Letters,  of  any 
college  or  university  of  good  standing,  may,  without  formal 
examination,  be  admitted  to  instruction  as  first-year  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by  presenting  their 
diplomas,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof. 

APPLICANTS  OTHER  THAN  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Applicants  other  than  college  graduates  may  be  admitted 
without  formal  examination  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory 
certificates  from  the  principal  of  a  certified  academy  or  high 
school,  or  from  some  approved  examiner,  showing  that  the 
applicant  has  done  the  work  required  for  admission  (or  the 
full  equivalent  of  such  work),  and  has  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  thereon.  Certificates  from  private  tutors  will 
not  be  accepted. 

Applicants  other  than  college  graduates  who  do  not  pre- 
sent a  satisfactory  certificate  must  pass  the  entrance  exam- 
inations (see  below). 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  limited  number  of  persons  wishing  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  for  any  special  purpose,  or  for  widening  their  range  of 
scholarship,  but  not  intending  to  apply  for  a  degree  or  to 
practise  law  as  a  profession,  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students  at  any  time  without  examination.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  they  may  elect  such  courses,  not  to  exceed 
nine  hours  a  week,  as  they  deem  expedient.  Such  students 
shall  be  designated  as  special  students  in  particular  courses 
though  enrolled  in  the  Catalogue  simply  as  special  students. 
For  the  fees  in  particular  courses  see  infra. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Any  person  who  has  been  in  full  attendance  at  another 
regular  law  school  of  good  standing,  if  otherwise  entitled  to 
admission  as  a  regular  student,  will  be  admitted  upon  pass- 
ing the  regular  examinations  on  the  work  of  the  preceding 
class  or  classes;  or  such  person,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
from  the  chief  officer  of  such  other  law  school,  stating  that 
he  passed  creditably  the  annual  examinations  of  that  school, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  special  student,  and  may  take  the 
examinations  on  both  the  first  and  second  years'  work  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  of  residence. 

DATE  AND  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  FOR  ADMISSION 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  to  register  and 
receive  his  ticket  to  the  lectures  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  semester.  In  order  to  do  this  he  should 
obtain  the  "form  of  application"  in  time  to  procure  all 
required  testimonials  and  other  information,  and  to  enter 
the  same,  before  presenting  himself  for  final  enrolment. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  School, 
or  for  more  detailed  information  respecting  it,  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  Law  School,  11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  Admission  are  as  follows: 

I.     English. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defec- 
tive in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1.  Reading  and  Practice.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  set  for 
reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing 
of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate from  a  considerable  number  —  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  —  set  before 
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him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will 
call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  As  a 
substitute  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  be  al- 
lowed to  present  an  exercise-book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor, 
containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

In  1912.  —  Section  I  (two  to  be  selected).  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It,  Henry  V,    Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Ve?iice,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Section  II  (one  to  be  selected).  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Part  I;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Section  III  (one  to  be  selected).  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  (selections);  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The 
Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II 
and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and 
Burns. 

Section  IV  (two  to  be  selected).  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford; 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Black- 
more's  Lorna  Doone. 

Section  V  (two  to  be  selected ) .  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays 
of  Ella;  DeQuincey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected ) ;  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

Section  VI  (two  to  be  selected).  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner-, 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 
Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  ThePassing  of  Arthur;  Brown- 
ing's Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 

2.  Study  and  Practice.  This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  a 
more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candi- 
date may  be  required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 
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The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 
In  1912. — Shakespeare's  Macbeth;    Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  U Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso;    Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;    Ma- 
caulay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

In  1913  the  examinations  in  English  will  be  based  on  the  following: 

1.     Reading. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units  are  to 
be  selected,  two  from  each  group  (each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons) : 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be 
substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
As  You  Like  It;   Twelfth  Night;    Henry  the  Fifth;   Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  or  Dickens's  Tale  of 
Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along 
with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  in- 
cluding the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Edu- 
cation, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  I V,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;    Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship 
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of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea, 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess, 
Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City. 

2.     Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 
standing of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a  play,  a  group 
of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Ma- 
caulay's Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination.  The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  "Reading"; 
and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles 
of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the 
student's  general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  books  prescribed  for  read- 
ing, the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  para- 
graphs on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  consider- 
able number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment 
as  may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essen- 
tials of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence 
to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of 
reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one 
should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  "Study."  The  test  in  composition 
will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several 
paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for 
"Study,"  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the 
examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the 
candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed 
for  study  will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure 
and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their 
salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning 
the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary 
history  to  which  they  belong. 

II.  Latin. 

1.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Authors  recommended  are  Caesar,  Nepos,  Eutropius,  Aulus  Gellius. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  six  orations  of  Cicero.  Authors  recommended  are 
Cicero  and  Sallust. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  connected  Latin,  either  prose 
or  poetry  or  both.      (Latin  at  Sight. ) 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  nar- 
rative.     (Latin  Prose. ) 

III.  Mathematics. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System.  Algebra  (Elementary), 
sufficient  to  include  Radical  Forms,  Quadratic  Equations  of  two  unknown 
quantities,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Plane  Geometry,  with  original  demonstrations. 

IV.  Electives. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  German  (Elementary).  Knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  con- 
struction; ability  to  translate  simple  prose  and  to  compose  in  the  language 
simple  sentences  based  upon  the  matter  read. 

2.  French.      (Same  as  in  German. ) 

3.  Greek.  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon 
(suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books  of 

the  Anabasis ) .      ( Xenophon. ) 

The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad,  the  candidate 
being  supplied  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words.      (Homer. ) 

Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons.      (Greek  Writing. ) 

4.  Physics,  general  elementary  course. 

5.  Chemistry,  general  elementary  course. 

6.  Ancient  History.  (Greek  and  Roman. ) 

7.  History  of  England.      (History:  English.) 

8.  History  of  the  United  States.      (History:   American.) 

9.  Advanced  Mathematics.    (Algebra  [Advanced]  and  Solid  Geometry.) 

V.  Further  Requirements. 

1.  Logic. 

2.  Constitutional  History  of  England  and  America. 
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(a) Political  Science. 

(b) Municipal  Government. 

3.     Economics. 

(a) Industry   (Trade- Unions,  etc.). 

(b) Commerce  (Banking,  Insurance,  etc.). 

Or,  as  an  equivalent  to  this  group  of  requirements,  two  years  in  college. 

Provision  for  doing  the  work  of  Group  V  is  made  in  this  school  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Students  taking  this  Group,  as  candidates 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  are  advised  to  make  calculation  for  a  course  of 
four  years. 

Applicants  not  admitted  by  certificate  should  offer  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  688 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Monday,  June  3;  also  Friday,  September  13,  1912 

8.30  A.M.  —  Candidates  present  themselves  for  registration. 
10. 10-1 1 .40.  —  Algebra  (Advanced ) . 
1.40-2.40  P.M.  — Chemistry. 

Tuesday,  June  4;  also  Saturday,  September  14,  1912 

8.40  A.M.  —  Registration. 
9-10  A.M.  —  Latin  at  sight. 
10.10-11.40  — Solid  Geometry. 
11.50-12.50.  — Homer. 
1.40-2.40  P.M.  — Latin  Prose. 
2.50-3.50.  — Physics. 
4-5.  —  History  (American). 

Thursday,  June  6;  also  Monday,  September  16,  1912 

8.40  A.M.  —  Registration. 

9-10  A.M.  — Caesar. 

10.10-11.40  — German  (Elementary). 

11.50-12.50  P.M.  — German  (Advanced). 

1 .40-2 .40.  —  History  (Greek. ) 

2.50-3.50.  — History  (Roman). 

Friday,  June  7;  also  Tuesday.  September  17,  1912 

8.40  A.M.  —  Registration. 
9-10  A.M.  — Cicero. 
10.10-11.40.  —  Plane  Geometry. 
11.50-12.50  P.M.  — French  (Elementary). 
1 .40-2 .40.  —  French  (Advanced ) . 
2 .50-3 .50.  —  History  (English ) . 
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Saturday,  June  8;  also  Wednesday,  September  18,  1912 

8.40  A.M.  —  Registration. 

9.10-10  A.M.  — Vergil. 

10.10-11.40. —  Xenophon  and  Greek  Writing. 

11.50-12.50  P.M.— Algebra  (Elementary). 

2-4.  —English. 

STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 

REGULAR  STUDENTS 

A  regular  student  is  a  student  in  full  standing  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  The  regular  work  of  the  Law  School 
begins  with  Group  V  (See  Requirements  for  admission 
below),  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  already  met 
the  requirements  of  this  Group.  Students  taking  the  work 
of  this  Group,  as  required  work,  are  in  full  standing. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

A  special  student  is  a  student  who  is  taking  one  or  more 
particular  courses  of  work,  without  being  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  or  one  who  has  not  passed  the  full  number  of  exam- 
inations required  for  admission  to  the  class  to  which  he  seeks 
admission. 

SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  give  the  student  such 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  and  such 
equipment  in  the  technique  of  the  profession  as  will  best 
prepare  him  for  active  practice.  The  instruction  is  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  practice  law  wherever  the  English 
system  of  law  prevails,  and  should  fit  him  for  usefulness  in 
the  affairs  of  town,  city,  state  and  nation.  It  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  law  should  be  looked  upon  and  taught  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  related  and  articulated  parts,  in 
distinction  from  regarding  it  as  consisting  of  a  number  of 
detached  parts;  in  other  words,  that  the  law  is  a  consistent 
and  logical  unity. 
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With  these  ends  in  view  the  course  of  study  for  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  occupies  three  full  years  and  comprises  the 
following  subjects:  — 

FIRST  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Agency.  Professor  Macy.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  sem- 
ester. 

Contracts.     Dean  Albers.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Criminal  Law.  Professor  Simpson  and  Mr.  Dwyer.  Three  hours  a 
week. 

Criminal  Procedure.  Assistant  Professor  Sawyer.  One  hour  a 
week. 

Property  I.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  sem- 
ester. 

Sales.     Mr.  Storer.    Two  hours  a  week  during  second  semester. 

Torts.     Professor  Simpson.     Three  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  YEAR  CLASS  (Required  work) 

Bills  and  Notes.  Assistant  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week. 
Civil  Procedure.  Assistant  Professor  Sawyer.  One  hour  a  week. 
Constitutional  Law.     Professor    Macy     and    Mr.     Pillsbury.     Two 

hours  a  week  during  second  semester. 
Legal  Education.     Dr.  Bigelow.     One  hour  a  week. 
Partnership.     Assistant  Professor  Wood.     Two  hours  a  week  during 

second  semester. 
Property  II.      Dr.  Bowman.     Three  hours  a  week. 
Trusts.     Professor  Simpson.      Two  hours  a  week. 

THIRD  YEAR  CLASS  (Required  work) 

Brief  Making.  Assistant  Professor  Sawyer.  One  hour  a  week  dur- 
ing second  semester. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Assistant  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing first  semester. 

Corporations.     Professor  Macy.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Equitable  Remedies  and  Procedure.  Mr.  Barney  and  Mr.  Weed. 
Three   hours  a  week  during  second  semester. 

Evidence.     Assistant  Professor  Sawyer.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Extraordinary  Remedies.       (Omitted  during  1911-12.) 

Governmental  Agencies.  Professor  Macy.  One  hour  a  week  during 
first  semester  and  two  hours  a  week  during  second  semester. 

Insurance.  Assistant  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
second  semester. 

Wills.     Dr.  Bowman.     Two  hours  a  week  during  first  semester. 
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ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Certain  courses  and  lectures  are  provided  in  addition  to 
the  regular  courses  and  in  extension  of  the  general  curriculum. 
They  embrace  the  following  studies:  — 

Admiralty.  Mr.  Shepard.  Fifteen  hours.  (Given  every  other  year. ) 
Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Olmstead.  Twenty-five  hours. 
Business  Relation  of  Insurance  to  the  Law.      Mr.  A.   D.  Foster. 

Four  hours.     ( Given  in  connection  with  Insurance.) 
Carriers.      Professor  Simpson.     Twenty-five  hours. 
Conduct  of  a  Cause.      Dean  Albers.      Five  hours. 
Conveyancing.      Judge    Davis.     Five    hours.      (Given    in    connection 

with  Property  II.) 
Copyrights.     Mr.  Elder.     Six  hours.      (Given  every  third  year.) 
Domestic  Relations.     Judge  Peaslee.     Fifteen  hours. 
Jurisprudence.     Professor  Colby.     Twenty  hours. 
International  Law  (Omitted  in  1911-12). 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Omitted  in  1911-12). 
Legal  Ethics.      (Omitted  in  1911-12). 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Procedure.      Mr.  Reed.    Twenty  hours. 
Massachusetts  Practice.      Mr.  Lummus.      Thirty  hours. 
Mortgages  and  Liens.     Judge  Almy.     Twenty  hours. 
Probate  Law.     Judge  Emery. 
Patents.     Mr.  R.  W.  Foster.      Ten  hours.      (Given  in  1911-1912  and 

every  third  year  thereafter.) 
Railroads  and  Receivers.     Dr.  Benton.     Five  hours. 
Suretyship.     Mr.  Doring.      Fifteen  hours. 

Trademarks.  Dean  Albers.  Ten  hours.  (Given  every  third  year.) 
Transportation.     Mr.  Rich.      (Given  in  connection  with  Carriers.  * 

HONORS  IN  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
All  candidates  for  honors  must  obtain  an  honor  mark,  in 

Si 

one  of  the  following  groups  for  honors  in  addition  to  the 
required  work  for  the  degree:  — 

GROUP  I  GROUP  II 


Admiralty  Carriers 

Jurisprudence  Jurisprudence 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Massachusetts  Legislative 
Procedure  Procedure 
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GROUP  III  GROUP  IV 

Bankruptcy  Domestic  Relations 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Jurisprudence 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Mortgages  and  Liens 
Procedure 

GROUP  V 

Jurisprudence 
Massachusetts  Legislative 

Procedure 
Patents 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  system  of  instruction  followed  combines  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  law,  the  analysis  and  statement  of  de- 
cided cases,  discussion  of  problems  (which  the  students  are 
called  upon  to  state  and  solve)  and  court  work,  all  accom- 
panied by  lectures.  The  instruction  is  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  the  memory  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  law, 
but  to  develop  mental  energy  and  power.  To  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency,  classes  in  many  subjects  are  divided  into 
sections,  in  which  the  entire  hour  is  devoted  to  stating  and 
analyzing  cases,  answering  questions  and  discussing  problems. 

The  student  is  expected  to  attend  every  general  exercise 
before  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  take  part  therein.  The  attendance  is  recorded  daily,  and 
is  taken  into  consideration  in  examinations  and  in  recom- 
mending students  for  a  degree.  Any  student  who  is  absent 
more  than  five  times  in  any  subject  will  be  excluded  from 
the  examination  in  that  subject,  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty 
upon  written  application.  No  certificate  of  membership  will 
be  given  unless  the  applicant  has  attended  the  required  exer- 
cises of  the  School  with  substantial  regularity. 

COURTS  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

There  are  three  courts  for  undergraduates,  modelled  upon 
the  Massachusetts  Courts  —  an  inferior  trial  court  (of  which 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court  is  taken  as  the  type),  the  Su- 
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perior  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  practice  in  these 
courts  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  actual  practice  in 
the  State  Courts.  Each  court  has  its  clerk,  who  is  required 
to  conduct  his  office  in  strict  accordance  with  the  conduct 
of  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  courts  in  this  State. 

Students  must  institute  actions  in  these  courts  and  con- 
duct the  same  through  their  various  stages  to  final  judgment 
or  decree,  each  student  being  required  to  take  entire  charge 
of,  and  to  be  responsible  for,  his  case.  Such  procedure  will 
be  followed  as  to  give  the  student  experience  in  the  more 
common  matters  of  practice  which  he  will  encounter  in  his 
first  years  of  professional  life. 

Very  little  suggestion  is  given  to  the  student  in  the  conduct 
of  his  case  except  at  the  hearing  thereon,  the  purpose  being 
to  have  the  student  learn  by  his  own  mistakes  and  to  have 
him  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  own  case.  Record  is  kept 
of  the  work  of  each  student,  in  order  to  teach  by  experience 
the  penalties  which  are  imposed  in  practice  for  negligence  or 
a  failure  in  punctuality. 

MASSACHUSETTS    LEGISLATIVE    PROCEDURE 

A  legislature  is  established  in  the  Law  School  for  teaching 
procedure  in  Massachusetts  legislation  and  for  considering 
and  enacting  or  refusing  to  enact  measures  upon  suggestions 
for  legislation  arising  in  the  class-work  of  the  School.  This 
work  is  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor  experienced  in 
legislation;  but  the  work  itself  is  carried  on  by  the  students, 
the  instructor  acting  as  director  and  critic,  and  having  final 
control  over  the  work.  Acts  passed  by  the  body  may  be 
brought  before  any  of  the  School  courts  on  points  of  con- 
struction or  constitutionality. 

MASTER'S  COURSE 

Persons  who  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  law,  or 
its  equivalent,  with  a  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty, 
will  be  received  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Laws. 
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Each  candidate  must  attend  the  School  at  least  one  year 
and  during  such  attendance  take  such  lectures  and  seminar 
instruction  in  jurisprudence  as  may  be  offered.  Special  an- 
nouncement of  the  lectures  and  seminar  work  for  the  School 
year  1912-13  will  be  made  seasonably.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  each  candidate  will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
argue  before  the  full  bench  of  the  School  at  least  two  cases 
to  be  assigned  by  the  Faculty,  and  to  submit  a  thesis  upon  a 
subject  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

DEGREES 

Two  degrees  are  conferred:  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.) 
and  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.). 

To  the  first,  Legum  Baccalaureus,  any  student  completing 
the  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  is  eligible;  to 
the  second,  Legum  M agister,  those  only  are  promoted  who, 
besides  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
have  also  completed  with  credit  all  courses  offered  for  the 
Master's  Degree. 

In  case  the  candidate  for  any  one  of  the  degrees  attains 
honor  rank,  the  fact  will  be  noted  in  his  diploma.  y| 

PROMOTION  TO  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  make  application  to  the 
Dean  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  or  when  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  be  graduated,  the  student  must  have  attained 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law  three  full  years,  two  of  which,  at  least,  must  have  been 
in  this  School,  except  in  the  case  of  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents who  have  attended  other  regular  law  schools.  Study 
in  a  law  office,  or  privately,  will  not  be  considered  equivalent 
to  study  in  this  School. 

College  graduates  and  members  of  the  bar  may  complete 
the  work  of  the  School  in  two  years,  and  receive  their  degree 
accordingly,  provided  that  they  attain  ten  per  cent    above 
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the  mark  required  for  graduation  in  ordinary  cases,  and  com- 
ply with  all  other  requirements.  fp- 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  attain 
an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  in  the  required 
studies,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  required 

study.  mm^i^;>'ym:s% 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  j  Laws  must  attain 
the  same  standing  in  the  work  prescribed  for  them. 

PROMOTION  WITH  HONORS 

The  requirements  for  honors  are  as  follows: 

For  the  degree  of  Cum  Laude,  an  average  of  not  less  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  honor  and  all  other  subjects,  and 
a  satisfactory  mark  in  each  subject. 

For  the  degree  of  Magna  Cum  Laude,  an'  average  of  not 
less  than  ninety  per  cent  in  the  honor  and  all  other  subjects, 
and  a  satisfactory  mark  in  each  subject. 

The  oral  argument  and  the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  School  will  be  considered  in  granting  honors.  In  this 
oral  argument  and  brief,  the  candidate  for  honors  must  obtain 
the  rank  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  the  honor  which  he  seeks. 

Good  marks  in  recitation  and  in  the  examinations  are  not 
the  sole  test;  energy,  general  ability  and  promise  of  useful- 
ness will  be  considered.  This  will  involve  the  consideration 
of  the  candidate's  entire  course  of  work  and  conduct  in  the 
Law  School. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  whose  college  course  in  other  institutions  has  been 
interrupted  and  who  desire  to  complete  their  work  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  have,  at  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  this  University,  suitable  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
while  carrying  forward  their  professional  studies  in  the  Law 
School. 
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By  arrangement  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  Law  School,  students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees 
both  in  Arts  and  in  Law,  may  do  so  in  six  years.  To  regular 
students  in  the  Law  School,  who  are  not  also  condidates  for 
the  degree  in  Arts,  courses  are  available  at  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  in  Logic,  Political  and  Economic  History,  Elo- 
cution, Economics  and  kindred  subjects,  without  additional 
charge,  provided  their  work  in  the  Law  School  is  satisfactory. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  permit  in  exceptional 
cases  college  graduates  of  mature  years  and  well-disciplined 
minds  to  take  the  course  in  two  years.  This  is  especially  true 
of  graduates  of  colleges  where  instruction  in  legal  subjects  is 
given  as  part  of  the  college  course. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

Except  in  cases  otherwise  announced  upon  the  bulletin- 
board,  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examinations  of  his  class 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  with  his  class  except  by  special 
permission,  unless  in  the  next  fall  examinations  he  passes 
satisfactorily  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  deficient.  Any 
student  who  during  two  successive  years  shall  fail  to  pass  a 
sufficient  number  of  examinations  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
to  a  higher  class  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  School. 
Examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are 
held  in  the  fall  for  candidates  for  advanced  standing. 

Any  student  whose  work  during  his  first  year  gives  evidence 
of  his  inability  to  use  the  English  language  with  accuracy 
will  be  conditioned  in  that  branch  of  study  and  required  to 
pass  an  examination  therein  before  entering  upon  the  in- 
struction of  the  following  year.  The  requirements  in  English 
should  be  particularly  noticed  by  all  applicants. 

No  person  not  a  member  of  another  law  school  of  good 
standing  will  be  examined  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  School 
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at  the  time  and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  in  the  work 
upon  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined;  and  except  by  special 
permission  no  member  of  the  School  can  be  examined  in  the 
studies  of  any  class  for  which  he  has  not  paid  or  is  not  then 
paying  a  tuition  fee. 

In  all  studies  A  indicates  100  to  90  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  B  indicates    90  to  80  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  C  indicates    80  to  70  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  E  less  than  70,  but  not  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 

In  all  studies  F  less  than  60,  and  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 

The  pass  mark  is  70.  A  single  E  may  not  prevent  the  success  of  an 
applicant  whose  standing  is  good  in  other  respects. 

The  Faculty  may  at  its  discretion  refuse  to  allow  any 
student  to  continue  in  the  School  whose  general  standing  or 
conduct  in  any  of  his  relations  to  the  Law  School  is  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  the  School 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  integrity  and  loyalty  in  all  the 
relations  of  men.  The  discipline  of  the  School  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  make-up  of  men 
for  the  purposes  fo&which  the  Law  School  stands. 

No  regular  student  may  take  more  than  twelve  hours  a 
week  in  required  courses,,  nor  more  than  six  hours  a  week  in 
elective  courses,  in  any  $jar  without  the  special  permission 
of   the  Faculty. 


TUITION  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows: 

For  each  year  of  membership  in  the  School  in  one  class,  $150. 
For  the  Master's  Course,  $100. 

There  are  no  extra  charges  either  for  matriculation  or  for 
graduation. 

Students  entitled  to  take,  and  taking,  the  whole  course  of 
study  in  two  years  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  $50  extra,  half 
of  that  sum  each  year  in  advance. 
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Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  lectures  until  they 
have  registered  and  have  paid  their  tuition,  or  have  made 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unj- 
versity. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  afterwards  applying  for  a  degree 
must  attend  all  courses  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  pay 
$25  for  each  course  thus  attended.  Such  applicants  must 
take  the  work  within  two  years  after  their  first  application 
for  the  degree. 

Persons  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  their  own  State 
at  the  time  of  entering  this  School  are  admitted  to  any  or  all 
of  its  courses  of  instruction  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100 
annually.  The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  graduates  of 
other  law  schools. 

One  half  the  annual  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  before  attend- 
ance upon  instruction.  The  remaining  half  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  next  semester. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  bond  may  be  given,  signed  by  two 
responsible  sureties,  to  pay  tuition  fees  before  the  end  of  each 
half-year.  In  every  such  case  a  note  signed  by  the  student, 
and  payable  as  above,  must  be  given. 

All  checks  should  be  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
Treasurer  of  Boston  University. 

Any  student  who  withdraws  during  the  school  year  must 
give  written  notice  at  the  time  to  the  Dean  or  the  Secretary. 
A  student  who  so  withdraws  will  be  charged  tuition  pro  rata 
and  a  registration  fee  of  $10  in  addition. 

FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Admiralty    $15  Insurance $25 

Agency 30  International  Law 20 

Bankruptcy 20  Jurisprudence 20 

Bar  Examinations 25  Landlord  and  Tenant 20 

Bills  and  Notes 50  Legal  Education 25 

Brief  Making 10  Massachusetts  Practice 20 

Carriers 25  Mortgage  and  Liens    20 

Conflict  of  Laws 25  Partnership 25 

Constitutional  Law 20  Patents    10 

Contracts 60  Probate  Law 15 
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Copyrights    $10  Procedure $40 

Corporations 60  Property 60 

Criminal  Law 50  Sales 30 

Domestic  Relations 15  Suretyship 15 

Equitable  Remedies 30  Torts 60 

Evidence 50  Trade-marks 10 

Extraordinary  Remedies 20  Trusts    50 

Governmental  Agencies    30  Wills 40 

EXPENSES  AND  SELF-HELP 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board  and  room,  etc.,  need 
not  exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Board  is  fur- 
nished to  clubs  at  $3.50  per  week,  and  rooms  for  two  persons 
may  be  had  for  $3  a  week  and  upwards.  Students  can  board 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  attend  the  lectures  with  con- 
venience. To  such  some  of  the  railroads  offer  reduced  rates, 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  as  to  membership. 

The  necessary  books  required  by  each  student  will  cost 
from  $15  to  $25  a  year;  they  will  be  useful  in  professional 
practice. 

The  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Law  School  assists  the 
students  in  obtaining  work  in  various  positions.  Ordinarily 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  some  form  of  remuner- 
ative employment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  part  of  the  annual 
tuition  fee  has  been  established  for  Second  or  Third  Year 
students,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  applicants  who  are 
deserving  and  needy,  and  who  have  been  members  of  the 
School  at  least  one  full  year.  Applications  must  be  filed  by 
the  first  day  of  June. 

One  half  the  amount  of  scholarship  aid  is  deducted  from 
the  tuition  of  each  semester. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  college  graduates  have 
been  able  to  secure  their  collegiate  training  only  at  consider- 
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able  expense  and  by  their  own  diligent  and  long-continued 
efforts,  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  have  established 
one  hundred  limited  and  special  scholarships  for  college 
graduates.  The  maximum  value  of  these  scholarships,  in  the 
case  of  students  paying  the  yearly  tuition  of  $150,  is  $50 
annually.  They  may  be  awarded  to  college  graduates,  in 
need  of  aid,  in  their  first  or  any  subsequent  year  of  attendance 
at  the  Law  School.  Awards  will  in  part  be  based  in  the  first 
instance  upon  the  scholarship  and  standing  of  the  applicant 
in  his  own  college. 

Written  application  for  college  scholarships  must  be  filed 
by  the  first  day  of  June,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
admission. 


THE  BENTON  PRIZES 

Dr.  Josiah  H.  Benton,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
gives  annually  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Law  School  to  be 
used  for  prizes  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School.  This  year  a  first  prize  of  $65  and  a 
second  prize  of  $35  will  be  offered  for  the  best  essays  sub- 
mitted on  the  subject  "Jurisdiction." 


THE  ORDRONAUX  PRIZE 

By  the  will  of  the  late  John  Ordronaux,  a  former  lecturer  in 
the  School,  the  sum  of  $2000  was  given  the  University  for  "the 
establishment  of  prizes  in  this  Law  School  to  be  presented 
either  annually  or  bi-annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trus- 
tees." The  Trustees  have  authorized  the  offer  of  a  prize  of 
$100  from  the  income  of  this  fund  to  be  given  to  the  member 
of  the  graduating  class  of  1913  of  the  School  of  Law,  who  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  has  during  his  attend- 
ance at  the  School  shown  the  greatest  ability.  In  making 
the  award  not  only  examination  marks,  but  also  work  done 
in  class  and  court  rooms  and  general  character  and  conduct 
will  be  considered. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  holds  its 
examinations  in  Boston  twice  each  year.  In  these,  as  in  the 
examinations  of  similar  boards  in  other  States,  the  graduates 
of  this  School  have  made  an  honorable  record.  To  under- 
graduates desiring  to  apply  no  testimonials  can  be  given. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOMS 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  School:  (1)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This 
is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  consists 
of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, both  by  current  appropriations,  and  by  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  following  funds:  The  Austin  B.  Fletcher  Library 
Fund  ($2,000),  gift  of  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.D.;  The 
Stephen  Spaulding  Library  Fund  ($2,000),  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  S.  Spaulding;  and  The  H.  O.  Houghton  Memorial 
Library  Fund  ($500),  gift  of  the  daughters  of  the  Honorable 
H.  O.  Houghton.  It  includes  substantially  all  of  the  State 
reports,  the  reports  of  all  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  other  Federal  courts,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  English  reports  —  in  many  cases  several  copies  of  the 
same.  It  contains  also  copies  of  the  most  approved  text- 
books, and  a  collection,  substantially  complete,  of  the  various 
books  of  cases. 

The  library  is  open  every  school  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  5  p.m. 

(2 )  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  one 
million  volumes.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  State  papers,  its 
collection  of  United  States  documents  being  in  some  respects 
more  complete  than  any  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
itself. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students  of  the  Law  School  of 
Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  although  residing 
out  of  the  city.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  students  not  residing  in 
Boston  must  first  obtain  from  the  Secretary  a  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  School. 
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STUDENTS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

(Legum  Doctor ) 

Corril   Ellsworth    Bridges,    LL.B.,    Albany   Law 

School,    1887;    LL.B.,    Y.    M.    C.    A.    Law 

School,    1904;   LL.B.,   Boston   Univ.,    1910; 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 Charlestown 

Declan  Wilmot  Corcoran,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ., 

1908;  LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 Brighton 

Frederick  Oscar  Downes,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ., 

1907;  LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 Boston 

Paul  Maurice  Foss,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908; 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 Maiden 

Thomas  Zanslaur  Lee,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909; 

LL.  M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 Providence,  R.  I. 

William   Edwin   McKee,   LL.B.,   Boston   Univ., 

1909;  LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 Boston 

Daniel  Theodore  O'Connell,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ., 

1909;  LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 Boston 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LAWS 

(Legum  Magister) 

Conrad  Wingate  Crooker,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ., 

1907 Keene,  N.  H. 

Samuel  Davis,  LL.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1909 Boston 

Charles  Waitt  Gould,  LL.B.,  Albany  Law  School, 

1911 Milford 

Edward  Everett  Ginsberg,  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ., 

1909 Boston 

William  Scribner  Kimball,  A.B.,  Amherst  Coll., 

1908;  LL.B.,  New  York  Law  School,  1911. .   Worcester 
Robert    Worthington    Lyman,    LL.B.,     Boston 

Univ.,  1879;  B.S.,  Mass.  Agricultural  Coll., 

1871 Northampton 

Francis    Ignacious    McCanna,    LL.B.,     Boston 

Univ.,  1900 Providence,  R.  I. 

Orvil    Weaver   Smith,   A.B.,   Dartmouth   Coll., 

1903;  J.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 Boston 
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THIRD- YEAR  CLASS  -  1912 

Isadore  Abrams Quincy 

Morris  Martin  Aisner Revere 

Eugene  Emery  Allen Brookline 

Robert  Alter Boston 

Louis  Napoleon  Raoul  Archambault Arctic,  R.  I. 

Thomas  Dillon  Austin West  Roxbury 

Frank  Herman  Baer Chelsea 

Samuel  Barnet New  Bedford 

Samuel  Edmund   Bentley,  A.B.,   Boston   Univ., 

1910 New  Bedford 

Joseph  Alexander  Boyer Gloucester 

Charles  Francis  Brett Boston 

Chase  Brooks Holyoke 

Merton  Lionel  Brown,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910  Houlton,  Me. 

Edgar  Lionel  Burchell Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

George  Willard  Burke Lowell 

Norman  Stanley  Case,  A.B.,  Brown  Univ.,  1908  Providence,  R.  I. 

Harold  Edward  Clarkin Fall  River 

James  Peter  Cleary,  Jr Boston 

Simon  Cohen Chelsea 

Raphael  Anthony  Augustine  Comparone Lawrence 

Henry  Caldwell  Cotton Lexington 

Joseph  Russell  Cotton Lexington 

Hugh  Anthony  Cregg Lawrence 

John  Joseph  Crehan Dorchester 

William  Nangle  Cronin Boston 

Sumner  Crosby Centreville 

Charles  Thomas  Daly West  Medford 

Edward  Miron  Dangel Dorchester 

John  Francis  Doherty Fall  River 

John  Joseph  Donovan Boston 

John  Philip  Driscoll Leominster 

Francis  Gerald  Duffy Boston 

Edgar  Francis  Dupray Ipswich 

Harry  Moses  Ehrlich Springfield 

Robert  Ehrlich Springfield 

William  Henry  Evans,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905  Somerville 

George  Fine Boston 

Daniel  William  Flynn Dorchester 

James  Thomas  Fitzgerald Haverhill 

George  Elmer  Gordon Chelsea 

George  Francis  Grimes Dover,  N.  H. 

Francis  Dominic  Harrigan Dorchester 

Edward  Charles  Harrington Newton 

Maurice  Ernest  Harris Lowell 
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Andrew  Jackson,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1903  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Luke  Francis  Kelley Middleboro 

George  Franklin  Kerr Cambridge 

William  Charles  Kindelan Providence,  R.  I. 

Harold  Irving  Klarfeld Boston 

Abraham  Herbert  Klubock Chelsea 

Robert  Cutter  Laing Manchester,  N.  H. 

John  Bernard  Lawlor Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

George  Francis  Leary,  A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1909  Scitico,  Conn. 

Rosamond  Helise  Levy Allston 

Augustus  Loschi,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1907 East  Boston 

John  Luciano Boston 

Edward  Lawrence  Maguire East  Boston 

Felix  Anthony  Marcella Boston 

Samuel  Abraham  Margolis Boston 

Lowell  Allen  Mayberry Boston 

James  Charles  McDonald Fall  River 

Nathan  Kellogg  McGill Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thomas  Christopher  McKone Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Francis  Moloney South  Boston 

Ralph  Coolidge  Mulligan Natick 

Edward  Joseph  Noons Providence,  R.  I. 

Daniel  James  O'Connell Lexington 

John  Thomas  O'Connell East  Boston 

James  Edward  O'Connor Rutland 

Bartol  Parker South  Lancaster 

Dexter  Brayton  Pattison Osterville 

Harold  Livingston   Perrin,  A.M.,  Boston  Univ., 

1911 Wellesley  Hills 

Charles  Waters  Proctor Randolph 

Emma   Josephine   Puffer,   A.B.,    Radcliffe   Coll., 

1903 Arlington 

Joseph  Campbell  Rhea Buford,  Tenn. 

Alfred  Page  Richardson,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. ,1910  Ayer 

Ernest  Barry  Rowe Winthrop 

Robert  Tilliston  Russell Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Jerome  Joseph  Russo Boston 

Louis  Horace  Sawyer Boston 

Warren  Francis  Scribner,  A.B.,   Harvard  Coll., 

1910 Lowell 

John  James  Scott Chicago,  111. 

Sumner  Saul  Shore Boston 

Mabel  Rebecca  Sonnabend Dorchester 

Harold  Martin  Smith,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  1909  Cambridge 
George  Frederick  Tanner,  B.S.,  Univ.  of  Chicago, 

1909 Birch  Run,  Mich. 
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Max  Ulin East  Boston 

Chester  Alan  Wardwell,  A.B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1909. .   Haverhill 

Herbert  Palmer  Ware Shelburne  Falls 

Charles  Alexander  Wilson Roxbury 

Albert  Gooch  Wolff Allston 

John  Draper  Woodfin,  A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1909  Rutland,  Vt. 

Benjamin  Woronoff Boston 

Hratch  Yervant Harpoot,  Armenia 

Abraham  Zintz Cambridge 


SECOND- YEAR  CLASS  -  1913 

Arthur  Charles  Aldrich Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Edward  Avery East  Braintree 

Fortunatus  Jovannovicz  Bagocius Andrejevo,  Russia 

Emile  Felix  Bergeron Fall  River 

Frederick  Felix  Bergeron Fall  River 

Nathan  Beach  Bidwell London,  Ohio 

Arthur  Randall  Bostick Thompsonville,  Conn. 

James  Buchanan,  Jr Chelsea 

Charles  Caggiano East  Boston 

William  Francis  Cairns Providence,  R.  I. 

Francis  Edward  Cassidy,  B.S.,  Univ.  of  Roches- 
ter, 1910 Webster 

Harrie  Brigham  Chase Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Abe  Saul  Cohen Chelsea 

Joseph  Andrew  Conway Roxbury 

Joseph  Patrick  Courtney Worcester 

Thomas  Charles  Crowther Fall  River 

Thomas  Patrick  Culhane Cambridge 

Luigi  DePasquale Milford 

Henry  Abbott  Dodge,  A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1910. . .  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  Byers  Eaton,  B.S.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1909  Roxbury 

Henry  Alphonse  Filteau Somerville 

William  Albert  Fotch,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1909  Dorchester 

Joseph  Edward  Gaynor Attleboro 

Louis  Goldberg Boston 

Francis  Joseph  Good Cambridge 

Robert  Graves,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1910. .  Cambridge 

David  Hamblen,  Jr Newtonville 

Alfred  David  Harrington Worcester 

Herbert  Bennett  Harris,  A.B.,  Amherst  Coll., 1910  Cambridge 

Edward  Daniel  Hassan Dorchester 

Arthur  Daniel  Healey Somerville 

Joseph  Lauer  Hermanson Boston 
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John  William  French  Hobbs,  A.B.,  Dartmouth 

Coll.,  1910 North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Jasper  Harold  Hone Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Maurice  Hayman  Horblit,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll., 

1909 Dorchester 

Arthur  Clarke  Houghton Boston 

Charles  Arthur  Sherman  Hubbard Roslindale 

Paul  Hurlburt Boston 

Leo  Isgur Roxbury 

George  Edward  Anderson  Jones Middleboro 

Samuel  Philip  Kaplan Boston 

Francis  Clyde  Keefe,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  1909  Dover,  N.  H. 

George  Herbert  Kelley,  A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1908  East  Braintree 

Edward  William  Kenney Woburn 

Joseph  Wright  Keith Bridgewater 

Nils  Thure  Kjellstrom Boston 

Harry  Philip  Levowich Quincy 

Albert  Edward  Long North  Cambridge 

Francis  Ronan  Mahoney,  M.D.,  Harvard  Med. 

School,  1901 Lowell 

Edward  Martin North  Abington 

Patrick  Joseph  McElroy Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Henry  McGlue Lynn 

Peter  William  McKieman Providence,  R.  I. 

James  Francis  Moloney East  Lynn 

Frederic  John  Muldoon   Dorchester 

Miles  John  Muldoon East  Somerville 

William  Shipley  Nevins Derry,  N.  H. 

Albert  Menacher  Newman Boston 

Joseph  Vincent  O'Donnell Providence,  R.  I. 

Joseph   Edward   O'Shaughnessy Southb ridge 

Alfred  Perry  Richards Lynn 

Charles  Marcus  Robinson Providence,  R.  I. 

John  Joseph  Ronan Peabody 

Benjamin  Rosenthal East  Boston 

Nathan  David  Ross Boston 

Jasper    Rustigian,    Nat.    Central    Coll.,    Turkey, 

1903 Providence,  R.  I. 

Loran  Frederick  Sanford Brockton 

Horace  Joseph  Henry  Sears Danvers 

Leslie  Wilbert  Sims Maynard 

Guy  Smart Rochester,  N.  H. 

Hazel  Agnes  Small Medford 

Francis  Edward  Smith Taunton 

Edward  Anthony  Sullivan Fall  River 

Edward  Stone  Titcomb Kennebunk,  Me. 
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Bernice  Reed  Turner East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Preston  Upham Boston 

Jeremy  Richard  Waldron Farrington,  N.  H. 

Norman  Fling  Watts Derry,  N.  H. 

George  Lee  Wilson Ayer 

Charles  Henry  Wilkes Abington 

Samuel  Lionel  Wolfson,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910  Cambridge 


FIRST- YEAR  CLASS  -  1914 

Ralph  Foley  Albert Maiden 

Maurice  Andelman Cambridge 

Harold  Leslie  Andrews Stafford,  Conn. 

Frank  Aldritch  Bagley Salem 

Pierpont  Blair,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911 Watertown 

Wilbert  Francis  Barrett Haverhill 

John  Thomas  Barry Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Adrian  David  Belanger New  Bedford 

Benjamin  Louis  Berman Lewiston,  Me. 

Samuel  Bernstein Lowell 

Spaulding  Bisbee Rumford,  Me. 

John  Dunning  Whitney  Bodfish ' West  Barnstable 

Abner  Leach  Braley,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911. .  Brookline 

John  Willard  Brandt Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Brenner Boston 

Harold  Watson  Bridge Concord,  N.  H 

David  Holbrook  Brown Collinsville,  Conn. 

John  Fremont  Brown Fremont,  N.  H. 

Delos  Marvin  Buck Newport,  Vt. 

Thomas  James  Casey Beverly 

Albert  Clark Lee 

Louis  Cohen Brockton 

Saul  William  Cohen East  Boston 

John  Patrick  Connaughton South  Boston 

Edwin  Consolmagno Medf ord 

William  Stephen  Corey New  Bedford 

James  Edwin  Connor Lynn 

William  John  Cronin Andover 

William  Cyril  Crossley Fall  River 

Zygmont  John  Czubak Providence,  R.  I. 

Raphael  Louis  Daignault Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Richard  Otis  Danforth Dorchester 

Arthur  Werner  Davis Chilmark 

Philip  Davis,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1904 Boston 

William  Pitt  Dillingham Boston 
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John  Joseph  Doherty Concord,  N.  H. 

John  Sullivan  Dorsey Ludlow,  Vt. 

Moses  Entin Fall  River 

Edward  Francis  Fay Lowell 

Joseph  Fagundes  Francis,  Jr New  Bedford 

Nathan  Older  Freedman Hartford,  Conn. 

George  Moulton  French,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll., 

1911 Nashua,  N.  H. 

Louis  Goldblatt Chelsea 

Edwin  Dunn  Harrington Somerville 

*Frances  Isabella  Hyams,  A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll., 

1912 Roxbury 

Timothy  Michael  Hayes Greenfield 

Frank  Albert  Hazeltine Haverhill 

John  Francis  Hughes Danvers 

Roy  Warner  Jocelyn,   A.B.,    Middlebury   Coll., 

1904 Chelsea 

Max  Samuel  Karas Lynn 

James  Archibald  Keown,  Ph.G.,  Mass.  Coll.  of 

Phar.,   1891;   M.D.,  Harvard  Med.  School, 

1911 Lynn 

Joseph  Edward  Kerigan Springfield 

Inez  Kjellstrom Boston 

Jennie  Deana  Loitman,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911  Dorchester 

Hymen  Lipshires Winter  Hill 

Samuel  London Dorchester 

James  Edward  Lynch Salem 

Lawrence  James  MacNab East  Braintree 

Harry  Samuel  Mann Chelsea 

Antonio  Joseph  Marino,  A.B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1910  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 

Markar  George  Markarian Nashua,  N.  H. 

George  Abraham  Markell Chelsea 

Edward  Mascari Boston 

James  Patrick  McCrohan New  Bedford 

Kenneth  Wilton  McDonald Pierce,  Neb. 

William  John  Mclntire Salem 

Ralph  Sylvester  Miles Springfield 

Francis  John  Morgan Waltham 

Antonio  Moschella Boston 

Napole6n  Alfred  Masse Fall  River 

James  Aloysius  Moynihan Manchester,  N.  H. 

John  Patrick  Murphy Chelsea 

Patrick  Henry  Murray Gardner 

Fortunat  Ernest  Normandin Tilton,  N.  H. 

James  Martin  Oates Watertown 

♦Degree  not  yet  conferred. 
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John  Joseph  O'Brien Chelsea 

George  Leo  O'Hara Charlestown 

Edward  Lynch  O'Neil Portland,  Me. 

Daniel  Francis  O'Rourke Danvers 

Champion  Brown  Osgood Cohasset 

George  Otis New  Bedford 

Thomas  Belcher  Parshley Bridgewater 

Michael  Pedro New  Bedford 

Clarence  Appleton  Peirce,  A.B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1909  Methuen 

John  Baptist  Pelletier,  A.B.,  Bates  Coll.,  1911...  Keegan,  Me. 

John  Peters,  Jr Taunton 

George  Edwin  Pierce,  A.B.,  Amherst,  1909 Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Samuel  Victor  Prince New  London,  Conn. 

Frank  Ramacciotti Boston 

Henry  Oscar  Richter Clinton 

George  Edward  Richardson Weare,  N.  H. 

Daniel  James  Riley Hopkinton 

Julius  Robbins Dorchester 

Richard  Paul  Rouillard Revere 

Jacob  David  Rudnick Dorchester 

Otis  Tenney  Russell,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911 .  .  Cambridge 

Michael  Augustine  Scanlon Clinton 

Clifford  Jasper  Sharp Monticello,  Me. 

Luke  Edward  Shields Roxbury 

William  David  Shapiro Marlboro 

Irving  Roland  Shaw Palmer 

Samuel  Silverman Boston 

David  Frederick  Sibulkin Lawrence 

Peter  Philip  Silversmith Hartford,  Conn. 

Francis  Howard  Sinclair Glendive,  Mont. 

Josie  Pearl  Sipprelle Brookline 

Frederick  Morton  Smith,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll., 

1909 Quincy 

Elwin  Austin  Soule So.  Windham,  Me. 

Samuel  Archibald  Taylor  Spence Nashua,  N.  H. 

Elihu  David  Stone Dorchester 

William  Joseph  Sullivan East  Boston 

Marcel  Theriault Nashua,  N.  H. 

Paul  Edward  Tierney Westfield 

Clarence  Titchell Chelsea 

Felix  Alexander  Toupin,   B.Litt.,  Laval  Univ., 

1906 Manville,  R.  I. 

James  Henry  Walsh,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1911  Leominster 

Jacob  Weinberg Boston 

Edward  Wollenberg Boston 

Charles  Edward  Wright Portland,  Me. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Carl  Hugo  Laurentius  Bock Boston 

Arthur  Stanley  Browne,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1908  Cambridge 

John  Lewis  Capozzoli Medf ord 

Warren  Albert  Cole Swansea  Centre 

George  Henry  Corliss Boston 

Philip  Henry  Darche Brockton 

Robert  Moore  Dobbins Boston 

Harry  Finestone Chelsea 

Arthur  Elwood  Frohwitter Dorchester 

Charles  Laceille  Gifford Cotuit 

Charles  Usher  Hatch,  A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1909  West  Newton 

Hugo  Aram  Jarrett Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Earl  Van  Meter  Long,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910  Maroa,  111. 
Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll., 

1908 Pride's  Crossing 

Isidore  Lowe Boston 

John  Edward  McDonald Haverhill 

James  Aloysius  McTiernan Roxbury 

Francis  Aloysius  O'Loughlin Brookline 

Thomas  William  Salmon Woburn 

George  Joseph  Sheehan Cranston,  R.  I. 

Harold  Joseph  Smith Boston 

Dwyer  Henry  Sullivan Chelsea 

Eugene  Joseph  Sullivan Taunton 

Charles  Elliott  Tilton,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1908.   Tilton,  N.  H. 
Arthur  Neville  Vince,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 1898 Woodstock,  N.  B. 

Thornton  Kirkland  Ware,  A.B.,  Harvard  Coll., 

1910 Fitchburg 

Charles  Mark  Weiner Everett 

Jacob  Weinberg Chelsea 


SUMMARY 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  Degree 7 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree 8 

Third  Year 95 

Second  Year 81 

First  Year 119 

Special  Students 28 

338 
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HOLDERS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911-1912 

E.  E.  ALLEN,  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court 

L.  N.  R.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Clerk  of  Superior  Court 

T.  D.  AUSTIN,  Speaker  of  Legislature 

B.  L.  BERMAN,  First  Year  Librarian 

H.  E.  CLARKIN,  Secretary  of  Employment  Bureau 
R.  A.  A.  COMPARONE,  Clerk  of  Legislature 
J.  P.  CLEARY,  Clerk  of  Municipal  Court 

E.  D.  HARRINGTON,  First  Year  Clerk 
W.  C.  KINDELAN,  Third  Year  Librarian 
J.  B.  LAWLOR,  Night  Librarian 

C.  H.  McGLUE,  Second  Year  Recorder 

F.  E.  NORMANDIN,  First  Year  Recorder 
J.  V.  O'DONNELL,  Postmaster 

E.  J.  NOONS,  Third  Year  Recorder 

D.  B.  PATTISON,  Third  Year  Clerk 
A.  P.  RICHARDS,  Second  Year  Clerk 
R.  T.  RUSSELL,  Evening  Custodian 
M.  THERIAULT,  First  Year  Clerk 

E.  S.  TITCOMB,  Second  Year  Librarian 
H.  P.  WARE,  Stationer 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

ORGANIZED   IN   1873 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.), 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.). 

Any  information  on  special  subjects  connected  with  the 
School  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar, 
Frank  C.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  80  East  Concord  Street. 


CALENDAR 

Students  are  requested  to  be  present  for  registration 
promptly  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  1912.  Lectures 
begin  at  11  o'clock  of  the  same  day. 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows: 

The  first  term  begins  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  1912,  and  con- 
tinues to  and  includes  Saturday,  Dec.  21.  A  vacation 
of  ten  days  follows  the  term. 

The  second  term  begins  Thursday,  Jan.  2,  1913,  and  con- 
tinues to  Saturday,  March  15,  1913,  inclusive.  A  vacation 
of  one  week  follows. 

The  third  term  begins  Monday,  March  24,  1913,  and 
continues  to  Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  June  4,  1913, 
inclusive. 

Holidays. —  Thanksgiving,  three  days;  Washington's  Birth- 
day;   Lincoln's  Birthday;    Patriots'  Day;  Memorial  Day. 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

DEAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

REGISTRAR,   PROFESSOR  OF   NEUROLOGY  AND  ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  32  Monument  Square,  Charlestown 

SECRETARY,  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF    CLINICAL    MEDICINE 

FREDERICK  B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  Brookline  '   >  !' 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR   OF   OTOLOGY 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES   OF    THE   SKIN 

JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

PROFESSOR  OF   OPHTHALMOLOGY 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF   SURGERY 

N.  EMMONS  PAINE,  M.D.,  West  Newton 

PROFESSOR  OF  MENTAL  DISEASES 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES   OF  THE   NOSE  AND  THROAT 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  439  Boylston  Street 

EMERITUS   PROFESSOR  OF   PHARMACEUTICS 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  GYNAECOLOGY 

GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  433  Marlboro  Street 

PROFESSOR   OF  CLINICAL  GYNAECOLOGY 
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FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  411  Massachusetts  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.D.,  1138  Boylston  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  M.D.,  638  Beacon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  421  Marlboro  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

WILLIAM  H.  WATTERS,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY   AND  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

J.  HERBERT  MOORE,  M.D.,  1339  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF   CHILDREN 

J.  EMMONS  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  477  Beacon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

ALLAN  WINTER  ROWE,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY 

FRANK  W.  PATCH,  M.D.,  Framingham 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  constitute  the  full  Faculty: 
WILLIAM  F.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  398  Marlboro  Street 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY 

ALONZO  G.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  636  Beacon  Street 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  OF  ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY 

MARTHA  E.  MANN,  M.D.,  2  Commonwealth  Avenue 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

DAVID  W.  WELLS,  M.D.,  The  Westminster,  Copley  Square 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

EDWIN  P.  RUGGLES,  M.D.,  420  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS 

NELSON  M.  WOOD,  M.D.,  72  High  Street,  Charlestown 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

FREDERICK  W.  HALSEY,  M.D.,  272  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE   RECTUM 
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EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.B.,  84  State  Street 

LECTURER  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.D.,  8  Cumberland  Street 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

WILLIAM  A.  HAM,  M.D.,  1799  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY 

PERCY  G.  BROWNE,  M.D.,  93  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

NEIDHARD  H.  HOUGHTON,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

LECTURER  ON   DISEASES    OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

GEORGE  S.  ADAMS,  M.D.,  Westboro  Insane  Hospital 

CLINICAL  LECTURER  ON  INSANITY 

FRANK  E.  ALLARD,  M.D.,  373  Commonwealth  Ave. 

LECTURER  ON    PHYSICAL  ECONOMICS 

WESLEY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  281  Broadway,  Somerville 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

J.  ARNOLD  ROCKWELL,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE   STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES 

ORREN  B.  SANDERS,  M.D.,  358  Commonwealth  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON   VENEREAL  DISEASES 

CLARENCE  CRANE,  M.D.,  224  Huntington  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON  MINOR  SURGERY 

FRED  S.  PIPER,  M.D.,  Lexington 

LECTURER  ON   THEORY   AND   PRACTICE 

EDWARD  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.D.,  244  Warren  Street,  Roxbury 

LECTURER  ON   ANATOMY 

GEORGE  H.  WILKINS,  M.D.,  Newtonville 

LECTURER    ON    THEORY   AND  PRACTICE 

JOHN  P.  RAND,  M.D.,  Worcester 

LECTURER  ON  THE   HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER,  M.D.,  259  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY 

CHARLES  T.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  406  Marlboro  Street 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

DeWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON   SURGERY 
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JOHN  H.  URICH,  M.D.,  434  Columbus  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON   DISEASES   OF  THE    SKIN 

ELIZABETH  E.  SHAW  RITTER,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline 

LECTURER   ON   OBSTETRICS 

ALBERT  S.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street  ' 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE 

MARION  R.  HORTON,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline 

INSTRUCTOR    IN   OBSTETRICS 

MARY  A.  LEAVITT,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  St. 

LECTURER  ON   SURGICAL  ANAESTHESIA 

ALICE  S.  WOODMAN,  M.D.,  816  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  HISTOLOGY 

DANA  F.  DOWNING,  M.D.,  53a  Dale  Street,  Roxbury 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

SOLOMON  C.  FULLER,  M.D.,  Westboro  Insane  Hospital 

LABORATORY  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY  OF   THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM 

J.  WALTER  SCHIRMER,  M.D.,  4  Highland  Avenue,  Needham 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    SANITARY   SCIENCE 

FREDERICK  W.  COLBURN,  M.D.,  230  Newbury  Street 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   OTOLOGY 

HARRY  J.  LEE,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON   APPLIED   ANATOMY 

HOWARD  W.  NOWELL,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    PATHOLOGY 

ARTHUR  H.  RING,  M.D.,  Arlington  Heights 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   NEURO-PATHOLOGY 

W.  K.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

INSTRUCTOR  IN    MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

FREDERICK  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT   IN    CLINICAL   MEDICINE 

LEROY  M.  S.  MINER,  D.M.D.,  M.D.,  153  Newbury  Street 

ASSISTANT   IN   CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

HAROLD  O.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Newtonville 

ASSISTANT   IN   MATERIA   MEDICA 

DAVID  L.  MARTIN,  M.D.,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT   IN   MATERIA   MEDICA 
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WILLARD  A.  PAUL,  M.D.,  Hotel  Puritan,  Commonwealth  Avenue 

ASSISTANT   IN   DISEASES   OF   WOMEN 

BENJAMIN  T.  LORING,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

ASSISTANT   IN   CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY 

WILSON  F.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  177  Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT   IN   DISEASES   OF   WOMEN 

LOWELL  T.  CLAPP,  Ph.C,  439  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON   PHARMACEUTICS 

ANNA  T.  LOVERING,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

LIBRARIAN 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FACULTY 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D. 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D. 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  Secretary 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  M.D. 


HISTORICAL 

The  first  four-years  course  of  graded  medical  instruction 
ever  offered  in  this  country  was  instituted  by  this  School  in 
the  spring  of  1878.  For  twelve  years  it  was  maintained 
alongside  the  older  three-years  course,  and  the  student  was 
given  opportunity  to  elect  either.  In  the  summer  of  1890 
the  Faculty  decided  to  discontinue  the  shorter  course  and 
to  make  the  longer  one  the  required  course  for  all  students. 
At  that  time  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  change 
would  go  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1891;  but  as  several  stu- 
dents immmediately  appeared  who  were  anxious  to  begin  the 
new  course  without  delay,  provision  was  made  for  them,  and 
the  required  four-years  course  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1890.  Since  that  date  the  requirement  has  been  four  years 
of  professional  study  before  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
taken  in  America  in  behalf  of  thorough  medical  education. 

The  School  has  from  its  inception  been  closely  affiliated 
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with  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Homoeopathic  Hospital,  the  very  marked  and 
continuous  growth  of  these  institutions  adding  greatly  to 
the  clinical  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty.  To 
these  facilities  there  was  added  in  1886  the  Westboro 
Insane  Hospital,  where  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  upwards 
of  9,000  patients  have  been  treated,  thus  offering  clinics  of 
exceptional  value  and  size.  Another  addition  to  the  clinical 
facilities  is  the  Maternity  Department  of  the  Hospital,  estab- 
lished ten  years  ago,  which  enables  the  School  to  offer  its 
students  superior  training  in  obstetrics.  The  latest  addition 
is  the  John  C.  Haynes  Memorial  Hospital  for  Contagious 
Diseases  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  more  patients. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  mostly  built  by  private 
munificence,  but  enlarged  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the 
largest  general  hospitals  under  homoeopathic  management  in  the  world. 
The  new  college  building  contains  physiological,  pathological  and  micro- 
scopical laboratories  fully  equipped,  each  able  to  accommodate  fifty 
students  at  the  same  time;  a  library  capable  of  holding  forty-five  hun- 
dred volumes;  a  pathological  museum  with  room  for  one  hundred 
thousand  specimens;  and  on  each  of  the  four  stories  a  fine  lecture  or 
reading  room  and  private  laboratory  or  work  room.  These,  added  to 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  former  school  building,  make  this  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  medical  colleges  in  the  country. 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  meeting  any  of  the  following  requirements  will 
be  admitted  without  examination : 

(a)  A  diploma  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy 
or  Science. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  unconditional  matriculation  in  any 
recognized  institution  of  higher  learning. 

(c)  A  "Medical  Student's"  certificate  or  a  "Full  Course" 
certificate  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

(d)  A  certificate  of  competency  in  such  subjects  as  are 
included  in  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  this  School, 
from   (1)  a  preparatory  school  recognized  by  the  New  Eng- 
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land  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (2)  such  other 
high  or  preparatory  schools  as  after  examination  may  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

All  other  candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects: 

I.     English  IV.     Plane  Geometry 

II.     Latin  V.     Physics 

III.     Algebra  VI.     Chemistry 

In  addition,  the  applicant  will  be  examined  in  one  of  the 
following  subjects: 

Elementary  French,  Elementary  German,  or  Greek  and 
Roman  History,  or  English  and  United  States  History. 

The  above  examinations  will  be  based  upon  the  work  done 
in  these  subjects  in  standard  high  schools. 

Candidates  for  admission  may  by  choice  take  the  entrance 
examinations  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1914  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  be  one  year  of  attendance,  or  its  equivalent, 
at  a  college  or  technical  school  including  in  its  curriculum, 
English,  Latin,  German  or  French,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  year  1912  and  1913  will 
be  held  as  follows : 

Thursday,  June  6,  1912,  and  Monday,  Sept.  30,  1912 

Mathematics 9  to  10  A.  M. 

Physics 10  to  11  A.  M. 

Latin 11  to    1  P.  M. 

Friday,  June  7,  1912,  and  Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  1912 

English 9  to  10  A.  M. 

French,  German,  History     10  to  12        M. 

Chemistry 12  to     1  P.  M. 

Applicants  with  college  diplomas  or  certificates  may  come 
at  11  A.  M. 
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No  applicant  will  be  admitted  with  more  than  two  con- 
ditions. All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  have  taken  courses 
in  other  medical  schools  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their 
qualifications  are  equivalent  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the 
students  of  this  School  at  the  same  grade. 

The  matriculation  fee  ($5.00)  is  required  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  entrance  examinations. 

CURRICULUM 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  curriculum  —  one  suffi- 
cient to  impart  to  the  student  a  complete  scientific  as  well 
as  practical  medical  education  —  has  been  arranged.  To 
each  term  and  each  year  certain  studies  are  assigned,  in  which 
the  student  is  required  to  become  proficient  before  entering 
upon  more  advanced  studies. 

FOUR- YEARS    COURSE 

First  Year 

Anatomy  (elementary)  Histology  and  Embryology 

Anatomy  (advanced)  Minor  Surgery 

Dissections  Pharmaceutics 

Physiology  (first  year)  First  Principles  of  Materia  Medica 

Chemistry,  General  and  Analytical 
Microscopy  and  Histological  Tech- 
nique 

Second  Year 

Physiology  (second  year;  didactic)        Theory  and  Practice 

Physiology       (laboratory,  experi-       Materia  Medica 

mental )  Diseases  of  the  Skin 

Medical  and   Physiological  Chem-       Obstetrics 

istry  General  Pathology 

Toxicology  Surgical  Pathology 

Elements  of  Medicine  Pathological  Histology 

Bacteriological  Technique  Sanitary  Science 
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Third  Year 


Materia  Medica  Diseases  of  the  Chest 

Theory  and  Practice  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 

Clinical  Medicine  Diseases  of  Children 

Surgery:     General,  Operative,  Re-  The     "Organon"     and     "Chronic 

gional  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  " 

Clinical  Microscopy  Applied  Anatomy 

Clinical  and  Operative  Obstetrics  Clinics 

Gynaecology  (clinical)  Dispensary   practice    (Winter  and 

Spring  terms). 

Fourth  Year 

Materia  Medica  Anatomy,   Histology  and   Diseases 

Clinical  Medicine  of  the  Nervous  System 

Clinical  Surgery  Insanity 

Orthopedic  Surgery  Diseases  of  the  Rectum 

Neurologic  Surgery  Venereal  Diseases 

Gynaecology  (surgical)  Medical  Jurisprudence 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  Medico- Insurance 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  Dispensary  Practice    (Fall  Term) 

Electro-Therapeutics  Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports 

FIVE- YEARS  COURSE 

The  five-years  course  is  offered  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

I.  That  the  first  four  years  be  arranged  essentially  as  at 
present. 

II.  That  the  fifth  year  be  spent  in  special  laboratory  or 
clinical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  include  at  least  five  hundred  hours  elected  from  the 
various  courses  specified  below. 

III.  That  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  work 
be  presented  to  the  Registrar  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  graduation,  the  acceptability  of  this  thesis  to  be  decided 
by  the  professor  to  whom  it  may  be  referred  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

IV.  That  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
eight  months'  service  as  interne  in  a  hospital  of  at  least 
fifty  beds  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  three  hundred  hours'  work; 
or  twelve  months'  service  in  lieu  of  four  hundred  hours. 
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V.  That  the  degree  of  M.B.  or  of  Ch.B.  be  awarded  to 
those  students  following  the  five-years  course  who  complete 
the  first  four  years  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  credit,  and 
that  the  degree  of  M.D.  cum  laude  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  final  requirements. 

VI.  Those  who  already  possess  the  degree  of  M.D.  and 
who  present  evidence  of  competency  in  the  full  curriculum 
of  this  School  may  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  year 
and  upon  its  satisfactory  completion  will  receive  the  degree 
of  M.D.  cum  laude. 

COURSES  AND  TIME  OCCUPIED 

Hours  Hours 

Physiology  (laboratory)  ....  150       Surgery  (orthopedic) 100 

Gross  Anatomy    100       Diseases  of  the  Chest 100 

Microscopic  Anatomy     150       Diseases  of  the  Skin    50 

Chemistry 125  Diseases    of    the    Nose    and 

Pathology  (advanced ) 150           Throat   100 

Bacteriology 100       Diseases  of  the  Eye     100 

Clinical  Microscopy 150       Diseases  of  the  Ear   50 

Laboratory  Technique    100  Diseases    of    the    Nervous 

Medicine 250           System 100 

Medical  Diagnosis 100       Diseases  of  Women 150 

Surgery  (general ) 150       Diseases  of  Children 75 

Surgery  (clinical ) 150       Obstetrics 100 

Students  intending  to  take  the  five-years  course  or  the 
fifth  year  must  notify  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  |9 


COMBINATION  COURSE         ■  •;  WKm 

In  this  course,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  student  may  obtain  the 
academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  professional 
degree,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  six  years  work  in  Boston 
University.  The  first  two  years  of  this  course  are  spent  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  pursuing  a  curriculum  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course ;  the  remain- 
ing four  years  are  spent  in  the  Medical  School.     At  the  end 
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of  the  second  year  in  the  Medical  School,  during  which  time 
the  fundamental  medical  sciences  have  formed  the  chief 
studies,  students  may  come  up  for  the  degree  of  Sc.B.  Two 
years  more  of  study,  completing  the  medical  curriculum,  will 
fulfill  the  four-years  requirement  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  combination  course  will 
be  required  to  take  the  examination  in  Latin  1  at  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  The  details  of  the  combination  course,  as 
pursued  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  are  given  in  the  Year 
Book  of  Boston  University,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  Dean  W.  M.  Warren,  688  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduates  in  Medicine,  who  are  approved  by  the  Faculty 
will  be  admitted  to  the  School,  and  allowed  to  attend  such 
lectures  as  they  choose,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  such  attendance.  Those  who  wish  to  review 
any  of  their  past  studies,  or  to  investigate  new  subjects,  will 
have  excellent  opportunities  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
School  as  well  as  in  the  daily  clinics  of  the  Hospital  and 
Dispensary.  In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  School, 
they  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  entire 
work  of  the  senior  year,  and  present  evidence  of  compe- 
tency in  the  full  curriculum  of  the  School. 

Alumni  of  this  School  will  be  cordially  welcomed  to  all 
lecture  courses,  and  special  concessions  will  be  made  to  those 
wishing  to  pursue  laboratory  or  clinical  investigations. 

Summer  post-graduate  courses  for  several  years  have  been 
offered  in  the  specialties,  but  in  June,  1910,  following  ' 'clinical 
week,"  in  response  to  numerous  demands,  there  was  instituted 
a  six-weeks'  Summer  Term  which  included  clinical,  didactic 
and  laboratory  exercises  in  seventeen  different  departments. 
Similar  courses  will  be  offered  for  the  summer  of  1912  to 
those  graduates  whose  inclination  is  to  utilize  clinical  oppor- 
tunities and  seek  the  latest  advances  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 

Persons  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  may  be  admitted  to  special  courses,  which,  however, 
shall  not  count  as  any  part  of  the  regular  four -years  course. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the 
various  chairs  is  as  follows: 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

Emeritus  Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  —  Occasional  clinics  and  consideration  of  obscure 
diseases  and  illustrative  cases. 

Professor  Fred'k  B.  Percy,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. — 
Two  clinical  hours  each  week  when,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  the  study  of 
disease  and  treatment  can  be  successfully  followed  by  the  students. 

Associate  Professor  Chas.  H.  Thomas.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  —  Lectures  on  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
One  lecture  each  week;  one  clinic. 

Associate  Professor  Nelson  M.  Wood.  —  One  clinical  hour  each 
week  for  the  consideration  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  general  diseases, 
especially  those  of  chronic  types.     Fourth  year  students. 

Frederick  L.  Emerson,  M.D.  —  Dr.  Emerson  will  have  charge 
of  section  work  in  the  bedside  observation  and  study  of  Hospital  cases. 

Leroy  M.  S.  Miner,  D.M.D.,  M.D.  —  Medical  and  surgical  diseases 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth;  aetiology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  most 
common  diseases  of  mouth  and  teeth;  treatment  in  medical  diseases 
from  the  homoeopathic  standpoint.  Mouth  surgery.  Lectures  and 
clinical  demonstrations. 

W.  K.  S.  Thomas,  M.D.  —  Medical  diagnosis.     Didactic  and  clinical. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

Professor  Frank  W.  Patch.  —  The  toxicologic,  pathogenic  and 
therapeutic  study  of  drugs;  drug  symptomatology  as  revealed  by  provings; 
the  homoeopathic  relationships  of  drugs;  the  selection  of  the  remedy  by 
the  aid  of  the  Repertory.  Third  and  fourth  year  students.  Two  lectures 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Hunt.  —  Elementary  Materia  Medica,  comprising 
botanical  and  historical  descriptions  and  other  characteristics  of  drugs. 
The   general   pharmacodynamics  of  drugs,    including  their  toxicological 
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and  physiological  action  and  dosage,  relating  to  their  homoeopathic  action 
as  verified  by  drug  provings.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  action  and 
symptomatology  of  the  analogues  of  each  drug  as  presented.  Second 
year  students,  two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  David  L.  Martin.  —  First  principles  of  Materia  Medica, 
comprising  classification  of  drugs  and  general  action;  Metric  system; 
prescription  writing;  poisons  and  their  antidotal  treatment.  First  year 
students,  one  lecture  per  week  second  half  of  year. 

Mr.  Lowell  T.  Clapp,  Ph.C. — A  practical  course  in  pharmaceutical 
methods;  and  pharmaceutics  as  applied  to  the  preparation  and  standard- 
ization of  homoeopathic  tinctures,  triturations  and  tablet  triturates, 
illustrated  by  demonstrations  in  the  class  room.  The  scientific  aspects 
of  the  different  drug  strengths  will  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  the  relation 
which  potentization,  dilution  and  ionization  bear  to  them.  The  course 
will  include  demonstrations  at  the  homoeopathic  laboratory,  which  the 
students  will  attend  as  a  class.  First  year  students,  one  lecture  per  week 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Quizzes  will  be  conducted  by  the  lecturer  in  each  of  the  five  depart- 
ments. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Professor  John  P.  Sutherland.  —  A  systematic  course  of  lectures 
supplemented  by  quizzes  and  recitations  covering  the  special  pathology, 
aetiology,  course,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  practitioner.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  homoeopathic  therapeutics.  The  theory,  principles,  and  scope  of 
homoeopathy,  with  special  study  of  the  Organon.  Third  and  fourth  year 
students. 

Dr.  Wesley  T.  Lee.  —  Diseases  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and 
ductless  glands;  aetiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 
Fourth  year  class. 

Dr.  J.  Arnold  Rockwell,  Jr.  —  A  practical  course  in  diseases  of 
the  digestive  tract;  aetiology,  differential  diagnosis,  prognosis,  general 
and  homoeopathic  treatment,  dietetics.  Lectures,  supplemented  by  (1 ) 
charts;  (2)  chemical  tests,  useful  in  "gastric  contents"  and  fecal  analy- 
ses; (3)  use  and  application  of  stomach  tube;  and  (4)  "case"  demon- 
stration.    Third  year  class. 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Briggs.  —  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Medicine. 
Second  year  students,  once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Piper.  —  Fundamentals  in  the  physical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  general  diseases,  with  occasional  clinical  demonstrations. 
Second  year  students. 

*#Dr.  George  H.  Wilkins.  —  Infectious  diseases  (not  included  in 
courses  by  specialists);  and  diseases  due  to  animal  parasites;  symptom- 
atology, diagnosis  and  treatment.     Third  and  fourth  year  students. 
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PATHOLOGY 

Professor  W.  H.  Watters,  assisted  by  Drs.  B.  T.  Loring,  H.  W. 
Nowell,  A.  H.  Ring,  and  Alice  S.  Woodman. 

Pathology.  —  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  sessions  on 
general  pathology  and  morbid  anatomical  phenomena,  including  attend- 
ance at  and  assistance  to  performance  of  autopsies.  The  large  amount 
of  material  accessible  to  this  department  and  the  generous  use  of  the 
museum  collections  allow  of  excellent  opportunities  for  study  of  the  many 
phenomena  of  disease.     Eight  hours  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks. 

Neuropathology.  —  About  twenty  hours  are  included  in  this  special 
branch  of  pathology,  which  is  covered  in  its  various  phases  by  lecture, 
laboratory  and  museum  exercise.  Each  student  is  given  specimens  il- 
lustrative of  the  more  common  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
clinical  and  pathological  significance  of  each  is  fully  explained. 

Bacteriology.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  covering  the  subject 
of  bacteriology,  particularly  that  dealing  with  pathogenic  organisms. 
Detailed  instruction  is  given  concerning  immunity  and  the  various  bac- 
teriologic  means  of  producing  it,  including  antitoxins,  opsonins,  etc. 
Lectures  freely  illustrated  by  use  of  lantern  and  reflect oscope.  Sixty 
hours. 

Bacteriological  Technique.  —  Fifty  hours  are  devoted  to  training  in 
the  details  of  bacteriological  technique,  each  student  preparing  all  the 
usual  culture  media  and  making  cultures,  by  various  methods,  of  typical 
non-pathogenic  micro-organisms.  The  course  includes  both  macroscopic 
and  microscopic  work. 

Bacterial  Therapeutics.  —  In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
bacterial  products  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  particularly  those 
of  an  infectious  nature,  it  seems  wise  to  incorporate  into  the  curriculum 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  preparation,  scope  of  action  and  therapeutic 
application  of  these  agents. 

This  course  will  deal  particularly  with  opsonins  and  opsonic  therapy, 
making  use  of  the  new  department  recently  established  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  practical  clinics.  Descriptions  of  the  various  steps  in  the  tech- 
nique of  obtaining  the  opsonic  index,  standardization  and  preparation  of 
vaccines,  determination  of  dose  and  method  of  treatment  will  be  care- 
fully given.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  antitoxins, 
to  bacteriolysis  and  to  haemolysis.  Actual  cases  will  be  examined  and 
treated  during  the  course.  Demonstration  will  be  made  of  the  various 
forms  of  tuberculin  diagnosis. 

Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Fifty  hours  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  and 
laboratory  exercises  in  the  technique  and  interpretation  of  findings  in 
blood,  sputum,  urine  and  other  secreta  and  excreta.  Non-bacterial  in- 
fections are  also  considered  in  detail. 

This  course  includes  daily  individual  attendance  and  work  in  the  pri- 
vate   laboratory    of    clinical    microscopy,    where,    under   the    immediate 
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supervision  of  the  director,  each  student  will  be  on  continual  duty  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  making  uranalyses,  blood  examinations,  etc., 
with  the  particular  aim  of  making  diagnosis.  Interpretation  of  urinary 
findings,  both  chemical  and  microscopical,  will  receive  particular  attention. 
Microscopy.  —  The  theory  of  the  microscope;  microscopical  methods 
and  technique;  laboratory  instruction  in,  and  demonstration  of,  the 
principles  of  optics  essential  to  microscopy;  individual  practice  in  fixing, 
hardening,  cutting,  staining,  and  mounting  specimens.  First  year  stu- 
dents. 

HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  following  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  third  and  fourth  year 
classes,  to  be  given  during  the  winter  term,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  theories  and  principles  of  medical  practice,  with  the  special  end  in 
view  of  showing  the  condition  of  medicine  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
homoeopathic  methods;  necessities  for  a  reformation;  the  foundation 
principles  underlying  homoeopathic  practice  as  formulated  by  Hahne- 
mann; the  history  of  homoeopathy;  and  the  distinctive  features  of 
homoeopathic  pharmaceutics. 

Dr.  John  P.  Rand.  —  History  of  Medicine.  History  of  theories  of 
disease  and  health  among  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present; 
rise  and  history  of  medical  sciences;  the  main  points  in  the  different 
systems  of  medicine;  arguments  for  the  superiority  of  the  homoeopathic 
system. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  —  The  principles  underlying  all 
therapeutics. 

Professor    Edward    P.  Colby.  —  The    demands    of    the    Profession. 

Professor  J.  Wilkinson  Clapp.  —  Pharmaceutics.  The  Homoeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

Professor  Herbert  C.  Clapp.  —  Didactic  lectures  on  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  their  treatment,  once  a  week  throughout  the 
school  year,  with  clinical  illustrations.     Third  year  class. 

Dr.  Percy  G.  Browne.  —  Recitations  and  lectures.  Clinical  in- 
struction in  auscultation  and  percussion  in  the  Out-Patient  Department 
twice  a  week,  each  clinic  lasting  two  hours,  the  class  being  divided  into 
sections.     Third  year  class. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

Professor  John  L.  Coffin,  assisted  by  Dr.  John  H.  Urich.  — 
Diseases  of  the  skin,  their  aetiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  therapeutics. 
Lectures,  didactic  and  clinical,  once  a  week  for  twenty  weeks;  clinics 
twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Second  "year  students. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

Professor  George  B.  Rice.  —  Theoretical  and  practical  courses  in 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  including  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology 
and  diagnosis  with  special  consideration  of  homoeopathic  therapeutics. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Houghton.  —  Lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  Frequent  oral  and  a  mid-year  written  examination.  Assistant 
to  the  chair  in  practical  clinical  instruction  twice  a  week  throughout  the 
school  year. 

Drs.  Conrad  Smith  and  Elmon  R.  Johnson,  Clinical  Assistants. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

Professor  John  H.  Payne.  —  Didactic  lectures  once  a  week  during 
winter  term  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  treatment,  homoeopathic  and 
surgical.  Illustrative  material  from  and  clinical  instruction  at  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  and  Hospital.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  small 
sections  for  clinical  instruction,  so  that  each  student  may  be  enabled  to 
observe  closely  individual  cases. 

Associate  Professor  David  W.  Wells.  —  Lectures  once  a  week, 
fall  term,  on  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  refraction  of  the  eye. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 

Professor  Howard  P.  Bellows.  —  A  course  of  ten  lectures  upon 
the  normal  and  pathological  conditions  of  the  ear;  methods  of  exami- 
nation; diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Colburn.  —  A  course  of  clinical  demonstrations  in  illus- 
tration of  the  above  lectures,  and  supervision  of  required  clinical  work  in 
the  Out-Patient  Department. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Professor  Edward  P.  Colby.  —  Didactic  lectures  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system;  special  causes;  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment. 
It  is  intended  to  devote  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  therapeutics. 
Clinical  instruction  in  Out-Patient  Department  of  Massachusetts  Homoe- 
opathic Hospital.     Weekly  throughout  the  year.     Fourth  year  students. 

Dr.  Solomon  C.  Fuller,  who  is  pathologist  of  the  Westboro 
Insane  Hospital  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  will  give  a  laboratory  course  of 
instruction  on  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
will  include  the  morbid  anatomy.  Dr.  Fuller  has  unusual  opportunities 
for  procuring  abundant  material.     Fourth  year  students. 
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CLINICAL  NEUROLOGY  AND  ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 

Professor  Frank  C.  Richardson.  —  Clinical  lectures  and  in- 
struction in  the  examination,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  An  important  feature  of  this  course  is  the  so-called 
"conference  system,"  conducted  during  the  last  part  of  the  year,  whereby 
students  are  required  to  examine  cases  before  the  class,  submit  full  reports, 
and  defend  their  expressed  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Abundant  clinical 
material  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan  successfully.  Electro- 
Physics  is  reviewed  sufficiently  to  enable  students  to  understand  the 
application  of  electricity  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. The  class  is  divided  into  sections,  so  that  each  student  may 
become  familiar  with  the  management  of  electrical  apparatus.  Once  a 
week  during  senior  year.  Supplementary  sectional  instruction  in  the 
clinic  room  by  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Jordan. 


INSANITY 

Professor  N.  Emmons  Paine.  —  Course  of  didactic  lectures  on 
insanity;  also  clinical  studies  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital,  the  Boston 
State  Hospital,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  directed 
by  the  medical  officers. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  the  Westboro  Insane  Hospital  by  Dr. 
George  S.  Adams,  Superintendent. 


OBSTETRICS 

Professor  George  H.  Earl.  —  Lectures  upon  clinical  and  operative 
obstetrics,  once  a  week  for  twenty  weeks;  instruction  at  the  bedside 
during  fall  term,  Maternity  Department  of  Hospital.     Third  year  class. 

Associate  Professor  E.  P.  Ruggles.  —  A  systematic  course  of  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  midwifery  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Second 
year  class.     Hospital  clinics  during  winter  term. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Shaw  Ritter.  —  Lectures  on  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  conduct  of  normal  labor.  Bedside 
instruction.     Second  year  class. 

Dr.  Marion  R.  Horton.  —  Instruction  in  the  maternity  clinics, 
pelvimetry,  ante-partum  examinations  and  quizzes. 

Upwards  of  five  hundred  cases  of  childbirth  have  been  attended  during 
the  past  year  by  members  of  the  graduating  class.  A  daily  maternity 
clinic  has  been  established  at  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Hospital 
and  instruction  is  given  in  ante-partum  examinations,  pelvimetry,  etc. 
A  junior  obstetrical  service  has  also  been  organized,  introducing  second 
year  students  to  the  practical  aspects  of  midwifery. 
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DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

|5  Professor  Nathaniel  W.  Emerson.  —  The  course  will  consist  of 
didactic  lectures  on  Gynaecology  from  the  standpoint  of  the  clinician  and 
operator,  to  the  fourth  year  students  throughout  the  year.  Also,  weekly 
clinics  at  the  Emerson  Hospital  on  Saturday  afternoons  throughout  the 
year.  These  clinics  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Emerson,  and  especially 
devoted  to  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  technique,  assisted  only  by  the  stu- 
dents, four  of  whom  will  be  detailed  for  each  week.  They  will  be  expected 
to  etherize  and  afford  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary.  Cases  will 
be  selected  illustrative  of  types  of  disease  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
operate  them  as  models  for  operations  of  the  type.  All  operations  will 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

Dr.  Hollis  G.  Batchelder.  —  A  series  of  quizzes  throughout 
the  year,  with  such  didactic  teaching  as  will  supplement  and  enlarge 
Professor  Emerson's  instructions, 

Drs.  James   S.  Shaw  and  Lucy  Barney  Hall,  Clinical    Assistants. 

CLINICAL  GYNAECOLOGY 

Professor  George  R.  Southwick,  assisted  by  Drs.  Mann, 
Furniss  and  Paul.  —  Didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  quizzes  and 
demonstrations  to  third  year  students,  with  personal  instruction  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  differential  diagnosis,  local  and  general  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  women  in  Out-Patient  clinics.  The  didactic  lectures  will 
be  illustrated,  so  far  as  practical,  by  micro-photographs,  drawings,  charts, 
models,  the  electric  stereopticon,  anatomical  and  museum  preparations. 
The  clinical  instruction  will  include  the  case  system  generally  used  in 
advanced  institutions  of  learning. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

Professor  J.  Herbert  Moore.  —  A  thorough  and  practical  course 
completely  covering  the  field  of  pedology,  and  consisting  of  didactic  and 
clinical  instruction  in  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  infants  and  children, 
and  in  the  following  diseases  as  they  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood: 
■diesases  of  the  newly-born;  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory  and 
nervous  systems;  nutritional  diseases;  diseases  of  the  digestive  and 
urinary  tracts;  acute  contagious  diseases;  tuberculous  and  syphilitic 
infections.     Infant  feeding. 

!  Special  features  of  the  didactic  instruction  will  be  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  homoeopathic  therapeutics  of  the  diseases,  and  a  practical 
presentation  of  the  percentage  method  of  infant  feeding  in  accordance 
with  both  laboratory  and  home  modification.  Special  features  of  the 
clinical  work  will  be  bedside  instruction  to  sections  of  the  class  at  the  new 
West    Department   of   the    Massachusetts   Homoeopathic   Hospital    (for 
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diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever)  and  clinical  instruction  at  the  Children's 
section  of  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Hospital,  on  Fridays  of 
each  week  throughout  the  school  year.  Third  year  students,  two  lectures 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

SURGERY 

Professor  Horace  Packard.  —  General  principles  of  surgery  and 
surgical  pathology.  Pathological  conditions  necessitating  operations 
illustrated  by  special  clinics  in  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 
After  treatment.  Regional  surgery.  Emergencies.  Ethics  of  surgery. 
Third  and  fourth  year  students. 

Professor  Winfield  Smith.  —  Fractures  and  dislocations,  diag- 
nosis, reduction  and  subsequent  treatment.  Military  surgery.  Third 
and  fourth  year  students.  Clinical  lectures  in  the  Massachusetts  Homoe- 
opathic Hospital,  demonstration  of  operative  methods.  Fourth  year 
class. 

Professor  J.  Emmons  Briggs.  —  Didactic  and  clinical  lectures. 
Third  year  class.  Clinics  in  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital; 
differential  diagnosis,  indications  for  and  choice  of  operative  methods. 
Third  and  fourth  year  classes. 

Associate  Professor  W.  F.  Wesselhoeft.  —  Amputations  and 
ligations.  Surgery  of  the  bones  and  joints,  muscles,  tendons,  peripheral 
nerves,  lymphatics.  Third  year  class.  Clinical  lectures  in  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital.     Fourth  year  class. 

Dr.  A.  Howard  Powers.  —  Out-Patient  clinics,  surgical  diagnosis, 
surgical  operations.  Once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Third  year 
students. 

Associate  Professor  Alonzo  G.  Howard.  —  Lectures  and  clinics 
in  orthopaedic  surgery.     Fourth  year  students. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Halsey.  —  Eighteen  lectures  and  clinics, 
covering  the  aetiology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  rectum. 
Enlarged  and  colored  photographs  are  used  as  illustrations  and  the  various 
operations  described  are  given  practical  demonstration  in  hospital,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  which  the  senior  class  is  invited  in  sections. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Howard.  —  Surgical  diagnosis.  Instruction  upon 
conditions  calling  for  operation,  and  complications  following  operations. 
Conferences  upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  Hospital  clinics. 

Dr.  Orren  B.  Sanders.  —  Didactic  and  clinical  instruction  in 
venereal  diseases,  functional  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  and  sexual 
hygiene.     Fourth  year  students. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Chandler.  —  Surgical  pathology.  Second  year 
students.     Once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  DeWitt  G.  Wilcox.  —  Neurologic  surgery.  A  special  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  surgery  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves: 
clinical  demonstrations.     Fourth  year  students. 
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Dr.  Clarence  Crane.  —  Course  in  operative  surgery  on  the 
cadaver.  Third  year  class.  Lectures  on  minor  surgery,  bandaging, 
splints,  sutures,  ligatures,  anaesthesia,  nomenclature,  asepsis,  antisepsis, 
hemorrhage,  care  of  patients  before,  during  and  after  operation.  First 
year  students. 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Leavitt.  —  Course  in  practical  anaesthesia.  In- 
dividual instruction  in  nitrous  oxide,  ether  and  chloroform,  anaethesia  in 
connection  with  Hospital  clinics.  Fourth  year  students  four  times  weekly 
throughout  the  year. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Schirmer.  —  Air,  water  and  food,  hygienically 
considered;  detection  of  impurities  and  methods  of  removal;  drainage, 
ventilation,  exercise,  endemic  diseases;  preventive  measures.  Anti- 
septics, disinfectants,  deodorants,  and  methods  of  application;  foreign, 
interstate,  municipal  and  railroad  quarantine;  detention  camps,  rules 
and  construction  of  same;  school  hygiene;  disposal  of  the  dead.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Second  year  students,  once  a  week  for  twenty 
weeks. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Didactic  Course 

Professor  F.  P.  Batchelder.  —  Detailed  study  of  the  spinal  cord, 
sympathetic  system  and  brain,  cerebral  localization,  conducting  path- 
ways, general  and  special  senses.  Secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids;  met- 
abolism of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  nutrition,  dietary  requirements,  energy 
calorimetry,  thermometry,  animal  heat;  concluding  study  of  the  circula- 
tion; cardiac  muscle,  its  properties,  and  innervation,  vasomotor  phe- 
nomena; renal  secretion;  lactation,  ovulation  and  menstruation. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  applied  physiology  of  the  foregoing 
subjects.     Second  year  class;  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Dana  F.  Downing,  A.M.  —  Fundamental  cellular  phenomena; 
muscle-nerve,  irritability  and  contractility,  chemical  and  thermal  changes; 
locomotion.  The  blood,  its  circulation,  chemistry  and  functions;  lymph, 
its  properties  and  uses.  Detailed  study  of  respiration.  Foods  and  food 
values.  The  mechanics  and  chemistry  of  digestion;  gastro-intestinal 
absorption;  hepatic  functions.  Excretory  functions;  the  kidneys  and 
the  skin.     First  year  class,  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory  Course 

Professor  Arthur  W.  Weysse,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  —  Experimental 
physiology.  Laboratory  work  by  each  second  year  student  during  one 
half  year— one  hundred  and  eighty  or  more  hours.     The  aim  is  to  elucidate 
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selected  subjects  and  to  train  in  technique  and  laboratory  methods.  The 
phenomena  of  the  nerve-muscle  preparation  are  studied  in  detail  by  a 
carefully  selected  and  extended  series  of  experiments,  supplemented  by 
occasional  lectures  with  written  and  oral  quizzes  every  two  weeks,  special 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  correct  interpretation  of  observed  results. 
This  work  is  succeeded  by  a  study  of  the  circulation;  the  artificial  cir- 
culation scheme,  stethoscope,  phonendoscope,  sphygmograph,  sphygmo- 
manometer, counting  blood  corpuscles  and  the  spectroscopic  examination 
of  the  blood;  selected  experiments  on  respiration  and  the  stethograph; 
cerebral  reactions  and  the  general  and  special  senses.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  each  student  may  devote  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  experimental 
investigation  of  a  special  subject,  such  as  —  studies  on  the  pulse;  effect 
of  anaesthetics  on  nerves;  temperature  sense  on  the  body;  erogograph; 
electro-motive  phenomena  in  muscle;  time  reactions  to  touch,  sight  and 
hearing;  effect  of  narcotics  on  frog;  chest  pantograph;  sphygmograph; 
stethograph;  plethysmograph. 

ANATOMY 

Professor  Edward  E.  Allen.  —  Practical  study  of  elementary 
tissues,  osteology,  arthrology,  special  organs,  cerebro-spinal  axis,  applied 
and  topographical  anatomy,  embryology,  histology;  anatomical  demon- 
strations;  first  year  students  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Calderwood.  —  Angeiology,  myology,  neurology; 
respiratory,  gastro-intestinal  and  genito-urinary  organs;  lectures,  recita- 
tions and  demonstrations.     First  year  students  throughout  the  year. 

Dr.  William  A.  Ham.  —  Demonstrations  on  the  cadaver,  with 
superintendence  of  and  practical  instruction  in  dissection. 

Dr.  Alice  S.  Woodman.  —  Laboratory  instruction  in  histology; 
individual  practice  in  fixing,  hardening,  cutting,  staining,  mounting  and 
diagnosing  specimens.     First  year  students,  eighty  or  more  hours. 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Lee.  —  Instruction  by  recitations  and  quizzes  in 
applied  anatomy.     Third  year  students.     Fall  term. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Allan  Winter  Rowe,  S.M.,  Ph.D.  —  First  year.  Two 
lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  each  week  throughout  the  school 
year. 

First  term.  Lectures.  General  chemistry.  Laboratory.  Qualita- 
tive chemical  analysis. 

Second  term.  Lectures.  Organic  chemistry.  Laboratory.  Quanti- 
tative chemical  analysis. 

Third  term.  Lectures.  Physiological  chemistry,  Part  I.  Assimila- 
tion. Laboratory.  Physiological  chemistry.  Preparation  and  proper- 
ties of  the  various  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins. 
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Second  year.  Two  lectures,  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  each  week 
throughout  the  school  year. 

First  term.  Lectures.  Physiological  chemistry,  Part  II.  Dissimila- 
tion. 

Second  term.     Lectures.     Toxicology.     Inorganic  poisons. 

Third  term.     Lectures.     Toxicology.     Organic  poisons. 

Laboratory.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Chemical  examination  of  the 
body  secretions  and  excretions.  The  last  five  exercises  are  devoted  to 
the  isolation  and  detection  by  chemical  means  of  the  more  common 
poisons. 

Third  and  fourth  years.  Bio-chemical  colloquium.  Elective.  One 
hour  every  other  week. 

PHYSICAL  ECONOMICS 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Allard.  —  Commercial  value  of  human  life.  Various 
forms  of  insurance  applied  to  loss  or  impairment  of  life.  Origin  and  use 
of  mortality  tables.  Life  expectancy.  Longevity.  Practical  study  of 
the  various  causes  which  tend  to  shorten  life.  Medical  selection  and 
duties  of  the  medical  examiner.  Expert  methods  for  examination  and 
detection  of  frauds.  Fourth  year  students.  Fifteen  lectures,  illustrated 
when  possible  by  living  models  and  "clinical  demonstrations." 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Everett  W.  Burdett,  LL.B.  —  Legal  history  of  medicine  and 
surgery;  legal  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  physicians,  in  their  relations 
to  the  State,  the  court  and  their  patients;  malpractice  —  civil  and  crim- 
inal; medical  witnesses  and  experts;  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity; 
physicians  in  the  public  service  —  in  hospitals,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
as  medical  examiners  and  coroners'  assistants.  Text  Books.  — Ordronaux; 
Rogers;  Elwell;  Draper. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Lectures  and  instruction  on  other  special  subjects  will  be  given  during 
the  year,  as  necessity  requires,  or  as  occasion  presents. 


LABORATORIES 

The  Chemical  Laboratories.  —  Fifty-six  tables  are  pro- 
vided and  thoroughly  fitted  each  with  gas,  water,  tank, 
chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  for  the  performance  of  all 
important   experiments.     These   experiments   are   conducted 
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under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
with  his  assistants. 

Each  student  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
general,  medical,  and  physiological  chemistry.  Members  of 
the  first  and  second  year  classes  are  required  to  devote  four 
hours  a  week  to  laboratory  work  during  the  three  terms. 

Members  of  the  second  year  class  will  have  special  training 
in  the  technique  of  urinary  analysis. 

The  Microscopical  Laboratory  on  the  second  floor  has 
excellent  facilities  for  work.  It  is  large  and  airy,  with  abun- 
dant illumination  from  the  northeast.  The  laboratory  contains, 
for  the  use  of  students,  compound  microscopes,  most  of  which 
are  new.  It  possesses  a  full  equipment,  including  demonstra- 
tion and  immersion  lenses,  microscopes  of  various  patterns, 
accessory  apparatus  for  section-cutting,  mounting,  staining, 
and  drawing,  and,  in  addition,  special  apparatus  has  been 
provided  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  polariscope  and 
spectroscope.  A  separate  locker  is  provided  for  each  student 
working  in  the  laboratory.  Microscopes,  microtomes,  and 
other  necessary  apparatus  are  furnished  by  the  School,  and 
for  the  use  of  these  a  small  sum  is  charged. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory  occupies  large  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  new  laboratory  building;  its  chief  room 
has  unobstructed  light  from  the  north,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  its  uses  as  an  experimental  laboratory.  It  contains  at 
present  many  pieces  of  the  most  approved  apparatus  for 
studies  in  physiology  and  in  hygiene,  and  to  these  frequent 
additions  are  made.  Courses  in  experimental  physiology  are 
provided  for  students  of  the  second  year,  each  one  of  whom 
will  be  required  to  complete  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  more 
hours  of  laboratory  work.  The  training  in  technique  obtain- 
able in  this  laboratory  is  very  thorough  and  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  medical  student. 

Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratories.  Museum. — 
The  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building  is  devoted  to 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  Here  is  a  museum  of  Pathology 
containing  several  thousand  specimens,  illustrating  the  various 
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diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  subject.  This  collection 
is  especially  rich  in  gynaecological  material.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  preparations  seen  in  such  places  there  are  several 
hundred  gelatine  mounts  prepared  especially  for  class  demon- 
stration. Of  these  specimens  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  its 
Report  on  Medical  Education  says  "A  small  but  beautifully 
mounted  collection  at  Boston  University  is  once  more  an 
evidence  of  what  conscience  and  intelligence  will  achieve 
despite  slender  financial  resources."  Lectures  and  demon- 
strations are  given  here  throughout  the  school  year,  the  chief 
purpose  being  to  make  the  museum  one  suited  for  study  and 
research,  not  merely  a  place  for  passing  a  vacant  hour.  In 
connection  with  this  is  a  large  and  well  lighted  laboratory, 
in  which  the  major  part  of  the  work  in  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology is  performed.  This  is  abundantly  equipped  with 
incubators,  sterilizers,  water  baths,  microscopes,  microtomes 
and  the  many  articles  necessary  in  a  modern  laboratory. 
Two  smaller  rooms  are  also  in  connection,  one  a  laboratory 
for  clinical  uranalysis  and  gross  tissue  work,  the  other  a 
private  laboratory  for  the  director  and  his  assistants.  The 
pathological  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital has  been  transferred  to  the  laboratories  of  the  School, 
thereby  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  material  for  the  use  of 
the  students,  and  abundant  opportunities  for  advanced  and 
original  investigations.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  clinical 
examinations  have  been  made  in  this  department  during  the 
past  year,  affording  students  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
pursuance  of  those  studies  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  modern 
physician. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  Medical  School  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Anna  T.  Lovering,  and  occupies  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
laboratory  building.  It  contains  about  five  thousand  vol- 
umes, including  some  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works 
in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  text-books  and  works 
of  reference,  to  which  additions  are  made  annually,  besides 
several  thousand  monographs  and  pamphlets.     A  complete 
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card  catalogue  of  the  books  and  a  large  number  of  important 
pamphlets  and  monographs  has  been  prepared  and  is  avail- 
able to  the  students. 

The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  leading  homoeopathic  and  allo- 
pathic journals  and  contains  a  special  collection  of  several 
hundred  of  the  more  recently  published  text-books  for  refer- 
ence. Students  have  the  use  of  the  reading  room  during  term 
time,  from  9  A.M.  until  5  P.M.  daily.  The  librarian,  whose 
private  office  adjoins  the  reading-room,  is  in  attendance 
every  day  except  Saturday  from  11  A.M.  until  3.30  P.M.  to 
loan  books,  and  to  assist  the  students  in  their  work.  The 
variety  and  usefulness  of  the  books  accessible  in  the  library 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1910-11  loans 
for  home  use  to  the  number  of  2,580  were  made. 

The  income  of  a  legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriet  K. 
Hunt  provided  a  number  of  text-books,  some  of  which  are 
loaned  to  women  students. 

The  Frederick  D.  Stackpole  Library  Fund  was  established 
in  March,  1901,  by  a  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs. 
John  F.  Osgood  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Stackpole,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

OTHER  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library.  —  More  than 
four  hundred  periodicals,  including  the  files  of  the  leading 
medical  journals  (American  and  European),  are  here  accessi- 
ble to  Boston  Public  Library  cardholders.  Students  will  be 
furnished  with  certificates  by  the  Dean  to  enable  them  to 
procure  cards  at  the  Public  Library  which  will  permit  them 
to  use  the  books  in  its  medical  collection,  located  either  at 
the  Central  Library  or  on  deposit  at  the  Boston  Medical 
Library. 

Boston  Medical  Library  (No.  8,  The  Fenway).  This  library 
was  founded  in  1875 ;  it  has  50,000  volumes,  and  600  current 
journals.  The  freedom  of  this  library  is  courteously  ex- 
tended to  the  professors  and  students  who  wish    to  use  the 
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books  in  the  library.     Non-members  are  required  to  sign  the 
register  at  each  visit. 

CLINICAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  opportunities  for 
clinical  study  offered  by  this  School.  Last  year  over  eleven 
hundred  major  and  two  thousand  minor  surgical  operations 
and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  patients  in  various  forms  of 
disease  were  accessible  to  students  for  their  instruction. 
The  number  is  yearly  increasing,  and  gives  to  every  student 
pursuing  the  full  course  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  prac- 
tically familiarizing  himself  with  every  form  of  disease. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  with  its  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  wards;  its  wards  for  special  work 
on  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  its  maternity,  its  children's 
department,  its  out-patient  department,  and  its  new  con- 
tagious hospital;  the  Roxbury  Homoeopathic  Dispensary; 
the  Cullis  Home  for  Consumptives;  the  Westboro  Insane 
Hospital;  and  the  Medical  Mission,  together  offer  facilities 
for  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  clinical  work  which 
for  variety  and  abundance  form  practically  an  embarras  de 
richesses. 

Members  of  the  junior  class  are  required  to  serve  a  pro- 
portionate term  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  before  graduation 
all  students  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  written 
reports  of  at  least  forty  medical  and  six  obstetric  cases 
attended  personally  by  them.  They  must  also  report  in 
writing  from  each  of  the  other  clinical  departments  before 
examinations,  such  number  of  cases  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Physicians  are  requested  to  send  to  the  In-patient  and 
Out-Patient  Hospital  Clinics  during  the  lecture  sessions  such 
cases  of  general  or  special  disease  as  possess  unusual  interest 
or  require  particular  skill  or  experience  in  their  diagnosis  or 
treatment.  All  operations  and  examinations  before  the  class 
will  be  gratuitous. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOMOEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL 

This  Hospital,  which  was  incorporated  in  1855,  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Medical  School.  It  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  homoeopathic  general  hospitals  ever  estab- 
lished, having  a  capacity  of  350  beds.  In  the  arrangement 
of  its  wards,  its  ventilation,  light  and  heat,  it  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  hospital  in  the  country.  Its  amphitheatre,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  used 
several  times  a  week  for  surgical  clinics,  has  been  completely 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  ideas  as  to 
asepsis  and  convenience.  With  mosaic  floors,  marble  dado, 
the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus,  general  arrange- 
ments and  ample  light,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and 
usefulness.  Four  supplementary  operating  rooms  for  special 
cases,  thoroughly  modern  in  finish  and  appointment,  add  to 
the  Hospital's  facilities  for  surgical  work.  A  total  of  over 
2,000  surgical  operations,  including  nearly  one  thousand 
abdominal  operations,  were  performed  here  last  year.  Senior 
students  are  required  to  anaesthetize  and  assist  at  operations, 
and  thus  familiarize  themselves  with  modern  surgical  methods 
and  manipulations,  and  the  various  forms  of  anaesthesia.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  surgical  clinics  which  have  always 
been  held,  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  on  purely  medical 
cases  from  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  has  been  instituted  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  instruction  ob- 
tainable at  the  School.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees 
a  special  lecture  room  has  been  set  apart  for  medical  clinics. 

The  clinical  advantages  increase  yearly  and  eight  internes 
are  annually  appointed. 

The  Hospital  now  includes  in  addition  to  its  Medical, 
Surgical  and  Administration  Buildings,  Maternity,  Children's 
Wards  and  Nurses'  Home,  an  Out-Patient  Department,  and 
a  Contagious  Hospital,  the  gift  of  the  late  John  C.  Haynes, 
Esq.,  which  was  completed  and  opened  in  October,  1908. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  treated  about  four  hundred 
cases  suffering  from  the  various  contagious  diseases. 
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THE   OUT-PATIENT   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
HOMOEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL 

is  the  name  by  which  the  "Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary" 
is  now  and  hereafter  will  be  known,  since  by  authority  of  the 
State  the  two  institutions  were  united  in  February,  1906. 
The  Dispensary,  which  was  incorporated  in  1856,  was  the 
first  of  the  existing  homoeopathic  charitable  or  educational 
institutions  in  New  England  to  open  its  doors,  and  during 
the  half  century  of  its  separate  eixstence  it  proved  itself  one 
of  the  most  useful  charities,  public  or  private,  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  During  this  period  of  fifty  years  it  treated  upwards 
of  247,000  patients,  with  a  total  record  of  1,315,134  pre- 
scriptions. Under  its  new  management  no  essential  change 
is  made  in  its  relations  with  the  School. 

The  large  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  this  charity 
daily  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  study 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  From  seventeen  to  eighteen 
thousand  cases  are  annually  treated,  and  over  fifty  thousand 
prescriptions  and  domiciliary  visits  are  made.  Students  in 
the  Junior  year  are  required  to  visit  patients  at  their  homes, 
and  to  prescribe  under  the  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Faculty.  Daily  clinics,  illustrated  by  selections  from  the 
large  number  of  patients  in  each  department,  are  held,  and 
have  proved  extremely  valuable.  The  new  building,  erected 
at  an  expense  exceeding  $70,000,  on  land  given  by  the  city, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  clinical  teaching. 
Different  departments  are  open  daily  for  special  sections, 
while  frequent  clinical  lectures  with  illustrations  are  held  for 
entire  classes  in  the  commodious  amphitheatre  provided  for 
the  purpose.  Here  also  are  excellent  opportunities  for  post- 
graduate studies.  The  space  available  for  clinical  work  in 
the  present  building  covers  about  12,000  square  feet. 

The  Obstetric  Department  is  open  daily  from  10  to  12,  in 
which  also  are  treated  all  the  diseases  specially  belonging  to 
pregnancy.  All  cases  are  carefully  examined,  the  cause  of 
suffering  investigated,  and  suitable  remedies  prescribed. 
Over  eight  hundred  maternity  cases  are  annually  treated, 
and  students  in  turn  from  the  third  year  of  study  are  in 
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constant  attendance  at  the  Dispensary,  for  four  weeks  at  a 
time,  day  and  night,  to  take  charge  of  these  patients  at 
their  homes.  This  department  offers  students  unparalleled 
opportunities  to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  important 
branch  of  medicine:  —  the  minimum  number  of  cases  at- 
tended by  any  senior  student  during  the  past  year  having 
been  ten;   the  number  frequently  reaching  fifty  or  more. 

OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  physicians  are  in  attendance  on  their  ap- 
pointed days: 

The  various  clinics  furnish  material  used  in  illustration  of  clinical 
lectures  given  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Powers  and  Dr.  D.  G.  Wilcox,  Monday;  Dr. 
John  H.  Payne,  Tuesday;  Dr.  F.  B.  Percy,  Wednesday;  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Richardson,  Thursday;  Dr.  George  H.  Earl,  Saturday. 

Medical,  10  o'clock.  —  Dr.  W.  F.  Phillips,  Monday;  Dr.  Anna  M. 
Lucy,  Tuesday;  Drs.  F.  S.  Piper  and  Mary  A.  Leavitt,  Wednesday; 
Dr.  Ida  Dudley  Clapp,  Thursday;  Dr.  C.  H.  Colgate,  Friday;  Dr.  F. 
H.  MacCarthy,  Saturday. 

Surgical,  10  o'clock.  —  The  service  is  divided  into  terms  of  two 
months  each  attended  by  Drs.  A.  H.  Powers,  J.  A.  Jones,  W.  K.  S.  Thomas, 
Ralph  C.  Wiggin,  Harry  J.  Lee,  C.  Crane,  F.  R.  Sedgley,  and  A.  S.  Briggs. 

Women's,  10  o'clock.  —  Drs.  E.  B.  Cahill,  B.  E.  Ebbs,  Monday; 
Dr.  Maud  G.  Furniss,  Tuesday;  Drs.  J.  S.  Shaw,  M.  B.  Currier  Woods, 
Wednesday;  Drs.  G.  R.  Southwick,  H.  D.  Boyd,  Thursday;  Drs.  M.  E. 
Mann,  W.  A.  Paul,  and  B.  E.  Ebbs,  Friday;  Dr.  Grace  G.  Savage,  Satur- 
day. 

Children's,  10  o'clock.  —  Dr.  F.  H.  MacCarthy,  Monday;  Dr.  D. 
L.  Martin,  Tuesday;  Dr.  H.  W.  McElman,  Wednesday;  Dr.  A.  P.  Thomp- 
son, Thursday;   Dr.  Fredrika  Moore,  Friday;   Dr.  H.  O.  Hunt,  Saturday. 

Eye,  10  o'clock.  —  Drs.  John  H.  Payne,  and  A.  W.  Horr,  Monday 
and  Thursday;  Dr.  D.  W.  Wells,  Tuesday  and  Friday;  Drs.  Geo.  A. 
Sufra  and  D.  L.  Martin,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Ear,  10  o'clock.  —  Dr.  F.  W.  Colburn,  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
Dr.  H.  L.  Babcock,  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Skin.  —  Drs.  J.  L.  Coffin,  J.  H.  Urich,  and  E.  M.  Jordan,  Monday, 
2  P.M.;   Drs.  A.  H.  Powers  and  M.  B.  Currier  Woods,  Thursday,  10  A.M. 

Throat,  10  o'clock.  —  Drs.  T.  M.  Strong,  C  W.  Bush,  and  Alice 
S.  Woodman,  Monday  and  Thursday;  Drs.  N.  H.  Houghton,  Conrad 
Smith  and  Caroline  Y.  Wentworth,  Tuesday  and  Friday;  Drs.  J.  S. 
Kennedy  and  Everett  Jones,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Chest,    10   o'clock.  —  Drs.    P.    G.    Browne   and    H.    Louise     Palmer, 
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Tuesday  and  Friday;  Drs.  E.  S.  Calderwood  and  George  N.  Lapham, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Nervous,  10  o'clock.  —  Drs.  Frank  C.  [Richardson  and  E.  M. 
Jordan,  Monday  and  Thursday;  Dr.  Eliza  T.  Ransom,  Tuesday  and 
Friday;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ring,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Rectal,   10  o'clock.  —  Dr.  F.  W.    Halsey,    Monday    and    Thursday. 

Genito-Urinary,  10  o'clock.  —  Drs.  S.  H.  Blodgett  and  O.  B. 
Sanders,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Orthopaedic,  10  o'clock.  —  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Howard,  Monday  and 
Thursday;  Dr.  Howard  Moore,  Tuesday  and  Friday;  Drs.  George  H. 
Earl  and  H.  S.  Childs,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Maternity,  daily  at  10  o'clock. 

Electro-Therapeutics.  —  Dr.  G.  H.  Osgood. 

The  clinics  are  specially  arranged  for  students  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

ROBERT  DAWSON  EVANS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Robert  Dawson  Evans, 
there  has  been  erected,  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband, 
a  four  story  building,  of  fire-proof  construction,  on  land 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  School  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
bridge.  The  purpose  of  this  building  is  to  afford  opportunity 
for  clinical  research  and  the  furtherance  of  preventive  med- 
icine. 

With  these  objects  in  view  there  have  been  provided  on 
the  upper  floor,  laboratories  specially  equipped  for  research 
work  in  pathology,  physiology,  chemistry,  pharmacology  and 
neurology.  The  next  two  floors  will  be  devoted  to  wards 
and  private  rooms,  thus  making  possible  constant  supervision 
and  control  of  those  under  the  care  of  the  Department 
staff. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  is  an  attractive  auditorium,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  where  will  be 
given  public  instruction  in  matters  of  physical  and  mental 
hygiene. 

The  building  will  be  further  equipped  with  a  complete 
hydrotherapeutic  plant,as  well  as  the  various  approved  electro- 
therapeutic  appliances. 
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This  institution,  although  a  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Homoeopathic  Hospital,  will,  by  provision  of  the  deed 
of  gift,  be  always  available  for  instruction  of  the  students  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  its  teaching  facilities. 

WESTBORO  STATE  HOSPITAL 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  State  in  1884,  and 
was  opened  for  patients  on  December  1,  1886.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  a  commanding  position,  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Chauncy,  in  the  town  of  Westboro. '  It  is  about  an  hour's 
ride  from  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  at 
the  present  time  under  homoeopathic  management.  It  ac- 
commodates about  eleven  hundred  patients,  and  has  already 
treated  more  than  ten  thousand  cases  of  insanity  with  a 
success  that  should  command  the  attention  of  every  physician 
interested  in  this  important  form  of  disease. 

This  hospital  was  the  first  State  institution  in  the  country 
to  provide  for  the  segregation  of  the  recent  and  curable  cases 
from  the  chronic  cases.  The  first  building,  known  as  the 
Talbot  building,  was  erected  and  occupied  in  1899,  for  both 
sexes. 

In  1904  the  Codman  building  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  the  acute,  disturbed  recent  cases,  and  in  1910  the  Childs' 
building  was  occupied  by  women  and  Codman  given  to  the 
male  patients,  so  that  now  there  are  sufficient  accommodations 
to  care  for  all  the  recent  cases  that  are  admitted  —  both  ' 
disturbed  and  quiet  cases. 

The  Westboro  hospital  was  also  the  first  institution  in 
this  State  to  erect  the  colony  buildings  for  the  care  of  quiet, 
chronic  cases. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  advanced  students  to 
visit  the  Hospital  at  stated  times,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent,  to  receive  instruction  in  and  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  psychiatry 
may  be  received  into  the  Hospital  for  a  limited  time,  while 
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to  those  who  wish  to  make  this  a  specialty  there  are  open  the 
positions  of  internes,  where,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity 
for  extended  instruction  and  observation,  they  will  also 
receive  their  living  expenses  and  a  salary  according  to  the 
position  occupied. 

THE  CITY  HOSPITAL 

is  situated  directly  opposite  the  School.  Its  public  medical 
and  surgical  clinics  are  open  to  all  the  students  of  this  School — 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  great  extent  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  large  number  of  cases  treated  therein  afford  additional 
clinical  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  there  are  public  and  private 
hospitals  which  students  can  obtain  permission  to  visit,  and 
thus  familiarize  themselves  with  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  will  be  given 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  immediately  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  School  in  October.  Special  examinations 
will  be  allowed  only  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  for  such  examination  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  be  paid 
the  Treasurer. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  an  examination  is  held  on  the 
work  completed.  The  student  is  required  to  complete  the 
studies  of  one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of  the  next. 
Students  delinquent  in  any  course  will  be  allowed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  to  complete  their  record; 
failing  in  this  they  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  year's  work. 
Failing  to  complete  the  studies  of  any  class  in  two  years 
without  reasonable  excuse  will  be  considered  evidence  of 
incompetency  and  the  student  so  failing  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  his  membership  in  the  School. 

After  the  final  examination  in  each  chair,  the  student, 
provided  he  has  passed  successfully  and  otherwise  complied 
with   the    requirements    of    the   School,   receives   from   the 
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Registrar  a  card  stating  the  percentage  he  has  attained  therein. 
Fifty  per  cent  will  be  required  from  each  chair  in  order  to 
pass;  but  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent  from  all  chairs 
will  be  required  in  order  to  enable  a  student  to  graduate. 

GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  confers  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  and  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  on  the  following  conditions: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  must  have  pursued  medical  studies  three 
full  years  (the  last  of  the  three  in  this  School),  and  must 
possess  "rank"  obtained  in  this  School  with  a  minimum 
average  of  80  per  cent  in  the  studies  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  years.  In  addition,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Medicine  must  have  attained  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  each  of  the  three  departments,  physiology,  theory 
and  practice,  and  materia  medica;  and  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  an  average  of  85  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  two  departments,  anatomy  and  surgery.  The 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery 
will  also  be  awarded  to  those  who  complete  the  first  four 
years  of  the  five-years  course  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
credit. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
must  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  School. 
Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  prescribed  course  in  this  School 
must  present  evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during 
four  years,  the  last  of  the  four  in  this  School;  must  have 
passed  examinations  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  work 
of  the  Senior  year,  and  present  evidence  of  competency  in 
the  full  curriculum  of  the  School. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Cum  Laude,  will  be 
granted  to  candidates  who,  having  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  School,  have  attained  in  each  study  pursued  in 
the  School  not  less  than  85  per  cent. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  CumLaude,  will  be  grant- 
ed to  candidates  who  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  final  require- 
ments of  the  five-years  course. 

All  candidates  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  on  Tuesday, 
March  26,   1912,  and  must  then  pay  their  graduation  fees. 

TUITION  FEES 

Matriculation  ( paid  but  once ) $5  .  00 

Tickets  including  three  lecture  terms,  each  year 125  .00 

Tickets  for  graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  year 125  .00 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  (M.D.  or  Ch.B. )        10.00 

Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine     30.00 

For  the  fifth  year  of  the  five  years  course     50 .  00 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  must  be  made  with  the  lecturer 
on  anatomy  to  cover  breakage  or  loss  of  specimens  loaned. 
The  balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

For  dissecting  material  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  part  will 
be  charged  each  student. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  required  to  cover  possible 
breakage  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
will  be  charged  for  the  chemicals  used. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  each  year  will  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  a  microscope  and  the  material  required,  and  the  use  of  a 
locker. 

Approved  post-graduate  students  may  take  single  courses 
by  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  and  twenty  dollars  for 
each  lecture  course  taken ;  the  fee  for  practical  and  laboratory 
courses  is  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  each  case. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  paid  on  taking  the  entrance 
examination. 

All  tickets  must  be  paid  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,    APPOINTMENTS,    AND   AID   TO 
STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  HAHNEMANN  ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  is  designed  to  aid  this  School  in  its  efforts 
for  higher  medical  education.  It  is  composed  of  the  friends 
of  the  School,  both  lay  and  professional,  who  by  contributions, 
annual  and  otherwise,  add  to  its  funds.  Recently  it  has  paid 
seven  thousand  dollars  on  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  School, 
beside  paying  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  towards  the  running 
expenses  and  donating  one  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Lucius  Clapp  Scholarship  Fund  offers  material  assistance 
annually  to  four  needy  students  of  advanced  standing  whose 
industry  and  ability  justify  the  Faculty  in  awarding  scholar- 
ship aid. 

Wade  Scholarship.  —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships, 
resulting  from  the  income  of  the  Wade  Fund,  bequeathed  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  and  worthy  young  women,  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  officers  of  the  School,  and  will  be  available  to 
such  as  require  assistance. 

Bailey-Crane  Scholarship  Fund  offers  material  assistance 
annually  to  a  few  women. 

Clara  A.  Thacher  Scholarship  is  now  available. 

Alumni  Scholarship  Fund. — The  income  from  this  fund 
is  now  available  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students  of  ad- 
vanced grade  and  satisfactory  attainments.  Two  scholar- 
ships of  fifty  dollars  each  will  be  granted  during  the  ensuing 
year  to  students  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  School  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  Robert  Dawson  Evans  Scholarship  Fund  will  be 
available  for  the  benefit  of  needy  students  whose  record  in 
the  School  gives  evidence  of  special  proficiency. 

Garfield  Scholarship.  —  A  fund  has  been  contributed,  the 
income  of  which  will  be  used  to  aid  such  young  men  as  the 
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Faculty  may  deem  most  worthy.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  will  add  to  this  fund  yearly. 

Fenno  Tudor  Loan  Fund.  —  This  fund,  left  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  to  aid  women  in  the  Medical  School, 
will  be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  to  merito- 
rious women  students,  upon  suitably  endorsed  notes,  bearing 
interest  at  six  per  cent. 

George  Russell  Loan  Fund.  —  This  fund,  left  by  the  late 
Dr.  George  Russell,  will  be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars,  to  meritorious  men  students  upon  suitably 
endorsed  notes,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Association  offers  pecuniary  and  other 
assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  women  students.  Scholar- 
ship aid  is  its  chief  purpose,  but  it  also  aims  to  give  practical 
counsel  and  encouragement  to  those  women  students  coming 
from  a  distance  who  are  strangers  to  city  life. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women  has  been  able,  as  a  part  of  its  work,  generously 
to  assist  women  medical  students  in  Boston  University. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  INTERNESHIPS 

There  are  also  several  positions  in  which  worthy  and  suc- 
cessful applicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  receive 
valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Among  these  are  the  following: 

House  Physicians  and  House  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital.  —  Although  this  institution  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  School,  yet  for  many  years  these 
positions  have  been  filled  mostly  by  its  graduates.  The 
successful  candidates  receive  board  and  lodging,  and  valuable 
clinical  advantages  in  the  Hospital,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

The  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  offers  interneships  to  two  members  of  the 
senior  class,  who  reside  in  the  Dispensary,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  charge  of  the  out-patient  work.  They  receive 
board  and  a  year's  residence.  Other  senior  students  assist. 
During  this  period  of  service  they  have  exceptional  oppor- 
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tunities  for  gaining  a  large  experience  in  emergency,  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetrical  practice. 

Westboro  Insane  Hospital.  —  The  positions  of  internes 
and  special  students  are  open  to  applicants  from  this  School. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland,  Mass.  — 
This  sanatorium  was  established  by  the  State  for  the  cure 
of  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  modelled  after  the  success- 
ful German  sanatoria,  and  opened  for  patients  October  10, 
1898;  there  are  350  beds.  The  positions  of  resident  physician 
and  assistant  physician  are  open  to  graduates  of  this  School. 
The  experience  gained  is  very  valuable.  Salaries  are  paid 
in  addition  to  expenses  of  living. 

The  Cullis  Consumptives'  Home.  —  For  advanced  cases. 
Appointments  in  this  institution  have  been  made  from  the 
senior  class  for  many  years,  which,  aside  from  the  pecuniary 
aid  furnished,  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  observation 
of  this  common  disease. 

Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Appointments  of- 
fered annually  to  two  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
this  School.     Term,  one  year;   and  a  small  salary  is  paid. 

Roxbury  Homoeopathic  Dispensary.  —  Two  resident  out- 
patient physicians  may  be  appointed  from  the  fourth  year 
class,  who,  besides  valuable  experience,  receive  room-rent 
and  fifty  dollars  salary.  A  certificate  will  be  given  at  the 
end  of  a  year's  satisfactory  service. 

The  Medical  Mission.  —  This  private  charity,  located  at 
the  North  End,  is  growing  rapidly,  and  offers  the  position 
of  resident  physician  with  room-rent  and  board,  to  one  or 
two  members  of  the  senior  class.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  position  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  great  practical 
value. 

In  addition  many  applications  are  received  annually  from 
hospitals  in  various  parts  of  our  country  for  graduates  of  the 
School  to  serve  as  internes. 

In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  Act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  was, 
in  1874,  united  with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 
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BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Students  can  live  as  economically  in  Boston  as  in  any 
city  of  its  size;  and  personal  expenses  will  be  determined  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  room  need  not  exceed  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs,  the 
expense  of  board  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  four  dollars 
per  week  in  some  departments  of  the  University.  '  Young 
women  who  are  desirous  of  reducing  their  expenses  to  the 
minimum  are  refered  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  40  Berkeley  Street,  also  68  Warrenton  Street; 
and  to  the  Franklin  Square  House,  11  East   Newton   Street. 

Students  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  can  obtain 
season  tickets  on  some  of  the  railroads  at  reduced  rates. 
Inquiry  regarding  students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the 
railroad  offices,  and  not  at  the  offices  of  the  School. 


STUDENTS'  SOCIETIES 

Gregory  Society 

This  society  was  founded  in  1884.  An  organization  of  the  women  of 
the  School,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gregory,  who  established  the 
first  medical  school  for  women.  The  Society  has  furnished  and  main- 
tains in  the  School  building  a  room  where  the  members  gather  for  study 
or  for  rest  and  recreation,  thus  promoting  closer  relationship  between  the 
members  of  the  various  classes.  Lectures  and  social  functions  form  a 
part  of  the  year's  program,  and  recently  some  philanthropic  work  has 
been  attempted,  with  gratifying  results. 


Alpha  Sigma 

Fraternity  founded  in  1893.  Delta  Chapter  organized  in  the  School 
in  1890  as  the  local  society  of  Sigma  Chi  Beta.  Merged  into  the  fraternity 
of  Alpha  Sigma  in  1898.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  and  broaden  the  ideas 
of  the  members  on  medical  and  scientific  lines,  seeking  above  all  to  pro- 
mote a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  rational  homoeopathic  theory  and 
practice.  In  addition  to  papers  by  the  students,  talks  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  are  given  frequently.     Meetings  are  held  bi-weekly. 
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Roll  of  the   Chapters 

Alpha  Chapter.  —  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Hospital. 

Beta  Chapter.  —  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Gamma  Chapter.  —  Atlantic  Medical  College,  Baltimore. 

Delta  Chapter.  —  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Epsilon  Chapter.  —  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati. 

Mu  Sigma  Alpha  Chapter.  —  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Phi  Chapter.  —  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Francisco. 

Theta  Chapter.  —  Detroit  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. 

Iota  Chapter.  —  Hering  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Kappa  Chapter.  —  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Phi  Alpha  Gamma 

Fraternity  founded  in  1896.  Beta  Chapter  founded  in  1896.  Objects 
are  to  increase  the  diligence  of  students;  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  homoeopathic  medical  colleges;  to  further  the  interests  of  homoe- 
opathy; and  membership  relation  as  in  regular  fraternity  government. 
Alpha  Chapter.  —  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital. Beta  Chapter.  —  B.  U.  S.  M.  Gamma  Chapter.  —  Hahnemann 
College,  Philadelphia.  Delta  chapter.  —  Minneapolis  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College.  Epsilon  Chapter. —  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Eta  Chapter. — 
Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  Zeta  Chapter.  —  Cleveland 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  Theta  Chapter. —  Pulte  Medical  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati.  Iota  Chapter.  —  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Missouri.  Kappa  Chapter. — University  of  Michigan.  Lambda  Chapter. 
—  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

These  Societies  have  furnished  a  reception-room,  in  which  the  students 
meet  for  social  improvement. 
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STUDENTS 

SENIOR  CLASS-1912 

Haziza  Ameer       Damascus,  Syria 

Gladys  Howard  Brownell     New  Bedford 

Everett  Walton  Coates       Lynn 

Forrest  Jay  Drury East  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Charles  Leizerowich  Henkin Boston 

Donald  Stewart  Hepburn       Lachine,  Montreal,  Canada 

Willard  Boyden  Howes       Middleboro 

Elwin  Dexter  Lane Lynn 

Harriet  Jane  Lawrence Solon,  Maine 

Frances  Low     Providence,  R.  I. 

Joseph  Kernochan  Miller Boston 

Alfred  Ewing  Mills Somerville 

Merle  Hastings  Paull Taunton 

Reuel  Alfred  Pierce Taunton 

Elizabeth  Ross West  Branch,  River  John,  N.  B. 

Marion  Shepard     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  Rowland  Sylvester,  Jr Brighton 

William  Rae  Young        Haverhill 

JUNIOR  CLASS-1913 

David  Lawrence  Belding,  A.B Wellfleet 

Harry  Ellsworth  Davey Brockton 

Max  Goldman Boston 

Cosa  Dell  Haskell,  Sc.B Ord,  Nebraska 

Elizabeth  Hirst Somerville 

Sanford  Burton  Hooker,  A.B Bradford,  Vermont. 

George  Ignatius  Lythcott         '.  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  S.A. 

Joseph  Addison  Mason Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  S.A. 

Arnold  Wheeler  Moore   Boston 

Abraham  Samuel  Morris Haverhill 

Charles  Austin  Powell         Worcester 

Boldy  Lott  Whitehead,  M.D Boston 

William  Francis  Willoughby Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  W.  I. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS-1914 

Kirke  Locke  Alexander,  B.S Winchester,  N.  H. 

Hovsep  Garo  Atamian,  A.B Harpoot,  Turkey 

Paul  Parker  Balcom Aylesford,  Nova  Scotia 

Augusta  Nordell  Carlson Hassleby,  Sweden 

Harold  Edwards  Carney         Portland,  Maine 
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Samuel  Anthony  Clement        Lowell 

Samuel  Smith  Cottrell Richmond,  Va. 

Louis  Riley  Daniels       Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Emil  Uhlein  Dillenback Springfield 

Frank  Leslie  Jones         Shannon  Settlement,  N.  B. 

Varoztad  Horhanese  Kazanjian,  D.M.D.  Boston 

William  Gottlieb  Kinsley Whitman 

Edwin  Delano  Lee       Quincy 

Frank  Weeden  Mathewson Fairhaven 

Timothy  Joseph  O'Sullivan Biddeford,  Maine 

Roland  Oliver  Parris     Brockton 

Grace  Daniels  Reed Newton  Highlands 

James    Yearns    Rodger Lowell 

Louis  Salvin Boston 

Clarence  Wesley  Sewall Quincy 

William  John  Taylor       Everett 

Helen  Burton  Todd       Meriden,  Conn. 

Leila  Viola  Trimmer,  A.B Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Robert  Irving  Walker New  Bedford 

George  Franklin  Worcester Peabody 

FRESHMAN  CLASS-1915 

Armen  Amirkhainan Diarbikar,  Armenia 

Nathan  Ellis  Andrews        Grafton 

Clyde  Bartlett Natick 

Florence  Belyea Brookline 

Guy  Frank  Blood Camden,  Maine 

Francis  Goodrich  Buck       Hartford,  Conn. 

Abraham  Carlow Boston 

Cecil  Whitehouse  Clark,  A.B Sidney,  Maine 

Abraham  Colmes Roxbury 

Henry  Francis  Dauphin Newburyport 

Bedros  Hagop  Depoyan,  A.B Hooly,  Armenia 

Arthur  Michael  Carey  Fagan Roxbury 

David  Israel  Frankel        Boston 

Nathan  Henry  Garrick,  B.S Waterville,  Maine 

Harry  Nathan  Ginsburg       Boston 

Jacob  Joshua  Golub Dorchester 

Frederick  Elwell  Hooper Springfield,  Vermont 

Ralph  Harrison  Hopkins Pekin,  China 

Clayton  Elvin  Hoover Lancaster,  Pa. 

Leighton  Foster  Johnson Wellfleet 

Martin  Joseph  Keenan   Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Henry  Joseph  Kelley         Boston 
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Patrick  Edmond  Loughlin   Wakefield 

Annie  Manitoff         Roxbury 

Demetrius  Papanicolaou  Mocas Manchester,  N.  H. 

Garabed  Kriker  Odian Angora,  Armenia 

Michael  Paul  O'Dea,  B.S Scranton,  Pa. 

Samuel  Parlett   Everett 

Thomas  Christopher  Quirk Watertown 

Donald  Gordon  Roby Maiden 

Manfred  Elliston  Simmons Dedham 

Boris  Joseph  Sohn   Boston 

Marion  Elizabeth  Spaulding,  A.B North  Scituate 

Arthur  Allen  Struthers Cliftondale 

Lillian  May  Trafton,  B.A Alfred,  Maine 

M.  Edna  Wallace,  B.S Stafford,  Kans. 

Bernard  Weiss      Boston 

Lloyd  Newton  Young Boston 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Ella  Batchelder  Dean,  Special  in  Anat- 
omy      Beverly,  Mass. 

Walter     Herbert     Wedger,     Special     in 

Chemistry Newtonville 

POST  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Martin  S.  Budlong,  M.D.,  Surgery.  .  .  .    Providence,  R.  I. 

James  Fryer  Cooper,  M.D.,  Ophthal- 
mology          Falmouth 

David  Lorenzo  Martin,  M.D.,  Ophthal- 
mology           Dorchester 

Mary    Rees    Mulliner,    M.D.,    Materia 

Medica         Boston 

Ernest  S.  Osborne,  M.D.,  Surgery West  Dennis 

SUMMARY 

Men 

Senior  Class 12 

Junior  Class 11 

Sophomore  Class 21 

Freshman  Class 33 

Special  Students         1 

Graduate  Students 4 


Women 

6 

18 

2 

13 

4 

25 

5 

38 

1 

2 

1 

5 

101 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Organized    1874 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  is  open  to  those  who  have  already 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  its  equivalent  from  a  credit- 
able institution. 

Candidates  may  matriculate  at  any  time  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  and,  if  established  conditions  be  met,  may  register 
for  work  under  supervision,  but  registration  for  class-room 
work,  with  collateral  assignments,  conforms  to  the  calendar 
of  the  department  of  the  University  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  not  allowed  to  gain 
any  credit  by  private  study  in  absentia. 

A.  M.  THESES 

Outline  due November  IS 

First  draft March  31 

Final  form May  IS 

H.  D.  DISSERTATIONS 

Selection  of  Topic  with  Major  Instructor,  before  May  IS  of  year  preced- 
ing promotion  to  degree. 

Outline  due October  15 

First   draft February  15 

Final  form    April  30 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  may  be  addressed  at  688 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

FACULTY 


LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

dean   (absent  1911-1912) 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.  D. 

(acting  dean,  1911-1912) 

PROFESSOR   op   mathematics 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D. 

PROFESSOR  of  political  economy 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY 
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E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK 

GEORGE  C.  CELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

JOHN  E.  CLARKE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF  EDUCATION 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

NORTON  A.  KENT,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   PHYSICS 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   CHEMISTRY 

MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   LATIN 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

DALLAS  LORE  SHARP,  S.T.B. 

PROFESSOR    OF  ENGLISH 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   RELIGIONS 

WILLIAM  M.  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   BIOLOGY 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE   DEAN   OF   THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL,  ex  officio 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK 
ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON 
ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE 
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ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston 
University  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  if  the 
undergraduate  work  was  of  such  excellence  as  to  show  fitness 
for  study  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
whose  work  is  of  a  distinctly  high  grade,  after  gaining  credit 
for  90  out  of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  may  be 
allowed  to  take  certain  courses  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  gain  a  credit  of  not  more  than 
eight  semester  hours  toward  the  A.M.  degree.  Permission  to 
seek  this  credit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Executive 
Committee  before  the  courses  are  begun.  To  such  students 
the  instructors  will  assign  collateral  work  in  excess  of  the 
work  done  by  other  members  of  the  class. 

Excess  credits  earned  before  receiving  the  first  degree  will 
not  be  counted  toward  the  A.M.  degree  unless  the  candidate 
matriculate  during  the  first  year  following  graduation,  and 
file  with  the  Dean  definite  plans  of  work. 

Graduates  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted,  if  the 
following  conditions  be  met: —  (1)  The  degree  received 
must  be  equivalent  to  the  Boston  University  degree  of 
A.B.  (2)  A  detailed  statement  must  be  presented  from  the 
proper  authority,  naming  all  courses  taken  during  the  last 
three  years  of  college  work,  together  with  the  grade  received 
in  each  course.  (3)  Recommendations  must  be  presented 
from  two  professors  in  the  college  at  which  the  first  degree 
was  received,  stating  that  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  pursue 
graduate  study. 

Graduates  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  who 
hold  the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  meet  requirements  (1)  and  (2) 
named  above  for  graduates  from  other  colleges,  and  who 
have  an  average  record  of  not  less  than  "G"  (80  per  cent) 
on  all  work  in  the  Theological  School,  may,  on  presenting  a 
recommendation  from  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  If  they  are  ad- 
mitted, their  status  relative  to  work  required   for  the  degree 
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of  Ph.D.  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  candidate  who  has 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Boston  University. 

Work  which  has  been  credited  toward  a  degree  at  the 
School  of  Theology  shall  not  be  counted  farther  toward  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  at  least  two  years  must  elapse  between 
receiving  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  and  that  of  Ph.D. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  School  of  Theology  cannot 
be  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School;  but  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Theology,  be  permitted  to  pursue  courses  to  be 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  This  permission  must 
be  obtained  for  each  course  before  the  work  is  begun, 
and  the  instructor  will  assign  collateral  study  in  excess  of  the 
work  done  by  other  members  of  the  class.  Credits  so  gained 
shall  not  become  effective  until  the  candidate  matriculates 
after  graduation  from  the  School  of  Theology. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE    DEGREES    OF  A.M.  AND 

PH.  D. 

General. — All  work  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  a  full  prior  arrangement  must  be 
made  by  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

No  work  can  count  toward  a  degree  if  its  grade  be  below 
"G"  (80  per  cent). 

Ability  to  read  French  and  German  will  be  required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and,  if  the  nature  of 
the  work  proposed  demand  it,  proficiency  in  other  languages 
may  be  required.  Similar  requirements  may  be  made  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  carry  on  their  work  with 
continuity,  as  a  condition  for  continuance  of  membership 
in  the  Graduate  School. 

Work  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  must  be  completed  within 
three  years,  and  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  within  six  years, 
from  the  date  of  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  gain  a 
limited  amount  of  credit  toward  a  higher  degree  by  work 
done  in  another  institution. 
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Each  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  and  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
A  special  circular  of  instructions  on  the  preparation  of  theses 
and  dissertations  is  published.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  their  dissertations  before 
a  committee  of  the  Faculty. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  may  contemplate 
studying  in  foreign  universities  are  required  to  matricu- 
late in  the  Graduate  School  and  file  with  the  Dean  a  general 
outline  of  study  proposed.  They  shall  present,  at  the  end 
of  each  term  or  semester,  a  detailed  written  statement  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  each  course.  When  no  official  cer- 
tificate of  the  work  done  is  presented,  an  examination,  oral 
or  written,  will  be  required  before  the  degree  is  granted. 

Master  of  Arts. — The  degree  of  A.M.  may  be  given  to 
candidates  who  have  been  enrolled  not  less  than  one  year. 

If  all  the  work  be  done  in  residence,  either  in  class-room 
or  under  personal  supervision  of  the  major  instructor,  it 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours. 

Private  work  in  absentia  will  be  permitted  only  by  special 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  allowance  for  such 
work  will  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  two  hours  of  credit 
for  three  hours  of  work  completed,  and  not  more  than  six 
hours  of  credit  may  be  so  gained  in  any  one  year. 

In  all  cases  eighteen  hours  of  credit  are  required,  and  at 
least  eight  must  be  gained  by  regular  attendance  on  class- 
room work. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  degree  of  Ph.D.  may  be 
given  to  candidates  who  have  been  enrolled  not  less  than 
two  years  since  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.,  or  attaining  an 
equivalent  status,  provided  advanced  work  equivalent  to  at 
least  twenty-four  semester  hours  has  been  done  in  residence 
at  the  University,  either  in  class-room  or  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  major  instructor.  One-half  of  the  work  is 
to  be  done  in  a  specified  major  subject,  and  one-fourth  in  a 
specified  minor. 

The  development  of  the  dissertation  is  the  only  work  that 
can  be  carried  on  in  absentia. 
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THE   JACOB    SLEEPER    FELLOWSHIPS 

These  fellowships  were  established  in  1889,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  last  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  known  desire  that  the  University 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  establish  fellowships  for  the 
assistance  of  promising  young  men  of  positive  Christian 
character  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  most  advanced  teach- 
ing in  colleges  and  theological  schools.  They  are  subject  to 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  income  of  each  of  two  fellowships  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Theology;  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Faculty's  recommendation  must  be  in  each 
case  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  all  members 
present  and  voting. 

3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year;  but  whenever  it  is 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  reappointed 
a  second  year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Fellows  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to 
them. 

5.  Holders  of  these  fellowships  who  carry  on  their  work  in  residence 
shall  be  expected,  if  called  upon,  to  render  assistance  in  teaching  or  other- 
wise in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

The  names  of  candidates  for  these  Fellowships  must  be  presented  by 
the  Faculties  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January. 

Matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School  must  either  precede  or  immedi- 
ately follow  the  appointment  as  fellow. 

FEES 

Matriculation :     Master's  degree,  $10 ;  Doctor's  degree,  $25. 

Candidates  who  have  received  the  Master's  ^degree?  from 
Boston  University  may  matriculate  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
on  payment  of  $15.  ,       '    v 

The  fee  for  class  instruction  is  $10  for  each  semester  hour. 

For  supervision  and  examination  of  work  not  done  inrclass, 
a  special  fee  of  $10  is  required  for  each  four  hours  of  credit 
gained.     The  maximum  charge  for  a  semester  is  $65. 
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Promotion  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $10;    to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  $20. 

Address  all  correspondence 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 

688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

STUDENTS 

JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOWS 
1911-12 
Irwin  Ross  Beiler,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Berlin,  Germany 

1912-13 

Royal  Merrill  Frye,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.) Waltham 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. ) 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Herbert  Allen  Allison,  A.B.    (Penn.  Coll.),  1894  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
Oscar  Ethan  Allison,  A.B.    (De  Pauw  Univ.), 

1906 Francestown,  N.  H. 

Foster  Cookman  Anderson,   A.B.    (Scio  Coll.), 

1894;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1899 E.  Palestine,  Ohio 

Irwin  Ross  Beiler,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ),  1907; 

S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1911 Berlin,  Germany 

Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman,  A.B.,   1906,    A.M., 

1908  (Brown  Univ.);  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.), 

1910 University  Place,  Neb. 

Robert  Ernest  Bruce,  A.B.,   1901,    A.M.,   1905 

(Boston  Univ. ) Newtonville 

Charles  King  Bull,  A.B.  (Syracuse  Univ.),  1902,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
Ernest  Ward  Burch,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1911  Marburg,  Germany 
John  Edward  Charlton,  A.B.,  1904,  S.T.B.,  1906, 

A.M.,  1908   (Boston  Univ. ) Worcester 

Wilbur  Alden  Coit,  Ph.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1900; 

A.M.  (Harvard  Univ. ),  1907 Wolfville,  N.  S. 

James  Ephraim  Coons,  A.B.,  A.M.    (Ohio  Wes. 

Univ.);  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1908 East  Saugus 

Herbert  Thomas  Coontz,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ), 

1907;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1911 Findlay,  Ohio 
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George    Benjamin    Dean,    A.B.    1895,     S.T.B., 

1898  (Boston  Univ. ) W.  Somerville 

Robert   James    Elliott,    A.B.     (Urbana    Univ.), 

1904;  A.M.   (Boston    Univ.),  1909 Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mabel    Irene   Emerson,    A.M.    (Boston    Univ.), 

1910 Boston 

Mary  Alice  Emerson,    A.B.,  1892,   A.M.,     1905 

(Wellesley  Coll. ) Northfield,  Minn. 

Edwin  Hoopes  Gibson,  A.B.    (De  Pauw  Univ.), 

1904;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1910 Hanover   Center 

William  Marshall  Gilbert,  A.B.    (Cornell  Coll.), 

1905;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1909 Cliftondale 

Olive    Baker    Gilchrist,  A.B. ,  1898,  A.M.,     1900 

(Boston  Univ. )    Melrose 

Earl  David  Wesley  Hanna,  Ph.B.    (Morningside 

Coll.),  1905;    S.T.B.   (Boston    Univ.),   1911   Byfield 
Arthur    Clark    Harrington,    A.B.,    1909,    A.M., 

1911   (Boston    Univ. ) Berwick,  Me. 

John  Peter  Hess,  A.B.    (Ohio  Northern  Univ.), 

1902 Evanston,  III. 

John    Godfrey    Hill,    A.B.,  1900,    A.M.,      1903 

(Cornell  Coll. ) ;  S.T.B.,  (Boston  Univ. ),  1905  Los  Angeles;  Cal. 
Alfred  Franklin  Hughes,  A.B.,  1907,  A.M.,    1909 

(Ohio  Wes.  Univ.);  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.), 

1909 Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Berton    Luther   Jennings,    A.B.,    1900, #  S.T.B., 

1902     (Boston  Univ. ) Somerville 

Esther  Clare  Johnson,   A.B.,  1908,    A.M.,    1910 

(Boston    Univ. ) Boston 

Borden  Bowne  Kessler,  A.B.  (Central  Wes.  Coll. ), 

1901;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1904 Lafayette,  Ind. 

Claude    Hurst    King,    A.B.     (Allegheny    Coll.); 

S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ. )   Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Albert   Emmanuel    Kirk,    A.B.     (Baker   Univ.), 

1904 Sterling,  Kan. 

David  Henry   Kyes,  A.B.  (Albion  Coll.);  A.M. 

(Boston  Univ.),  1911 Holbrook 

Samuel    Maynard    Le  Page,   A.B.    (Ohio   Wes. 

Univ.),  1909;   S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1911  Cumberland,  Ohio 
Reemt    Eike    Lubbers,    A.B.    (Iowa    Wes.   and 

German  Coll. ) Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

James    Ellington    McGee,    A.B.,     1903,    A.M., 

1905     (Boston  Univ. )   Dayton,  Ohio 

Ernest    Albert    Miller,    A.B.     (Toronto    Univ.), 

1904;  A.M.  (Boston  Univ.),  1911 Revere 
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Ernest  Lyman   Mills,   A.B.,   1900,  S.T.B.,    1903 

(Boston  Univ. ) Boston 

Albert    Ellsworth    Monger,    Ph.B.     (De    Pauw 

Univ.),  1904;   S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1907  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Epke  Hermann  Muelder,  A.B.,  1903,  B.D.   1904 
(Central    Wes.     Coll.);       S.T.B.     (Boston 

Univ. ),  1908 Peoria,  111. 

Harold    Livingston    Perrin,    A.B.,    1910,    A.M., 

1911    (Boston    Univ. ) Wellesley  Hills 

Webster    Hezekiah    Powell,    A.B.     (Ohio    Wes. 

Univ.),  1898;   S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1903  Dorchester 
Charles  Bertram  Pyle,  A.B.   (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), 

1901;    S.T.B.    (Boston  Univ.),  1905;    A.M. 

(Harvard  Univ. ),  1906 Lancaster,  Ohio 

Azariah     Foster     Reimer,     A.B.,     1904,     A.M., 

1909  (Boston    Univ. )    Beverly 

Millard   Lyman   Robinson,   A.B.,    1905,   S.T.B., 

1907   (Boston   Univ. ) New  York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Worthington  Robinson,  A.B.   (Allegheny 

Coll.);  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1910 Easton,  Me. 

George  William   Roesch,  A.B.    (Cornell  Univ.), 

1907;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1910 New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Schiittler,   A.B.    (Central   Wes.    Coll.), 

1904;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1910 Farmington,  Mo. 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,  A.B.    (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), 

1907;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univr),  1911 Coshocton,  Ohio 

Winfield     Hancock    Stone,     A.B.,     1902,    A.M., 

1909   (Boston    Univ. ) Charlemont 

Edwin    Sloan    Tasker,  A.B.,    1890,    A.M.,  1908 

(Wes.  Univ. ) Tilton,  N.  H. 

Wilbur  Kelsey  Thomas,  A.B.    (Friends  Univ.), 

1904;  B.D.   (Yale  Univ. ),  1907 Roxbury 

Thomas  Poindexter  Woodson,  A.B.,  1897,   A.M., 

1899    (De  Pauw  Univ.);  LL.B.   (Mo.  State 

Univ.) ,    1902    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louis  Clinton  Wright,  A.B.    (Syracuse  Univ.), 

§f  1904;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1907 Melrose 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Emma   Elizabeth   Allen,   A.B.    (Boston   Univ.), 

1904 Abington,  Conn. 

Margaret     Elsie     Allmanritter,     A.B.      (Boston 

Univ. ),  1908 Danvers 

Mildred   Silver   Bartlet,   A.B.     (Boston    Univ.), 

1911 Lynn 
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Esther  Willard  Bates,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1906  Roslindale 
Ulrika  Eliana  Benson,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1909  Everett 

Lilla  Rogers  Birge,  A.B.   (Brown  Univ. ) Roslindale 

Alice  Bullard,  A.B.   (Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.),  1903.  .   Auburn 
Walter  Frederick    Burt,   A.B.    (Boston    Univ.), 

1909 West  Somerville 

Sarah  Bates  Codding,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1909  Brockton 

Leola  May  Cole,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1907 Beachmont 

Robert  Alden  Colpitts,  A.B.  (Colby  Coll.),  1907  Springfield 
Hester  Cunningham,  A.B.  (Radcliffe  Coll.),  1899  Boston 
Elbridge   Gerry    Davis,    A.B.    (Boston   Univ.), 

1907 Boston 

Clarence  Haines  Dempsey,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.), 

1895 Maiden 

Albert  James  Dow,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1911..    Peterboro,  N.  H. 
Ralph  Pennell  Dow,  A.B.   (Bates  Coll.),  1911.  .  .    Gray,  Me. 
Frank  Edward  Drake,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ. ),  1893  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Ellen  Burfield  Esau,  A.B.    (Boston  Univ.),  1895  Maiden 
Richard  Evans,  A.B.    (Lawrence  Univ.),   1899; 

S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ. ),    1902 Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Lena    Gertrude   Fowler,    A.B.     (Boston    Univ.), 

1911 Dorchester 

Royal   Merrill  Frye,  A.B.   (Boston   Univ.),  1911  Waltham 
Georgia    Bentley  Green,    A.B.    (Boston  Univ.) , 

1910 Hyde  Park 

William     Francis     Griffin,      Jr.,    A.B.    (Boston 

Univ.),    1911 Waltham 

Delo   Corydon   Grover,    Ph.B.     (Oberlin    Coll.), 

1891;  LL.B.  (Univ.  of  Mich. ),  1893;  S.T.B. 

(Boston  Univ. ),  1898 Alliance,  Ohio 

Joseph  Isaac  Grover,  A.B.   (Brown  Univ.),  1907   Providence,  R.  I. 
Susan  Elizabeth  Hallowell,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.), 

1908 Quincy 

Lynn    Harold    Harris,    A.B.     (Dickinson    Coll.), 

1906 New  Haven,  Conn. 

Joel  Hatheway,  A.B.   (Williams  Coll.),  1899 Allston 

Allison  John  Hayes,  A.B.   (Hamline  Univ.),  1908  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Agnes  Farwell    Hayward,  A.B.    (Boston  Univ), 

1911 Watertown 

Elsie  May  Heilman,  A.B.    (Morningside  Coll.), 

1909 Cambridge 

Edith  Austin  Holton,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1909  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Flossie  May  Hostetter,  A.B.    (Mt.  Union  Coll.), 

1911 Canton,  Ohio 

Bror  Julius    Hulteen,    A.B.,    1901,    B.D.,     1905 

(Augustana  Coll. ) Brockton 
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John  Luther  Ivey,  A.B.  (De  Pauw  Univ.),  1901   Salem 
Elizabeth    Johnstone    Jackson,     A.B.      (Boston 

Univ. ),  1909 Maiden 

Maud  Hooper  Jackson,  S.B.    (Simpson  Coll.), 

1900 Roseville,  Cal. 

Caroline  Hammett  James,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.), 

1910 Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Flora  Josephine  Jones,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  California ), 

1908 Glendora,  Cal. 

Blanche  Frances  Kingsley,  A.B.  (Wellesley  Coll. ), 

1898 Boston 

Ethel  Black  Kirkton,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1910  Wrentham 
Julia  Knowlton  Ordway,  A.B.    (Boston  Univ.), 

1899 Jamaica  Plain 

Harriet  Fisk  Partch,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1900  Tougaloo,  Miss. 
Horatio  Scovil    Putnam,   A.B.    (Wesley  Coll.), 

1911 Grand  Forks,  N.  O. 

Seneca  Alfred  Rear,  A.B.    (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), 

1906;  S.T.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1909 Bellflower,  Mo. 

Marion  Susan  Reynolds,  A.B.  (Smith  Coll.), 1906  Boston 
Edward  James  Rowse,   Litt.B.    (Boston  Univ.), 

1903 Boston 

Albert   Ferdinand   Schersten,    A.B.    (Augustana 

Coll. ),  1911 West  Concord,  N.  H. 

Vera  Busiek  Schiittler,  A.B.  (Central  Wes.  Coll. ), 

1902 Farmington,  Mo. 

Flora  Mabel  Smith,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1909.    Boston 
Helen  Augusta   Thayer,   A.B.    (Boston   Univ.), 

1910 West  Newton 

George  Brown  Thomas,  A.B.  (Baker  Univ. ),  1903  Concord,  N.  H. 
Marguerite    Dorothea    Tschaler,    A.B.     (Boston 

Univ.),  1911   Boston 

Lily  Frances  Tucker,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1894  Arlington 

William  Bazemore  Van  Valkenburgh Marblehead 

William  Bentley  Varnum,  A.B.    (Boston  Univ.), 

1891 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Edson  Waterhouse,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.), 

1891 Reading 

Arthur  Wright,  A.B.   (Boston  Univ.),  1901    Worcester 


SUMMARY 

Fellows 3 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 51 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 58 


PERSONAL    SUMMARY 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Members  of  the  Corporation 30 

Members  of  the   University  Council 8 

Faculty 149 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Senior  Class 92 

Junior  Class 91 

Sophomore  Class 120 

Freshman  Class 119 

Special  Students 130 

Students  enrolled  in  Teachers'  Courses 187 

Students  enrolled  in  other  Departments 113 

Total    (excluding  repetitions ) 848 


School  of  Theology 

Fellows 2 

Graduate  Students IS 

Senior  Class 38 

Middle  Class 38 

Junior  Class 54 

Four- Years'  Course 5 

Special  Students 26 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 177 


School  of  Law 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  Degree 7 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree 8 

Third  Year  Class 95 

Second  Year  Clsss 81 

First  Year  Class 119 

Special  Students 28 

Total 338 
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School  of  Medicine 

Fourth  Year  Class 18 

Third   Year  Class 13 

Second  Year  Class 25 

First  Year  Class 38 

Special  Students 2 

Graduate  Students 5 

Total 101 

Graduate  School 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 51 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 58 

Fellows 3 

Total    (excluding  repetitions ) 109 

Sum  by  Departments 1573 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice 149 

Total 1424 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  7,  1911 

ADMISSIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees. 

On  commencement  Day,  June  7,  1911,  the  persons  named  below  were 
admitted  to  the  degrees  and  awarded  the  diplomas  indicated. 


Doctor  of   Philosophy 

George  William  Bell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  Univ.  .   Stoneham 

Arthur  Bonner,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  Univ Florence 

Joseph  Webb  Brigham,  A.B.,  Kan.  State  Univ.; 

B.D.,  Newton  Theological  Institute Dorchester 

John  James   Bushnell,   A.B.,   Upper   Iowa   Coll.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ Rock  Rapids,  Iowa 

James  Robert  Roy  Cooper,  A.B.,  Toronto  Univ.  Frelighsburg,  Que. 
Lisgar    Russell    Eckardt,    A.B.,    Toronto    Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ University  Park,  Colo. 

Ross  Lee  Finney,  Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.;  A.M., 

Boston  Univ Bloomington,  111. 

Frederick  Milton  Harvey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse 

Univ.;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ Boston 

William    Jackson    Lowstuter,    A.B.,    Allegheny 

Coll.;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ University   Park,    Colo. 

Ovid   Ellsworth   Mark,   A.B.,    DePauw   Univ.; 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ East  Boston 

Norman    Egbert    Richardson,    A.B.,    Lawrence 

Coll.;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ Cambridge 

Robert  Levi  Roberts,  A.B.,  Cornell  Univ.;  S.T.B., 

Boston  Univ East  Braintree 

Granville  Yager,  A.B.,  A.M.  Wesleyan  Univ.     .    Braintree, 


Master  of  Arts 

Louise  Adams,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ South  Boston 

Helen  Lane  Byrne,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Roxbury 

Susie  Wilson  Eastham,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Lynn] 

Almira   Stevens  Freeman,   A.B.,   A.M.,   Oberlin 

Coll Everett 

May  Belle  Goodwin,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ West  Newton 

Philip  Atherton  Goold,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Foxboro 

Arthur  Clark  Harrington,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.   .  .  Berwick,  Me. 
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Mary  Frances  Huntington,  A.B.,  Neb.  Wesleyan 

Univ Lincoln,  Neb. 

Delphus  Leaton  Jeffers,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford, 

Jr.,  Univ Boston 

David  Henry  Kyes,  A.B.,  Albion  Coll Holbrook 

Gladys  Edson  Locke,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Dorchester 

George  Mecklenburg,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Cedar,  Minn. 

Ernest  Albert  Miller,  A.B.,  Toronto  Univ Revere 

Harold  Livingston  Perrin,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.  .  .   Wellesley  Hills 

Helen  Denton  Rhines,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Quincy 

Hila  Helen  Small,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Somerville 

Edmund  Lewis  Smiley,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Somerville 

Harry  Pray  Study,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kamakichi  Suzuki,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ Tokio,  Japan 

Lester  Raymond  Talbot,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ.  .  .  .    Boston 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Ethel  Renewa  Baird    Milton 

Alice  Ernestine  Barry   Maiden 

Mildred  Silver  Bartlet Lynn 

Ernest  Ward  Burch Newport,  R.  I. 

Myra  Allen  Burrage    Spencer 

Bertha  Agnes  Carr Boston 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Caswell    Waltham 

Alice  Margaret  Cook Beverly 

Belle  Dalton   Brockton 

Lucy  Isabel  Davis   Maiden 

Helen  Deering Portland,  Me. 

Helen  Beatrice  Dorrity Hingham 

Albert  James  Dow Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Anna  Kibler  Elson Mattapan 

Emma  Louise  Evarts Somerville 

Sarah  Ruth  Everett Roxbury 

Louise  Agnes  Forrest Cambridge 

Lena  Gertrude  Fowler Boston 

Royal  Merrill  Frye    Waltham 

Ethel  Mahala  Gay Walpole 

Lydia  Mabel  Gore South  Lincoln 

William  Francis  Griffin,  Jr Waltham 

Helen  Margaret  Guyton Lowell 

Isabel  Emerson  Hallett Somerville 

Flora  Crossland  Hannum Dorchester  Centre 

Josephine  Hart Everett 

Margreta  Sprague  Hastings Brookfield 
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Agnes  Farwell  Hayward Watertown 

Evalyn  Dolly  Higgins Dover 

Maud  DeLeigh  Hodges Watertown 

Dorothy  Eveline  Hodgkins Melrose  Highlands 

Mildred  Hood Faneuil 

Linda  Richards  Hutchinson Brookline 

Mildred  King  Inman Foxboro 

Jane  Filson  Johonnot    Waltham 

Helen  Keeler Dorchester 

Elizabeth  Lillian  Kimpton Somerville 

Ethel  Sylyester  Kingman Somerville 

Margaret  Sarah  Locke    East  Wareham 

Jennie  Deana  Loitman Dorchester 

Esther  Bryant  Lurvey Dorchester 

Catharine  Lyons Cohasset 

Marie  Merrill   Haverhill 

Frances  Clare  Moriarty    Maiden 

Alice  Murphy Dorchester 

Anna  Gladys  O'Toole   Maynard 

Elvira  Francesca  Packard Quincy 

Brenton  Clair  Patterson,  Jr Epping,  N.  H. 

Bertha  Corey  Richardson Melrose 

Blanche  Isabelle  Richardson    Hyde  Park 

Marion  Aylward  Ryan    Milford 

Ethel  Euphrosyne  Sandell    r Dorchester 

Gertrude  Lillian  Shaughnessy Ashland 

Carl  Kimball  Springfield Rochester,  N.  H. 

May  Springfield   Rochester,  N.  H. 

Mabel  Louise  Sullivan Lynn 

Elizabeth  Julia  Sweet   Everett 

Alice  Crafts  Taylor Cambridge 

Ralph  Wesley  Taylor    South  Boston 

Lucy  Estelle  Tripp Killingly,  Conn. 

Marguerite  Dorothea  Tschaler    Roxbury 

Minnie  Ethel  Belle  Ward Eastport,  Me. 

Beatrice  Whitney Putnam,  Conn. 

Mildred  Standish  Winslow Brockton 


Bachelor  of  Science 

COLLEGE    OF   LIBERAL   ARTS 

Ava  Bettine  Dawson Boston 
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Bachelor  of   Science 

COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Park  West  Allen Westfield 

Herbert  Jonathan  Baker Selbyville,  Del. 

Raymond  Corbin  Barrows   Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

Herbert  Ward  well  Blaney Swampscott 

Charles  Murray  Damon   Haydenville 

Egbert  Norton  Davis    South  Framingham 

Irving  Wilder  Davis    Lowell 

Albert  Roscoe  Jenks    Three  Rivers 

Leonard  Matthews  Johnson Easthampton 

Isaburo  Nagai Tokyo,  Japan 

Bernhard  Ostrolenk Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Raynolds  Parsons North  Amherst 

Roland  Harrison  Patch Wenham 

Ralph  Cushing  Robinson    Boston 

Arthur  Harris  Sharpe    Saxonville 

Raymond  Goodale  Smith Lynn 

Raymond  Lee  Whitney Brockton 


Doctor  of   Sacred  Theology 

Francis  John  McConnell,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.; 
S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.;  LL.D.,  Wesleyan 
Univ 


Bachelor  of    Sacred  Theology 

Richard  Parker  Andrews,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jesse  Philip  Armand,  S.B.,  Moore's  Hill  Coll.  .  .    Madison,  Ind. 

Irwin  Ross  Beiler,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ Delaware,  Ohio 

Earl  Rankin  Bull,  A.B.,  Denison  Univ Dayton,  Ohio 

William  Dee  Cater,  A.B.,  Missouri  Wes.  Coll.  .  .    Cameron,  Mo. 
John  Rufus  Chaffee,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 

Univ Winchester 

Frederick  Joseph  Clark,  S.B.,  Cornell  Coll Mason  City,  la. 

Robert  Linus  Clark 

John  Leonard  Cole,  A.B.,  Williams  Coll Hoosick  Falls,  N. 

Herbert  Thomas  Coontz,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  Findlay,  Ohio. 
William  Warren  Davis,  Litt.  B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  Lancaster,  Ohio 
John  Henry  Debolt,  A.B.,  Waynesburg  Coll.  .  .  .    Mapleton,  Pa. 
Wesley  James  Dudgeon,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Mich.  .  .   Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Charles  Crawford  Gorst,  A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ.  Omaha,  Neb. 

John  Franklin  Haas,  A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.   .  .  Corder,  Mo. 

William  Southall  Handy,  A.B.,  Iowa  Wes.  Univ.  Grinnell,  la. 
Earl  David  Wesley  Hanna,  Ph.B.,  Morningside 

Coll Lawrence,  la. 

Howard  Hurlburt  Hare,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Minn.  Univ.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Walker  Harris,  A.B.,  Lawrence  Univ Benton,  Wis. 

Charles   Bently  Hess,  Ph.B.,  Scio  Coll Amsterdam,  Ohio 

Thomas  Ross  Hicks,  A.B.,  Boston  Univ Uxbridge 

Edward  Everett  Holmes,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.  Oriole,  Ind. 

Otto  Harry  Houser,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll Meadville,  Pa. 

George  Marion  Hughes,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  .  Delaware,  Ohio 

Hugh  Stoner  Jackson,  S.B.,  Simpson  Coll Orient,  la. 

Samuel  Maynard  Le  Page,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  Cumberland,  Ohio 

Reemt  Lubbers,  A.B.,  Iowa  Wes.  Univ Emden,  111. 

Roy  McCuskey,  A.B.,  W.  Va.  Wes.  Coll Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Edward  Franklin  Miller,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Decatur,  Ind. 

Henry  Earl  Moore,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Lizton,  Ind. 

Jay  Adams  Oakes,  A.B.,  Albion  Coll East  Towas,  Mich. 

Leonard  Oechsli,  A.B.,  Baker  Univ Baldwin,  Kan. 

Mark  Embury  Penney,  A.B.,  Cornell  Univ Western  Bay,  NewfTd 

Earl  Riley,  A.B.,  Moore's  Hill  Coll Greensburg,  Ind. 

Arthur  Edward  Schultz,  Litt.B.,  Univ  of  Cal.    .  .  Fullerton,  Calif. 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.  .  .  .  Barnesville,  Ohio 

Josiah  Homer  Slutz,  A.B.,  Denver  Univ Denver,  Col. 

Paul  Smith,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ Indianola,  la. 

William  Evan  Thomas,  A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.    .  .  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Henry  John  Wharton,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ Columbus,  Ohio 

Llerbert  Swan  Wilkinson,  A.M.,  Cornell  Coll.    .  .  Eugene,  Ore. 

Raymond  Alphenos  Withey,  A.B.,  Alfred  Univ.  .  West  Almond,  N.  Y. 


Diplomas  Certifying  Completion  of    Course    in 
School  of  Theology 

Armenag  Eliazar  Chuchian    Armenia,  Turkey 

William  Magwood    Henniker,  N.  H. 

Walter  Ferdinand  Whitney    Brookline,  N.  H. 


Bachelor  of  Laws 

George  Edward  Asselin Northbridge 

Patrick  Francis  Barry Riverpoint,  R.  I. 

Warren  Langmaid  Bishop Cochituate 

Mary  Alma  Bradbury ' Saco,  Me. 
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James  Farley  Cavanagh   (as  of  1909  )    Everett 

Chester  Gordon  Clark Allston 

Albert  Gardner  Coffin,  Jr Quincy 

Albert  Herman  Cohen Webster 

Maurice  Kaganovsky  Cohen    Jamaica  Plain 

Cora  Lincoln  Cudworth    Boston 

David  Joseph  Donahue Groton 

Russell  Sargent  Fenn Brookline 

Isadore  Harry  Fox Boston 

Edward  Benjamin  Goldberg Dorchester 

Bernard  Louis  Gorfinkle Dorchester 

Leonard  Jerome  Greenwood Boston 

John  Joseph  Higgins    Lawrence 

George  Arthur  Kearsley   Waltham 

Dionisio  Lamas Nuevitas,  Cuba 

Simeon  Edward  Joseph  LeGendre Lawrence 

Harry  Eber  Levenson   Roxbury 

Sadie  Marion  Lipner Roxbury 

Willard  Price  Lombard Everett 

John  Joseph  Lucas Boston 

Raymond  Placidus  McCanna    Providence,  R.  I, 

John  Michael  Mclnerney Brookline 

Edwin  Valentine  Mitchell Hartford,  Conn. 

Francis  Joseph  Monahan   Boston 

William  Joseph  Moore    Milford 

Charles  Cornelius  Murphy Abington 

Frederick  Daniel  Nichols   Taunton 

Joseph  Augustine  O'Connor Lawrence 

Charlotte  Ann  Perkins Melrose 

Edward  Mann  Peters    West  Medford 

Charles  Luke  Raysor Jamaica  Plain 

Conrad  Pratt  Richardson Brookline 

William  Matthias  Shaughnessy Ashland 

Eugene  Joseph  Sullivan    Winthrop 

John  Henry  Sullivan Taunton 

Samuel  Susser Roxbury 

Arthur  Llewellyn  Thomas    Quincy 

Edward  Carl  Thomas   Victoria,  Texas 

Maurice  Edmund  Waldron Hyde  Park 

Pius  Alban  Walsh    " Beachmont 


Master  of  Law 

James  Lewis  Edwards,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1891  Quincy 
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Master  of  Laws 

Corril  Ellsworth  Bridges,  LL.B.,  Albany  Law- 
School,  1887;  LL.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Law 
School,  1904;  LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910    .  .    Charlestown 

James  Francis  Cavanaugh   Boston 

Michael  Henry  Sullivan,   LL.B.,   Boston   Univ., 

1900   Boston 

Bachelor  of   Law 

Jay  Rogers  Benton,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ.,   1908  Belmont 
John  William  Corcoran,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll., 

1908    Brookline 

Jacob  William  DeCumbe,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

Univ.,  1908   Cleveland,  Ohio 

James  Lewis  Edwards  (as  of  1895),  A.B.,  Har- 
vard Univ.,  1891    Quincy 

Leo   McAvoy   Harlow,   A.B.,    Holy  Cross  Coll., 

1908    North  Easton 

Thomas  Poultney  Lindsay,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ., 

1904    Southboro 

James  Edward  Luby,  A.B.,  Boston  Coll.,  1908  .  .    Milford 
George  Conrad  Peterson,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ., 

1904    Plymouth 

John  Edward  Rice,  B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  Univ.,  1908  Marlboro 
Edward  Sohier  Welch,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1909  Brookline 
Chester   Tenney    Woodbury,    A.B.,    Dartmouth 

Coll.,  1907 Salem,  N.  H. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine 

Gladys  Howard  Brownell New  Bedford 

Bachelor  of  Surgery 

Frances  Low Providence,  R.  I. 

Elizabeth  Ross   Cambridge 

Marion  Shepard Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  Rowland  Sylvester,  Jr Brighton 


Doctor  of  Medicine 

Sumner  Bryden  Annis Natick 

Bernice  Annabel  Bartlett   Haverhill 
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Bertha  Lulu  Cameron Boston 

Harold  Edgar  Diehl,  A.B.,  Lafayette  Coll.,  Ch.B.  Easton,  Pa. 

George  Arthur  Folger   Melrose  Highlands 

Rudolph  Jacoby,  Jr Newburyport 

Hosanna  Maligian,  M.B Brockton 

Byzant  John  Manoogian Adabazar,  Turkey 

Katharine  Elizabeth  McCarty Dover,  N.  H. 

Lillian  Fraser  Moore Boston 

Howard  Wilbert  Norwell    Haverhill 

Jacob  Nowmisky   Boston 

Antonio  Orozco    Tezontepec,  Mexico 

Elizabeth  Rollins  Shapleigh East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Oscar  Leonard  Spencer Lynn 

Hermuth  Ulrich   North  Weymouth 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES  IN   1911 

By  Departments 

Graduate  School 33 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 65 

College  of  Agriculture 17 

School  of  Theology 46 

School  of  Law 59 

School  of   Medicine 21 

Total 241 


By  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 13 

Master  of  Arts 20 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 42 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 1 

Master  of  Law 1 

Master  of  Laws 3 

Bachelor  of  Law 11 

Bachelor  of  Laws 44 

Doctor  of  Medicine 16 

Bachelor  of  Medicine 1 

Bachelor  of  Surgery 4 

Bachelor  of  Arts 64 

Bachelor  of  Science 18 

Diplomas  from  School  of  Theology 3 

Total 241 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Boston  University  Alumni  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized "to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University."  The 
Presidents  of  the  Convocation  Chapters  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  Chapter  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  All 
graduates  of  whatever  department  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship, and,  under  certain  conditions,  those  who  have  studied 
in  Boston  University  for  a  minimum  of  two  years,  even 
though  they  did  not  graduate,  are  eligible  to  membership. 
To  this  Association  is  given  the  power  to  nominate  persons 
for  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  temporary 
officers  of  the  Association  are:  Reverend  Frederick  H. 
Knight,  Ph.  D.,  '99,  President;  Jay  R.  Benton,  Esq.,  J.  B., 
'11,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Permanent  officers  will  be 
elected  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting  in  June,  1912,  at  which 
time  also  will  occur  the  first  nomination  of  Trustees  for  the 
University. 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION 

The  University  Convocation  consists  of  all  persons  who 
have  acquired  any  degree  or  diploma  of  graduation  in  the 
University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status 
of  a  graduate  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in 
the  Convocation,  with  defined  privileges  of  representation  in 
the  government  of  the  University,  and  with  corresponding 
duties. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION  FOR  1911-1912* 

William   Marshall  Warren,  A.B.,  '87,  Ph.D.,  '92 President 

Richard  T.  Stevenson,  S.T.B.,  '77 First  Vice-President 

John  D.  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  '86 Second  Vice-President 

Nathaniel  R.   Perkins,  M.D.,  '76 Third  Vice-President 

Liverus  H.  Dorchester,  A.B.,  '86,  S.T.B.,  '89.  .Fourth  Vice-President 
Miss  Emily  L.  Clark,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  '88,  Ph.D.,  '89 

Middlesex  Circle,  Chestnut  Hill Secretary  and  Treasurer 

♦Elected  June,  1911. 
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The  Convocation  holds  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  after- 
noon of  Commencement   Day. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY— ALPHA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1911-1912* 

Rev.  Frederick  H.  Knight,  S.T.B.,  '85,  Ph.D.,  '99 President 

Rev.   Ralph  T.  Flewelling,  S.T.B.,  '02,  Ph.D.,  '09 Secretary 

176  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Louis   C.  Wright,  S.T.B.,  '07 Treasurer 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Otto,  S.T.B.,  '10 Auditor 

Rev.   Seth  C  Cary,  '69,  D.D Biographical  Secretary 

12  Brent  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

♦Elected  June,  1911. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW— BETA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1911-1912* 

Fletcher  Ranney,  LL.B.,  '86 President 

John   D.  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  '86 Vice-President 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  LL.M.,  '10 Secretary  and  Treasurer 

53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jay  R.  Benton,  J.B.,  '11 Assistant  Secretary 

♦Elected  June,  1911. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE— GAMMA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1911-1912* 

Samuel  E.  Fletcher,  M.D.,  '91 President 

Harry  J.  Lee,  M.D.,  '03 First  Vice-President 

Ruby   M.  Williams,  M.D.,  '03 Second  Vice-President 

Frank  R.  Sedgley,  M.D.,  '02 Secretary 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Herbert  D.  Boyd,  M.D.,  '92 Treasurer 

Conrad  Smith,  M.D.,  '99 Auditor 

♦Elected  June,  1911. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS— EPSILON  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1911-1912* 

Mrs.  Edward  Atherton,  A.  B.,  '84 President 

Charles  D.  Meserve,  A.  B.,  '87 First  Vice-President 

Annie  J.  Gray,  A.  B.,  '98 Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  J.  Everett  Pearson,  A.  B.,  '97 Secretary 

6  Garrison  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
S.  Edgar  Whitaker,  A.B.,  '90 Treasurer 

♦Elected  June,  1911 
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MEN'S  GRADUATE  CLUB  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Officers  for  1911-1912* 

H.  Huestis  Newton,  Esq.,  A.B.,  '83 President 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  A.B.,  '95 Vice-President 

Everett  W.  Lord,  A.B.,  '00 Executive  Secretary 

688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  W.  Kimball,  A.B.,  '94 Treasurer 

Robert  N.  Turner,  A.B.,  '06 Auditor 

Lee  C.  Hascall,  A.B.,  '8o Executive  Member 

Frank  L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  A.B.,  '98 Executive  Member 

♦Elected  September,  1911 

WOMEN'S  GRADUATE  CLUB  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Officers  for  1911-1912* 

Ruth  L.  S.  Child,  A.  B.,  '93 President 

Clara  E.  Gary,  M.D.,  '85 Vice-President 

Lucille  Gulliver,  A.B.,  '06,  A.M.,  '10 Secretary 

68  Bartlett  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Amy  F.  Acton,  LL.  B.,  '95 Treasurer 

♦Elected  March  15,  1912 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

Emma  F.  Lowd,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  '07 President 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.B.,  '02,  A.M.,  '09,  Ph.D.,  '10 Vice-President 

S.  Edgar  Whitaker,  A.B.,  '90 Secretary 

223  Hamilton  Avenue,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey 
Edward  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B.,  '96 Treasurer 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
1913 


June       2  Monday. 
June      4  Wednesday. 
June      7  Saturday. 


College:  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Commencement. 

College:  Entrance  examinations  end. 


Sept.    12  Friday. 
Sept.    17  Wednesday. 

Sept.    18  Thursday. 


Sept. 

19  Friday. 

Sept. 

27  Saturday. 

Sept. 

29  Monday. 

Sept. 

30  Tuesday. 

Oct. 

1  Wednesday 

Oct. 

2  Thursday. 

Oct. 

8  Wednesday. 

Oct. 

14  Tuesday. 

Nov. 

14  Friday. 

Nov.     26  Wednesday. 

Nov.     29  Saturday. 
Dec.     20  Saturday. 


Dec.     24  Wednesday. 


SUMMER  VACATION 

College:  Entrance  examinations  begin. 

College:  Entrance  examinations  end. 

Theological  School:  Opening  day. 

College:  Registration  day. 

Theological  School:  Lectures  begin. 

College:  Lectures  begin. 

College:  Registration  day  for  Teachers'  Courses. 

Law  School:  Registration  day  for  new  students. 

Law  School:  Registration  day  for  other  students. 

Law  School:  Lectures  begin. 

Medical  School:  Lectures  begin,  11.00  a.m. 

Theological  School:  Matriculation  day. 

Graduate  School:  Outline  of  Ph.D.  dissertation  due. 

College:  Special  examinations. 

Graduate  School:  Outline  of  A.M.  thesis  due. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins.    College:  1  p.m. 

Other  departments  at  close  of  day. 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 
Law  School:  Christmas  recess  begins. 
Medical  School:  First  term  ends. 
Theological  School:  Christmas  recess  begins. 
College:  Christmas  recess  begins. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


Jan. 

3  Saturday. 

Jan. 

5  Monday. 

Jan. 

6  Tuesday. 

Jan. 

19  Monday. 

Jan. 

27  Tuesday. 

Jan. 

30  Friday. 

Feb. 

2  Monday. 

Feb. 

5  Thursday. 

Feb. 

7  Saturday. 

Feb. 

11  Wednesday. 

Mar. 

13  Friday. 

Mar. 

14  Saturday. 

Mar. 

23  Monday. 

Mar. 

28  Saturday. 

April 

6  Monday. 

April 

7  Tuesday. 

April 

9  Thursday. 

April 

15  Wednesday. 

April 

18  Saturday. 

April 

29  Wednesday. 

May 

14  Thursday. 

May- 

18  Monday. 

May 

27  Wednesday. 

June 

2  Tuesday. 

June 

3  Wednesday. 

1914 

Theological  School:  Christmas  recess  ends. 

Law  School:  Christmas  recess  ends,  9.15  a.m. 

Medical  School:  Second  term  begins. 

College:  Christmas  recess  ends. 

College:  First  Semester  examinations  begin. 

College:  First  Semester  examinations  end. 

Law  School:  First  Semester  ends. 

Law  School:  Second  Semester  begins. 

College:  Registration  day.    Second  Semester. 

College:  Registration  day  for  Teachers'  Courses. 

College  and  Theological  School:  Day  of  Prayer. 

College:  Special  examinations. 

Medical  School :  Second  term  ends. 

Medical  School:  Third  term  begins. 

Law  School:  Spring  recess  begins. 

Law  School:  Spring  recess  ends,  9.15  a.m. 

Theological  School:  Easter  recess  begins. 

College:  Easter  recess  begins. 

College:  Easter  recess  ends. 

Theological  School:  Easter  recess  ends. 

Graduate  School:  Final  form  of  Ph.D.  dissertation 

due. 
Graduate  School:    Final  form  of  A.M.  thesis  due. 
College:  Second  Semester  examinations  begin. 
College:  Second  Semester  examinations  end. 
Medical  School:  Third  term  ends. 
Commencement. 


Washington's  Birthday  (February  22),  Patriots'  Day  (April  19),  Memorial 
Day  (May  30),  and  Columbus  Day  (October  12)  are  University  holidays. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  University  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  The  three  men  named  in  the  charter 
as  the  original  corporators  were  Isaac  Rich,  Esquire,  Lee 
Claflin,  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  all  of  whom  had  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  government  of  one  or  more  of  the  older  New 
England  colleges. 

The  Corporation. —  The  power  to  hold  and  administer 
funds,  establish  departments  of  instruction,  appoint  officers, 
and,  in  general,  to  direct  the  administration,  vests  in  the  Cor- 
poration, whose  legal  title  is  "The  Trustees  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity."  The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
ex  officio,  and  five  classes  of  Trustees,  elected  from  year  to  year 
for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  Trustees  have  similar  powers 
under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  University  Council. —  The  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments  constitute  the  Univer- 
sity Council.  To  it  belongs,  among  other  duties,  that  of  secur- 
ing a  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  interdepartmental  questions 
of  administration. 

The  University  Senate. —  The  members  of  the  University 
Council,  together  with  all  the  regular  professors  in  the  different 
Schools  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  constitute  the  University 
Senate.  All  promotions  to  degrees  are  in  the  name  of  this  body 
and  of  this  Corporation. 

The  University  Convocation. —  This  body  consists  of  all 
persons  who  have  acquired  any  degree  or  diploma  of  graduation 
in  the  University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status 
of  a  graduate,  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in  the 
Convocation,  with  defined  privileges  of  representation  in  the 
government  of  the  University,  and  with  corresponding  duties. 

Visiting  Committees. —  These  are  annually  appointed  by 
the  Trustees,  for  the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  several  Col- 
leges and  Schools,  and  for  the  making  of  reports  to  the  Cor- 
poration. The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  on  a  College  or  School  is  in  each  case  ex  officio 
chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  said  College  or  School, 
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and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  calling  the  meetings,  and  of 
presenting  to  the  Trustees  the  reports  of  the  visitors. 

NEW  FOUNDATIONS 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  the 
University.  The  amounts  named  may  be  given  at  one  time  or 
may  be  the  total  of  smaller  sums  given  at  various  times. 

New  Foundations. —  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing 
to  Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  institution,  shall  receive  the  title  of 
Associate  Founder  of  Boston  University,  and  be  published  as  such 
before  the  list  of  Trustees  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University, 
for  any  purpose  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less 
than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  shall  receive  the  title  of 
Honorable  Patron  of  Boston  University,  and  be  duly  published 
as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Professorship  in  any  department  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  giving  name  to  such  Professorship.  In  like 
manner  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Associate  Professorship, 
shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the  same  privilege. 

IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  found  a 
University  Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  department  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  naming  such  Fellowship  or  Lectureship, 
and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 

V.  University  scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall 
be  of  three  different  classes  —  first,  second,  third,  according  as 
the  endowment  is  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  any  person  or  persons  founding  a  scholarship 
of  any  class,  or  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  same,  and  of  nominating  its  first  incumbent. 


SUGGESTED  FORMS  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  at  their  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  [the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts;  or  the  School  of  Law;  or  the  School  of  Medicine;  or  the  School  of  The- 
ology; or  for  any  other  purpose  the  donor  may  suggest). 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  kept  permanently  as  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Funds  of  said  Uni- 
versity, and  to  be  called  the Fund.    The 

income  of  this  fund  shall  be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  to  aid 
deserving  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  [or  other  specified  department]. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  kept  permanently  as  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Funds  of  said  Uni- 
versity. The  income  of  this  fund  shall  be  safely  invested  as  an  Endowment  for  the 

support  of  [a  Lectureship  of ,  or  a  Professorship  of 

,  or  a  Fellowship  in  the  Graduate  School],  [or  for  any  other 

purpose  desired  by  the  donor]. 
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FOUNDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

ISAAC  RICH  LEE  CLAFLIN  JACOB  SLEEPER 

ASSOCIATE   FOUNDERS 

ALDEN  SPEARE,  EDWARD  H.  DUNN,  ROSWELL  R.  ROBINSON 


THE  CORPORATION 

JOHN  L.  BATES,  LL.D.,  President 

GEORGE  A.  DUNN,  A.B.,  Vice-President 

GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  S.T.D.,  Secretary 

SILAS  PEIRCE,  Treasurer 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 

Term  Expires  1914 
John  L.  Bates,  LL.D.  Horace  A.  Moses 

Rev.  Dillon  Bronson,  S.T.D.  William  W.  Potter 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters,  S.T.D.         John  A.  Sullivan,  LL.B. 
Alonzo  R.  Weed,  LL.B. 

Term  Expires  1915 
Mrs.  Isabel  P.  Cushman  Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin,  Ph.D. 

George  A.  Dunn,  A.B.  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  LL.B. 

Charles  Leeds,  M.D.  Rev.  William  I.  Ward 

Daniel  G.  Wing 

Term  Expires  1916 
Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.D.  Elizabeth  C.  Northup,  A.M. 

Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  S.T.D.  Roswell  R.  Roblnson 

Frank  W.  Kimball,  A.B.  Rev.  Danlel  Steele,  S.T.D. 

Rev.  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  D.D. 

Term  Expires  1917 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  A.B.  H.  Clifford  Gallagher 

William  M.  Butler,  LL.B.  Henry  C.  Graton 

Rev.  James  W.  Campbell,  Ph.D.         Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  LL.D. 

Silas  Peirce 

Term  Expires  1918 
Josiah  H.  Benton,  LL.D.  Lee  Claflin  Hascall,  A.B. 

Edward  T.  Burrowes  Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard,  S.T.D. 

Walter  G.  Garrttt  Edward  Ray  Speare,  Ph.B. 

Wdlbert  F.  Gilman,  A.B.  George  F.  Willett 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
Josiah  H.  Benton  Joel  M.  Leonard 

George  A.  Dunn  Silas  Peirce 

H.  Clifford  Gallagher  E.  Ray  Speare 

Alonzo  R.  Weed 
The  President  of  the  University  and  the  President 
of  the  Corporation 


William  M.  Butler 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Alonzo  R.  Weed 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
John  W.  Hamilton  Henry  C.  Graton 

Dillon  Bronson  Horace  A.  Moses 

Edward  T.  Burrowes  Willard  T.  Perrln 

George  S.  Butters  Roswell  R.  Robinson 

James  W.  Campbell  Lauress  J.  Birney,  ex  oj[ 


Josiah  H.  Benton 
William  M.  Butler 
Austin  B.  Fletcher 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Arthur  P.  Rugg 
John  A.  Sullivan 
Alonzo  R.  Weed 
Homer  Albers,  ex  officio 


Charles  Leeds 
Joel  M.  Leonard 
William  W.  Potter 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Allen  A.  Stockdale 

William  I.  Ward 

John  P.  Sutherland,  ex  officio 


George  S.  Butters 
Joel  M.  Leonard 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Willard  T.  Perrin 

William  E.  Huntington,  ex  officio 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
George  A.  Dunn  Silas  Peirce 

Walter  G.  Garritt  E.  Ray  Speare 

WlLBERT  F.  GlLMAN  GEORGE  F.  WlLLETT 

Lee  C.  Hascall  Daniel  G.  Wing 

Frank  W.  Kimball  William  M.  Warren,  ex  officio 


Dillon  Bronson 
George  A.  Dunn 


NOMINATIONS 

Joel  M.  Leonard 
Alonzo  R.  Weed 
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THE  VISITING  COMMITTEES 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
E.  Ray  Speare,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Blackett  George  H.  Martin 

♦Mrs.  Dillon  Bronson  George  H.  Plimpton 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Atherton  Franklin  B.  Dyer 

William  F.  Bradbury  *Mrs.  Emily  B.  Burnham 

Ray  G.  Huling 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 
Enoch  C.  Adams  *  Willi  am  B.  Snow 

Lee  Claflin  Hascall  Leonard  P.  Ayres 

Term  Expires  June,  1917 
Clarence  H.  Dempsey  *Mrs.  Emily  A.  O'Brien 

George  P.  Hitchcock  Lucius  H.  Bugbee 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
Rev.  Wlllard  T.  Perrin,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1913 
Rev.  William  A.  Shanklin  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee 

Rev.  John  Galbraith  *Rev.  C.  E.  Spaulding 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 
Rev.  William  W.  Bowers  Rev.  J.  S.  Wadsworth 

Rev.  William  R.  Newhall  *Rev.  Charles  S.  Nutter 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Rice  Rev.  Charles  M.  Melden 

Rev.  William  A.  Wood  *Rev.  Ralph  T.  Flewelllng 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Nies  H.  L.  Wriston 

Rev.  W.  G.  Richardson  *Rev.  Louis  M.  Flocken 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
William  M.  Butler,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 
Henry  K.  Braley  *John  P.  Leahy 

Frederick  D.  Ely 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 
Joseph  J.  Feely  *William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 
Charles  A.  DeCourcy  *M.  J.  Murray 

L.  E.  Hitchcock 

Term  Expires  June,  1917 
Walter  I.  Badger  *  James  M.  Olmstead 

C.  F.  Jenney 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
Frank  C.  Richardson,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 
H.  A.  Whitmarsh  *Amanda  C.  Bray 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 
Mary  R.  Lakeman  *Henry  E.  Spalding 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 
Carl  Grisand  *Frank  A.  Gardner 

Term  Expires  June,  1917 
Nathaniel  R.  Perkins  *Caroline  Y.  Wentworth 

♦Elected  by  a  Chapter  of  the  University  Convocation. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


FACULTY 

GENERAL  ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Dean,  and  Professor  of  Law 

FRANK  E.  ALLARD,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Physical  Economics 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  32  Monument  Square,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Anatomy 

CHARLES  ALMY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  1043  Tremont  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

WARREN  O.  AULT,  A.M.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Histoby 

WILLIAM  G.  AURELIO,  A.M.,  75  Hancock  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Greek 

F.  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  42  Newcastle  Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts ....  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Sctence 
JOHN  M.  BARKER,  Ph.D.,  37  Ashton  Park,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Sociology 

CHARLES  N.  BARNEY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  411  Massachusetts  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Physiology 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Otology 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  LL.D.,  102  Ames  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 
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LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D.,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Dean,  and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology 

AGNES  KNOX  BLACK,  E.B.,  50  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Elocution 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D.,  50  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  English  Literature 

HELEN  L.  BLACKWELL,  148  Waverley  Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Gymnastics 

HAROLD  M.  BOWMAN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

J.  MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  11  Ashburton  Place 

School  of  Law .Secretary;  Instructor 

ALBERT  S.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

J.  EMMONS  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  477  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

PERCY  G.  BROWNE,  M.D.,  93  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Chest  Diseases 

ROBERT  E.  BRUCE,  Ph.D.,  9  Central  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Mathematics 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Rostock,  Germany 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  Emeritus 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek 

EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.B.,  84  State  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 

EDWARD  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.D.,  223  Warren  Street,  Roxbury 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

DONALD  CAMERON,  Ph.D.,  16  Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Latin 

GEORGE  C.  CELL,  Ph.D.,  371  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Historical  Theology 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER,  M.D.,  259  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  S.T.D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  439  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  Emeritus 

LOWELL  T.  CLAPP,  Ph.C,  439  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics 

JOHN  E.  CLARKE,  Ph.D.,  18  Centre  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Education 


FACULTY  17 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Dermatology 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Mathematics 

FREDERICK  W.  COLBURN,  M.D.,  230  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Otology 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases 

JAMES  F.  COLBY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

CLARENCE  CRANE,  M.D.,  224  Huntington  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery 

OWEN  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  LL.M.,  159  Devonshire  Street 

School  of  Law Instructor 

CHARLES  T.  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Court  House 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

DANA  F.  DOWNING,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Physiology 

MICHAEL  J.  DWYER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Ames  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.D.,  1138  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Obstetrics 

FREDERICK  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Gymnastics 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Gynecology 

SAMUEL  J.  ELDER,  LL.D.,  1101  Pemberton  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

LUCILIUS  A.  EMERY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

GEORGE  H.  FALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  12  Evelyn  Court,  Maiden,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Lecturer  on  Political  Institutions 

ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  87  Milk  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

RALPH  W.  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

SOLOMON  C.  FULLER,  M.D.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Laboratory  Instructor  in  Histology 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  20  Fairmount  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

♦FRANK  GOODWIN,  A.M.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Professor  Emeritus 

*  Deceased,  June  7, 1912. 
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FREDERICK  W.  HALSEY,  M.D.,  272  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Special  Diseases 

WILLIAM  A.  HAM,  M.D.,  1799  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

FRANK  L.  HITCHCOCK,  Ph.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Mathematics 

ALBERT  W.  HORR,  M.D.,  14  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

MARION  R.  HORTON,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

NEIDHARD  H.  HOUGHTON,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat 

ALONZO  G.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  636  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine  ....  Associate  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery 
CHARLES  T.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  406  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 

HAROLD  O.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Materia  Medica 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Graduate  School Dean 

GEORGE  A.  KEARSLEY,  LL.B.,  Tremont  Building 

School  of  Law Instructor 

**NORTON  ADAMS  KENT,  Ph.D.,  4  Arlington  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Physics 

WILLIAM  A.  KNEELAND,  A.B.,  J.B.,  6  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Law Instructor 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  22  Rockland  Ave.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Hebrew 

MARY  A.  LEAVITT,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anaesthesia 

HARRY  J.  LEE,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Applled  Anatomy 

WESLEY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  281  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

BENJAMIN  T.  LORING,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Microscopy 

HENRY  T.  LUMMUS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

SAMUEL  J.  MacWATTERS,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory,  Church  Music 

JOHN  E.  MACY,  LL.M.,  19  Congress  Street 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

MARTHA  E.  MANN,  M.D.,  2  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology 

**On  leave  of  absence,  1913-1914. 
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JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  310  Commonwealth  Avenue 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Music 

WILLIAM  E.  McKEE,  LL.M.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law , Instructor 

LEROY  M.  S.  MINER,  D.M.D.,  M.D.,  153  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

J.  HERBERT  MOORE,  M.D.,  1339  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D.,  97  Hemenway  Street 

Boston  University The  President 

LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D.,  226  Clifton  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Chemistry 

CLARENCE  L.  NEWTON,  Ph.B.,  J.M.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

HOWARD  W.  NOWELL,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Pathology 

JAMES  M.  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  J.U.D.,  125  Post  Office  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Surgery 

N.  EMMONS  PAINE,  M.D.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 

FRANK  W.  PATCH,  M.D.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

WILLARD  A.  PAUL,  M.D.,  Hotel  Puritan 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Gynecology 

JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

ROBERT  J.  PEASLEE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Manchester,  N.H. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D.,  312  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 

Sanskrit 
WILSON  F.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  177  Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Gynecology 

ALBERT  E.  PILLSBURY,  A.M.,  6  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRED  S.  PIPER,  M.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.D.,  8  Cumberland  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 

JOHN  P.  RAND,  M.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine 
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SILAS  D.  REED,  A.B.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Ph.D.,  99  Bartlett  Avenue,  Arlington,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Latin 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nasal  Diseases 

EDGAR  J.  RICH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  1004  Pemberton  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases;  Registrar 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  35  Shepard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Religious  Psychology 

ARTHUR  H.  RING,  M.D.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Neuro-Pathology 

J.  ARNOLD  ROCKWELL,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 

ALLAN  W.  ROWE,  Ph.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Chemistry 

EDWIN  P.  RUGGLES,  M.D.,  420  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

ORREN  B.  SANDERS,  M.D.,  358  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases 

JOHN  R.  SHANNON,  D.D.,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  LL.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

J.  WALTER  SCHIRMER,  M.D.,  4  Highland  Ave.,  Needham,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Sanitary  Science 

DALLAS  L.  SHARP,  A.B.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  English 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  S.T.D.,  383  Cherry  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  A.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRANK  L.  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  J.M.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

CONRAD  SMITH,  M.D.,  143  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Nasal  Diseases 

EDWIN  W.  SMITH,  M.D.,  374  Marlborough  Street 

School  of  Medicine. Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

ORVIL  W.  SMITH,  A.B.,  J.B.,  401  Sears  Building 

School  of  Law Instructor 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  M.D.,  638  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Operative  Surgery 
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GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  433  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology 

OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine ....  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M.,  182  Elm  Street,  North  Cambridge 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Greek 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

W.  K.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Medical  Diagnosis 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  Emeritus 

JOHN  H.  URICH,  M.D.,  424  Columbus  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Dermatology 

BENJAMIN  W.  VAN  RIPER,  Ph.D.,  885  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  131  Davis  Avenue,  Brookline 

School  of  Theology. .  .  Professor  of  Religions;  President  Emeritus 
WILLIAM  M.  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  28  Hawthorn  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Dean,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  H.  WAITERS,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Pathology;  Curator 

SAMUEL  M.  WAXMAN,  Ph.D.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Melrose  Hlds.,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

DAVID  W.  WELLS,  M.D.,  The  Westminster,  Copley  Square 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  Emeritus 

WILLIAM  F.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  398  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  421  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Experimental  Physiology 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Biology 

DeWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgery 

GEORGE  H.  WILKINS,  M.D.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

CHANDLER  M.  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

NELSON  M.  WOOD,  M.D.,  72  High  Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

ALICE  S.  WOODMAN,  M.D.,  816  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  en  Histology 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment of  Boston  University.  It  occupies  the  University 
Building,  688  Boylston  Street. 

Detailed  information  about  admission,  courses  of  study, 
fees,  scholarships,  and  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean,  William  Marshall  Warren. 

CALENDAR,  1913-1914 

Commencement  of  College  Year Wednesday,  June  4,  1913 

Entrance  Examinations:    Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, June  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  1913. 

SUMMER  VACATION 

Entrance  Examinations:  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, September  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  1913. 

Opening  Day,  Registration Thursday,  Sept.  18,  1913 

Registration  for  Teachers'  Courses Saturday,  Sept.  27,  1913 

Special  Examinations Friday,  Nov.  14,  1913 

Christmas  Recess  begins Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  1913 

Exercises  resumed Tuesday,  Jan.  6,  1914 

First  Semester  Examinations January  19-27,  1914 

MID- YEAR  RECESS 

Registration  Day,  Second  Semester Thursday,  Feb.  5,  1914 

Registration  for  Teachers'  Courses Saturday,  Feb.  7,  1914 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  1914 

Special  Examinations Friday,  Mar.  13,  1914 

Easter  Recess April  9-15,  1914 

Second  Semester  Examinations May  18-27,  1914 

Commencement  Day Wednesday,  June  3,  1914 

Holidays:  Columbus  Day  (October  12);  Thanksgiving  Recess,  from 
1  p.  M.  Wednesday  through  the  week;  Washington's  Birthday  (February 
22);  Patriots'  Day  (April  19);  and  Memorial  Day  (May  30). 
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LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

DEAN    AND    PROFESSOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR    EMERITUS    OF    GREEK 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 

MARSHALL  LIVINGSTON  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND    SANSKRIT 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF    GREEK 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

EBENEZER  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    CHEMISTRY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    BIOLOGY 

DALLAS  LORE  SHARP,  A.B.,  S.T.B. 

PROFESSOR   OF   ENGLISH 

AGNES  KNOX  BLACK 

SNOW   PROFESSOR   OF   ELOCUTION 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  RICE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LATIN 

NORTON  ADAMS  KENT,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   PHYSICS 

WILLIAM  GOODWIN  AURELIO,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF    GREEK 

ROBERT  E.  BRUCE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   MATHEMATICS 
25 
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JOHN  EASTMAN  CLARKE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF   EDUCATION   AND   SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE   HISTORY   AND   THEORY   OF    MUSIC 

DONALD  CAMERON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LATIN 

BENJAMIN  W.  Van  RIPER,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

HELEN  LOUISE  BLACKWELL 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    GYMNASTICS 

GEORGE  HOWARD  FALL,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

LECTURER   ON   POLITICAL   AND   JURAL   INSTITUTIONS 

SAMUEL  MONTEFIORE  WAXMAN,  Ph.D. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 

SAMUEL  W.  COLE 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   MUSIC 

WARREN  ORTMAN  AULT,  A.M. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    HISTORY 

FRANK  LAUREN  HITCHCOCK,  Ph.D. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    MATHEMATICS 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    GYMNASTICS 


MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    NEW   TESTAMENT    STUDIES 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF    SEMITIC   LANGUAGES 

GEORGE  CROFT  CELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY 


HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

LECTURER  IN  LAW  AND  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

FRANK  L.  SIMPSON,  J.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF    LAW 

JOHN  E.  MACY,  LL.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 
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CHANDLER  MASON  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M. 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   OF   LAW 

HAROLD  M.  BOWMAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

LECTURER  IN   LAW 

JAMES  F.  COLBY,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

LECTURER   IN   LAW 


JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OBSERVATORY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

DIRECTOR   OF   GYMNASTICS   FOR   MEN 

HELEN  LOUISE  BLACKWELL 

DIRECTOR   OF   GYMNASTICS   FOR   WOMEN 

EVERETT  W.  LORD,  A.M. 

EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY 

MARION  ELIZABETH  WEST,  A.B. 

SECRETARY   TO   THE   DEAN 

MABEL  FLORA  BARNUM,  A.B. 

ACTING   LIBRARIAN 

FREDERICK  BUTTERFIELD  KNIGHT 

GRACE  WINSHIP  STUDLEY 

LEWIS  ALANSON  BRIGHAM 

ALICE  WHEELER  HAMMOND 

SENIOR   PROCTORS 

ELINOR  GLOVER  ROBINSON 
RALPH  TAYLOR  ANDEM 

JUNIOR   PROCTORS 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FACULTY 
Secretary,  Professor  Bruce. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Professor  Cameron. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  commit- 
tees. 

Admission.    Dean  Warren,  Chairman;  Professors  Coit,  Geddes, 
Taylor,  Newell,  and  Rice. 

Athletics.     Professor  Weysse,  Chairman;  Professors  Coit  and 
Kent,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

Courses  of  Study.     Professor  Coit,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren, 
Professors  Baldwin,  Weysse,  and  Rice. 

Discipline.     Dean  Warren,  Chairman;  Professors  Aurelio  and 
Cameron. 

Library.      Professor    Black,    Chairman;    Professors    Perrin, 
Taylor,  and  Newell,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

Major  and  Minor  Work.    Professor  Bruce,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sors Kent  and  Aurelio. 

Official    Publications.      Professor    Taylor,    Chairman;    Dean 
Warren  and  Professor  Sharp. 

Registration.     Professor   Coit,   Chairman;   Professors   Bruce 
and  Clarke;  Dr.  Waxman. 

Scholarship.     Professor  Perrin,  Chairman;  Professors  Black, 
Sharp,  Aurelio,  Clarke,  and  Cameron;  Dr.  Waxman. 

Students*  Activities.     Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Dean  War- 
ren, Professors  Baldwin,  Newell,  Bruce,  and  Marshall. 

Teachers'  Courses.    Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren, 
Professors  Geddes,  Perrin,  Taylor,  Kent,  Rice,  and  Marshall. 
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ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  by  certificate,  by  examinations,  or  by 
a  combination  of  both  methods. 

Teachers  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  under  the 
provisions  stated  on  page  44. 

Students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing.    See  page  43. 

Qualified  candidates  wishing  to  pursue  particular  subjects 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students.    See  page  43. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
other  Departments  of  Boston  University.    See  page  45. 

Teachers  and  other  qualified  students  wishing  enrolment  in 
the  Saturday  and  Late  Afternoon  Courses  are  referred  to  pages 
44  and  100. 

Methods  or  Admission 

I.  Admission  by  Certificate.  Entrance  certificates,  ad- 
mitting students  on  probation  for  one  semester,  will  be  accepted 
from  accredited  schools.  The  certificates  must  be  filled  out 
upon  blank  forms  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  and  may  be  signed  only  by  the  principal  of  an 
accredited  school.  They  are  valid  for  but  one  year  after  the 
candidate  leaves  the  accredited  school.  Valid  certificates  ex- 
empt the  candidate  from  entrance  examination  in  the  subjects 
they  cover.  Partial  certificates  will  be  accepted;  such  certifi- 
cates must  cover  at  least  eight  of  the  subjects  or  subdivisions  in 
which  entrance  credit  is  sought;  the  candidate  must  gain  credit 
in  his  remaining  subjects  by  examination.  See  Admission  by 
Certificate  and  Examination,  page  30. 

Within  New  England,  accredited  schools  are  those  approved 
by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  Ap- 
plications for  the  Board's  approval  may  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis,  Providence, 
R.  L,  before  April  1  of  the  academic  year  preceding  that  for 
which  the  privilege  of  certification  is  desired.  Outside  of  New 
England,  accredited  schools  are  those  approved  by  the  Faculty 
of  this  college;  applications  for  such  approval  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean. 
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II.  Admission  by  Examination.  Entrance  examinations 
in  specified  subjects  are  held  at  the  College  Building,  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  Boston,  in  June  and  September 
on  the  dates  given  below.  In  June  simultaneous  examinations, 
under  the  charge  of  duly  appointed  examiners,  may  be  held  in 
other  places  than  Boston.  Principals  desiring  this  accommo- 
dation are  requested  to  address  the  Dean  of  the  College  before 
May  15,  specifying  the  subjects  and  the  number  of  examination 
papers  needed  in  each. 

Boston  University  accepts  applicable  credits  earned  in  the 
examinations  conducted  at  various  points  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Applications  for  the  Board's  next 
examinations  in  New  England  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office 
Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  upon  blanks  to  be  obtained 
in  advance.  Applications  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  June  2,  1913. 

III.  Admission  by  Certificate  and  Examination.  Can- 
didates may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  part  by  certifi- 
cate and  in  remaining  part  by  examinations,  provided  the  certifi- 
cate gives  credit  in  eight  of  the  fifteen  subjects  requisite. 

Definition  of  Subjects 
The  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  admission  may  obtain 
credit,  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  are  these: 

Algebra.  —  Algebra  1,  Elementary.  Including  Radical  Forms,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  Rational  Exponents,  Quadratic  Equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents, 
Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 

Algebra  2,  Advanced.  Including  Permutations  and  Combinations,  Com- 
plex Numbers,  Determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  with 
the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  simultaneous  equations,  Theory 
of  Equations  sufficient  to  include  Descartes's  Rule  of  Signs  and  Horner's 
Method. 

Chemistry. —  An  elementary  course  including  laboratory  work  and  re- 
quiring the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  exercises  a  week  for  one  year. 
The  candidate's  notebook  of  laboratory  work,  indorsed  by  the  teacher, 
must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
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English. —  No  candidate  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs,  will  be  accepted 
in  English. 

The  examinations  in  English  are  based  on  the  following  recommendations 
adopted  February  22,  1909,  by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English: 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of  correct  and 
clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelli- 
gence, and  appreciation. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. —  The  first  object  requires  in- 
struction in  grammar  and  composition.  English  grammar  should  ordina- 
rily be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and  gram- 
matical accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  written 
work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  composition  govern- 
ing punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
whole  composition,  including  letter-writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered; 
and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  through- 
out the  secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  nar- 
ration, description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple 
outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  stu- 
dent's personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  from  his  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in 
language  and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of 
teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good 
English  in  his  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature. —  The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books, 
headed  respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a 
progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with 
both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  encour- 
aged to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both  in  verse 
and  in  prose.  He  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most 
important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  reads  and  with 
their  place  in  literary  history. 

FOR  1913,  1914 

A.  Reading. —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should 
read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon 
details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he 
reads. 

The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  which  at  least  ten  units*  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group: 
*  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with 
the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's  Mneid.  The 
Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in  the  best  English  translations. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Ccesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field; either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens's 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's 
Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings;  Thack- 
eray's The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Selections  from  Lin- 
coln, including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence 
Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace 
Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  The  Oregon 
Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowl- 
edge, A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  An  Inland 
Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  777,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Cole- 
ridge's The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Poe's  The  Raven,  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the 
City. 

B.  Study. —  This  part  of  the  requirement  continues  the  student's  earlier 
reading,  with  greater  stress  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.     For  this  close 
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reading  are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay: 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  either 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination. —  However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be 
considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or 
other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  Reading;  and  it 
may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of 
rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student's 
general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books  prescribed  for  reading,  the 
form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs  on 
several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber. The  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  plot, 
character  development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as  may 
be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  candi- 
date may  be  questioned  upon  the  practical  essentials,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  the  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence  reason- 
ably difficult,  and  good  usages  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  Study.  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  para- 
graphs; the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  Study, 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will 
provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate  may 
make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study  will 
consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the 
meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities 
of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the 
authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which 
they  belong. 

FOR  1915,  1916,  1917,   1918,  1919 
The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accu- 
racy, intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  first  object  requires  instruction  in 
grammar  and  composition.    English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed 
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in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy 
should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the 
four  years.  The  principles  of  English  composition  governing  punctuation, 
the  use  of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mastered; 
and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout 
the  secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter- 
writing,  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is 
advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal 
experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as 
from  his  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and 
composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all 
branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his 
recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature. — The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books, 
headed  respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  pro- 
gressive course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both 
lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to 
commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works 
he  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

A.  Reading. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit 
of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving 
him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read 
the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details 
that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections 
are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at 
least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII, 
XXI ;  the  A  eneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  A  eneid  should  be  read  in  English 
translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from  this 
group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare. —  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John, 
Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar*  Macbeth* 
Hamlet* 

*  If  not  chosen  for  study  under  B. 
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Group  III.  Prose  Fiction. —  Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages); 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to 
Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney,  Evelina;  Scott's  novels,  any  one;  Jane 
Austen's  novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee; 
Dickens's  novels,  any  one;  Thackeray's  novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels, 
any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!  or  Hereward,  the 
Wake;  Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes, 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or 
Master  of  Ballantrae;  Cooper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe,  Selected  Tales;  Haw- 
thorne, The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice-Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc. —  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selections  from  the  Taller  and  Spectator  (about  200 
pages);  Boswell,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages); 
Franklin,  Autobiography;  Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Sou  they,  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb,  selections  from 
the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages) ;  Lockhart,  selections  from  the  Life  of 
Scott  (about  200  pages);  Thackeray,  lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele 
in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay,  any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great, 
Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about 
200  pages);  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies  or  Selections  (about  150  pages);  Dana, 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln,  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last 
Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir 
or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden;  Lowell, 
Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Huxley, 
Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk; 
a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and 
later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry. —  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II 
and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B) ;  Gold- 
smith, The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock; 
a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick 
and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge, 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or 
Marmion;  Macaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
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Armada,  Iwy;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus" — , 
Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman; 
selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, and  Whittier. 

B.  Study. — This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid 
upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four 
groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.   Drama. —  Shakespeare,  Jidius  Ccesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry. —  Milton,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas.  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book 
IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  {First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory. —  Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  two  Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union; 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays. —  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. —  However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be 
considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other 
essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  ques- 
tions upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual 
words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modem 
English  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors.  The  main 
test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme 
through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read, 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  pro- 
vide several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may 
make  his  own  selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four 
hundred  words  per  hour. 
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The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  denned 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a  list 
of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be  made 
the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  questions 
upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may 
also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the 
periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

French. —  1.   Elementary.     2.  Advanced. 
For  fuller  definition,  see  German. 

Geometry. —  Geometry  1.  Plane.  Including  the  general  properties  of 
plane  rectilinear  figures,  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles,  similar 
polygons,  areas,  regular  polygons,  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  Numer- 
ous original  exercises. 

Geometry  2.  Solid.  Including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space, 
the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones; 
the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle.    Numerous  original  exercises 

Students  planning  special  work  in  Physics  are  advised  to  present  Geom- 
etry 2  in  entrance,  as  thereby  they  may  pursue  simultaneously  courses 
otherwise  to  be  taken  consecutively. 

German. —  1.   Elementary.     2.  Advanced. 

In  both  Elementary  French  and  Elementary  German,  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  grammatical  forms  and  construction  is  expected;  also  ability  to 
translate  simple  prose  and  to  compose  in  the  language  simple  sentences 
based  upon  the  matter  read. 

In  Advanced  French  and  Advanced  German,  the  requirements  include: 

1.  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar;  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence;  familiarity  with  the  syntax  of  the  language. 

2.  Ability  to  translate  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty  —  to  be  acquired 
by  reading  at  least  400  pages  additional  to  the  elementary  requirement. 

3.  Ability  to  write  in  the  language  a  short  theme  based  upon  one  of  the 
stories  read;  and  to  write  fluently  from  dictation. 

From  the  beginning  the  student  should  be  trained  to  translate  into  the 
foreign  languages,  both  in  writing  and  orally,  passages  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 
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Greek. —  1.  The  translation  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon  at  sight 
(suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books  of  the 

Anabasis). 

2.  The  translation  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad  at  sight,  with  a 
supplied  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words.  (Suited  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  read  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad.) 

3.  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

History. —  1.   Greek;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Botsford's  History  of 

Greece. 

2.  Roman;  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  as  much  as  is  contained  in 
Botsford's  History  of  Rome,  Chapters  I-XI. 

3.  English;  a  course  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

4.  American;  as  English. 

Latin. —  1.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Authors  recommended  are  Caesar,  Nepos,  Eutropius,  Aulus  Gellius. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  six  orations  of  Cicero.  Authors  recommended  are 
Cicero  and  Sallust. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  Mneid.  Authors  rec- 
ommended are  Vergil  and  Ovid. 

4.  The  translation  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  at  sight. 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  narrative. 

6.  Reading  of  Latin  not  included  in  Latin  1-5,  at  least  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year;  and  Latin  Prose  composition  not  included  in  preparation 
for  Latin  5;  at  least  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin 
Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  with  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining Latin  sentences,  and  should  continue  throughout  the  course.  From 
the  outset  the  student  should  be  trained  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each 
word, —  and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence, —  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  is  shown  by  what  has  pre- 
ceded and  by  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  translation, 
however,  should  be  neither  a  mechanical  metaphrase,  nor  a  loose  paraphrase. 
The  full  meaning,  when  gathered  as  described  above,  should  be  expressed 
in  clear  and  natural  English.  The  habit  of  accurate  reading  in  the  original 
order  of  the  words  should  be  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation  for  all 
translating. 
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The  school  work  in  Latin  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing 
from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suit- 
able passages  by  heart  is  also  useful,  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  systematic  work  in  composition  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already 
studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Music. —  1.   Harmony. 

A.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects: 

Notation,  clefs,  signatures,  intervals,  and  scales.  Triads.  Rules  of 
chord  connections;  open  and  close  harmony.  Inversions  of  triads;  prin- 
ciples of  doubling  voices  in  chords.     Dominant  seventh  chords. 

B.  The  ability  to  harmonize  figured  basses  in  which  all  triads  and 
dominant  seventh  chords  are  to  be  employed. 

C.  The  ability  to  play  chorals  and  moderately  difficult  pieces  on  the 
piano. 

2.   Counterpoint. 

A.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  orders  of  counterpoint  in 
two,  three,  and  four  voices;  double  counterpoint;  imitative  counterpoint. 

B.  Ability  to  harmonize  melodies  and  chorals  with  free  use  of  passing 
notes. 

C.  Ability  to  analyze  the  two-part  inventions  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

Physics. —  An  elementary  course,  including  laboratory  work  and  re- 
quiring the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  exercises  a  week  for  one  year. 
The  candidate's  notebook  of  laboratory  work,  indorsed  by  the  teacher, 
must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Trigonometry. —  Including  the  proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  the 
transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions,  the  solution  of  trigonometric 
equations,  the  logarithmic  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  prac- 
tical applications. 

Requirements  for  Admission 
Students  that  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must 
meet  certain  requirements  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by 
both.  The  requirements  are  based  upon  the  student's  prepara- 
tory course  and  upon  the  college  degree  sought.  The  College 
offers  three  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor  of  Let- 
ters (Litt.  B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (S.B.).  The  subjects  in 
which  a  candidate  must  be  certified  or  pass  examinations  are 
accordingly  divided  into  three  groups. 
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The  numerals  after  the  names  of  subjects  refer  to  the  subdivisions  of 
the  subjects  as  numbered  and  described  on  the  pages  immediately  pre- 
ceding.   Thus  Latin,  1  (see  page  38),  is  Caesar;  Latin,  2,  is  Cicero. 

The  number  of  optional  subjects  required  of  a  candidate  entering  from 
a  school  in  which  five  hours  a  week  are  given  to  each  preparatory  subject 
offered  will  be  determined  in  each  case  upon  his  presenting  to  the  Dean 
a  complete  official  transcript  of  record,  showing  subjects,  periods,  and 
grades. 

I.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
(A.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  Geometry,  1. 

English,  1,  2.  History,  1,  2. 

French,  1,  or  German,  1.*  Latin,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

•A  candidate  offering  Greek,  1, 2, 3,  may  substitute  for  French,  1,  or  German,  1,  a  fourth 
optional  point. 

Optional  Subjects 

In  addition  to  credit  in  the  preceding  required  subjects,  the  candidate 
must  obtain  credit  in  three  of  the  subjects  following. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject.  Thus  Greek,  1,  2, 
3,  would  be  counted  three  subjects. 

Algebra,  2.  German,  2.f 

Chemistry.  Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

French,  1.  History,  3,  4. 

French,  2.*  Latin,  6. 

Geometry,  2.  Music,  1,  2. 

German,  1.  Physics. 

•Includes  French,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  French,  1,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

•(■Includes  German,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  German,  1,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

II.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters 
(Litt.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  Geometry,  1. 

Chemistry  or  Physics.  History  (any  two),  1,  2,  3,  4. 

English,  1,  2.  Latin,  1,  2,  3. 

French,  1,  or  German,  1. 
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Optional  Subjects 

Four  subjects  required  besides  the  preceding. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject. 
Chemistry.it  History,  1,  2,  3,  A.X 

French,  1.  Latin,  4,  5,  6. 

French;  2.*  Music,  1,  2. 

German,  1.  Physics.  || 

German,  2.f 

♦Includes  French,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  French,  1,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

flncludes  German,  1;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  German,  1,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

^Excluding  the  two  subdivisions  offered  as  required  history. 

(If  not  offered  as  a  required  subject. 

III.   For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(S.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  German,  1. 

Chemistry  or  Physics.  French,  2,  or  German,  2* 

English,  1,  2.  History,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

French,  1.  Latin,  l.f 

Geometry,  1. 

♦Including  respectively  French,  1,  and  German,  1. 

fRequired  only  of  candidates  for  the  combined  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  S.B. 
and  M.D. 

Optional  Subjects 

Three  subjects  required  besides  the  preceding. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject. 
Algebra,  2.  Latin,  If,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Chemistry,  f  Music,  1,  2. 

French,  2,  or  German,  2.*  Physics. t 

Geometry,  2.  Trigonometry. 

Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

♦Including  respectively  French,  1,  and  German,  1,  and  counting  therefore  as  one  required 
subject  and  one  optional  subject, 
flf  not  offered  as  a  required  subject. 


Examinations 

Entrance  examinations,  satisfactorily  passed,  admit  to  regu- 
lar standing. 

Candidates  may  take  the  entrance  examinations  at  one  time; 
or,  if  they  prefer,  in  two  groups  in  different  years.    In  the  pre- 
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liminary  group  the  candidate  must  take  at  least  eight  subjects. 
Every  candidate  for  preliminary  examination  must  upon  regis- 
tering present  from  his  Principal  or  from  other  proper  authority 
a  certificate  attesting  fitness  in  the  subjects  offered. 

Deficiencies  in  legibility,  spelling,  or  composition  affect  the 
rating  of  papers. 

Specimens  of  entrance  examination  questions  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Dean's  office. 

Entrance  examinations  at  the  College  Building,  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  will  be  held  in  June  and  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Monday,  June  2;  also  Friday,  September  12 

8.30.    Registration.  11.50-12.50.    Chemistry. 

9-10.    Trigonometry.  1.40-2.40.    Music,  1. 

10.10-11.40.    Algebra,  2.  2.50-3.50.    Music,  2. 

Tuesday,  June  3;  also  Saturday,  September  13 

8.40.    Registration.  11.50-12.50.    German,  2. 

9-10.   Latin,  4.  1.40-2.40.   Latin,  5. 

10.10-11.40.    Geometry,  2.  2.50-3.50.    Physics. 

4-5.  History,  4. 

Thursday,  June  5;  also  Monday,  September  15 

8.40.    Registration.  11.50-12.50.    German,  1. 

9-10.   Latin,  1.  1.40-2.40.    History,  1. 

10.10-11.40.    Greek,  2.  2.50-3.50.    History,  2. 

4-5.  Latin,  6. 

Friday,  June  6;  also  Tuesday,  September  16 

8.40.    Registration.  11.50-12.50.    French,  1. 

9-10.   Latin,  2.  1.40-2.40.    French,  2. 

10.10-11.40.    Geometry,  1.  2.50-3.50.    History,  3. 

Saturday,  June  7;  also  Wednesday,  September  17 

8.40.   Registration.  10.10-11.40.    Greek,  1,  3. 

9-10.   Latin,  3.  11.50-1.20.    Algebra,  1. 

2-4.    English,  1,  2. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 
Candidates  for  admission  from  other  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  may  be  admitted  upon  presenting  in  advance  of  registra- 
tion (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal;  (2)  an  official  tran- 
script of  credits,  with  specification  of  courses,  hours,  and  grades; 

(3)  an  official  statement  of  entrance  credits  and  conditions; 

(4)  a  contemporary  circular  of  the  institution  previously  at- 
tended. Applications  for  admission  to  advanced  standing 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  688 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 
A  limited  number  of  special  students  may  be  admitted  to 
instruction  in  the  College,  under  the  following  regulations: 

1 .  The  candidate  shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  A  candidate  desiring  to  pursue  studies  begun  in  prepara- 
tory schools  shall  pass  examination  in  these  studies  or  present  a 
satisfactory  certificate  of  proficiency.  If  he  desires  to  enter 
advanced  classes  in  these  studies,  or  to  take  up  subjects  begun 
in  college,  he  shall  satisfy  the  appropriate  instructors  as  to  his 
qualification.  Before  registration  day  every  candidate  must 
submit  to  the  Dean  for  approval  a  complete  transcript  of  pre- 
paratory record. 

3.  To  continue  work  in  any  department,  the  special  student 
must  attain  a  grade  of  scholarship  distinctly  higher  than  the 
minimum  permissible  for  regular  students. 

4.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a  special  stu- 
dent to  withdraw  at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence  or  for  incom- 
petency. 

5.  In  all  respects  special  students  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
rules  for  regular  students. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  under  these  provisions  are  re- 
quested to  present  their  credentials  to  the  Dean  at  least  one 
week  before  the  opening  day  of  the  semester. 
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Admission  of  Teachers 
Teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  three  years  must  meet 
the  regular  entrance  requirements  for  the  degrees  sought.  In 
the  case  of  other  teachers,  applications  will  be  considered  indi- 
vidually, and  substantial  equivalents  may  be  accepted.  See 
page  101.  For  the  promotion  of  such  students  to  degrees  see 
page  101. 

REGISTRATION  AND  CLASS  EXERCISES 

Assignment  to  Advisers 
At  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  in  each  following  semes- 
ter, students  primarily  enrolled  in  the  College,  except  those 
registered  in  the  Saturday  and  Late  Afternoon  Courses,  are 
assigned  to  members  of  the  Faculty  for  advice  in  choice  of 
studies  and  in  other  matters  of  strictly  collegiate  interest. 
These  assignments  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board. 

Registration  and  Enrolment 
On  the  first  day  of  each  semester,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  twelve-thirty  or  one-thirty  and  four,  students  must  regis- 
ter for  the  courses  they  intend  to  pursue.  With  the  course 
cards  each  student  must  present  a  registration  card  indorsed 
by  his  official  adviser  and  also  a  card  showing  that  he  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  Treasurer's  office.  After  this  registra- 
tion no  changes  will  be  allowed  without  consent  of  the  Faculty; 
requests  for  such  consent  must  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form 
of  petition,  indorsed  by  the  instructors  of  the  courses  involved, 
and  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Registration.  The  selec- 
tion of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  and 
must  not  involve  any  conflict  of  hours. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3  is  required  of  each  student  who  regis- 
ters in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  times  other  than  those 
specified.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Registration,  may  grant, 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  registration  period,  the  privilege  of 
registering  provisionally  with  the  understanding  that  the  regis- 
tration is  to  be  completed  later. 
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Unless  authorized  by  the  Faculty,  students  are  not  permit- 
ted to  register  in  any  semester  for  courses  amounting  to  more 
than  eighteen  credit  hours. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Theology  may  be  admitted 
to  courses  in  the  College  by  presenting  specific  recommendation 
in  each  semester  from  the  Faculty  or  Dean  of  the  School.  As 
a  condition  of  subsequent  recommendation,  they  must  com- 
plete all  courses  in  due  form;  or,  in  the  event  of  withdrawal, 
give  written  notice  to  the  instructors  concerned,  and  to  the 
Dean's  Secretary.  To  avoid  unfavorable  report  to  the  Dean 
of  their  own  Department,  they  must  maintain  a  semester  rank 
averaging  at  least  the  grade  F  (fair).  They  are  in  all  respects 
subject  to  the  rules  governing  regular  students. 

Students  in  the  Law  School  who  are  certified  by  the  Dean 
of  that  School  as  regular  in  their  standing  and  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  work  contemplated  may  be  admitted  without  extra 
charge  to  the  following  courses  in  the  College:  All  those  in 
Economics  and  Social  Science;  History;  Course  XIV,  2,  Logic; 
XVII,  1,  2, 3, 4,  Elocution  and  Public  Speaking.  Such  students 
are  amenable  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  College,  and  may  be 
asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time  if  their  work  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory. 

Students  enrolled  in  more  than  one  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  ranked  and  charged  according  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Department  in  which  they  receive  the  major  part  of 
their  instruction. 

Resident  graduates  in  Theology  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Theology  (as  well  as  undergraduates)  may  be  admitted  to  in- 
struction in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  extra  charge, 
provided  they  are  individually  recommended,  in  each  semester, 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

Class  Exercises 
The  exercises  of  the  College  are  so  arranged  that  students 
living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad  lines 
may  attend  conveniently.    There  are  no  exercises  for  regular 
students  upon  Saturday. 
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The  College  Horarium  shows  the  arrangement  of  classes  by 
day  and  hour;  it  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  ar- 
ranged in  eighteen  groups: 

I.  Astronomy. 

II.  Biology. 

III.  Chemistry. 

IV.  Economics  and  Social  Science. 

V.  Education  and  School  Administration. 

VI.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

VII.  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature. 

VIII.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IX.  History. 

X.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

XI.  Mathematics. 

XII.  Music. 

XIII.  Oriental  Languages. 

XIV.  Philosophy. 

XV.  Physical  Instruction. 

XVI.  Physics. 

XVII.  Public  Speaking. 

XVIII.  Romance  Languages  and  Literature. 
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In  the  following  schedule,  the  numeral  before  the  name  of 
a  course  gives  the  number  of  the  course  under  the  group;  the 
final  numeral  denotes  the  number  of  class  exercises  a  week. 
In  general,  continuous  courses  are  consecutively  numbered; 
thus  1, 1,  is  continued  in  I,  2.  Starred  courses  will  not  be  given 
in  1913-1914;  in  most  cases  such  omissions  are  of  courses 
given  in  alternate  years. 

I.     ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Coit 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  main  topics  of  Astronomy  presented 
in  a  manner  suited  to  non-mathematical  students.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students  save  by  consent  of  the  instructor.    1. 

3.  General  Astronomy.  Textbook  and  lectures.  Free  use  is  made 
of  the  Observatory,  and  the  students  are  directed  in  laboratory  work. 
Presupposes  Course  XI,  4.    2. 

5.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Transformation  of  coordinates,  cor- 
rection of  observations,  and  allied  topics.  The  theoretical  investigations 
in  Courses  5  and  6  are  fully  supplemented  by  practice  in  computation. 
Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  also  XI,  6  and  12.    3. 

7.  Astronomical    Observations,  Reductions,  and    Discussions. 

Open  to  properly  qualified  students.  The  character  of  the  work  and 
the  credit  allowed  will  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the  members  of 
the  class  individually. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.     Continues  Course  1.     1. 

Courses  1  and  2  will  count  as  Science  required  for  a  degree  only  when 
both  are  taken  during  the  same  academic  year. 

4.  General  Astronomy.     Continues  Course  3.    2. 

6.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Continues  Course  5.  Reduction  of 
star  places,  eclipses,  filar  micrometer,  etc.    3. 

8.  Astronomical  Observations.     Continues  Course  7. 

The  privileges  of  the  Observatory  are  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  De- 
scriptive and  General  Astronomy  in  connection  with  the  classroom  work. 
Students  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  receive  instruction  in  making  and 
reducing  observations. 
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II.     BIOLOGY 

Professor  Weysse 

In  all  courses  in  the  Biological  Department  except  1  and  2  the  number 
of  laboratory  hours  indicated  should  be  regarded  as  minimal,  since  stu- 
dents may  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  required 
time  in  order  to  complete  the  assigned  work.  Students  intending  to 
teach  Biology  or  to  enter  a  medical  school  are  advised  to  elect  General 
Physics  and  General  Chemistry  early  in  their  college  course,  if  they  have 
not  studied  these  subjects,  and  to  begin  their  biological  courses  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  Of  such  students,  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  or  Litt.B.  may  consult  with  advantage  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Biology. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Zoology,  including  the  general  principles  of  Biology.  An  introduc- 
tory course  not  requiring  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  giving 
a  general  survey  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  with  some  consideration 
of  theoretical  biology.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.     3. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates.  Presupposes 
Course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods 
each  week,  involving  the  study  and  dissection  of  selected  types.  5 
(credit  4). 

5.  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  mi- 
nute structure  of  the  higher  plants.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or 
their  equivalent.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
3  (credit  2). 

7.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  A  very  advanced  course,  which  may  be 
taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  single  species  of  the 
Mammalia  is  dissected  in  great  detail.  One  lecture  and  six  laboratory 
periods  each  week.    7  (credit  4). 

9.  Biological  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  biological 
journals,  with  reports.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  and  may  be  taken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.    1. 

21.  Research  in  Animal  Morphology.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  course  involves  laboratory  work,  extensive  reading,  and  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  instructor.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  required.  The  credit  is  arranged  in  advance  with  the 
members  of  the  class  individually. 

23.  Research  in  Experimental  Physiology.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.    Laboratory  work,  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor. 
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The  work  is  done  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  Robert  D.  Evans 
Memorial  Institute.  All  arrangements  for  work  in  this  course  must  be 
made  with  the  instructor  in  advance.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  required.  The  number  of  students  that  can  be  accom- 
modated is  limited. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Botany:  an  elementary  course.  A  general  survey  of  the  entire  plant 
kingdom,  with  the  more  essential  features  of  the  classification,  structure, 
reproduction,  ecology,  and  distribution  of  plants.  One  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  period  each  week.    2. 

4.     Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  with  dissection  of  selected  vertebrate 
types.  Presupposes  Course  3.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory 
periods  each  week.    5  (credit  4). 

6.  Comparative  Histology.  The  lectures  in  this  course  deal  chiefly 
with  the  minute  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  Mammalia;  and  the 
laboratory  work,  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  tissues  and  the  histol- 
ogy of  the  organs  of  various  animals.  Presupposes  Course  1.  One  lecture 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.    3  (credit  2). 

8.  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  general  principles  of  health.  Open 
to  all  students  except  Freshmen  and  other  first-year  students.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.    2. 

10.  Biological  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  biological 
journals,  with  reports.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  and  may  be  taken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.    Course  9  is  not  a  prerequisite.    1. 

22.  Research  in  Animal  Morphology.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  course  involves  laboratory  work,  extensive  reading,  and  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  instructor.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  required.  The  credit  is  arranged  in  advance  with  the 
members  of  the  class  individually. 

24.  Research  in  Experimental  Physiology.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.  Laboratory  work  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor. 
The  work  is  done  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  Robert  D.  Evans 
Memorial  Institute.  All  arrangements  for  work  in  this  course  must  be 
made  with  the  instructor  in  advance.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  required.  The  number  of  students  that  can  be  accom- 
modated is  limited. 


30.     Delineation.    Lectures  on  the  history  of  drawing  and  painting,  the 
principles  of  delineation,  color,  and  chiaroscuro,  and  the  elements  of  per- 
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spective,  with  practice  in  drawing  and  optional  work  in  water  colors. 
Advised  for  students  in  Science.  One  lecture  and  two  practice  hours 
each  week.    3  (credit  2). 

32.  Delineation.  Lectures  on  pure  design,  color  scales,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  pictures,  with  practice  upon  assigned  problems.  Continues 
and  presupposes  Course  30.  Juniors  and  Seniors  may  elect  Courses  30 
and  32  simultaneously.  3  (credit  2). 

BOTANY  — See  BIOLOGY 


III.     CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Newell 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Chemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  important  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds.  Lectures,  recitations,  problems,  and  lab- 
oratory work.     5  (credit  4). 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  systematic  examination  of  the  important 
metals  and  acids.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  laboratory  work.    3  (credit  2). 

5.  *Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  important 
carbon  compounds.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Supplementary  laboratory  work  is  provided 
by  Course  12.    2. 

7.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  essays.  Open 
to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  Not  counted  as 
Science  or  History  required  for  a  degree.     1. 

9.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    An  extension  of  Courses  1  and 

2.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading  devoted  to  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  selected  set  of 
exact  experiments.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2, 
or  who  are  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  qualified.    3  (credit  2). 

11.  *  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  systematic  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  quantitative  analysis  as  illustrated  by  the  important  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  processes.    Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  and 

10.  6  (credit  3). 
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21.  *Geology.  Advised  prerequisites:  XVI,  1,  and  III,  1,  which  may 
be  taken  simultaneously.    3. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     General  Chemistry.    Continues  Course  1.    5  (credit  4). 

4.     Qualitative  Analysis.     Continues  Course  3.    3  (credit  2). 

6.     *Organic  Chemistry.     Continues  Course  5.    2. 

8.  Chemical  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  chemical 
journals.  Reports  by  students  on  special  topics.  Presupposes  Courses 
1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Not  counted  as  Science  required  for  a 
degree.    1. 

10.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Continues  Course  9.  3 
(credit  2). 

12.  Organic  Laboratory  Work.  A  course  in  the  detection,  purifica- 
tion, and  preparation  of  typical  organic  compounds.  Presupposes 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.    6  (credit  3). 


22.     *Geology.     Presupposes  XVI,  1,  and  III,  1  and  21.    3. 

DELINEATION  —  See  BIOLOGY 
DRAMA  — See  GERMAN,  GREEK,  ENGLISH,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

IV.     ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor    Baldwin   and    Dr.    Fall;    Dean   Albers;    Professors 
Simpson,  Macy,  and  others 

Courses  in  this  group  are  not  open  to  first-year  students. 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

The  attention  of  students  looking  forward  to  a  business  career  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  courses  offered  in  this  department.  Such  students 
should  be  cautioned,  however,  against  specializing  unduly  in  their  choice 
of  courses.  A  thorough  training  in  English,  in  the  other  modern  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  natural  sciences  is  to  be  recommended  as  general 
preparation.  Nor  should  the  prospective  business  man  neglect  philoso- 
phy, history,  and  literature;  he  needs  the  broadening  cultural  influence 
of  these  disciplines  to  offset  the  narrowing  and  materializing  influences 
of  business  life.     All  the  courses  in  economics  and  social  science  are  of 
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great  value  to  the  student  preparing  for  a  business  career,  both  for  the 
mental  discipline  and  for  the  practical  information  which  they  give. 
In  general,  these  courses  deal  rather  with  the  public  aspects  of  economics 
than  with  the  practical  application  of  economic  principles  to  questions 
of  business  management.  They  give  training  for  citizenship,  not  for 
business  in  the  narrow  sense.  But  such  broad  training  is  indispensable 
for  the  full  equipment  of  the  modern  business  man.  He  needs  a  thorough 
study  of  economics,  theoretical,  historical,  and  practical,  to  give  him 
understanding  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present  and  a  view  of 
the  larger  relations  and  obligations  of  his  position  in  society.  For  stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  business  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  elect,  if 
possible,  all  the  courses  in  economics,  as  well  as  Courses  11  and  12  in 
social  science. 

Certain  courses  in  economics  may  be  designated  as  particularly  useful 
in  preparation  for  business.  Course  1  should  be  taken  first  by  all  students 
electing  work  in  this  department.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  Courses  2,  3,  8,  and  10  are  specially  recommended 
for  their  practical  content;  they  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

Students  wishing  to  elect  courses  with  reference  to  their  value  in  pre- 
paring for  business  are  advised  in  all  cases  to  confer  with  the  head  of  the 
department. 

ECONOMICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Theoretical  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  Analysis  of  the  present  organization  of 
industry  and  survey  of  the  past.  Lectures  and  discussions.  3.  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin. 

3.  Economic  and  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  A  historical 
course,  describing  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  and  the 
origin  and  effects  of  the  chief  tariff  acts.  Lectures  and  recitations.  2. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

5.  Economic  Seminar.  For  third-  and  fourth-year  students  wishing 
to  do  special  work  in  this  department.  The  object  is  to  aid  advanced 
students  in  conducting  independent  investigations  in  the  field  of  economic 
history  and  theory.  Membership  limited.  Two  hours  biweekly.  1. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  in  applied  political  economy,  for 
the  study  of  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Special  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  labor  legislation.  Lectures  and  discussions.  3.  Professor 
Baldwin. 
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4.  Historic^1  Development  of  Economic  Theory.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  with  collateral  reading  in  the 
writings  of  selected  English  economists,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Marshall. 
Lectures  and  reports.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

6.  Economic  Seminar.  Continues  Course  5.  1.  Professor 
Baldwin. 

8.  *Money  and  Banking.  Principles  and  history,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  problem  of  cur- 
rency reform.    Lectures  and  recitations.    2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

10.  Public  Finance.  The  sources  of  public  revenue;  the  forms  of 
public  expenditure;  the  management  of  the  public  debt.  Lectures  and 
recitations.    2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

See  also  IX,  15,  English  economic  and  constitutional  history. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

11.  Elements  of  Social  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sociology  and  the  history  of  social  institutions,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  present-day  problems  of  social  reform.  Lectures  and  assigned 
work.    3.     Professor  Baldwin. 

[VII,  15.]  Kulturhistorische  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  Lectures 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  early  Teutonic  civilization.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin. 

[X,  33.]  *The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Romans.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Rice. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

12.  Modern  Socialism.  A  descriptive  and  critical  course  showing 
the  development  of  socialistic  doctrines  and  propaganda.  Lectures  and 
discussions.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

[VIII,  18.]  *The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.  2.  Professor 
Taylor. 

See  also  VIII,  17,  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics. 


LAW 

Courses  marked  with  a  f  are  open  only  to  Seniors  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Law.    See  page  86. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 
21.     Roman  Law.    The  essentials  of  the  legal  system  on  which  the 
codes  of  modern  Europe  are  based.     The  development  of  Roman  law 
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from  the  City  to  the  Empire;  comparison  of  the  jus  civile  and  the  jus 
gentium.  Advised  for  students  intending  to  study  law  or  to  teach 
history  and  the  classics.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

23.  History  of  Law.  Rise  and  development  of  the  English  Common 
Law;  equity  jurisdiction;  history  of  law  of  real  property;  influence  of 
the  Roman  Law  upon  English  Law;  adoption  of  Common  Law  in  this 
country.    2. 

25.  flnternational  Law  (Private).  Jurisdiction  over  persons  and 
things  arising  from  matters  involving  domicile  and  taxation;  divorce, 
marriage,  legitimacy,  adoption,  and  guardianship;  property  rights,  in- 
volving the  laws  of  inheritance;  jurisdiction  in  personam,  in  rem,  and 
quasi  in  rem.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Wood. 

31.  "("Contracts.  Assent  of  parties;  offer  and  acceptance;  how  con- 
tracts are  made  at  common  law,  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds;  consid- 
eration; different  kinds  of  contracts,  quasi  or  implied  contracts;  entire 
and  divisible;  absolute  and  conditional;  joint  and  several  contracts; 
competency  of  parties;  impossible;  illegality;  construction  of;  consti- 
tutionality and  inviolability;  discharge  and  rescission  of  contracts. 
3.    Dean  Albers. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

20.  *Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of  General 
Constitutional  History.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

24.  Jurisprudence.  General  conception  of  law  as  protecting  rights 
between  subject  and  subject,  between  State  and  subject,  and  between 
State  and  State.  Private  law,  as  defining  or  creating  rights  and  as  pro- 
tecting rights,—  substantive  and  adjective  law.    2.    Dr.  Colby. 

26.  International  Law  (Public).  History  and  nature  of  Interna- 
tional Law;  subjects  of  International  Law.  Rights  and  obligations  con- 
nected with  independence,  with  property,  with  jurisdiction,  equality, 
and  diplomacy.    The  law  of  war  and  neutrality.    2. 

28.  Constitutional  Law.  Legal  nature  of  the  State.  Sovereign 
powers  of  taxation  and  eminent  domain.  Specific  constitutional  limita- 
tions, e.g.,  due  process  of  law.  Police  powers  of  the  State.  Public 
utilities  proper  for  the  government  to  furnish.  Powers  of  the  Federal 
government,  e.g.,  interstate  commerce,  etc.     2.     Professor  Macy. 

30.  The  English  Common  Law.  Nature  of  the  Common  Law  and 
its  adoption  in  this  country;  nature  of  common-law  rights  and  obliga- 
tions.   The  common  law  of  monopolies  and  trusts;  economic  significance 
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of  statutes  of  Westminster  II,  Quia  Emptores,  De  Donis  Conditionali- 
bus,  Uses,  Wills,  Laborers,  Trades-union  Acts,  and  others.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Simpson. 

32.     fContracts.     Continues  Course  3.    Dean  Albers. 

34.  fProperty.  Scope  and  terms  of  real  property,  status  of  standing 
timber,  crops  and  fixtures;  tenures  and  the  feudal  system;  present  and 
future  estates  in  land,  life  estates,  fees,  reversions,  remainders,  uses, 
executory  devises;  rule  against  perpetuities;  conveyancing;  easements. 
2.    Dr.  Bowman. 


V.     EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor  Clarke 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  educational  progress  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Reformation;  with  constant  use  of  sources.  Lec- 
tures; readings,  resumes,  and  a  paper  on  some  assigned  topic.    3. 

3.  School  Organization  and  Administration.  A  study  of  the 
organization  of  schools,  public  and  private,  in  various  nations;  with 
special  reference  to  school  laws  in  the  United  States.  Lectures;  read- 
ings, and  reports  of  visits  to  schools.    2. 

5.  Psychology  of  Education.  A  brief  review  of  recent  concepts  in 
Psychology,  an  examination  of  the  mental  development  of  the  child, 
and  a  formulation  of  rules  for  observation  and  practice  in  school.  Lec- 
tures; readings,  and  reports  of  individual  experiments.    2. 

7.  Principles  of  Education.  The  most  important  definitions  of  edu- 
cation; the  specific  values  of  studies;  formal  discipline;  and  kindred 
topics.  Lectures;  readings,  resumes,  and  a  paper  based  upon  some  recent 
educational  work.    3. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  educational  progress  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present;  with  constant  reference  to  sources.  This 
course  does  not  continue  or  presuppose  Course  1.  Lectures;  readings, 
r6sum6s,  and  a  paper  treating  of  some  specified  period.    3. 

4.  Contemporary  Methods.  A  comparative  study  of  school  cur- 
ricula, object  teaching,  and  laboratory  work.  Practice  will  be  given  in 
arranging  programs  and  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  and  reports  of 
independent  investigation.     2. 
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6.  Psychology  of  Education.  A  study  of  adolescent  psychology. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  habit  forming,  interest,  and  purpose 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Lectures;  readings,  and  reports  of  experi- 
ments performed  in  class.     2. 

8.  Principles  of  Education.  Continues  but  does  not  presuppose 
Course  7.  Chapters  from  Rousseau,  Herbart,  Bain,  and  Spencer  will  be 
read  and  discussed.  Lectures;  readings,  resume's,  and  a  paper  in  defense 
of  a  thesis.    3. 

21.  Lectures  on  Collegiate  Life  and  Work.  Required  for  a  degree; 
and  advised  for  Freshmen.     1.    Dean  Warren. 


ELOCUTION  — See  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
ENGLISH  BIBLE— See  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

VI.     ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
ANGLO-SAXON 

Professors  Black  and  Sharp;  Professor  Perrin;  Professors 
Buell  and  Knudson 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Required  for  a  degree.  A 
course  in  thinking;  in  the  selection  and  ordering  of  literary  matter;  and 
in  the  writing  of  themes.  Lectures  and  criticisms.  2.  Professor 
Sharp. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Required  for  a  degree.  A 
continuation  of  Course  1  throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  thus  extending 
the  required  practice  over  the  first  half  of  the  four  years'  work.  1. 
Professor  Sharp. 

5.  English  Composition.  The  practice  of  writing  in  its  professional 
aspects;  journalism,  editing,  literary  research,  etc.  Exercises,  criticism, 
and  discussions.    Elective  for  Seniors.    1.    Professor  Sharp. 

7.  Advanced  Composition.  Diction  and  style.  Correct  and  incor- 
rect forms  of  expression.  Vocabulary.  Syntax.  Essentials  of  composi- 
tion. Lectures,  recitations,  written  exercises,  and  conferences.  Elective 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.    2.    Professor  Black. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  1.  Required  for  a  de- 
gree.   2.    Professor  Sharp. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  3.  1. 
Professor  Sharp. 

6.  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  5.  1.  Professor 
Sharp. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Continues  Course  7.  The  principles 
and  methods  of  literary  expression.  Historical  and  descriptive  litera- 
ture. Expository  literature.  Oratorical  literature.  The  literature  of 
prose  fiction.    Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.    2.    Professor  Black. 

Course  X,  19,  Quintilian's  Institutio  Oratoria  and  Horace's  de  Arte 
Poetica,  introduces  the  student  to  the  best  Roman  doctrines  of  Rhetoric. 

Course  VIII,  26,  Homer  in  English  translation,  is  particularly  directed 
upon  the  principles  of  composition  illustrated  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

Students  interested  in  English  Composition  are  referred  also  to  the 
advanced  courses  in  prose  composition  in  languages  other  than  English. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

11.  The  History  of  English  Literature  to  1580.  A  chronological 
survey  of  British  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  successive  movements  and  variations  of  the  literature  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  course  of  national  and  social  history. 
Special  readings  in  Chaucer,  Malory,  and  Spenser.  3.  Professor 
Black. 

13.  The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Drama.  Dramatic  tech- 
nique. The  religious  drama.  Moral  plays.  Shakespeare's  predecessors. 
The  life  of  Shakespeare.  Shakespearean  research  and  bibliography.  3. 
Professor  Black. 

15.  *  History  and  Development  of  English  Prose  from  Wycliffe  to 
Burke,  with  studies  in  literary  criticism  and  special  readings  in  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  the  essayists  and  letter-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
2.    Professor  Black. 

17.  The  History  and  Principles  of  EngHsh  Versification.  Studies 
in  epic  and  lyric  poetry  from  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
(1557-1798),  with  special  readings  in  eighteenth-century  verse.  2. 
Professor  Black. 
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19.  *Spenser  and  Milton.  Studies  in  the  Fairie  Queen,  Books  I-III. 
Studies  in  Milton's  early  poems  and  in  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I-XII. 
3.    Professor  Sharp. 

21.     The  Rise  and  Development  of  Literature  in  America.    The 

Colonial  period.  The  establishment  of  nationality.  The  Republic. 
Special  readings  in  Franklin,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Emerson.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Black. 

25.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  Course.  Cook's  First  Lessons.  Elene. 
Practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Discussion  of  etymologies.  3.  Professor 
Perrin. 

27.  Middle  English.  Studies  in  English  literature  from  1100  to 
1400.  History  of  the  English  language.  Reading  and  study  of  The 
Pearl,  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  Langland,  Wycliffe,  Gower, 
and  Chaucer.    3.    Professor  Sharp. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

12.  The  History  of  English  Literature  from  1580  to  1900.  Con- 
tinues Course  11.  The  literary  developments  will  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  social  and  political  conditions.  Special  readings  in  Milton, 
Dryden,  DeFoe,  and  Johnson.    3.    Professor  Black. 

14.  Critical  Study  of  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  plays  chosen 
will  be  from  the  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  and  will  represent 
the  different  periods  of  Shakespeare's  literary  activity.  3.  Professor 
Black. 

16.  *Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Studies  in  the  critical  essay  and 
special  readings  in  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin.  2. 
Professor  Black. 

18.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Study  and  interpretation  of  se- 
lected poems  of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning.    2.    Professor  Black. 

20.     *Milton.    2.    Professor  Sharp. 

24.  The  English  Novel.  Studies  in  Pre-Elizabethan  prose  fiction, 
the  Elizabethan  prose  romance,  and  the  modern  novel,  with  special 
readings  in  Bunyan,  DeFoe,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  and  George  Eliot.  2. 
Professor  Black. 

26.  Beowulf.  The  epic  will  be  studied  in  both  literary  and  linguistic 
aspects.  The  editions  of  Wyatt,  and  of  Harrison  and  Sharp,  are  recom- 
mended.   Presupposes  Course  25.    3.    Professor  Perrin. 
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28.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  the  Prologue,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
some  of  Chaucer's  shorter  poems.  Lectures  upon  the  history  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  Chaucer's  times.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

Courses  25-27  are  not  counted  as  English  required  for  a  degree. 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  Greek  Department  do  not  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  will  be  found  valuable  in  direct- 
ing the  student  of  English  Literature  to  primary  sources  of  some  of  the 
English  masterpieces: 

[VIII,  17,  Plato's  Republic;  Aristotle's  Politics;  22,  History  of 
Greek  Literature;  26,  Homer.] 

Course  X,  10,  Roman  Lyric  Poetry,  is  developed  with  frequent  refer- 
ence to  modern  literatures. 

See  also  Courses  XVII,  7,  8,  9,  10;  XVIII,  39,  40. 


THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

33.  The  Prophets.     2.     Professor  Knudson. 

35.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.    3.    Professor  Buell. 

37.  The  Pauline  Epistles.    2.    Professor  Buell. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

32.  The  English  Bible.  (1)  History  of  the  English  Bible  from  the 
Wycliffite  versions  to  the  American  revision.  (2)  The  Bible  as  litera- 
ture, with  studies  in  Biblical  versification.    2.    Professor  Black. 

34.  The  Prophets.    Continues  Course  45.    2.    Professor  Knudson. 

36.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Continues  Course  47. 
3.    Professor  Buell. 

38.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  Continues  Course  49.  2  Professor 
Buell. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  XIII,  5,  6,  and  in 
New  Testament  Greek,  VIII,  30. 

FRENCH  — See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
GEOLOGY  — See  CHEMISTRY 
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VII.     GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

Professors  Perrin  and  Aurelio 

For  Anglo-Saxon  see  Group  VI 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  Modern  German.  Ball's  Grammar. 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen.  Gluck  Auf.  Im  Vaterland.  3.  Professor 
Perrin. 

3.  Composition.  Grammatical  drill.  This  course  should  be  elected 
by  Freshmen  entering  with  Elementary  German.  Two  hours  a  week 
will  be  devoted  to  grammar  and  composition,  and  one  hour  to  reading. 
3.    Professor  Aurelio. 

5.  Modern  Authors  and  Advanced  Composition.  The  composition 
will  be  based  upon  certain  portions  of  the  text  read,  and  short  themes 
upon  the  contents  will  be  assigned  or  written  in  the  class.  This  is  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  Freshmen  entering  with  Advanced  German,  pro- 
vided their  use  of  the  language  is  not  too  faulty.  3.  Professor 
Perrin. 

7.  *Modern  Authors  and  Advanced  Composition.  This  course 
alternates  with  Course  5,  and  is  like  it  in  grade,  but  is  based  on  different 
authors.    3.    Professor  Perrin. 

9.  Classical  Authors.  Works  of  the  great  dramatists  and  poets  of 
the   classical    period.     Nathan   der  Weise.     Egmont.     Maria   Stuart. 

2.  Professor  Aurelio. 

11.  *Classical  Authors.  Alternates  with  Course  9  and  is  similar  to 
it,  but  different  works  are  read.    2.    Professor  Aurelio. 

13.  Lectures  in  German.  Deutsche  Mythologie  or  die  Geschichte 
Deutschlands.  Notes  are  taken  in  German  and  elaborated  outside.  2. 
Professor  Perrin. 

15.  *Lectures  in  German.  Die  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur 
or  die  Kultur-Geschichte  Deutschlands.  This  course  alternates  with 
Course  13  and  is  conducted  in  the  same  way.  Both  courses  are  illustrated 
with  readings  and  wall-pictures.    2.    Professor  Perrin. 

17.  *Scientific  German  Reading.  Primarily  for  students  desiring  to 
acquire  familiarity  with  scientific  terminology  in  German.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Aurelio. 

19.  German  Dramatics.  A  course  in  memorizing  dialogues  and 
short  plays,  with  special  training  in  pronunciation,  sentence  intonation, 
practical  phonetics,  and  conversation.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 
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21.  *German  Dramatics.  Alternates  with  Course  19  with  different 
plays.  In  both  courses  students  may  be  required  to  carry  on  collateral 
reading,  and  those  that  have  taken  the  alternating  course  the  previous 
year  will  be  expected  to  take  longer  parts  and  to  commit  much  more  to 
memory.     2.    Professor  Perrin. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Continues  and  presupposes  Course  1.    3.    Professor  Perrin. 

4.     Continues  and  presupposes  Course  3.    3.    Professor  Aurelio. 

6.  German  Lyric  Poetry.  Wenckebach's  Die  Schonsten  Deutschen 
Lieder.  Many  poems  are  memorized  and  others  read  and  studied.  3. 
Professor  Perrin. 

8.  *Germany  of  To-day.  A  study  of  present  conditions,  as  shown 
either  in  the  language  and  customs  of  daily  life  or  in  the  government, 
cities,  and  buildings.     Maps  and  lantern-slides  are  used  in  illustration. 

3.  Professor  Perrin. 

10.  Classical  Authors.  Continues  Course  9.  Braut  von  Messina. 
Minna  von  Barnhelm.    2.    Professor  Aurelio. 

12.  'Classical  Authors.  Continues  Course  11.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

14.  Faust.  Parts  I  and  II.  Discussion  of  the  subject-matter  and  pur- 
poses of  the  poem.    2.    Professor  Perrin. 

16.  *German  Newspaper  Reading.  The  weekly  issues  of  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  or  the  New-Yorker  Staatszeitung  are  used  as  texts. 
German  themes  upon  current  events.  Alternates  with  Course  14. 
2.    Professor  Perrin. 

18.  ^Readings  in  German  Philosophy.  This  course  is  intended  to 
give  skill  in  reading  philosophical  and  theological  works.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

20.     Continues  Course  19.    2.    Professor  Perrin. 

22.  "Continues  Course  21.    2.    Professor  Perrin. 

Courses  1  and  2  correspond  to  the  elementary  entrance  requirement; 
and  Courses  1-6,  to  the  advanced. 

Courses  5  and  6  aim  to  establish  a  working  vocabulary. 

Courses  19-22  are  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  suitably  proficient 
students. 

The  yearly  alternation  of  courses  provides  a  large  number  of  electives 
for  students  wishing  to  give  special  attention  to  German.    The  courses 
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as  specified  may  also  be  changed,  and  the  cycle  enlarged,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  students.  The  study  of  works  not  taken  up  in  class  is 
encouraged  and  directed. 

If  supplemented  with  collateral  reading  or  with  the  study  of  Old  and 
Middle  High  German  or  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic,  certain  of  these 
courses  are  creditable  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


VIII.     GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professors  Taylor  and  Aurelio 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

In  this  group  attention  is  called  to  certain  courses  that  do  not  require 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Beginning  Course  in  Greek.  Gleason  and  Atherton's  First 
Greek  Book.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  covers  the  essentials  of 
Greek  Grammar,  and  prepares  the  student  to  read  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

4.  Professor  Taylor. 

3.  *Second-year  Course  in  Greek.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books 
III  and  IV.  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Review  of  Greek 
Grammar.    4.    Professor  Taylor. 

5.  Xenophon,  Memorabilia.  For  Freshmen  entering  with  Greek. 
First  two  books  of  the  Memorabilia,  with  review  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.    3.    Professor  Taylor. 

7.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Primarily  for  Freshmen  entering 
with  Greek.  Freshmen  that  elect  Course  5,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
should  elect  also  this  course  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  which  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  grammatical  work  of  Course  5.  1.  Professor 
Taylor. 

9.  *Lysias,  Selected  Orations  (Against  Eratosthenes,  For  Mantitheus, 
On  the  Sacred  Olive).  Lectures  on  Greek  Legal  Antiquities,  and  on  the 
history  of  the  period  covered  by  the  orations  selected.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

11.  Demosthenes,  De  Corona.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  on 
the  political  history  of  the  period.  Greek  Legal  Antiquities  and  court 
procedure.    Greek  Syntax.    Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 

2.  Professor  Taylor. 

13.  *Greek  Lyrics.  Selections  from  Callinus,  Tyrtaeus,  Mimnermus, 
Solon,    Xenophanes,   Theognis,   Archilochus,    Simonides   of   Amorgos, 
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Simonides  of  Ceos,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon,  and  the  Anacreontics. 
Special  attention  to  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  these  authors  and  to 
Greek  Prosody.  Collateral  reading  in  Horace  and  in  modern  English 
poets  influenced  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

15.  Theocritus.  In  connection  with  selected  idylls  of  Theocritus 
collateral  reading  in  both  ancient  and  modern  pastoral  poetry,  with  an 
estimate  of  their  relative  importance.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors, 
and  Graduates.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

17.  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics.  Plato's  Republic 
in  Davies  and  Vaughan's  translation;  and  selections  from  Aristotle's 
Politics  in  Jowett's  translation.  Collateral  reading  in  Cicero's  De  Re 
Publica,  Saint  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei,  More's  Utopia,  and 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis.  This  course,  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and 
Graduates,  may  profitably  be  taken  by  students  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  literature.    3.    Professor  Taylor. 

19.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.  The  Structure  of  a  Drama. 
The  Ideal  Tragic  Hero.  The  Dramatic  Unities.  Critical  reading,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translation,  of  selected  dramas  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  Danish,  and  English  literature.  Col- 
lateral reading  in  Brander  Matthews's  A  Study  of  the  Drama.  Knowl- 
edge of  any  language  but  English  is  not  presupposed,  but  reading  of 
the  foreign  plays  in  the  original  will  be  encouraged.  Open  only  to 
Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

27.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Sounds  and  in- 
flections. An  introduction  to  comparative  philology,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers.  Primarily  for  Seniors.  2. 
Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  3.]  Greek  History.  A  survey  of  Greek  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  special  reference  to  the  later 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  and  culture.  Textbook,  lectures,  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  met  the  en- 
trance requirement  in  Greek  History.    3.    Professor  Aurelio. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Beginning  Course  in  Greek.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and 
II.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  4.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 

4.  *Second-year  Course  in  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I-III. 
Greek  Prosody.  Study  of  dialectic  forms.  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.     4.     Professor  Taylor. 
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6A.  *Homer.  Selections  from  the  Odyssey.  Special  attention  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  poem  and  to  the  civilization  of  the  Homeric  age. 
Greek  Prosody.  Study  of  Greek  dialectic  forms.  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.    3.    Professor  Taylor. 

6B.  Herodotus.  Selections,  with  collateral  eading  in  modern  his- 
tories of  ancient  Greece.  Study  of  Greek  dialectic  forms.  Greek  Gram- 
mar. Continues  but  does  not  presuppose  Course  5.  3.  Professor 
Taylor. 

8.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Continues  Course  7.  1.  Professor 
Taylor. 

10.  Sophocles.  Antigone.  The  entire  play,  with  special  attention 
to  its  literary  qualities.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  theatre.  The  structure 
of  a  Greek  play.  The  Dramatic  Unities.  Aristotle's  comments  on  Greek 
Tragedy.     Greek  Prosody.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

12.  "'Euripides.  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians.  In  connection  with 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  the  Iphigenie  of  Goethe  in  German  or  in 
English  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Discussion  of  the  question  whether 
the  play  of  Goethe  is  an  imitation  of  a  Greek  play  or  a  modern  play 
with  an  ancient  setting.     2.    Professor  Taylor. 

14.  Aristophanes.  Frogs.  The  entire  work  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  special  attention  to  Aristophanes'  literary  criticism  of  contempo- 
rary authors.  Lectures  on  Greek  Comedy.  The  Attic  Theatre.  Greek 
Prosody.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  2.  Professor 
Taylor. 

16.  *  Aristophanes.  Clouds.  The  entire  work  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  special  attention  to  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait 
of  Socrates  presented  in  this  play.  Greek  Prosody.  Lectures  on  Greek 
Comedy.    The  Attic  Theatre.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

18.  *The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
required.  Taking  as  a  basis  an  English  translation  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  class  collects  the  evidence  here  presented  regarding 
the  private  life  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  the  inductive  method  formulates 
conclusions,  with  constant  verification  from  the  standard  books  of  re- 
ference. Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  3.  Professor 
Taylor. 

20.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.  Scandinavian  and  Russian 
Drama.  Selected  plays  of  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg,  Tolstoy,  and 
Tchekhof.  Special  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  these  national  types 
of  drama.  Woodbridge's  The  Drama  as  collateral  reading  on  the  theory 
of  the  drama.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor. 
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22.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  re- 
quired. Capps's  From  Homer  to  Theocritus,  with  collateral  reading 
in  Wright's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation. 
Constant  reference  to  those  works  of  modern  literature  in  which  the 
influence  of  ancient  Greek  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced.  For 
students  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Open  to  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors.    3.    Professor  Taylor. 

24.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  studies  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Intended  to  develop  appreciation  of  both  prin- 
ciples and  spirit.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.    3.    Professor  Aurelio. 

26.  *Homer.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English,  with  discussion  of 
their  literary  qualities  and  permanent  significance.  Knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  is  not  required.    3.    Professor  Aurelio. 

28.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Syntax.  Con- 
tinues and  presupposes  Course  27.    2.    Professor  Aurelio. 

30.  New  Testament.  Introduction  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  problems  of  textual  criticism.    2.    Professor  Aurelio. 

Courses  5,  6 A,  6B,  7,  and  8  are  primarily  for  classical  students  dur- 
ing their  first  year  in  college. 

Courses  27  and  28  are  primarily  for  advanced  students  preparing  to 
teach  Greek  or  Latin. 


GYMNASTICS  — See  PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTION 
HEBREW  — See  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 

IX.     HISTORY 

Professors  Taylor,  Baldwin,  Rice,  Aurelio; 
Mr.  Ault;  and  Dr.  Cell 

The  courses  numbered  in  brackets,  while  not  counted  as  History  re- 
quired for  a  degree,  are  brought  together  here  because  of  their  historical 
bearing. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

3.  Greek  History.  A  survey  of  Greek  History  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  special  reference  to  the  later  influence 
of  Greek  civilization  and  culture.  Textbooks,  lectures,  and  reports  on 
assigned  topics.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  met  the  entrance  require- 
ment in  Greek  History.    3.    Professor  Aurelio. 

[VIII,  24.]    History  of  Greek  Art.    2.    Professor  Aurelio. 
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5.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  City  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Lectures, 
reports,  required  reading.     3.    Professor  Rice. 

[X,  29.]    History  of  Latin  Literature.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

11.  European  History.  An  introductory  course  for  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  principal  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe  including  England,  from  310  a.d.  to  modern  times.  After 
1913-1914  this  course  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  advanced  courses  in 
History.    3.    Mr.  Ault. 

13.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present. 
An  advanced  course,  primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.    3.    Mr.  Ault. 

15.  History  of  England.  Constitutional  and  economic  development 
of  the  English  people,  especially  in  the  last  three  centuries.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin. 

17.  American  History,  from  1492  to  the  present.  An  advanced 
course,  primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     3.     Mr.  Ault. 

19.  *Modern  Governments.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
governments  of  England  and  the  United  States.     1.     Mr.  Ault. 

[VI,  11.]  The  History  of  English  Literature,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1580.    2.    Professor  Black. 

21.    History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

3.    Dr.  Cell. 

[Ill,  7.]    History  of  Chemistry.     1.    Professor  Newell. 

[XI,  13.]     *History  of  Mathematics.     1.    Professor  Coit. 

[XIV,  3.]  History  of  Philosophy.  2.  Assistant  Professor  Van 
Riper. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Ancient  History  of  the  East:  the  Chaldaeo- Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews;  significance  of  their  civilization  for  that  of  Europe, 
and  for  the  history  of  mankind.    2.    Professor  Clarke. 

[VIII,  22.]  History  of  Greek  Literature.  The  Alexandrian  period. 
The  Graeco-Roman  period.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required.  2. 
Professor  Taylor. 

6.  Roman  History.  Advanced  course.  Treatment  by  topics.  3. 
Professor  Rice. 

[X,  30.]     History  of  Latin  Literature.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

[X,  32.]  *Topography  and  Archaeology  of  Rome.  2.  Professor 
Cameron. 
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12.     European  History.     Continues  Course  11.     3.     Mr.  Ault. 

14.     The  History  of  England.    Continues  Course  13.    3.    Mr.  Ault. 

16.  History  of  Continental  Europe,  especially  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.   2.    Professor  Baldwin. 

18.     American  History.     Continues  Course  17.    3.    Mr.  Ault. 

20.     *Modern  Governments.    Continues  Course  19.    1.    Mr.  Ault. 

[IV,  20.]  *The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of 
General  Constitutional  History.    2.    Dr.  Fall. 

[VI,  12.]     History  of  English  Literature  from  1580  to  1900.     2. 

Professor  Black. 

22.    History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Modern  Times.    3.    Dr. 

Cell. 

[XIV,  4.]  History  of  Philosophy.  2.  Assistant  Professor  Van 
Riper. 

Courses  numbered  in  brackets  are  not  counted  as  History  required 
for  a  degree. 

X.     LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professors  Rice  and  Cameron 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  XXI,  and  XXII.  Exercises  in 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  Intended  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  Latin 
grammar,  as  a  preparation  for  the  literary  study  of  Latin  authors  in 
higher  courses.    3.    Professors  Rice  and  Cameron. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Language.  The  classi- 
fication of  languages;  the  outlines  of  phonetics;  the  principles  of  change 
in  language.  Advised  as  a  preparation  for  later  study  of  languages.  1. 
Professor  Cameron. 

5.  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence.  This  course  is  literary 
rather  than  grammatical,  and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  drama.    2.    Professor  Cameron. 

7.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  This  course  includes  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  as  well  as  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin.  Its  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage at  all  points  and  so  to  give  increased  facility  in  the  reading  of 
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Latin  authors.  It  is  advised  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  2. 
Professor  Cameron. 

9.  Roman  Satire.  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and 
readings.  A  connected  study  of  Roman  Satire,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Horace  and  of  Juvenal.    3.    Professor  Rice. 

11.  Lucretius,  de  Natura  Rerum.  Introductory  lectures  on  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Epicurean  system,  its  physics  and  its 
ethics.  The  atomic  doctrine  of  Lucretius;  his  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
of  the  origin  of  civilization.    2.     Professor  Rice. 

13.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Annals  I-VI  and  the  Agricola. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  language  and  style  of  Tacitus,  his  qual- 
ities and  position  as  a  historian,  Roman  life  and  institutions  under  the 
early  empire,  and  the  character  of  Tiberius.    3.  Professor  Cameron. 

15.  Cicero.  His  life,  character,  and  work.  Reading  of  selected  ora- 
tions, letters,  and  parts  of  his  rhetorical  works.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  last  period  of  his  life.    3.    Professor  Cameron. 

17.     *Martial,  Epigrams.    Persius,  Satires.    Lucan,  Pharsalia.   A 

study  of  Roman  life  and  literature  in  the  Silver  Age,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  its  social  and  literary  tendencies  as  revealed  in  Martial  and 
Lucan.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

19.  *Quintilian,  Institutio  Oratoria,  and  Horace,  de  Arte 
Poetica.  Roman  principles  and  methods  of  education  will  be  studied 
in  Books  I  and  II  of  Quintilian,  and  Roman  literary  criticism  in  Quin- 
tilian  X  and  the  de  Arte  Poetica  of  Horace.    3.    Professor  Rice. 

21.  *  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Especially  for  students  intend- 
ing to  teach  Latin.  Writing  of  continuous  Latin  prose,  and  practice 
in  Latin  conversation.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

29.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Lectures,  reports,  required  reading 
of  Latin  authors.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

31.  "Introduction  to  Roman  Epigraphy.  Exercises  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Latin  inscriptions.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

33.  The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Romans.  The  study  is 
based  upon  the  monuments  and  literature  of  Roman  civilization.  Lec- 
tures, supplemented  by  required  reading  and  reports.  3.  Professor 
Rice. 

[VIII,  27.]  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Sounds 
and  inflections.  An  introduction  to  comparative  philology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers.  Primarily  for  Seniors. 
2.    Professor  Aurelio. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Cicero,  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia.  Sight  reading,  with  exer- 
cises in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Designed  to  develop  a  facility  in 
reading  Latin  prose  at  sight,  in  preparation  for  reading  Latin  authors  as 
literature.    3.    Professor  Rice  and  Professor  Cameron. 

6.  Roman  Epistolary  Literature.  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
selected  with  reference  to  the  light  they  throw  on  the  political,  social, 
and  literary  life  of  Rome  at  two  very  different  but  equally  important 
periods,  as  well  as  on  the  life  and  character  of  their  authors.  2. 
Professor  Cameron. 

8.     Latin  Prose  Composition.     2.    Professor  Cameron. 

10.  Roman  Lyric  Poetry.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes,  Catullus.  A 
study  of  Roman  lyric  poetry,  with  particular  attention  to  the  influence 
of  Horace  and  Catullus  in  modern  poetry.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

12.  Roman  Philosophy.  The  study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
in  Course  1 1  will  be  followed  in  this  course  by  a  study  of  the  Academic 
and  the  Stoic  systems  as  set  forth  in  the  de  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero 
and  the  essays  of  Seneca.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

14.     *A  rapid  reading  course  in  Caesar,  Vergil,  and  Ovid.     For 

advanced  students  only,  and  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  become 
teachers  of  Latin.     2.     Professor  Cameron. 

16.  Vergil.  Reading  of  the  Eclogues,  parts  of  the  Georgics,  and 
Selected  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Vergil's  motives,  literary  methods,  and 
influence  on  subsequent  literature.    3.     Professor  Cameron. 

18.  *Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis.  Roman  society  in  the  first 
century,  and  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Latin  of  the  common  speech 
will  be  studied  in  the  novel  of  Petronius.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

22.  *Latin  Prose  Composition.  Advanced  course.  Translation  into 
Latin  of  continuous  English  prose.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

30.     History  of  Latin  Literature.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

32.  Topography  and  Archaeology  of  Rome.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  ancient  city;  its  appearance,  its  monuments  and 
their  subsequent  history;  Roman  architecture  and  sculpture.  No  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.    3.    Professor  Cameron. 

36.  ""Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  The  history  of  the 
alphabet,  the  various  styles  of  writing  used  in  Latin  manuscripts,  ancient 
bookmaking;  the  methods  of  text  criticism,  and  the  history  of  classical 
studies.  Practical  exercises  in  reading  manuscripts  and  facsimiles.  2. 
Professor  Cameron. 
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[VIII,  28.]  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Syntax. 
Presupposes  Course  VIII,  39.    2.    Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  5.]  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Lectures, 
reports,  required  reading.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

Courses  11-36  are  open  only  to  students  that  have  taken  six  hours  of 
Latin  in  college. 

LAW  — See  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


XI.     MATHEMATICS 

Professors  Coit  and  Bruce 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Algebra,  with  topical  discussions.  Equal  attention  to  the  theory 
of  algebraic  methods,  and  to  their  application  in  solutions.  Required 
for  a  degree,  unless  Algebra  2  be  offered  in  entrance,  in  which  case  credit 
can  be  gained  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  4.  Professor 
Bruce. 

9.  Analytic  Geometry.  Textbook  and  lectures.  3.  Professor 
Coit. 

11.  Calculus.  Introduction  to  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
with  applications.  Required  for  Course  I,  5.  Textbook  and  lectures. 
3.    Professor  Coit. 

13.  *History  of  Mathematics.  Textbook  and  supplementary  lec- 
tures. Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  and  4.  Not  counted  as  Mathematics 
required  for  a  degree.     1.    Professor  Coit. 

15.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Lecture  course,  con- 
sidering topics  which  are  omitted  or  treated  briefly  in  Courses  1  and  4; 
such  as  Infinite  Series,  Logarithms,  Undetermined  Coefficients,  De 
Moivre's  Theorem  and  its  applications,  Trigonometric  Series,  and  Com- 
putation of  Functions.    2.     Professor  Coit. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Solid  Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  geometric  method. 
Required  for  a  degree,  save  in  the  case  of  students  who  present  Solid 
Geometry  in  entrance.  Such  students  cannot  gain  credit  in  this  course. 
2.    Professor  Bruce. 
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4.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Required,  unless  presented  in  entrance,  of 
all  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  and  of  those  who  continue  in  Mathe- 
matics or  who  elect  any  course  in  Physics  except  XVI.  10.  If  Plane 
Trigonometry  be  presented  in  entrance,  no  credit  can  be  gained  for  this 
course.    2.    Professor  Bruce. 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practical  applications  to  Astron- 
omy, Geodesy,  and  Navigation.    2.     Professor  Bruce. 

8.  *Plane  Surveying.  Special  attention  is  given  to  practice  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  including  compass,  transit,  and  level.  2.  Professor 
Bruce. 

10.     Analytic  Geometry.    Continues  Course  9.    3.    Professor  Coit. 

12.  Calculus,  with  applications  to  mechanical  and  gravitational  prob- 
lems.   Curve  Tracing.    Continues  Course  11.    3.    Professor  Coit. 

16.  Modern  Algebra,  with  special  reference  to  Determinants  and 
Theory  of  Equations.    Presupposes  Course  15.    3.    Professor  Bruce. 

18.  *Modern  Geometry.  Cross  Ratios.  Polar  Reciprocation,  Pro- 
jection, Trilinear  Coordinates,  and  other  selected  topics.  Presupposes 
Course  10.    3.    Professor  Bruce. 

Course  13  is  not  counted  as  Mathematics  required  for  a  degree. 


XII.    MUSIC 

Professor  Marshall  and  Mr.  Cole 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Lectures  and  private  reading.  Analyt- 
ical study  of  the  masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to  the  listener. 
This  course  does  not  presuppose  a  technical  knowledge  of  music.  2. 
Professor  Marshall. 

3.  Harmony.  Chords,  their  construction,  relations,  and  progressions, 
the  harmonization  of  melodies  and  basses,  with  original  work.  Pre- 
supposes some  proficiency  in  piano-playing.    3.    Professor  Marshall. 

5.     Counterpoint.    Presupposes  Course  3.    3.    Professor  Marshall. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music  in  Schools.  Designed 
for  those  interested  in  teaching  or  supervising  music  in  schools.  The 
membership  is  limited.  Those  wishing  to  register  will  confer  with  the 
instructor  in  advance.     2.     Mr.  Cole. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     Appreciation  of  Music.    Continues  and  presupposes  Course  1.    2. 
Professor  Marshall. 

4.     Harmony.    Continues  Course  3.    3.    Professor  Marshall. 

6.     Counterpoint.    Continues  Course  5.    3.    Professor  Marshall. 

8.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Music  in  Schools.    Continues 
Course  7.    2.    Mr.  Cole. 


XIII.     ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 

Professors  Perrin  and  Knudson 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.  Perry's  Primer.  Lanman's  Reader.  2. 
Professor  Perrin. 

3.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  comparative  gram- 
mar. Selections  from  the  Vedas.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  1. 
Professor  Perrin. 

5.  Elements  of  Hebrew,  with  exercises  for  beginners.  3.  Professor 
Knudson. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.  Hitopadeca  and  Kathasaritsagara.  Pre- 
supposes and  continues  Course  1.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

4.  Selections  from  the  Brahmana  and  Sutra,  with  lectures  on 
Indian  literature  and  philosophy.  Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  1. 
Professor  Perrin. 

6.  Hebrew  Readings  with  Syntax.  Presupposes  Course  5.  3. 
Professor  Knudson. 

For  qualified  special  or  graduate  students  more  advanced  courses  in 
Hebrew  can  be  provided. 

XIV.     PHILOSOPHY 

Dean  Warren  and  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  discussion  of  the  chief  concepts 
and  methods  of  descriptive  psychology.  Required  of  Juniors.  3.  As- 
sistant Professor  Van  Riper. 
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3.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  effort  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  principal  problems  of  philosophy  by  studying  their  rise  and  develop- 
ment in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  thought.  Elective  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

7.  Epistemology.  A  systematic  study  of  current  theories  of  the 
character  and  validity  of  the  knowledge  process.    Presupposes  Courses 

I,  2,  3,  and  4.  Elective  for  Seniors  and  graduate  students.  3.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Van  Riper. 

9.  Theism.  The  development,  content,  and  validity  of  the  idea  of 
God.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  Elective  for  Seniors.  3.  Dean 
Warren. 

II.  *The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  especially  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Primarily  for 
graduates.  Must  be  taken  either  after,  or  together  with,  Course  7.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

13.  Aesthetics.  The  facts  and  laws  of  aesthetic  experience  and  the 
psychological  principles  involved  in  them.  Study  of  the  principal  art 
forms  from  this  point  of  view.  Visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Pre- 
supposes XIV,  1.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

[X,  11.]     Roman  Philosophy.    2.    Professor  Rice. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Logic.  The  mental  processes  that  constitute  good  thinking:  as 
attention  and  interest,  observation,  reflection,  defining,  assertion,  proof, 
induction.  Illustrative  exercises.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  3.  Dean 
Warren. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  brief  account  of  the  great  modern 
philosophers  and  schools,  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time.  Continues 
and  presupposes  Course  3.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

8.  Metaphysics.  A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the  principal 
problems  of  ontology  and  cosmology.  Continues  and  presupposes 
Course  7.    3.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

10.  Ethics.  A  discussion  of  the  leading  issues  involved  in  morality: 
the  origin  and  ultimate  sanction  of  moral  codes;  the  ideas  of  good,  duty, 
virtue;  etc.  Primarily  for  Seniors  and  Graduates.  3.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Van  Riper. 

12.  Pragmatism.  A  critical  review  of  the  most  prominent  literature 
of  the  "pragmatic"  movement  in  contemporary  philosophy.    Primarily 
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for  Graduates.     Presupposes  Courses  7  and  8,  or  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  latter.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

[X,  12.]     Roman  Philosophy.    2.     Professor  Rice. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  courses  of  Group  VIII  concerned  with 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  and  to  Courses  V,  5  and  6,  concerned 
with  psychology. 


PHONETICS  — See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

XV.     PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Miss  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Emerson 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless  excused,  must  complete,  during  the 
first  or  second  year,  but  preferably  in  the  first,  two  hours  per  week  of  gym- 
nasium work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March  in  one  year.  This  work  is  counted  as  one 
semester  hour.  A  student  desiring  to  be  excused  because  of  physical 
disability  must  make  application  on  the  usual  petition  blank.  The  ap- 
plication must  be  signed  as  approved  by  one  of  the  physical  directors,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Dean. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1A.     For  young  men.     Elementary  Course.     Required  of  Freshmen. 
Mr.  Emerson. 

IB.     For  young  women.    Elementary  Course.   Required  of  Freshmen. 

Miss  Blackwell. 

3.  Elective  for  young  women.     Advanced  Course.     Miss  Black- 
well. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
2A.     Continues  1A.      Required  of  Freshmen.     Mr.  Emerson. 
2B.     Continues  IB.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Miss  Blackwell. 

4.  Continues  3.    Miss  Blackwell. 
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XVI.     PHYSICS 

Professor  Kent 


Number  of  Courses 
Group  XVI 

Year  in  which  Stu- 
dent is  advised 
to  elect 

Prerequisite 
Physics 

Prerequisite 
Mathematics 

1,2 

3,4 

*5,  *6,  *7,  *8 
10 

Sophomore 
Junior 

Senior 
Freshman 

XVI,  1,  2 
XVI,  3,  4 

XI,  1,  4 
XI,  9,  10, 

(and  XI,  11,  12, 
collateral) 
XI,  11,  12 

Students  intending  to  elect  XVI,  1  and  2,  are  advised,  though  not  re- 
quired, to  elect  XI,  2. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Physics.  This  course,  with  XVI,  2,  acquaints  the  student 
with  important  physical  processes  of  nature.  The  subjects  covered  are: 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  and,  briefly, 
Radio-activity  and  the  Electron  Theory.  During  the  course  there  are 
given  by  students  papers  covering  (a)  the  lives  of  famous  physicists, 
and  (b)  subjects  such  as  the  curved  ball,  aeroplane,  gyroscope,  etc. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.    5  (credit  4). 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  This  course,  with  XVI,  4,  is  designed  primarily 
for  the  student  who  intends  to  teach  Physics.  It  aims  to  acquaint  him 
thoroughly  with  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  him  training  in 
the  manipulation  of  delicate  instruments  used  in  measuring  physical 
constants.  The  subjects  covered  are:  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnet- 
ism, and  Radio-activity.  The  students  present  papers  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  the  specific  heat  of  water,  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  turbine  en- 
gines, light  pressure,  the  Brownian  movement,  the  ether,  the  principle  of 
relativity,  etc.    Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.    7  (credit  5). 

5.  *Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.  In  this  course,  together 
with  XVI,  6,  the  classroom  work  consists  largely  of  the  presentation  of 
papers  by  members  of  the  class.  Collateral  reading  is  required.  In  the 
laboratory  spectroscopic  instruments  such  as  prism  and  grating  spectro- 
meters, echelon  and  Lummer  plate  spectroscopes  and  the  interferometer 
are  used;  and  experiments  dealing  with  ionization  are  performed.  One 
lecture  and  one  laboratory  period.     3  (credit  2). 

7.  *Original  Research  in  Spectroscopy.  This  course,  with  XVI,  8, 
is  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but  is  open  to  qualified 
undergraduates,  especially  those  of  the  Senior  Class.  Credit  is  arranged 
in  advance  with  the  members  of  the  class  individually. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     General  Physics.    Continues  XVI,  1.    5  (credit  4). 

4.     Advanced  Physics.     Continues  XVI,  3.     7  (credit  5). 

6.  *Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.  Continues  XVI,  5. 
3  (credit  2). 

8.     *Original  Research  in  Spectroscopy.    Continues  XVI,  7. 

10.  Elementary  Physics.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  are  not 
specializing  in  mathematics  and  are  interested  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  physical  principles.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Open  to  all 
students  upon  conference  with  the  instructor.     2. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  — See  BIOLOGY 
PORTUGUESE  — See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 


XVII.     PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professors  E.  C.  Black  and  A.  K.  Black 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Preliminary  Course  in  Elocution.  Exercises  for  correct  position, 
deep  breathing,  voice  production.  Principles  of  reading:  directness, 
earnestness,  etc.  Declamations  from  standard  literature.  Open  to  all 
students  except  Freshmen.    2.    Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Continues  Courses  1  and  2,  with  more  attention 
to  public  speaking.  Extemporaneous  speaking.  Discussions  upon  cur- 
rent events  and  topics  relating  to  student  life  and  work.  Study  of  famous 
orations.  Open  to  students  that  have  taken  Course  1,  and  to  others  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor.    2.    Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

5.  Argumentation.  Forms  of  public  address.  The  principles  of  ar- 
gumentation. The  preparation  of  material.  Methods  of  proof.  Methods 
of  refutation.    1.    Professor  E.  C.  Black. 

7.  Shakespeare.  Study  of  selected  plays  for  characterization  and 
dramatic  expression.    2.    Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

9.  *Shakespeare.  In  alternation  with  Course  7.  2.  Professor 
A.  K.  Black. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 
2.     Elocution.    Continues  Course  1.    2.    Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

4.     Public  Speaking.     Original  work.     Sources  of  power  in  public 

speaking.     Arrangement  and  analysis  of  oratorical  material.  Delivery 

of  original  orations.  Presupposes  Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  2.  Pro- 
fessor A.  K.  Black. 

6.  Debating.  The  spoken  debate.  Practice  in  formal  debating,  re- 
buttal, and  team  work.    1.    Professor  E.  C.  Black. 

8.     Shakespeare.    Continues  Course  7.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

2.  Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

10.  *Shakespeare.  Continues  Course  9.  2.  Professor  A.  K. 
Black. 

XVIII.     ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Geddes  and  Dr.  Waxman 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1913-1914. 

FRENCH 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  French;  grammar  and  reading.  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  This  course  is  offered  for  stu- 
dents entering  without  French.     3.     Dr.  Waxman. 

3.  Review  of  French  Grammar.  Composition  and  translation. 
Modern  plays  and  stories.  Dictation  and  drill  in  pronunciation.  3.  Dr. 
Waxman. 

5.  Third-year  Course  in  French.  Prose  and  Poetry.  Claretie,  la 
FrontiSre  (Jenkins);  Erckmann-Chatrian,  le  Juif  polonais  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.);  Moliere,  le  Malade  imaginaire  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Bowen,  Modern 
French  Lyrics  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  About  three  hundred  pages  of 
outside  reading  will  be  assigned  in  addition.  This  course  is  conducted, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  French.    3.     Dr.  Waxman. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Conducted  Mainly  in  French 

7.  *General  View  of  French  Literature,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time.  Herrig  et  Burguy,  la  France  littSraire  (George  Wester- 
mann,  Brunswick);  la  Chanson  de  Roland  (Macmillan  Co.);  selections 
from  Rabelais  (Macmillan  Co.);  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  decadence 
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des  Romains  (Hachette  et  Cie);  selections  from  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Hugo, 
Rostand.    3.    Professor  Geddes. 

9.  *Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Chateaubriand,  Atala  (Wm. 
R.  Jenkins  Co.);  George  Sand,  la  Petite  Fadette  (Holt  &  Co.);  Madame 
de  Stael,  le  Directoire  (Hachette  et  Cie) ;  selections,  such  as  are  readily- 
available  in  texts  for  school  use,  from  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  La- 
martine,  de  Musset,  de  Vigny,  Dumas,  Balzac.  G.  Lanson,  Histoire  de 
la  litt6rature  francaise.    3.    Professor  Geddes. 

11.  Modern  French  Literature.  C.  M.  Des  Granges,  Histoire  de  la 
literature  francaise  (A.  Hatier) ;  texts  published  in  this  country  offering 
selections  from  the  works  of  Daudet,  Feuillet,  Theuriet,  Loti,  Bourget, 
Maupassant,  and  the  Brothers  Goncourt;  plays,  edited  by  American 
teachers,  of  Coppee,  Sardou,  Pailleron,  Rostand;  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics  (Holt  &  Co.).    3.    Professor  Geddes. 

13.  *Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Darmer- 
teter  et  Hatzfeld,  XVIe  Siecle  en  France;  Montaigne,  De  Peducation 
(Ginn  &  Co.);  Fasnacht's  Specimens  of  the  Great  French  Writers  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.);  Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Heath  &  Co.);  Masson's  Lyre  francaise  (Macmillan  Co.).  2.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 

15.  *Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Vreeland  and  Michaud's 
Anthology  of  French  Prose  and  Poetry;  several  of  the  plays  of  MoliSre, 
Corneille,  and  Racine  are  read  in  the  class;  Sauveur's  edition  of  La 
Fontaine's  Fables  (Wm.  R.  Jenkins  Co.);  selected  letters  of  Madame 
de  SeVigne"  (American  Book  Co.);  Boileau,  le  Lutrin,  l'Art  poetique.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

17.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Petit  de 
Julleville,  Morceaux  choisis  des  auteurs  francais,  particularly  the  parts 
relating  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Morceaux  choisis  (edition  Fallex,  Ch.  Delagrave);  Voltaire's  Prose 
(Heath  &  Co.);  Diderot,  selections  (Heath  &  Co.);  Marivaux,  Comedies 
(Macmillan  Co.);  Regnard,  le  Joueur.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

19.  Early  French  Literature.  Geddes's  Translation  of  la  Chanson 
de  Roland  (Macmillan  Co.);  Joinville,  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis  (Hachette 
et  Cie);  Extraits  des  Chroniqueurs  francais  (Hachette  et  Cie);  Chres- 
tomathie  du  moyen  age  (Hachette  et  Cie);  Gaston  Paris,  la  Literature 
au  moyen  age  (XI-XIVe  sidcle),  (Hachette  et  Cie).  1.  Professor 
Geddes. 
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Advanced  Courses  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation 

21.  *French  Composition  and  Grammar.  Comfort's  Exercises  in 
French  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  or  a  similar  book  will  be  used. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  that  have  passed  Courses  3  and  4.  2. 
Dr.  Waxman. 

23.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  An  advanced  course. 
Dictation  and  memorizing.  Alternates  with  Course  21.  Open  only  to 
properly  qualified  students.    2.    Dr.  Waxman. 

25.     *  Advanced  French  Composition.    Presupposes  Courses  21  and 

22,  or  23  and  24,  or  their  equivalent.  Kastner's  Elements  of  French 
Composition  (Hachette  et  Cie),  Gasc's  The  Translator,  English  into 
French  (Holt  &  Co.),  Mansion's  French  Composition  (Heath  &  Co.), 
or  books  of  a  similar  character  are  used.  Conversational  exercises  based 
on  the  selections.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

27.  Advanced  French  Grammar.  Presupposes  21,  22,  23,  and  24  or 
their  equivalent.  Similar  to  Course  23,  but  more  advanced.  Mariette's 
Half  Hours  of  French  Translation  (Hachette  et  Cie),  Roulier's  Second 
Book  of  French  Composition  (Hachette  et  Cie),  Boquel's  Random  Ex- 
ercises (University  Press,  Cambridge),  are  specimens  of  the  books  used. 
2.    Professor  Geddes. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.     Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar.     Courses  1  and  2  are  equivalent 
to  the  Elementary  French  in  the  entrance  requirements.     3.    Dr.  Wax- 


4.  Modern  Plays  and  Stories.  Dictation  and  drill  in  pronunciation. 
Continues  Course  3.    3.     Dr.  Waxman. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Holt 
&  Co.);  Corneille,  le  Cid  (American  Book  Co.);  Dumas,  la  Tulipe  noire 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.);  and  outside  reading  as  in  Course  5.  3.  Dr. 
Waxman. 


Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Conducted  Mainly  in  French 

8.     *General  View  of  French  Literature.     Continues  Course  7.     3. 
Professor  Geddes. 

10.     *Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     Continues   Course  9.     3. 
Professor  Geddes. 

12.     Modern  French  Literature.     Continues  Course  11.     3.     Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 
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14.     *Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.    Continues 
Course  13.    Calvin,  Marot,  Racine,  Regnard.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

16.     *Seventeenth  Century  Literature.     Continues  Course  15.    2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

18.     Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.    Continues 
Course  17.    2.     Professor  Geddes. 

20.     Early  French  Literature.    Continues  Course  19.    1.    Professor 
Geddes. 


Advanced  Courses  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation 
Conducted  Entirely  in  French 

22.  *Composition  and  Grammar.  Original  themes.  Presupposes 
and  continues  Course  21.    2.    Dr.  Waxman. 

24.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Continues  Course  23. 
Open  only  to  properly  qualified  students.  Presupposes  Course  23  or  its 
equivalent.    2.    Dr.  Waxman. 

26.  *Advanced  French  Composition.  Presupposes  and  continues 
Course  25.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

28.  Advanced  French  Grammar.  Presupposes  and  continues 
Course  27.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 


ITALIAN 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

31.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  De  Amicis, 
Cuore  (Holt  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  La  locandiera  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 

33.  Second-year  Italian.  D'Azeglio,  Ettore  Fieramosca  (Le  Mon- 
nier,  Florence);  Machiavelli,  II  principe  (Le  Monnier);  Foscolo,  Jacopo 
Ortis  (Le  Monnier).  Alfieri,  Oreste  (Hachette  et  Cle),  Don  Garzia, 
Saul  (Sansoni,  Florence);  Ricci's  Cento  migliori  liriche  della  lingua 
italiana.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

35.  Dante's  Inferno,  together  with  selections  from  the  Purgatorio  and 
Paradiso.  Dinsmore's  Aids  to  the  Study  of  Dante  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.);  Dinsmore's  Teachings  of  Dante  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.);  Gardner, 
Dante  (Dent  &  Co.).  Talks  on  Dante's  life  and  times.  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

37.  The  Italian  Classics.  Boccaccio,  Dazzi's  edition  of  II  decamer- 
one  (Barbara,  Florence);  Le  rime  di  Petrarca  (Sansoni,  Florence);  D'An- 
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cona  e  Bacci,  Manuale  della  litteratura  italiana  (Barbara,  Florence); 
Alfieri,  Vita  scritta  da  esso  (Le  Monnier,  Florence).  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

39.  Dante,  Alighieri.  Lectures  on  his  life  and  times.  Reading  and 
explanation  of  Longfellow's  Translation  of  the  Inferno;  Lowell's  Essay- 
on  Dante;  Dean  Church's  Dante;  Carlyle's  Dante,  in  Lectures  on 
Heroes.  Conducted  entirely  in  English.  Elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
32.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar,  continued.  Grandgent's  Italian 
Prose  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Manzoni,  I  promessi  sposi 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  II  vero  amico  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Short  stories  from  modern  authors.  Presupposes  and  continues  Course 
31.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

34.  Second-year  Italian.  Continuation  of  Course  33.  The  Oxford 
Book  of  Italian  Verse,  selections  by  John  Lucas  (Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford);  Castiglione,  II  cortegiano  (Sansoni,  Florence);  Metastasio, 
Drammi  scelti  (Sonzogno,  Milan).    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

36.  Third-year  Italian.  Continuation  of  Course  35.  Selections 
from  the  poems  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  from  Ford's 
Romances  of  Italian  Chivalry  (Holt  &  Co.);  Sacchetti,  Novelle  (Le 
Monnier,  Florence);  Parini,  II  giorno  (Sansoni);  Leopardi,  Prose  (Bar- 
bara, Florence).    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

38.  *Italian  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  36,  and  alternating 
with  it.  Vasari,  Le  vite  de'  piu  eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti 
(Barbara,  Florence);  Talks  on  the  subject-matter,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists  and  sculptors;  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Vita  (Barbera).    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

40.  Dante,  Alighieri.  Continuation  of  Course  39.  Reading  and  ex- 
planation of  Longfellow's  Translation  of  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradise 
1.    Professor  Geddes. 

Students  may  pursue,  under  the  instructor's  supervision,  a  course  of 
outside  reading  in  Italian  upon  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested. 

SPANISH 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

41.  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar  (D- 
C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Padre  Isla,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  3. 
Dr.  Waxman. 
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43.  Second-year  Spanish.  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition  (Holt 
&  Co.).     Galdos,  Marianela  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).     2.     Dr.  Waxman. 

45.  Third-year  Spanish.  Cervantes,  Selections  from  the  Don  Qui- 
jote  in  texts  published  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Calderon,  El  medico 
de  su  honra  (Kressner  edition,  Leipzig);  Tirso  de  Molina,  Don  Gil  de 
las  calzas  verdes  (Holt  &  Co.);  Quintana,  Vida  del  gran  capit&n  (Leipzig). 
2.    Professor  Geddes. 

47.  *Spanish  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  45,  and  alter- 
nating with  it.  Moreto  y  Cabana,  El  desden  con  el  desden  (Wm.  R. 
Jenkins  Co.).  Cervantes,  Novelas  ejemplares  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig). 
Lope  de  Vega,  La  esclava  de  su  galan  (Kressner's  edition,  Leipzig); 
Mendoza,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (Kressner).    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
42.     Elementary  Spanish.     Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar,  con- 
tinued.   Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).    Echegaray, 
6  locura  6  santidad  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).    3.    Dr.  Waxman. 

44.  Second-year  Spanish.  Continues  Course  43.  Moratin,  El  si  de 
las  ninas  (American  Book  Co.);  Caballero,  La  familia  de  Alvareda  (Holt 
&  Co.);  Galdos,  Electra  (American  Book  Co.).  Modern  plays  and 
stories.    2.    Dr.  Waxman. 

46.  Third-year  Spanish.  A  continuation  of  Course  45.  Maccoll's 
Select  Plays  of  Calderon  (Macmillan  Co.);  Guillen  de  Castro,  Mocedades 
del  Cid  (Gamier,  Paris);  Cervantes,  Novelas  ejemplares  (Kressner  edi- 
tion, Leipzig).  Ford's  Spanish  Anthology  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.).  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

48.  *Spanish  Classics.  A  continuation  of  Course  47.  Calderon,  El 
magico  prodigioso  (Morel-Fatio's  edition) ;  Lope  de  Vega,  La  estrella  de 
Sevilla  (published  formerly  by  Holt  &  Co.);  Espronceda,  lyrics,  El 
estudiante  de  Salamanca,  El  diablo  mundo  (Gamier).  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

Students  may  pursue,  under  the  instructor's  supervision,  a  course  of 
outside  reading  in  Spanish  upon  any  subject  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. 

PORTUGUESE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 
51.  F.  de  Lencastre,  Nouvelle  methode  pour  apprendre  la  langue  por- 
tugaise  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig);  Julio  Diniz,  Uma  familia  ingleza;  A  mor- 
gadinha  dos  Cannaviaes;  Seroes  da  provincia  (all  published  by  the 
Companhia  Nacional,  Lisbon).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  essentials 
of  the  grammar.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 
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53.  *Second-year  Portuguese.  A  Pereira  e  A.  C.  Pinto,  Seiecta  de 
litt6ratura  (Lisbon);  C.  M.  de  Vasconcellos,  Poesias  de  Francisco  Sa  de 
Miranda  (Halle);  H.  Lang,  Das  Liederbuch  des  Konigs  Denis  von 
Portugal  (Halle);  Carl  von  Reinhardstoettner's  edition  of  Os  Lusiadas 
of  Camoes,  the  first  five  cantos.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

52.  Paulino  De  Souza,  Grammaire  portugaise  (Gamier  freres, 
Paris);  A.  Herculano,  Enrico  o  presbytero  (Moreira  &  Pinheiro,  Lisbon); 
O  monge  de  Cister  (Tavares,  Cardoso  e  irmao,  Lisbon) ;  Guilherme  Gama, 
Prosas  simples  (Gomes,  Lisbon);  Dr.  A.  Silva  Gayo,  Mario  (Coimbra, 
Imprensa  Academica);  Luiz  de  Camoes,  Os  Lusiadas  (Brockhaus,  Leip- 
zig).   2.    Professor  Geddes. 

54.  *Second-year  Portuguese.  A  continuation  of  Course  53.  Jose" 
Joaquim  Nunes,  Chrestomathia  archaica  (Lisbon) ;  Carl  von  Reinhard- 
stoettner's edition  of  Os  Lusiadas  of  Camoens,  the  last  five  cantos; 
Richard  F.  Burton's  Camoes;  His  Life  and  his  Lusiadas.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 

PHONETICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

61.  General  Principles  of  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  sounds.  Passy-Rambeau,  Chrestomathie  francaise 
(Holt  &  Co.);  Rippmann's  Elements  of  Phonetics  (Dent  &  Macmillan); 
Sweet's  Primer  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press);  Passy,  les  Sons  du 
francais  (Paris).     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

62.  Practical  Exercises  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Pronun- 
ciation. Geddes's  French  Pronunciation  (Oxford  University  Press). 
This  course  presupposes  and  continues  Course  61.  1.  Professor 
Geddes. 


Course  3  is  open  to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2,  or 
that  enter  with  Elementary  French,  either  by  certificate  or  by  examina- 
tion. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  that  have  satisfactorily  completed  Courses 
3  and  4,  or  that  pass  the  examination  given  at  the  opening  of  the  course. 
It  is  the  regular  course  for  Freshmen  entering  with  advanced  French. 

Students  that  elect  advanced  courses  in  French  Literature  must  have 
completed  Courses  5  and  6,  or  must  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their 
fitness. 
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Unless  four  competent  students  register  for  advanced  work  in  early 
French  literature,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Phonetics,  the  in- 
structor, at  his  discretion,  may  omit  the  course. 

Whenever  practicable,  it  has  been  customary  to  secure  men  distin- 
guished in  arts  and  letters  to  address  the  students  of  the  Romance 
languages.  The  Alliance  Francaise  of  Paris  maintains  in  this  city  annual 
courses  of  lectures  in  French  upon  French  life,  literature,  history,  and 
art.  The  first  course  of  six  lectures  occurs  at  intervals  during  the  first 
semester;  and  the  second,  consisting  also  of  six  lectures,  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  Italian  lectures  on  the  Divine  Comedy  by  dis- 
tinguished Italians  and  Americans  are  given  in  Boston  University  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Circolo  Italiano  di  Boston.  Students  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

SANSKRIT  — See  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  — See  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

SPANISH  —  See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

ZOOLOGY  — See  BIOLOGY 


PETITIONS 


In  presenting  any  request  to  the  Faculty  or  to  its  several  com- 
mittees, as  for  late  registration,  examinations,  change  of  course, 
etc.,  students  will  use  the  prescribed  form  obtainable  at  the  col- 
lege bookstore.  The  petition  should,  if  practicable,  be  indorsed 
by  the  student's  adviser.  A  student  that  wishes  to  withdraw 
from  a  course,  or  to  enter  a  course  after  the  first  day  of  the  se- 
mester, must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Registration  a  petition 
indorsed  by  the  instructor  of  each  course  involved. 

In  applying  for  the  special  examinations  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  November  and  of  March,  students  must  specify  upon 
their  petitions  the  cause  of  detention  from  the  regular  semester 
examination. 

CREDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  PROMOTIONS 
Credits 
The  unit  in  reckoning  requirements  and  credits  is  the  semes- 
ter hour,  equivalent  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Standing  in  a  completed  course  is  indicated  as  excellent, 
good,  fair,  poor,  deficient;  these  grades  are  abbreviated  as  E, 
G,  F,  P,  and  D. 
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A  candidate  with  an  unremoved  entrance  condition  in  French 
or  German,  or  in  Greek  History  or  Roman  History,  cannot 
receive  credit  toward  the  degree  for  any  college  course  in  the 
same  subject. 

An  entrance  condition  still  unremoved  at  the  close  of  the 
entrance  examinations  in  September  of  the  second  year  debars 
from  counting  toward  a  degree  any  course  of  the  department 
in  which  the  condition  stands,  except  such  courses  as  may  be 
repeated  by  reason  of  failure  in  examination.  No  candidate 
with  an  entrance  condition  unremoved  will  be  allowed  to  regis- 
ter as  a  regular  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

Examinations 

Examinations  in  the  several  courses  are  regularly  held  at 
the  end  of  each  semester. 

Special  examinations,  intended  for  students  necessarily  de- 
tained from  the  regular  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  semes- 
ter, are  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  November  and  of  March; 
they  can  be  taken  only  by  permission  of  the  Faculty.  Applica- 
tions, in  prescribed  form  of  petition,  and  showing  the  cause  of 
detention,  must  be  presented  at  the  Dean's  office  before  noon 
of  the  Friday  preceding  the  examinations. 

For  a  special  examination  in  a  subject  offered  for  entrance  a 
charge  of  five  dollars  is  made.  Receipts  from  this  source  are 
added  to  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  College  library. 

Promotion  and  Graduation 

Place  in  the  several  class  lists  published  in  the  annual  catalogue 
requires  a  total  credit  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
as  follows:  for  Sophomore  standing,  thirty  hours;  for  Junior, 
sixty;  for  Senior,  ninety-five. 

Lists  of  candidates  for  graduation  at  the  ensuing  Commence- 
ment are  posted  upon  the  official  bulletin-board  in  December  and 
May. 

Students  having  deficiencies  at  the  close  of  the  special  exam- 
inations in  March  are  not  recommended  for  graduation  in  June 
following. 
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After  gaining  credit  for  at  least  90  hours  out  of  the  120  required 
for  graduation,  undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  whose  work  is  of  a  distinctly  high  grade,  may  be  allowed 
to  take,  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
certain  courses  to  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Permission  to  seek  this  credit  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  courses 
are  begun.  To  these  students  the  instructors  will  assign  collat- 
eral work  in  excess  of  the  work  done  by  other  members  of  the 
class.  Such  students  may  not  gain  more  than  eight  semester 
hours  of  graduate  credit  by  work  done  before  receiving  the  first 
degree. 

CHOICE  OF  STUDIES;  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Freshmen  are  advised,  in  view  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree, 
to  select  only  from  the  following  courses: 

Biology,  1,  2,  30. 

Chemistry,  upon  consultation  with  the  department  on  Registration 
day. 

Education,  21  (required). 

English,  1  and  2  (required),  11  and  12. 

French,  upon  consultation  with  the  department  on  Registration  day. 

German,  ditto. 

Greek,  1-8,  according  to  preparation. 

History,  2,  3,  5,  11,  and  12. 

Latin,  1-4. 

Mathematics,  1-4. 

Physics,  1,  2,  10. 

Students  looking  forward  to  advanced  work  in  Latin  or  English 
are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be  admitted 
to  the  second  year  of  the  Law  School  course  if  he  complete 
before  graduation  the  following  courses  in  department  IV  of 
the  College  Curriculum,  and  enroll  in  the  Law  School  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Senior  year  in  College: 
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IV,  21. 

Roman  Law. 

28. 

Constitutional  Law. 

25. 

international  Law  (Private). 

26. 

International  Law  (Public). 

23. 

History  of  Law. 

24. 

Jurisprudence. 

31, 

32.     *Contracts. 

34. 

*Property. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  obtain  sixteen  hours 
as  major  credit  from  one  of  the  groups  named  below.  This  credit 
is  to  be  obtained  in  two  consecutive  years;  and  at  least  two  hours 
are  to  be  elected  each  semester.  The  student's  choice  of  a  group 
requires  ratification  by  one  of  the  College  Professors  or  Assistant 
Professors  conducting  three  or  more  courses  therein;  and  the 
instructor  ratifying  will  thereafter  act  as  the  student's  special 
adviser  in  matters  pertaining  to  work  in  courses  of  the  group; 
his  indorsement  upon  the  registration  card  is  necessary  both  for 
the  choice  of  the  group  and  for  subsequent  elections  therein. 
He  will  also  prescribe  a  second  group  from  which  the  student 
shall  elect  at  least  two  hours  a  semester  as  minor  credit  through- 
out the  period  of  major  work.  Major  and  minor  credits  can 
not  be  obtained  unless  the  student  has  already  credits  of  at  least 
thirty  hours.  A  change  of  the  major  or  minor  group  requires 
favorable  action  by  the  Faculty  on  a  petition  signed  by  the  pres- 
ent and  the  prospective  major  adviser;  the  full  requirement  in 
hours  must  be  met  in  the  new  group  subsequent  to  the  change. 
Major  credit  for  a  course  in  which  the  student  does  not  attain 
at  least  a  grade  of  F  (fair)  will  be  allowed  only  upon  special  action 
by  the  Faculty. 

The  groups  are  constituted  thus: 

I.  All  courses;  for  minor  only. 

II.  All  courses. 

III.  All  courses. 

IV.  All  courses. 

V.     All  courses;  for  minor  only. 

VI.     Courses  4-38,  and  with  approval  of  the  major  instructor, 
XVII,  7-10. 

*Open  only  to  Seniors  enrolled  at  the  Law  School. 
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VII.  Courses  8-22  and  VI,  25,  26. 

VIII.  For  students  without  credit  in  Entrance  Greek,  all  courses; 
for  students  with  credit  in  Entrance  Greek,  all  except  1-8. 

IX.  All  courses. 

X.  All  courses  except  1-3;  and  VIII,  27,  28. 

XI.  All  courses  except  1  and  2. 

XII.  All  courses;  for  minor  only. 

XIV.  All  courses. 

XVI.  All  courses. 

XVII.  All  courses;  for  minor  only. 

XVIIIa.  Courses  5-28,  61,  62. 

XVIIIb.  Courses  31-62. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 

Upon  recommendation  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  the 
University  confers  three  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.), 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (S.B.). 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  collegiate 
work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed  courses  amounting 
to  120  semester  hours,  among  which  are  prescribed  the  following: 


Collegiate  Life  and  Work..  .  1  hr. 
Economics 4  hrs. 

For  graduation  in  1917.  .5  hrs. 
English  Composition 4  hrs. 

In  1917 6  hrs. 

French.  .  .4  hrs.*    In  1917,  6  hrs. 
German.  .  4  hrs.*    In  1917,  6  hrs. 


History 4  hrs.    In  1917,  5  hrs. 

Latin 6  hrs. 

Mathematics 6  hrs. 

Natural  Sciencef 4  hrs. 

Psychology 3  hrs. 

Theism,  Ethics,  or  [       *       A  , 
_  .        '  '        Y .  .  3  or  4  hrs. 

Epistemology  ) 


Bachelor  of  Letters.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  collegiate 
work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed  courses  amounting 
to  120  semester  hours,  among  which  are  prescribed  the  following: 

•Students  beginning  this  language  in  College  will  find  it  necessary  to  earn  at  least  six 
hours'  credit.  Entrance  credit  in  French  2  excuses  the  candidate  from  the  degree  requirement 
in  French;  or  entrance  credit  in  German  2  excuses  from  the  degree  requirement  in  German; 
but  no  candidate  may  be  excused  from  degree  requirements  in  both  French  and  German. 

tAstronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics.  In  1914,  1915,  and  1916  six  hours  will  be  re- 
quired; in  1917,  eight  hours. 
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Collegiate  Life  and  Work..  .  1  hr.  German.  .4  hrs.*     In  1917,  6  hrs. 

Economics.. 4  hrs.  In  1917,  5  hrs.  History.  ..4  hrs.     In  1917,  5  hrs. 

English  Composition 4  hrs.       Mathematics 6  hrs. 

In  1917 6  hrs.       Natural  Sciencef 4  hrs. 

English  Literature 4  hrs.       Philosophy 6  hrs. 

French..  .4  hrs.*    In  1917,  6  hrs.       Psychology 3  hrs. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance  upon  colle- 
giate work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed  courses  amount- 
ing to  120  semester  hours,  except  in  Division  B  (see  below), 
which  must  consist  of  90  hours  plus  the  first  year  of  the  Medical 
School  Course,  and  Division  C,  which  must  consist  of  70  hours, 
plus  the  first  two  years  of  the  Medical  School  Course. 

First  Year.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  take  the  following 
courses;  in  certain  cases  substitutions  may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor  in  charge: 

English  Composition,  VI,  1,  2. 

Mathematics,  XI,  1,  2. 

Collegiate  Life.    V,  21. 

French,  4  hours  beyond  the  credit  required  for  entrance. 

German,  4  hours  beyond  the  credit  required  for  entrance. 

Geology,  III,  21,  22. 

Those  intending  to  elect  Division  C  in  their  second  year  must  take  in 
addition,  in  their  first  year,  Chemistry,  III,  1,2,  and  Zoology  and  Botany, 
II,  1,  2. 

Additional  courses  may  be  elected  from  any  groups  except  II,  III,  XI, 
XVI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  each  candidate  must  elect 
one  of  the  following  Divisions  as  a  major  subject,  and  also,  from 
the  groups  on  pp.  87-88,  a  minor  subject,  in  which  he  shall  com- 
plete at  least  two  hours  in  each  semester  thereafter;  all  work 
must  be  arranged  in  conference  with  the  major  instructor. 

Division  A.  General  Science.  Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Division  B.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

•Students  beginning  this  language  in  College  will  find  it  necessary  to  earn  at  least  six 
hours'  credit.  Entrance  credit  in  French  2  excuses  the  candidate  from  the  degree  requirement 
in  French;  or  entrance  credit  in  German  2  excuses  from  the  degree  requirement  in  German; 
but  no  candidate  may  be  excused  from  degree  requirements  in  both  French  and  German. 

fAstronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics.  In  1914,  1915,  and  1916  six  hours  will  be  re- 
quired; in  1917  and  thereafter,  eight  hours. 
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Division  C.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Division  D.     Biology.     Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Division  E.    Chemistry.    Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Division  F.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  Major  instruc- 
tor, Professor  of  Mathematics  or  Professor  of  Physics. 

Division  A.    General  Science. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Mathematics,  XI,  1, 2;  Physics,  XVI,  1,2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology, 
II,  5;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology, 
XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.    Physiology,    II,    8;   Chemistry,   III,   5,  6;   Education, 

V,  7,  8;  Ethics,  XIV,  10. 

Division  B.    Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II, 
5;  Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Physiology,  II,  8;  English  Composition, 

VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.    First  year  of  Medical  School  Course. 

Division  C.    Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II. 

Second  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Mammalian  Anat- 
omy, II,  7;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Psychology,  XIV,  1;  Physics, 
XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years.  First  and  second  years  of  Medical  School 
Course. 

Division  D.    Biology. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Delineation,  II,  30; 
Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Descriptive  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Comparative  Anatomy, 
II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II,  5;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psy- 
chology, XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.  Comparative  Histology,  II,  6;  Physiology,  II,  8; 
Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Animal  Morphology,  II,  21,  22;  Biological 
Conferences,  II,  9,  10. 

Division  E.    Chemistry. 

Second  Year.  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4; 
Physics,  XVI,  1,  2;  Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10. 

Third  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  3,  4,  5,  6; 
English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.    Physiology,  II,  8;  Chemistry    III,  9,  10. 
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Division  F.    Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English 
Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Mathematical  Astronomy,  I,  5,  6,  or  Physics,  XVI,  3,  4; 
English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Calculus,  XI,  11,  12;  Surveying,  XI,  8; 
Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  II,  8;  Astronomical  Observations,  XI,  7,  8, 
or  Physics,  XVI,  5,  6;  History  of  Mathematics,  XI,  13;  Advanced  and 
Modern  Algebra,  XI,  15,  16. 

EXPENSES  AND  AID 

University  Charges 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present  be- 
fore registration  a  guaranty  covering  the  College  charges  and 
signed  by  parent,  guardian,  or  other  responsible  person.  Blanks 
may  be  procured  from  the  Treasurer  or  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Dean. 

All  tuition  charges  are  payable  by  the  semester  in  advance. 

The  regular  charge  for  tuition  is  seventy-five  dollars  a 
semester,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  Students 
registered  for  courses  amounting  to  less  than  seven  semester 
hours  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  Der  hour:  students 

Correction  for  page  91 

From  September,  1913,  the  fee  for  Special  Students  taking 
more  than  seven  or  less  than  eighteen  hours  a  week  will  be 
seventy-five  dollars  each  semester. 

of  eighteen  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  charged. 

Candidates  for  promotion  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  are  charged 
a  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars,  payable  at  the  Treasurer's  office  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  examinations. 

Private  Expenses,  Rooms  and  Board 

Furnished  rooms,  properly  cared  for  and  conveniently  located, 
cost  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Board  in  approved 
boarding-houses  or  families  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
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Division  C.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Division  D.     Biology.     Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Division  E.    Chemistry.    Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Division  F.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  Major  instruc- 
tor, Professor  of  Mathematics  or  Professor  of  Physics. 

Division  A.    General  Science. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Mathematics,  XI,  1, 2;  Physics,  XVI,  1,2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology, 
II,  5;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology, 
XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.    Physiology,    II,    8;   Chemistry,   III,   5,  6;   Education, 

V,  7,  8;  Ethics,  XIV,  10. 

Division  B.    Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II, 
5;  Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Physiology,  II,  8;  English  Composition, 

VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.     First  year  of  Medical  School  Course. 


Chemistry,  ill,  i,  ^;  nai^no^  v^,~^ , 

Third  Year.  Descriptive  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Comparative  Anatomy, 
II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II,  5;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psy- 
chology, XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.  Comparative  Histology,  II,  6;  Physiology,  II,  8; 
Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Animal  Morphology,  II,  21,  22;  Biological 
Conferences,  II,  9,  10. 

Division  E.    Chemistry. 

Second  Year.  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4; 
Physics,  XVI,  1,  2;  Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10. 

Third  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  3,  4,  5,  6; 
English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.    Physiology,  II,  8;  Chemistry    III,  9,  10. 
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Division  F.    Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English 
Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Mathematical  Astronomy,  I,  5,  6,  or  Physics,  XVI,  3,  4; 
English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Calculus,  XI,  11,  12;  Surveying,  XI,  8; 
Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  II,  8;  Astronomical  Observations,  XI,  7,  8, 
or  Physics,  XVI,  5,  6;  History  of  Mathematics,  XI,  13;  Advanced  and 
Modern  Algebra,  XI,  15,  16. 

EXPENSES  AND  AID 

University  Charges 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present  be- 
fore registration  a  guaranty  covering  the  College  charges  and 
signed  by  parent,  guardian,  or  other  responsible  person.  Blanks 
may  be  procured  from  the  Treasurer  or  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Dean. 

All  tuition  charges  are  payable  by  the  semester  in  advance. 

The  regular  charge  for  tuition  is  seventy-five  dollars  a 
semester,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  Students 
registered  for  courses  amounting  to  less  than  seven  semester 
hours  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  hour;  students 
registered  for  more  than  eighteen  semester  hours  are  charged 
ten  dollars  for  each  semester  hour  in  excess  of  eighteen. 

For  tuition  fees  for  Teachers'  Courses  see  page  101. 

For  special  students  the  fee  for  tuition  is  reckoned  at  the  rate 
of  ten  dollars  a  semester  for  each  hour  per  week,  to  seven  hours 
inclusive;  for  more  than  seven  hours  and  less  than  eighteen,  the 
fee  for  each  semester  is  seventy  dollars.  For  each  hour  in  excess 
of  eighteen  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  charged. 

Candidates  for  promotion  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  are  charged 
a  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars,  payable  at  the  Treasurer's  office  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  examinations. 

Private  Expenses,  Rooms  and  Board 

Furnished  rooms,  properly  cared  for  and  conveniently  located, 
cost  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Board  in  approved 
boarding-houses  or  families  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
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Members  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  intending  to  become 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  may  occupy  rooms,  if  any 
be  available,  in  the  Hall  of  the  School  of  Theology,  upon  special 
terms. 

Certain  homes  maintained  especially  for  women  students  in 
Boston  afford  at  reasonable  rates  the  desirable  advantages  of 
common  social  rooms,  libraries,  avocational  classes,  care  in  case 
of  illness,  and  general  but  not  irksome  oversight.  The  more 
prominent  are  the  Franklin  Square  House,  11  East  Newton 
Street;  the  homes  maintained  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  at  40  Berkeley  and  68  Warrenton  streets;  the  Beth- 
any Union,  14  Worcester  Street;  Brooke  House,  79  Chandler 
Street. 

The  Boston  Students'  Union,  at  81-83  St.  Stephen  Street, 
offers  to  young  women  students  the  privileges  of  a  clubhouse, 
with  restaurant,  reading-rooms,  and  opportunities  for  meeting 
friends.    A  small  fee  is  charged  for  membership. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at  home 
may  be  estimated  as  about  the  following: 

Tuition $150.00 

Room from  75 .  00 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks from  126 .  00 

Textbooks,  stationery 15.00  to  25.00 

Other  expenditures  of  course  will  vary  with  circumstances. 

With  the  aid  of  a  scholarship,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  remunerative  work  in  vacations  and  during  the  semesters,  a 
student  can  meet  the  expenses  of  his  college  course  for  not 
much  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  support  himself 
meantime. 


University  Employment  Bureau 

Boston  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  students  to  earn  money 
in  hours  not  given  to  collegiate  duties;  during  the  year  a  student 
with  good  health  should  be  able  to  earn  a  considerable  sum  to- 
ward personal  expenses.  The  Employment  Bureau  is  an  agency 
maintained  by  the  University  to  assist  students  in  finding  re- 
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munerative  work.    During  the  past  year  students  earned,  in 
positions  found  for  them  by  the  Bureau,  about  $35,000. 

A  report  of  the  Bureau's  activities,  together  with  any  further 
information  desired,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Manager 
of  the  University  Employment  Bureau,  688  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Funds 

The  Eleanor  Trafton  Fund. —  Seven  thousand  dollars, 
given  in  1877.  The  income  is  available  for  the  aid  of  young 
women. 

The  William  F.  Warren  Scholarship. —  Two  thousand 
dollars,  given  in  1882.    Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Men. —  Founded  1882. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four  classes. 
Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  Rich 
scholarships  are  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Rich,  a  founder  of  the 
University. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women. —  Founded 
1882.  Of  these  there  are  thirty- two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.    Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Washington  Scholarship. —  Founded  1883.  Income, 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Open  only  to  duly  qualified  gradu- 
ates of  the  Washington  (District  of  Columbia)  High  School. 
"The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man,  the  second  a  young 
woman,  and  so  on  in  regular  alternation.  Whenever,  after  it  is 
once  filled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will  be  filled  by  competitive 
examination." 

The  Reuben  B.  Dunn  Scholarship  Fund. —  The  income  of 
this  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  given  in  1886  by  Reuben  B. 
Dunn,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  is  used  to  assist  young  men  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Fenno  Tudor  Loan  Fund. —  Five  hundred  dollars,  the  be- 
quest of  Fenno  Tudor  in  1886.  The  income  is  available  for  the 
aid  of  young  men. 
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The  University  Scholarships  for  Young  Men. —  Estab- 
lished in  1887.  Forty  in  number.  Income,  one  hundred  dollars 
each. 

The  Ada  Draper  Fund. —  In  the  year  1888,  by  the  will  of 
Miss  Ada  Augusta  Draper,  formerly  of  Boston,  provision  was 
made  for  a  trust  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  "  to  establish  scholarships,  and  to  enable 
the  most  meritorious  and  needy  female  students  to  be  sent  to 
Europe  after  graduation  to  complete  their  studies."  Already 
available  in  part. 

The  French  Scholarship. —  Founded  1891,  by  the  gift  of 
Mary  Q.  A.  French,  of  Cambridge.  Income,  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

The  Paddock  Fund. —  Thirty  thousand  dollars,  received  by 
bequest  in  1894  from  Lovicy  D.  Paddock,  formerly  a  Boston 
teacher.  The  annual  income  is  assigned  in  scholarships,  one- 
half  to  young  men  and  one-half  to  young  women. 

The  Huntington  Scholarship. —  Founded  1896,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women. 
Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  scholarship  is  annually 
awarded  to  the  young  woman  of  highest  rank  among  applicants 
from  the  Senior  class. 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Fund. —  The  income  of  this  fund  of 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  a  bequest  in 
1899,  is  used  to  assist  young  men. 

The  Washburn  Scholarship  Fund. —  Five  thousand  dollars, 
the  gift  of  B.  F.  Washburn,  in  1901. 

Stephen  Stickney  Scholarship  Fund. —  Three  thousand 
dollars,  the  gift  of  Mary  M.  S.  Spaulding  in  1904,  to  establish 
scholarships  for  young  women. 

The  Luman  T.  Jefts  Scholarship  Fund. —  The  income  of 
this  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  gift  of  Hon.  Luman  T. 
Jefts,  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  is  used  to  aid  deserving  students. 

Mary  Frost  Monroe  Loan  Fund. —  One  thousand  dollars, 
given  in  1911.  The  interest  is  loaned  to  women  students  who 
both  need  and  deserve  assistance,  and  who  will  ultimately  repay 
the  loans  without  interest. 
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Application  for  Scholarships 

Regular  students  entering  the  College  and  desiring  scholar- 
ships must  file  at  the  Dean's  office,  on  or  immediately  before 
the  first  day  of  January  following  their  entrance,  an  applica- 
tion duly  filled  out  upon  the  prescribed  blank,  together  with 
a  receipt  signed  by  or  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  show- 
ing that  the  applicant  has  made  a  deposit  of  seventy  dollars. 
If,  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  the  applicant  is  appointed 
to  the  scholarship,  he  will  be  given,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  thirty  dollars,  together  with  a  receipted  bill  for  the 
tuition  fee. 

Regular  students,  desiring  scholarships  for  any  academic  year 
after  their  first,  must  make  application  upon  the  furnished  blank 
on  or  immediately  before  the  first  day  of  May  preceding.  They 
will  be  notified  in  June  of  the  action  upon  their  applications. 

Scholarships  and  awards  from  the  income  of  beneficiary  funds 
are  creditable  upon  the  tuition  account  for  half  the  amount  in 
the  first  semester  and  for  the  remaining  half  in  the  second. 

In  considering  applicants,  the  Committee  of  Award  takes 
account  of  need,  scholarship,  and  character.  A  student  not 
requiring  aid  cannot  of  course  make  honorable  application. 

Other  Aid 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund  and  also  a  limited 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  scholarships  for  young  women  en- 
rolled in  the  three  upper  classes.  Inquiries  may  be  made  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
lends  small  sums  to  qualified  students.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  President  of  Boston  University. 

Graduate  Fellowships 

Of  the  two  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowships,  each  yielding  an  an- 
nual income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  one  is  open  to  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  is  filled  on  nomination  from  the 
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Faculty  of  the  College.  Matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School 
must  either  precede  or  immediately  follow  the  appointment  as 
Fellow. 

These  fellowships  were  established  in  1889,  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  last  gift  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  known  desire  that  the  University,  as  soon  as  possible, 
should  establish  fellowships  for  the  assistance  of  promising  young 
men  of  positive  Christian  character  in  fitting  themselves  for  the 
most  advanced  teaching  in  colleges  and  theological  schools. 
They  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  income  of  each  of  the  two  fellowships  shall  be  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology;  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Faculty's  recommendation  must  be  in  each 
case  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  all  members 
present  and  voting. 

3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year;  but  whenever  it  is 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  reappointed 
a  second  year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Fellows  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to 
them. 

5.  Holders  of  these  fellowships  who  carry  on  their  work  in  residence 
shall  be  expected,  if  called  upon,  to  render  assistance  in  teaching,  or  other- 
wise, in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  the  College  Fellowship  for 
a  given  academic  year  (from  June  to  June)  must  be  made  upon 
blanks  obtainable  from  the  Dean's  office  and  must  be  filed  before 
the  first  day  of  January  preceding. 


LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  AND  COLLECTIONS 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  contains  about  ten 
thousand  volumes.  Direct  access  to  the  shelves  is  given.  There 
are  no  fees  for  use  of  the  main  library.  Books  may  be  taken  for 
use  in  vacation  upon  written  request  indorsed  by  an  instructor. 
This  library  is  maintained  in  part  by  the  income  of  the  Epsilon 
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Chapter  Library  Fund.  The  income  of  the  Jefferson  Hascall 
Memorial  Library  Fund,  given  in  1910  by  Lee  Claflin  Hascall, 
'80,  is  also  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  Library. 

The  Lindsay  Classical  Library,  the  property  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Association,  contains  over  one  thousand  volumes,  includ- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  textbooks,  together  with  standard  works 
of  reference  concerning  classical  antiquity.  By  payment  of  a 
small  annual  fee  students  may  become  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  library  was  established  and  built  up  through  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Thomas  Bond  Lindsay,  Professor  of  Latin, 
1884-1909. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  maintains  a  special 
library.  As  custodian  of  the  books  owned  by  the  New  England 
Modern  Language  Association,  the  Department  holds  available 
for  consultation  by  students  some  six  hundred  additional  vol- 
umes. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
students  in  the  College  enjoy  without  charge  the  privilege  of 
drawing  books  from  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  America. 
The  reading-rooms  of  the  same  institution  are  open  to  all.  The 
Central  Library  adjoins  the  College  building.  On  payment  of 
small  annual  fees,  students  have  access  to  numerous  special 
libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

The  Benjamin  Stanton  Loan  Library,  founded  by  Thomas  C. 
Stanton,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  consists  of  textbooks  for 
the  use  of  young  men.  A  similar  library  for  the  use  of  young 
women  in  the  College  is  maintained  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  free  to  students  are  the 
Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  which, 
upon  application  to  the  Curator  and  the  Librarian,  students 
may  receive  special  privileges;  the  photograph  collections  of  the 
Public  Library;  and  notably  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  All 
these  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  College. 

Many  lecture  courses,  open  to  the  public  without  charge,  are 
given  during  the  winter  under  the  auspices  of  various  institutions 
in  the  city:  for  example,  the  course,  chiefly  upon  art  and  allied 
subjects,  given  at  the  Public  Library;  the  public  conferences  at 
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the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and  numerous  courses  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  representing  various  fields  of  intellectual  interest. 

Other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city,  such  as  art  exhibitions, 
conventions  of  scientific  men,  etc.,  need  no  description. 


SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT 

The  biological  laboratory  is  a  large,  exceptionally  well-lighted 
room.  Its  equipment  includes  compound  and  simple  microscopes, 
a  large  number  of  German  and  American  charts,  both  zoological 
and  botanical,  preserved  zoological  specimens,  and  an  herbarium 
of  considerable  size.  Adjoining  the  main  laboratory  is  a  smaller 
laboratory  with  special  facilities  for  research  work.  There  is  a 
large  dark  room  for  photographic  work.  The  department  pos- 
sesses a  valuable  working  library  of  standard  books,  with  many 
reprints  and  scientific  periodicals  on  file. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  accommodations  for  over  two 
hundred  students  and  is  adequately  equipped  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  work.  The  chemical  museum  connected  with 
this  department  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred  specimens 
suitable  for  lecture  illustrations. 

The  observatory  has  two  refracting  telescopes:  one  of  five 
inches  clear  aperture,  made  by  Alvan  Clark;  the  other,  of  seven 
inches  clear  aperture,  made  by  Clacey.  Each  is  provided  with 
an  equatorial  mounting  and  a  driving-clock.  The  equipment 
includes  a  universal  spectroscope  adapted  to  visual  and  photo- 
graphic work,  by  Brashear,  and  Rowland's  maps  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

The  physical  laboratories,  newly  equipped  in  accordance  with 
modern  methods,  offer  excellent  facilities  for  laboratory  courses 
in  elementary  and  advanced  physics.  The  apparatus  used  in 
lecture-room  demonstrations  covers  well  the  more  important 
principles  of  the  science.  To  both  lecture-room  and  laboratory 
equipment  substantial  additions  are  being  made  from  a  Physics 
Fund  established  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend. 
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CHAPEL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Morning  devotions,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
are  held  daily  at  9.55  o'clock,  in  the  Chapel.  All  students  are 
invited,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  expected  to  attend.  In  aim- 
ing to  promote  piety  as  well  as  learning,  the  College  is  loyal  to 
the  known  purpose  of  its  founders,  —  men  that  knew  the  light 
and  power  of  personal  religion,  and  rightly  believed  a  normal 
collegiate  life  to  need  the  quickening  spirit  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. 

Weekly  meetings  for  Bible-study,  prayer,  song,  and  religious 
conference  are  maintained  by  students.  Varied  opportunities 
for  Christian  activity  are  afforded  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in  the  College, 
not  to  mention  the  churches,  Bible  schools,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  social  settlements  with  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
members  of  the  College  are  connected. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  Rhoads  Gymnasium,  with  running-track  and  spacious 
floor,  offers  ample  opportunities  for  general  and  special  physical 
training  for  both  men  and  women.  There  are  shower-baths  near 
the  locker-rooms;  and  a  well-appointed  swimming-pool  adjoins 
the  gymnasium.    Provision  is  made  for  physical  examinations. 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March  classes 
in  Physical  Instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Gymnasium.  Every 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  attend  in  the  first  or  second 
year,  preferably  in  the  first.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course  gives  credit  of  one  hour  towards  the  Bachelor 's  degree. 
In  case  of  physical  disability  the  candidate  may  be  excused 
upon  formal  petition  approved  by  one  of  the  directors  and 
countersigned  by  the  Dean. 

Outside  the  Gymnasium  is  an  open-air  baseball  cage,  roofed 
with  netting  and  well  adapted  for  batting  practice;  it  is  available 
for  the  class  teams  as  well  as  for  the  'Varsity. 

Interclass  basketball  matches  are  held  in  the  Gymnasium  and 
trophies  are  given  to  the  members  of  the  winning  team.    There 
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are  also  each  year  several  interdepartmental  basketball  games. 
The  Athletic  Association  possesses  a  large  silver  cup  given  by  the 
Faculty  for  the  interclass  championship  in  baseball,  and  also  a 
cup  for  the  track  events  held  in  the  Spring.  A  silver  cup  is  given 
to  the  winner  in  the  tennis  tournaments. 

All  athletic  meets  and  contests  are  arranged  and  controlled  by 
the  Athletic  Association,  which  has  general  charge  of  the  athletic 
interests  of  the  College. 

SOCIETIES  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

In  addition  to  seminaries  and  departmental  clubs  the  students 
maintain  numerous  organizations  with  wider  purposes:  literary, 
musical,  and  social.  These,  together  with  meetings  under  class 
or  interclass  auspices,  afford  opportunity  both  for  social  inter- 
course among  students  and  for  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
students  with  the  Faculty.  The  social  calendar  includes  the 
receptions  to  the  entering  class  by  the  Christian  Associations 
and  by  the  Juniors;  the  Klatsch;  the  Gamma  Delta  and  the 
Men's  Union  banquets;  the  reception  to  the  Seniors  by  the 
Sophomores,  the  Faculty's  receptions,  Junior  Week,  and  Class 
day. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

(Not  designed  for  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.) 

On  Saturdays  and  in  the  later  afternoon  hours  special  courses 
are  offered,  primarily  for  teachers,  but  open  to  other  qualified 
students. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  in  1913-1914  will  be  similar  in 
scope  to  those  given  in  1912-1913. 

As  the  University  wishes  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  teachers, 
it  will  arrange,  if  practicable,  courses  in  any  department  in 
which  a  sufficient  number  request  instruction.  Correspondence 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  is  invited. 

Those  desiring  enrolment  will  confer  with  the  instructors 
between  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  September  27,  1913, 
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or  February  7,  1914,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  as  a  preliminary  to  registration 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  For  the  convenience  of  instructors 
and  students,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  registration,  if  de- 
sired, be  effected  at  the  time  specified. 

The  charge  for  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week,  unless  other- 
wise announced,  is  Ten  Dollars  a  semester;  for  a  course  of  two 
hours  a  week,  Twenty  Dollars  a  semester.  The  fees  are  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  registration. 

Upon  meeting  the  requirements  for  regular  standing  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  students  may  count  full  credits  for  any 
of  these  courses  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Letters, 
or  Science.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  may, 
with  the  Dean's  approval,  and  under  special  provision  for  col- 
lateral work,  count  certain  of  the  courses  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Unless  credits  are  desired,  examinations  are 
optional. 

Teachers  may  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

I.  Entrance  requirements :  for  teachers  of  less  than  three  years' 
experience,  the  regular  requirements.  Teachers  of  three  or  more 
years'  experience  will  be  admitted  without  examination  provided 
that  they  present  evidence  of  having  covered  the  entrance  re- 
quirements by  satisfactory  work  either  in  preparatory  school  or 
college. 

II.  Credit  for  previous  work:  credit  will  be  allowed  for  all 
work  that  the  Faculty  may  judge  to  be  of  collegiate  grade,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  ninety  hours. 

III.  Requirements  for  the  degree:  one  hundred  and  twenty 
semester  hours,  certain  of  which  will  be  prescribed  by  the  College. 

IV.  Residence:  courses  aggregating  at  least  thirty  hours,  not 
necessarily  within  a  specified  period,  must  be  taken  in  residence. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  1912-1913 

FIRST  SEMESTER 
ANGLO-SAXON 
Professor  Perrin 
3.    Beowulf.    1. 
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DRAMA 

Professor  Taylor 
1.     Modern  Drama.    1. 
3.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.     1. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Clarke 
1.     The  History  of  Education.    1. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Black 

1.     Epic  and  Lyric  Verse  from  Spenser  to  Cowper,  with  notes  on  the 
technique  of  versification.     1. 

3.     Prose  Fiction  from  Malory  to  DeFoe,  with  notes  on  the  art  of 
story-telling.     1. 

ENGLISH  WRITING 

Professor  Sharp 
1.     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Writing  as  Self-expression.    1. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Geddes 

1.     Second-year  French.    1. 

3.     French  Literature.     Masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century.     1. 

5.     French  Composition.     Letters,  narration,  description.     1. 

7.     Phonetics,  applied  to  the  study  of  French  and  English  pronuncia- 
tion.   1. 

9.     Essentials  of  French  Grammar.     1. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Perrin 
1.     Elementary  German.    1. 
3.     Intermediate  German.    1. 

7.     Advanced  Composition.    The  translation  of  portions  of  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  and  other  English  narratives.     1. 

9a.     German  Conversation.     1. 

15.     Lectures  in  German  upon  the  history  and  development  of  the 

German  people  and  nation.    1. 
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GREEK 

Professor  Taylor 
1.     Elementary  Greek.     1. 

HYGIENE 

Professor  Weysse 
1.     Personal  and  Public  Hygiene.     1. 

ITALIAN 

Professor  Geddes 

1.     First-year  Italian.     1. 

3.     Second-year  Italian.    1. 

5.     Third-year  Italian.       Ariosto,     Tasso,     Petrarca,     Machiavelli, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Alfieri.     1. 

7.     Dante.     Conducted  entirely  in  English.    1. 

LATIN 

Professor  Rice 
1.     Latin  Literature  of  the  Silver  Age.     1. 
3.     Vergil.     Especially  for  teachers  of  Vergil.     1. 
5.     Cicero.     For  teachers  of  Cicero.     1. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Marshall 
1 .     Elementary  Harmony. 
3.     Appreciation  of  Music.    1. 
5.     Counterpoint.    1. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Kent 

1.     Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.    1. 

3.     A   Laboratory   Course    in    Spectroscopy   and    the    Electron 
Theory.    (2)   1. 

5.     Research  in  Spectroscopy.    (2)  1. 
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PORTUGUESE 

Professor  Geddes 
1.     First-year  Portuguese.    1. 

SANSKRIT 

Professor  Perrin 
1.     Elementary   Sanskrit.     1. 

SPANISH 

Professor  Geddes 

1.  Elements  of  Spanish  Grammar.     1. 

3.  Second-year  Spanish.    1. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
ANGLO-SAXON 

Professor  Perrin 

4.  Beowulf.    1. 

DRAMA 

Professor  Taylor 

2.  Modern  Drama.    1. 

4.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.     1. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Professor  Black 
2.     Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.    1. 
4.     Diction  and  Style.    Principles  of  literary  criticism.     1. 

ENGLISH  WRITING 

Professor  Sharp 
2.     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Writing  as  Self-expression.     1. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  Geddes 

2.     Second-year  French.    1. 

4.     French  Literature.     Continuation  of  Course  3.     1. 

6.     French  Composition.     Letters,  narration,  description.     Continu- 
ation of  Course  5.     1. 

8.     Phonetics,  applied  to  the  study  of  French  and  English  pronuncia- 
tion.    Continuation  of  Course  7.     1. 

10.     Essentials  of  French  Grammar.    Continuation  of  Course  9.    1. 


GERMAN 

Professor  Perrin 
(Each  course  continues  the  corresponding  course  in  the  first  semester.) 
2.     Elementary  German.    1. 
4.     Intermediate  German.      1. 
8.     Advanced  Composition.     1. 
10A.     German  Conversation.     1. 
16.     Lectures  in  German.     1. 

GREEK 

Professor  Taylor 
2.     Elementary  Greek.    1. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY 

Professor  Weysse 
2.     Human  Anatomy  and  Histology.    1. 

ITALIAN 

Professor  Geddes 
2.     First-year  Italian.    Continuation  of  Course  1.     1. 
4.     Second-year  Italian.     Continuation  of  Course  3.    1. 

6.  Third -year  Italian.     Continuation  of  Course  5.     1. 

8.     Dante.     Conducted  entirely  in  English.     Continuation  of  Course 

7.  1. 
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LATIN 

Professor  Rice 

2.  Latin  Literature  of  the  Silver  Age.     1. 

3.  Vergil.     Especially  for  teachers  of  Vergil.     1. 

5.  Cicero.     For  teachers  of  Cicero.     1. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Marshall 
2.     Elementary  Harmony.     Continuation  of  Course  1.     1. 

4.  Appreciation  of  Music.     Continuation  of  Course  3.     1. 

6.  Counterpoint.     Continuation  of  Course  5.     1. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Kent 

2.     Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.    Continuation  of  Course 

1.  1. 

4.     A   Laboratory    Course   in   Spectroscopy   and    the   Electron 
Theory.     Continuation  of  Course  3.     1. 

6.     Research  in  Spectroscopy.     Continuation  of  Course  5.     1. 

PORTUGUESE 

Professor  Geddes 

2.  First-year  Portuguese.     Continuation  of  Course  1.     1. 

SANSKRIT 

Professor  Perrin 
2.     Elementary  Sanskrit.     Continuation  of  Course  2.     1. 

SPANISH 

Professor  Geddes 
2.     Elements  of  Spanish  Grammar.    Continuation  of  Course  1.     1. 
4.     Second-year  Spanish.     Continuation  of  Course  3.     1. 
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STUDENTS 
SENIOR  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION,  JUNE,   1913 

Sarah  Agoos Dorchester,  Mass. 

Louise  Alexander Brookline,  Mass. 

John  Wesley  Annas Arnold's  Mills,  R.  I. 

Irving  Winfield  Arnold Waltham,  Mass. 

Jessie  Marjorie  Bailey Maiden,  Mass. 

Lilian  Isabel  Ballou Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ruth  Bartlett Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mildred  Perry  Bates Whitman,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Berg East  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Joyce  Gertrude  Bisbee Moretown,  Vt. 

Vivian  Beatrice  Bowman Whitman,  Mass. 

George  Louis  Bradlee Winthrop,  Mass. 

Nora  Christina  Bray Holliston,  Mass. 

Lewis  Alanson  Brigham Milford,  Mass. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Butler Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Elsie  Abbie  Camp Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Mildred  Hazel  Chamberlain Greenwood,  Mass. 

Alice  Lucille  Cluin Lowell,  Mass. 

Mary  Frances  Conway Marlboro,  Mass. 

Washington  Irvine  Cummings Waltham,  Mass. 

Carolen  Melvtna  Davis Winthrop,  Mass. 

Nelldz  Allison  Dexter Leominster,  Mass. 

Helen  Garland  Durgin Exeter,  N.  H. 

Lizzie  Sarah  Emerson Haverhill,  Mass. 

Lillian  Christina  Estes Woburn,  Mass. 

James  Leonard  Maximillian  Farmer.  .Pearson,  Ga. 

Rachel  Ermtna  Felch Caribou,  Me. 

James  Paul  Foster Boston,  Mass. 

William  Harold  Foster Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Carmel  Fox Marlboro,  Mass. 

Helen  Harris  Glover Dan  vers,  Mass. 

Alice  Irene  Goddard West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Bessie  Irene  Goddard Newport,  R.  I. 

Agnes  Paula  Goggin North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alice  Marie  Gorman South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Louise  Grainger West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Alice  Wheeler  Hammond Somerville,  Mass. 

William  Evans  Handy Dighton,  Mass. 

Marion  Lawrence  Hardy Boston,  Mass. 

Marian  Lena  Harlow Maiden,  Mass. 

Hortense  Lillian  Harris Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Ruth  Annette  Hatch Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Sarah  Jane  Hayes Sanbornville,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Grace  Hight Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Hilliker East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Doris  Mildred  Holmes Stoughton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Hoyt Allston,  Mass. 

Mildred  Bernice  Hucktns Onset,  Mass. 

Edith  Kathleen  Johnston Milford,  Mass. 

Geraldine  Beatrice  Kennedy Randolph,  Mass. 

Georgenia  May  Kerr Everett,  Mass. 

Frederic  Butterfteld  Knight Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Grace  Irene  Lawrence Leominster,  Mass. 

Maud  Gertrude  Leadbetter Roslindale,  Mass. 

Carrie  Belle  Linektn Barre,  Vt. 

Brenton  Redd  Lutz Melrose,  Mass. 

Clara  Edna  Macomber Nashua,  N.  H. 

Walter  Arthur  Maier Dorchester,  Mass. 

Raymond  Elwin  Manley Winthrop,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Keats  McClelland Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mary  Teresa  McGrath Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Loretto  Anita  McManmon Lowell,  Mass. 

Mildred  Metcalf Norwood,  Mass. 

Ruth  Ad  aline  Mbddleton Maiden,  Mass. 

Alice  Lundy  Miles New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Spencer  Mitchell Somerville,  Mass. 

Eva  Helen  Mosher Haverhill,  Mass. 

Gladys  Hazel  Norton Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Diana  Norton Bradford,  Mass. 

Mary  Josephine  O'Brten Chelsea,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Learnard  Partridge Wakefield,  Mass. 

Ruth  Jane  Paul Waltham,  Mass. 

Mildred  Inez  Phtpps Holliston,  Mass. 

Helen  Mildred  Porter Maiden,  Mass. 

Vincent  Fowler  Pottle Farmington,  Me. 

Emma  Ramsay Lawrence,  Mass. 

Florence  Raymond South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Vincent  Joseph  Readdy Charlestown,  Mass. 

Ethyl  May  Reed Kingston,  N.  H. 

Agnes  Katherine  Rhodes Waltham,  Mass. 

Clarette  Louise  Rogers Maiden,  Mass. 

Margaret  Evelyn  Rutter Hodgdon,  Me. 

Mabel  Emily  Searle Worcester,  Mass. 

Lillian  Mae  Sleeper Manchester,  N.  H. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Smith Leominster,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Armsby  Snow Mendon,  Mass. 
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Martha  Roberta  Stevens Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hattee  Louise  Stone Maiden,  Mass. 

Grace  Winship  Studley Campello,  Mass. 

Mary  Bertha  Sullivan Chelsea,  Mass. 

Harry  Alexander  Sutherland Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mabel  Doris  Taylor Weymouth,  Mass. 

Bessie  Mabelle  Tirrell South  Braintree,  Mass 

Marion  Adelaide  Tobey Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ruby  Estelle  Travis Holliston,  Mass. 

Marjorte  Nellie  Upham Dorchester,  Mass. 

Frances  Gilmour  Wadleigh Union,  N.  H. 

Margaret  Watkins Milford,  Mass. 

Maude  Allan  Weed Boston,  Mass. 

Harriet  Clement  Whitaker Somerville,  Mass. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Whittemore Milford,  Mass. 

Sarah  Bernice  Wilkes Nantucket,  Mass. 

Irene  Pauline  Anna  Zahn Dorchester  Centre,  Mass. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION,  JUNE,   1914 

Ralph  Taylor  Andem Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mabel  Leah  Bigney Montello,  Mass. 

Barbara  Mabel  Bolles Wellesley,  Mass. 

Aenid  Claire  Bowman Whitman,  Mass. 

Minndz  Mae  Belle  Brigham North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Julia  Elizabeth  Brittaln Saugatuck,  Mich. 

Effie  Small  Brown Melrose,  Mass. 

Vera  Pearl  Buckle Reading,  Mass. 

Marjorle  Thorndyke  Bunker Wakefield,  Mass. 

Edith  Caldwell  Burchell Beachmont,  Mass. 

Emily  Parker  Burdon Dorchester,  Mass. 

Agnes  Burlingame Exeter,  N.  H. 

Helen  Frances  Burt West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Florence  Isabel  Calder Worcester,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Bemis  Callender Northfield,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Bernice  Campbell Roslindale,  Mass. 

Jennte  Caswell Old  Orchard,  Me. 

Evelyn  Chase Portland,  Me. 

Helen  Louise  Clark Reading,  Mass. 

Mary  Janette  Cleveland Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mary  Isabelle  Collins Newburyport,  Mass. 

Marion  Helena  Collyer Waltham,  Mass. 

Edith  Cynthia  Crosble Dorchester,  Mass. 

Gladys  Damon Danvers,  Mass. 

Marion  Frances  Dondale Somerville,  Mass. 
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Margaret  Harmon  Dugan Maiden,  Mass. 

Marion  Frost  Dunning Charlestown,  Mass. 

Mary  Josephine  Edmands Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Ruth  Louise  Fearing Dorchester  Centre,  Mass. 

Bessie  Felstiner Haverhill,  Mass. 

Mabel  Felton Leominster,  Mass. 

Helen  Balch  Fernald Newburyport,  Mass. 

Ethel  Maude  Fletcher Boston,  Mass. 

Lucy  Dunham  Ford Maiden,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Foss Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rena  Etta  Fowler Farmington,  Me. 

Ruth  Madaleine  Gow Medford,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Mary  Greene South  Boston,  Mass. 

Mabel  Ellen  Griffin Peabody,  Mass. 

Lillian  Mary  Grimes Canton,  Mass. 

Ruth  Adams  Haseltine East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Alice  Sumner  Hawley Taunton,  Mass. 

Helen  Sylvester  Jackson Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elsie  Constance  Jordan Salem,  Mass. 

John  Augustus  Larson Milford,  N.  H. 

Helen  Elfleda  Lawrence Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  Elfred  Leech Swampscott,  Mass. 

Florence  Mildred  Light Melrose,  Mass. 

Thomas  Marlow  Lineweaver Salesville,  Ohio 

Mary  Louise  Lowden Dedham,  Mass. 

Allena  Estelle  Luce Lowell,  Mass. 

Virginia  Vasco  Mabry Waltham,  Mass. 

Norman  Clark  Mansur Dorchester,  Mass. 

Frank  Bertram  Mitchell Haverhill,  Mass. 

Marion  Mae  Mitchell Eastport,  Me. 

Margaret  Scott  Osgood Lynn,  Mass. 

Viola  Cecelia  Owen East  Boston,  Mass. 

Sophia  Margaret  Palm Marion,  Mass. 

Laura  Mary  Palmer Dorchester,  Mass. 

William  Pittaway Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Ruth  Preston Wakefield,  Mass. 

Elsie  Ross  Putney Georges  Mills,  N.  H. 

Josephine  Nourse  Ramsburg Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Rand Dorchester,  Mass. 

Vesta  Anna  Richmond Revere,  Mass. 

Bessle  Alloa  Ring Dorchester,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Glover  Robinson South  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Hazel  Whitney  Ruggles Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mabel  Hope  Sargent Melrose,  Mass. 

Mabel  Louise  Scott Randolph,  Mass. 
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Avis  Margaret  Sherburne Woburn,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Shute Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Edna  Woodworth  Simmons Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mabel  Shirley  Smalley Onset,  Mass. 

Ida  Eloise  Smith Foxboro,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Spear Dorchester,  Mass. 

Harold  Clegg  Spencer Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Muriel  Louise  Staples Allston,  Mass. 

Ben  Stinchfield Farmington  Falls,  Me. 

Norman  Taylor  Thomas Melrose,  Mass. 

Virginia  Sherman  Thompson Melrose,  Mass. 

Carl  William  Tower Everett,  Mass. 

Mary  Lois  Trefethen Waterville,  Me. 

Ruth  Alden  Walker Norton,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Waltz Waldoboro,  Me. 

Leta  Theresa  Warnock Eastport,  Me. 

Ruth  Bradford  Webb Winthrop,  Me. 

Mabel  Clarke  Wbttaker Somerville,  Mass. 

Florence  Maud  Whittemore Milford,  Mass. 

Herbert  Lester  Wilber Rock,  Mass. 

Hilda  Amanda  Williams Dorchester,  Mass. 

Elsie  Marion  Wolfendale Hill,  N.  H. 

Leah  Virginia  Wood Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mae  Georgina  Woollcott Winthrop,  Mass. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION,  JUNE,   1915 

Helen  Alice  Allen Peabody,  Mass. 

Edith  Bessie  Armstrong Wollaston,  Mass. 

Edward  Vincent  Atwood Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Katherlne  Bacon Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mervyn  Joy  Bailey Maiden,  Mass. 

Charles  Rutherford  Baillle Maiden,  Mass. 

Albert  Julius  Barlow Dorchester,  Mass. 

Lillian  Hammond  Bennett Somerville,  Mass. 

Ruth  Isabelle  Bessom Lynn,  Mass. 

Charles  Wesley  Blackett,  Jr Dorchester,  Mass. 

Howard  Bottomley Haverhill,  Mass. 

Alexandrine  Parmelia  Bouvler Marlboro,  Mass. 

Una  Hazel  Bowman Whitman,  Mass. 

Minna  Augusta  Bretschnedjer Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Viola  Alberta  Brittain West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Viola  Bessie  Brown Cornish  Flat,  N.  H. 

Josephine  Mary  Calderara Milford,  N.  H. 

Mary  Helen  Card Dover,  N.  H. 
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Eskel  Olof  Carlson Boston,  Mass. 

Martina  Howe  Chase Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Clements Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Coles Dedham,  Mass. 

Grace  Lillian  Converse Dalton,  Mass. 

Janet  Pierson  Cooper Stoneham,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Elizabeth  Copeland Roxbury,  Mass. 

Coreelle  Frederic  Evans Cambridge,  Mass. 

Christine  Elizabeth  Evarts Somerville,  Mass. 

Helen  May  Far  well Wollaston,  Mass. 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Fishel Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Constance  Flanders Brookline,  Mass. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Fox Winthrop,  Mass. 

Esther  Marie  Fraim Waltham,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Irene  Fury Clinton,  Mass. 

Virginia  Gleerup West  Plains,  Mo. 

Pearl  Fannie  Goddard Melrose,  Mass. 

Charles  Alfred  Goodwin Swampscott,  Mass. 

Ora  Vivian  Gould Manchester,  N.  H. 

Orwin  Bradford  Griffin Peabody,  Mass. 

Rachel  Louise  Hardwick Quincy,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Pearson  Haslam Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Ruth  Hatch Lynn,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Chesley  Hill East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Francis  Russell  Hines Waltham,  Mass. 

Archie  Colby  Hodgdon Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Lester  Robert  Howard Ware,  Mass. 

Merritt  Yerkes  Hughes Everett,  Mass. 

Mildred  Lucile  Hunt Cornish,  N.  H. 

Walter  Clark  James Franklin,  N.  H. 

Helen  Augusta  Johnson Wakefield,  Mass. 

Frederick  Dana  Jones Maynard,  Mass. 

Helena  Kathf.rine  Keiber Clinton,  Conn. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Kennard Melrose,  Mass. 

Ruth  Margaret  Killian Lynn,  Mass. 

Arthur  Edward  Knudson Maiden,  Mass. 

Ruth  Agnes  Lamont West  Somerville,  Mass 

Harlow  Elsworth  Albertus  Lazott.  .Nashua,  N.  H. 

Myer  Levenson Chelsea,  Mass. 

WiLBERT  Gustaf  Adolf  Lindquist Chelsea,  Mass. 

Gladys  Maude  MacLay East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Kathryn  Elizabeth  Alberta  Mahan.  .New  Braintree,  Mass. 

Florence  Litchfield  Margot Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Margaret  May  Mason Winchester,  Mass. 

Mildred  Patterson  Masse Brookline,  Mass. 
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Florence  Adele  Mathey Needham,  Mass. 

Harold  Gilman  McCann Portland,  Me. 

Frances  Eleanor  McGreevy East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Helen  Delia  McHardy East  Milton,  Mass. 

Harold  Wesley  Melvin Milton,  Mass. 

Anna  Marie  Moberg Campello,  Mass. 

Elmer  Beneken  Mode Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Moran Quincy,  Mass. 

Walter  James  Moreland Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

Rachel  Wilder  Morse Leominster,  Mass. 

Ruth  Norton Roxbury,  Mass. 

Joseph  Cornwall  Palamountatn Waltham,  Mass. 

Aurin  Eliot  Payson Acton  Centre,  Mass. 

Charles  Frederick  Pickles Everett,  Mass. 

Eleanor  May  Platt Brookline  Mass. 

Evelyn  Poland Lynn,  Mass. 

Rachael  Stanley  Pope Brockton,  Mass. 

James  Henry  Powers Needham,  Mass. 

Agnes  Mary  Reardon Brighton,  Mass. 

Stella  Annie  Reh> Maiden,  Mass. 

Alice  Reynolds West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Chester  Lacount  Rich West  Medford,  Mass. 

Ella  Martha  Robinson Lawrence,  Mass. 

Marian  Emerson  Rowe Salem,  Mass. 

Bernice  Claire  Scott Somerville,  Mass. 

Mildred  Coburn  Scott Portland,  Me. 

Daniel  Binney  Steele Golden,  Col. 

Frank  Eugene  Stevens Haverhill,  Mass. 

Florence  Win  fred  Stewart  Melrose,  Mass. 

Velma  Belle  Strout West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Ada  Belmont  Taylor Dorchester,  Mass. 

Francis  Vincent  Terry Hopkinton,  Mass. 

James  Selby  Thistle Chelsea,  Mass. 

Gladys  Caroline  Tibbetts Winthrop,  Mass. 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Upham East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Wight Medway,  Mass. 

Jessie  Mabel  Wilson Concord,  Mass. 

Helen  Ruth  Wolkins West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ruth  Wellard  Wood Mapleville,  R.  I. 

John  Hallock  Woodhull South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION,  JUNE,  1914 

Florence  Adams Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Christine  Merrick  Ayars Brookline,  Mass. 

May  Schopield  Bailey Danielson,  Conn. 
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Ernest  George  Bishop Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Agnes  Blanchard Danvers,  Mass. 

Esther  Flora  Bond Dover,  Mass. 

Marion  Josephine  Breath    Chelsea,  Mass. 

Alice  Mary  Brennan Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Campbell  Brown Gloucester,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Louisa  Brooks Plainville,  Mass. 

Lee  Marshall  Brooks Roxbury,  Mass. 

Marian  Walker  Callanan Salem,  Mass. 

Martha  Olive  Card Boston,  Mass. 

William  Arthur  Carey East  Boston,  Mass. 

Rachel  Stanley  Carpenter Shirley,  Mass. 

Frank  Cecil  Chase Maiden,  Mass. 

Hazel  Estella  Clark Lynn,  Mass. 

James  Frederic  Wright  Clark Waltham,  Mass. 

Elsie  Myrtland  Connor Utica,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Bernita  Corbett Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Abby  Elizabeth  Cornell Revere,  Mass. 

Anna  Sutton  Genevieve  Costello  . . .  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Gladys  Margaret  Cronan Middleton,  Mass. 

Joe  Verne  Cummins Des  Moines,  la. 

Janet  Davtna  Currte North  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Mary  Esther  Curry Lynn,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Danahy Everett,  Mass. 

Louise  Frances  Dewtre Somerville,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Donahue Nashua,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Pitman  Dorr Dorchester,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Florence  Falvey South  Berwick,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Cooper  Ferguson Clif tondale,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Alvah  Flanders Nashua,  N.  H. 

Edwin  Daniel  Flanders,  Jr Nashua,  N.  H. 

Constance  Vivian  Frazdzr Lynn,  Mass. 

Edmund  James  Fuller South  Essex,  Mass. 

Edward  Henry  Ganley Methuen,  Mass. 

Charles  Edward  Goodhue,  Jr Ipswich,  Mass. 

Alfred  Joseph  Goucher Milford,  Mass. 

James  Edward  Graham Dorchester,  Mass. 

Herrick  Ernest  Herbert  Greenleaf. Waltham,  Mass. 

Helene  Hamilton Boston,  Mass. 

Alona  Harrington Maiden,  Mass. 

Ruth  Clementine  Harrington Somerville,  Mass. 

Stuart  Dean  Hayden Newtonville,  Mass. 

William  George  Hennessy Roxbury,  Mass. 

Paultne  Hildreth Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Gertrude  Whittle  House Lynn,  Mass. 
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Helen  Elizabeth  Agnes  James Melrose,  Mass. 

Frances  Adalyn  Jefferson Brookline,  Mass. 

Grace  Elvena  Jefts Lynn,  Mass. 

Beryl  Elaine  Joslin Beverly,  Mass. 

Margaret  Mary  Keady Ashland,  Mass. 

Frank  Reynolds  Keating Hooksett,  N.  H. 

Agnes  Elizabeth  Kelley Roxbury,  Mass. 

Hazel  Blanche  Kempton Roxbury,  Mass. 

Doris  Marle  Kennard Melrose,  Mass. 

Gladys  Maebelle  Knowles Brockton,  Mass. 

Lois  Eleanore  Layn Dover,  N.  H. 

Kathryn  Louise  Lee Nashua,  N.  H. 

Clifton  Briggs  Leech Kennebunk,  Me. 

Caroline  Ella  Legg Woburn,  Mass. 

Ethel  Catherine  Lomasney Roslindale,  Mass. 

Alfred  Edwin  Longueil Roxbury,  Mass. 

Isabella  Thomas  Lovett Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Myra  Pauline  Lurvey Dorchester,  Mass. 

George  Haight  Lusk Gardiner,  Me. 

John  Lusk Gardiner,  Me. 

Esther  Marie  Lydon Abington,  Mass. 

Audrey  Bernice  Lynch Danvers,  Mass. 

Annte  Martina  MacKinnon Whitman,  Mass. 

Neil  Laughlin  MacKinnon    Boston,  Mass. 

Joyce  Constance  Manuel West  Lynn,  Mass. 

James  Redd  Marsh Charlestown,  Mass. 

Louisa  May  Marsh Lynn,  Mass. 

Alexander  Bain  Martin Dorchester,  Mass. 

Marvel  Martin Somerville,  Mass. 

Elene  Mary  Masterson    Peabody,  Mass. 

Helen  Irene  McGlynn Nashua,  N.  H. 

Helen  Margaret  McKay West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mary  Foster  Megathlin Campello,  Mass. 

Marion  Dunn  Merrill Melrose,  Mass. 

Frances  Alice  Miller Hedding,  N.  H. 

Vena  Morse York  Village,  Me. 

Nellte  Taylor  Murray Roslindale,  Mass. 

Gladys  Naramore Everett,  Mass. 

Ernest  Hale  Newton Everett,  Mass. 

George  Wesley  Osgood,  Jr Lynn,  Mass. 

Elmer  Drew  Palmer Derry,  N.  H. 

Elwtn  True  Palmer Derry,  N.  H. 

Ethel  May  Paul Revere,  Mass. 

Florence  Helen  Perry South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Frank  Seth  Peterson Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Helena  Frances  Pierson Leominster,  Mass. 

Mary  Alice  Preble Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Alice  Ardell  Preston Harvard,  Mass. 

Edna  Rosamond  Pyne South  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Stuart  Ransom Whitman,  Mass. 

Margaret  Isabel  Robertson Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Eunice  Earle  Rowell   Beverly,  Mass. 

Minnie  Ruhmpohl Worcester,  Mass. 

Paul  Farr  Russell Roxbury,  Mass. 

Agnes  Philetha  Rutledge Billerica,  Mass. 

Mary  Gertrude  Ryan Winter  Hill,  Mass. 

Josephine  Vaughan  Sanford Maiden,  Mass. 

Harry  SHAprco Chelsea,  Mass. 

James  Herbert  Shapleigh Maiden,  Mass. 

Pauline  Grieves  Shapleigh East  Milton,  Mass. 

Edward  Joseph  Shaughnessy Ashland,  Mass. 

Helena  Louise  Shortell Salem,  Mass. 

Miriam  Brooke  Smith Dorchester,  Mass. 

Stella  Anna  Sonnenberg Needham,  Mass. 

Earl  Willtam  Stevens Medford,  Mass. 

Annie  MacLaren  Strang Portland,  Me. 

Idabelle  Studwell Stamford,  Conn. 

Mary  Winifred  Sullivan Brockton,  Mass. 

Marian  Howland  Tanner Campello,  Mass. 

Alfred  Leslie  Taylor Gleasondale,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Sherwood  Taylor North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mary  Adelia  Taylor Waltham,  Mass. 

Albert  Wayland  Tolman Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harry  Abraham  Wansker Newton,  Mass. 

Karl  Sherwood  White West  Hanover,  Mass. 

Myrtle  Evelyn  Whittemore Milford,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Winkfleld Braintree,  Mass. 

Leopold  Zelchenko Maiden,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Ernest  Clayton  Adams Westbrook,  Me. 

Faye  Albertson Boston,  Mass. 

Celia  Jane  Allen Auburndale,  Mass. 

Frederic  Sylvester  Armstrong South  Hanson,  Mass. 

Pauline  Morse  Brant Newton ville,  Mass. 

LeRoy  James  Briggs Boston,  Mass. 

Justin  Livingston  Bromberg Roslindale,  Mass. 

Frances  Louise  Bryant Braintree,  Mass. 

Lucy  May  Buker Waltham,  Mass. 

Kurt  George  Busdzk Belleville,  111. 
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Charles  Harold  Cahlll Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sarah  Mary  Chase Roxbury,  Mass. 

Stanley  Frost  Conant Littleton,  Mass. 

Edward  Bernard  Daily,  Jr Roxbury,  Mass. 

Kathertne  Teresa  Davey Lawrence,  Mass. 

Evangeline  Clara  Dine Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mildred  Agatha  Dinsmore Clif tondale,  Mass. 

May  Juliet  Duff Charlestown,  Mass. 

Adelaide  Genevieve  Eliot Somerville,  Mass. 

Madeline  Ensher West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

George  Rudolph  Ericson Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Angle  Merritt  Faunce North  Abington,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Fletcher Newtonville,  Mass. 

Esther  Louise  Forbes Worcester,  Mass. 

Grace  Preston  French Lexington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

John  Eastman  Fuller South  Essex,  Mass. 

Harry  Olwin  Furber Saco,  Me. 

Forrest  Clovis  Gates Everett,  Mass. 

Emily  May  Gleason Gleasondale,  Mass. 

Harold  Otis  Gordon Dorchester,  Mass. 

Bernard  Frank  Vashon  Gossin St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doris  Mary  Gow Medford,  Mass. 

Henrietta  Helen  Hall Matinicus,  Me. 

Nellie  Gertrude  Handy Cotuit,  Mass. 

Melicent  Arnold  Harrison Boston,  Mass. 

Clarence  Dunbar  Hart West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Deborah  Winslow  Hicks Winchester,  Mass. 

Wilfred  Norton  Hinckley,  Jr Dorchester,  Mass. 

Clarence  Byron  Hill Newton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Howard  Rodney  Hodsdon Everett,  Mass. 

Edna  Holmes Melrose,  Mass. 

Mildred  Hood Faneuil,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Bertrand  Hooper Lynn,  Mass. 

Genevieve  Huntington Newton,  Mass. 

Marie  Lea  Jacot Shreve,  Ohio 

Robert  Hogg  Johnson Dorchester,  Mass. 

Charles  Clarke  Keith Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Anthony  Leary Dorchester,  Mass. 

Peter  Leonovicus Vilno,  Russia 

Sigmund  Lowenstam Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mary  Josephine  Mahoney Lowell,  Mass. 

Frederick  William  Mahr Boston,  Mass. 
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Bertha  Lillian  Mansell South  Berwick,  Me. 

Esther  Celia  Marshall Everett,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Isaac  May Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Isabelle  McAron Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Elizabeth  McGreevey Roxbury,  Mass. 

Irma  Frances  McKenzie Boston,  Mass. 

Catherine  McNeil Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Esmah  Reed  Metcalf Franklin,  Mass. 

Dora  Miller Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ruble  Mae  Miller Woburn,  Mass. 

Ruth  Constance  Moriarty Belmont,  Mass. 

Christine  Pierce  Mowry Lubec,  Me. 

Clifton  Ellsworth  Neal Braintree,  Mass. 

Ernest  Donnell  Nealon Waltham,  Mass. 

Henry  George  Newman Hopedale,  Mass. 

Francis  Daniel  O'Connell Wakefield,  Mass. 

David  Austin  Palmer Boston,  Mass. 

Marjorle  Chandler  Parker Brookline,  Mass. 

Frdjolf  Helge  Peterson Quincy,  Mass. 

Margaret  Plimpton Brookline,  Mass. 

Israel  Pollock Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Edwin  Priestley Acushnet,  Mass. 

Rachel  Caroline  Rice Roxbury,  Mass. 

Peter  Risga Courland,  Russia 

Marguerite  Johnson  Roberts North  Berwick,  Me. 

Harry  Samuel  Saldel Worcester,  Mass. 

Donald  Griggs  Scott Grafton,  Mass. 

William  Cyrenus  Sheffield Providence,  R.  I. 

Mark  Shore Roxbury,  Mass. 

George  Francis  Smith West  Upton,  Mass. 

Oscar  Taft  Smith Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Spector Roxbury,  Mass. 

Hazelton  Spencer Boston,  Mass. 

Daniel  Wineberg  Staffeld Winter  Hill,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  Coll. 

Gladys  Evelyn  Stover Portland,  Me. 

Grace  May  Stutsman Melrose,  Mass. 

Rose  Lillian  Sydeman Lowell,  Mass. 

Alice  Chase  Tarbell Boston,  Mass. 

Josephine  Margaret  Thornell Brockton,  Mass. 

Howard  Burnham  Tilley Worcester,  Mass. 

Edith  May  Towle Chichester,  N.  H. 
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Rollin  Simpson  Tuttle Watertown,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Alice  White Waltham,  Mass. 

Mary  Anastasia  Winn Roxbury,  Mass. 

Margaret  Harms  Williams Milton,  Mass. 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Clyde  Foster  Armitage Elizabeth,  111. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 
George  Mallalieu  Boicourt ,  .Bonner  Springs,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Manson  Edgar  Baker Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Edna  Baldwin Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Norton  Seaman  Beard Holton,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Charles  John  Bernhardt Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

John  Johnson  Brodhead Brush  Valley,  Pa. 

Walter  Ernest  Bundy Spiceland,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Clarence  Perry  Burgess Joplin,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Richard  Beatty  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Mary  Gertrude  Cameron Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Russell  Carlin Lebanon,  111. 

A.B.,  McKendree  Coll. 

Armenag  Eliazar  Chuchian Van,  Armenia 

Leo  Benedict  Connolly Chelsea,  Mass. 

James  Ephraim  Coons Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Herbert  Thomas  Coontz Findlay,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
John  Jesudason  Cornelius Madras,  So.  India 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Charles  Thomas  Cundy Urbana,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Sylvia  Eugenie  Donegan South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Harvey  Emmonds  Dorr San  Jose,  Cal. 

L.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 

A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 
John  Rolland  Esaias Morris  Run,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Abraham  Isaac  Fine Brockton,  Mass. 

Lena  Gertrude  Fowler Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Philip  Atherton  Goold San  Diego,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Crawford  Gorst Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Nelson  Gregg Mountaindale,  N.  B. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  Coll. 

A.M.,  Acadia  Univ. 
Lyman  Lansing  Hale Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Heber  Reece  Harper Avalon,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegeheny  Coll. 
Harry  Edward  Hess Louisville,  Ky. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Lowell  Richard  Honderick Bison,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Harry  Elmore  Hurd East  Lynn,  Mass. 

John  Wesley  Vincent  Hutchinson Austin,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Philander  Smith  Coll. 
Thomas  Todd  Johnston Scottsville,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Willis  Jefferson  King Greenville,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Wiley  Univ. 
David  Henry  Kyes Holbrook,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Albion  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Clarence  Herbert  La  Rue La  Rue,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Urban  Henry  Layton Graniteville,  Mass. 

Elmer  Archibald  Leslie Champaign,  111. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  111. 
Bailey  Gatzert  Ldpsky Seattle,  Wash. 

Ph.B.,  College  of  the  Pacific 
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Samuel  LaVerne  Maxwell Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Florence  Elizabeth  McArdle Dorchester  Centre,  Mass. 

Litt.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Claude  Allen  McKay Arrowsmith,  111. 

A.B.,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 
William  Emmett  McPheeters New  Albany,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

Leonard  Mitchell New  Straitsville,  Ohio 

Emmet  Harold  Mohn Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Ina  Lucas  Morgan Whitman,  Mass. 

Mardiros  Der  Hovhannes  Mousigian.  .Whitinsville,  Mass. 
Lee  Cloyd  Murray Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Ep worth  Univ. 

Clyde  Louis  Nevtns Braddock,  Pa. 

Leonard  Oechsli Lawrence,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Knute  Otto  Pearson Hildreth,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Josiah  Emanuel  Peterkin Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

A.B.,  Lincoln  Univ. 
Horatio  Scovtl  Putnam Seeley's  Bay,  Ont. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Anna  Raymond Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 

Joseph  Weston  Reynolds Manchester,  Eng. 

Amos  Allan  Rtdeout Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  New  Brunswick 

D.B.,  Newton  Theol.  Inst. 
Earl  Alan  Roadman Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Blair  Wilson  Roberts Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Coll. 
Archibald  Lowell  Ryan Baldwin,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Benjamin  David  Scott Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Southern  California 

James  Nelson  Seaver Wareham,  Mass. 

Verne  Leslie  Smith Marion,  Mass. 

Lemon  Dorsey  Spaugy Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
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George  Gregory  Squires Hull,  Mass. 

William  Oliver  Stuntz Albion,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Roy  Frederic  Swift Grant  City,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

A.M.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Nan  Carney  Swift Sutton,  Neb. 

Dougal  Ormonde  Walker St.  Vincent,  B.  W.  I. 

George  Acheson  Warmer Ontario,  Cal. 

A.M.,  Wesley  Coll. 
Floyd  Sherman  Webb Topeka,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Washburn  Coll. 

Joseph  William  Whitehouse Youngstown,  Ohio 

Arthur  Dan  Willett Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Frederic  Allen  Williams Boston,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Albany  Medical  Coll. 

Wilbur  LeRoy  Wood Groveland,  Mass. 

Arthur  Wright Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  TEACHERS'  COURSES 

George  Jacob  Abbot Allston,  Mass. 

Bessie  Strauss  Abraham Brookline,  Mass. 

Louise  Adams South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Elsie  Mabelle  Albee Worcester,  Mass. 

Jennie  Grace  Allen Middleboro,  Mass. 

Nellie  Eugene  Arnold Boston,  Mass. 

Anna  Ayres Dorchester,  Mass. 

Alice  Helen  Bacheller Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Vassar  Coll. 

Atmee  Barnet Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Barry Lexington,  Mass. 

Grace  Street  Beckwith Cambridge,  Mass. 

Katharine  de  Sales  Bennett Westerly,  R.  I. 

Alice  Theresa  Berge-Soler Allston,  Mass. 

Emma  Louise  Berry Waterville,  Me. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll. 

May  Helena  Berry Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lilla  Rogers  Birge Roslindale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Brown  Univ. 
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Eldridge  Hugh  Blood Cambridge,  Mass. 

Inez  Bowler Waterville,  Me. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Bradbury Allston,  Mass. 

Ellen  Frances  Brine Somerville,  Mass. 

Marion  Brockett East  Boston,  Mass. 

Anna  Leslle  Brown Lowell,  Mass. 

Archie  Ray  Brown Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 

S.B.,  Baldwin  Univ. 

Maud  Browne Bradford,  Mass. 

Maris  Burcher Maiden,  Mass. 

Jessie  Estelle  Burnham Waltham,  Mass. 

Elise  Pumpelly  Cabot Boston,  Mass. 

Louise  Porter  Campbell Winchester,  Mass. 

Ellen  Carver Roxbury,  Mass. 

Catharine  White  Castle Maiden,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Boston  Univ. 

Mary  Darling  Chadwick Houlton,  Me. 

Eva  Lilllan  Chandler Marlboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Tufts  Coll. 
Walter  Ingersoll  Chapman Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Marion  Monks  Chase Topsfield,  Mass. 

Ruth  Lavtnia  Sabine  Child Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Harriet  Mabel  Clark Medford,  Mass. 

Emma  Myra  Cleary South  Boston,  Mass. 

Caroline  Cobb  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 

Gertrude  Strauss  Cohen Brookline,  Mass. 

George  Franklin  Cole Worcester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ. 

Mollte  Ritchie  Cole Boston,  Mass. 

Ruby  Hasseltine  Cole Roslindale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

William  Aloysius  Connelly South  Boston,  Mass. 

Janet  Plerson  Cooper Stoneham,  Mass. 

Lucy  Bard  well  Cratn Newtonville,  Mass. 

Margaret  Agnes  Cronln South  Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  Maud  Crowell Boston,  Mass. 

Edwin  Alfred  Damon East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Isabel  Duncan  Davidson Wolfville,  N.  S. 

A.B.,  Acadia  Univ. 
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Alice  Mabel  Dickey Boston,  Mass. 

Myrtle  Clarissa  Dickson Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Marion  Evans  Doane Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Sylvia  Eugenie  Donegan South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Marion  Katherine  Dormon Brookline,  Mass. 

Ralph  Pennell  Dow Gray,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 

Mary  Hickey  Dowd Manchester,  N.  H. 

Bertha  Druley Akron,  Ohio. 

A.B.,  Buchtel  Coll. 

Noelia  Dubrule Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lillian  Rice  Edmands Westboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 
Lucy  May  Elder Lynnfield,  Mass. 

S.B.,  Simmons  Coll. 

Adelaide  Genevieve  Eliot Somerville,  Mass. 

Anna  Olney  Evans Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Lowell  Everett Boston,  Mass. 

Susan  Stoddard  Faden Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Catherine  Waters  Faucon Milton,  Mass. 

Louise  Alberta  Felton Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Frances  Field Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Alice  Evelyn  Fisher Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Anna  Hortense  Fisher Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 

Lelia  Addington  Flagg West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Arthur  Adams  Folsom Boston,  Mass. 

A.M.B.,  Tufts  Coll. 
Martha  Morgan  Fosdick West  Medford,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Mabel  Prince  Foster Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Franklin Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grace  Preston  French Lexington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Edith  Anna  Frost Arlington,  Mass. 

Ethel  Luella  Fuller Everett,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Tufts  Coll. 
John  Martin  Gallagher Allston,  Mass. 

S.B.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Gertrude  Rueter  Geiger Brookline,  Mass. 
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Olive  Bacon  Gilchrist Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Martha  Anne  Goodrich Dorchester,  Mass. 

Alice  Louise  Gookin Lowell,  Mass. 

Arthur  Linwood  Gould Rockland,  Mass. 

Harry  Alexander  Grant Roxbury,  Mass. 

Angelique  Georgette  Grenier Manchester,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Elizabeth  Stratton  Hacker Lynn,  Mass. 

Lrrr.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Fanny  Beatrice  Hall Marlboro,  Mass. 

Hazel  Louise  Hall Brockton,  Mass. 

Mary  Emma  Hall Haverhill,  Mass. 

Mildred  Clifton  Hall Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Katharine  Harrington Lexington,  Mass. 

Anna  Harris Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Miriam  Hannah  Harris Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Emma  Bates  Harvey Boston,  Mass. 

Maria  Louise  Haskell Brookline,  Mass. 

Mary  Evelina  Hatch Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Joel  Hatheway Allston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll. 

Scott  Pierce  Hauser Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Ph.B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Agnes  Farwell  Hayward Watertown,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Emily  Hazen Auburndale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Matda  Herman Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Clarence  Byron  Hill Newton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Isabella  Hastings  Howe Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eleanore  Elizabeth  Hubbard Brookline,  Mass. 

Helen  Sard  Hughes Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ed.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Elizabeth  Holliston  Hurd Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
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Amy  Hutchins North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Blanche  Evelyn  Hyde Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Natalie  Irving West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Grace  Warren  Irwin Sandwich,  Mass. 

Abraham  Loeb  Kallen Roxbury,  Mass. 

Olive  Allan  Kee Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 
Margaret  Frances  Keenan Mattapan,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Regina  Josephine  Kees Boston,  Mass. 

Anna  Kennedy South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Grace  Burrage  Kenney Leominster,  Mass. 

Blanche  Frances  Kingsley Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Helen  Marjorie  Kinne Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Etheldreda  Downing  Hovey  Klyce.  .  .Winchester,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Lord  Kneeland Winchester,  Mass. 

Laura  Knott Bradford,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Nellie  Mae  Knowland Somerville,  Mass. 

David  Henry  Kyes Holbrook,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Albion  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Grace  Catherine  Lawrence Winchester,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Duguid  Lawton Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

Maud  Gertrude  Leadbetter Roslindale,  Mass. 

Margaret  Carr  Leland Southboro,  Mass. 

Ernest  Libby Melrose,  Mass. 

Agnes  Wyman  Lincoln Medford,  Mass. 

Jean  Martin  Locke Roxbury,  Mass. 

Herbert  Huntington  Longfellow South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mary  Macomber  Longfellow South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Elsa  May  Luick Dorchester,  Mass. 

Carrie  Athaliah  MacLeod Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  Gertrude  Maguire Roxbury,  Mass. 

Agnes  Lurana  Mann Milford,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Kate  Isabel  Mann Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
William  Justin  Mann Cambridge,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Columbia  Univ. 
Elizabeth  Wheeler  Manwartng Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Mayette  Frances  Marston Hudson,  Mass. 
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Katharine  Genevieve  Maynard Westboro,  Mass. 

Hugh  Joseph  McElaney Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.M.,  Boston  Coll. 
Mary  McFall Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
James  Emery  McWhinnie Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 

Doris  Adelaide  Melchert Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Mary  Catherine  Mellyn Roxbury,  Mass. 

Bertha  Alice  Merrill Lawrence,  Mass. 

L.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Emma  Louise  Merrill Roxbury,  Mass. 

Grace  Evelyn  Merrill Lawrence,  Mass. 

L.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Ida  Augusta  Merrill Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Mary  Cora  Mabel  Miner Haverhill,  Mass. 

Frank  Bertram  Mitchell Haverhill,  Mass. 

Rose  Morgenthaler Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sophia  Morgenthaler Auburndale,  Mass. 

Margaret  Van  Hovenberg-Morrill  . . .  Norwood,  Mass. 

Mary  Morrisey Waltham,  Mass. 

Lillian  May  Munger Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Hilger  Munroe Lexington,  Mass. 

Alma  Sophie  Nelson Quincy,  Mass. 

Freeman  Newhall Lynn,  Mass. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Nutter East  Boston,  Mass. 

Lucile  Fusz  O'M alley Atlantic,  Mass. 

Joseph  Andrew  Francis  O'Neil South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 
Elizabeth  O'Neill Brookline,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Julia  Knowlton  Ordway Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Rachael  Clara  Osgood Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Lula  Estelle  Payson Rockport,  Me. 

Gertrude  Farnum  Peirce Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Emma  Amanda  Perkins Wollaston,  Mass. 

Eva  Salome  Perkins Dedham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 
Anastasia  Rose  Peters West  Newton,  Mass. 
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Charlotte  Elizabeth  Phinney Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Maurice  Bowman  Phipps Boston,  Mass. 

Adelaide  Pdzrce Chelsea,  Mass. 

Fred  Parker  Hamilton  Pike Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll. 
Mary  Katharine  Pinkham Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Wenona  Osborne  Pinkham Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Denver 
Ethel  May  Piper North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Grace  Judkins  Pd?er Lexington,  Mass. 

Laura  Susanna  Plummer Boston,  Mass. 

S.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

Frank  Elwood  Poland Maiden,  Mass. 

Grace  Ludwig  Poland Maiden,  Mass. 

Ellen  Pratt Newton  Highlands 

Mary  Ella  Pratt Maiden,  Mass. 

Minnie  Alaethea  Prescott Roxbury,  Mass. 

Edwin  Merrill  Randolph Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Colgate  Univ. 

Maree  Ramseyer Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Marion  Susan  Reynolds Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Martha  Louise  Rich Lexington,  Mass. 

Anne  Wolford  Rddgely Danville,  111. 

Ella  Martha  Robinson Lawrence,  Mass. 

Teresa  Gertrude  Roche Haverhill,  Mass. 

Hester  Chase  Rogers Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Laura  Mary  Rogers Bennington,  Vt. 

L.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Edward  James  Rowse West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Litt.  B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Eleonora  Bianca  della  Sala Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ambrosine  Salsbury Boston,  Mass. 

Theresa  Sampson Brookline,  Mass. 

Therese  Caroline  Roucou  Saunter Paris,  France 

Hazen  Eugene  Savery Cotuit,  Mass. 

Olga  Luiek  Scholl West  Medford,  Mass. 

Edith  Thatcher  Sears Marshfield,  Mass. 

Millie  Alice  Severance Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Clara  Bartlett  Shaw Lexington,  Mass. 
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Gertrude  Rebecca  Shaw Chelsea,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Eleanor  Bickford  Shute Brookline,  Mass. 

Emily  Francesca  Skerry Salem,  Mass. 

A.  B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Edith  Lillian  Smith Woburn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 
Christina  Margaret  South Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Mary  Josephine  Southwick Newton,  Mass. 

Agnes  Murray  Spencer Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Harold  Clegg  Spencer Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Lucinda  Field  Spofford South  Paris,  Me. 

Effle  Maria  Starkey Worcester,  Mass. 

Anne  Bradstreet  Stedman Brookline,  Mass. 

Cornelia  Haddon  Stone Middletown,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Alice  May  Stroud Beachmont,  Mass. 

Frankie  Elizabeth  Sullivan East  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Katherine  Teresa  Sullivan Haverhill,  Mass. 

Emily  Sophie  Taapken West  Somervile,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 

Mary  DePeyster  Tappan Roxbury,  Mass. 

Edna  Delle  Taylor Norridgewock,  Me. 

Harriet  Caroline  Taylor Waban,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Helen  Clifton  Taylor Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Annie  Cleveland  Thayer Lynn,  Mass. 

Wilbur  Kelsey  Thomas Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Friends  Univ. 

B.D.,  Yale  Divinity  School 

Clara  Elizabeth  Thompson Quincy,  Mass. 

Horace  Ellsworth  Thompson Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ph.D.,  Taylor  Univ. 

Sarah  Bourne  Thompson Haverhill,  Mass. 

Mary  Isabel  Tobin Lawrence,  Mass. 

Alice  Adele  Todd Somerville,  Mass. 

L.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Helen  Stanley  Tolman Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Emellne  Eliza  Torrey Roxbury,  Mass. 

Blanche  Etta  Townsend Somerville,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Dorothea  Tschaler Grove  Hall,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Lily  Frances  Tucker Arlington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Viola  Josephine  Turner Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 
Howard  Thompson  Veets Marblehead,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 

Mabel  Louise  Warner Roslindale,  Mass. 

Charles  Augustus  Weber Dorchester,  Mass. 

Irene  Mary  Weber Dorchester,  Mass. 

Winona  Atkinson  Weber Watertown,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Douglas  Weir Montreal,  Canada 

Gertrude  Alice  White Boston,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Whiton Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Whiting Winsted,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Jennie  Estelle  Wier Allston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Agnes  Anthony  Wyse Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rosanna  Elizabeth  Yeomans Beachmont,  Mass. 

Irene  Pauline  Anna  Zahn Dorchester  Centre,  Mass. 

SUMMARY 

Senior  Class 103 

Junior  Class 94 

Sophomore  Class 103 

Freshmen  Class 126 

Special   Students 97 

Students  enrolled  in  other  Departments 75 

Students  enrolled  in  Teachers'  Courses 250 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 842 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Organized  1839.    Made  a  University  Department  1871 
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CALENDAR 
1913 

January  4,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  ends. 

March  25,  Tuesday Assignment  of  rooms. 

March  28,  Friday Graduation  Theses  required. 

April  8,  Tuesday Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  19,  Saturday Easter  Recess  ends. 

June  4,  Wednesday Commencement. 

September  12,  Friday Halls  open  for  students. 

September  17,  Wednesday Opening  Day. 

September  18,  Thursday Lectures  begin. 

September  18,  Thursday Registration  Day  —  College. 

October  8,  Wednesday Matriculation  Day. 

November  27,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  29,  Saturday Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  20,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1914 

January  3,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  ends. 

February  3,  Tuesday Registration  Day — College. 

March  24,  Tuesday Assignment  of  rooms. 

March  27,  Friday Graduation  Theses  required. 

April  7,  Tuesday Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  18,  Saturday Easter  Recess  ends. 

June  3,  Wednesday Commencement. 


Washington's  Birthday  (February  22), Patriots'  Day  (April  19),  Memorial 
Day  (May  30),  and  Columbus  Day  (October  12),  are  University  holidays. 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT    EMERITUS,    AND    DANFORTH    RICHARDSON    DUNN    PROFESSOR 
OF   RELIGIONS    AND    RELIGION 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

DEAN,  AND  HARRIS  PROFESSOR  OF  HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR    EMERITUS    OF   PRACTICAL   THEOLOGY 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    NEW    TESTAMENT    GREEK    AND   EXEGESIS 

JOHN  MARSHALL  BARKER,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    SOCIOLOGY 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    HEBREW    AND    OLD   TESTAMENT   EXEGESIS 

SAMUEL  J.  MacWATTERS 

PROFESSOR    OF    SACRED    ORATORY   AND    CHURCH    MUSIC 

GEORGE  CROFT  CELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    RELIGIOUS    PSYCHOLOGY    AND   PEDAGOGY 

JOHN  REID  SHANNON,  S.T.D. 

LECTURER    ON    HOMILETIC    VALUES   IN    LITERATURE 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  S.T.D. 

LECTURER  IN  SACRED  RHETORIC 

CONSTANTINE  MARIUS  PANUNZIO,  A.B. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   ITALIAN 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF   PHILOSOPHY 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    SPANISH 
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MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    GERMAN 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF    GREEK 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    ECONOMICS 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

BENJAMIN  W.  Van  RIPER,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

(Partial  List) 

BISHOP  JOHN  W.  HAMILTON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

JAMES  MUDGE,  D.D. 

BISHOP  EDWIN  H.  HUGHES,  D.D. 

HENRY  B.  SCHWARTZ,  D.D. 

O.  P.  GIFFORD,  D.D. 
LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  D.D. 

GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  D.D. 

MATTHEW  J.  TENNERY,  Ph.D. 

W.  F.  OLDHAM,  D.D. 

THOMAS  NICHOLSON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

R.  J.  FLOODY,  D.D. 

CHARLES  S.  NUTTER,  D.D. 

H.  W.  GIBSON 

GEORGE  W.  TUPPER,  D.D. 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

HENRY  ABRAHAMS 

Professor  T.  N.  CARVER 

NICHOLAS  VAN  DER  PYL,  D.D. 

JOHN  A.  PATTEN,  LL.D. 

T.  D.  COLLINS 

F.  D.  HOWARD 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  several  particulars.  It  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
open  to  men  and  women  alike  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
Biblical  and  theological  education  with  promotion  to  the  ap- 
propriate degrees  after  full  qualification.  It  was  the  first  in 
America  to  employ  annually  an  expert  lecturer  to  give  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  missions; 
also  the  first  to  have  a  permanent  chair  of  comparative  religion. 
In  the  religious  body  which  it  primarily  serves,  it  was  the  first, 
and  for  some  years  the  only  institution  expressly  for  the  train- 
ing of  Christian  ministers.  In  breadth  and  inclusiveness  of 
instruction  it  also  initiated  a  new  era.  As  early  as  1868  it 
offered  lecture  courses  in  five  different  languages, —  Latin, 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  three  thousand 
graduates  of  the  School  have  served  nineteen  different  denom- 
inations, and  a  large  number  have  served  as  missionaries  in 
heathen  lands .  Seven  have  been  elected  bishops ;  fourteen ,  presi- 
dents of  universities  or  colleges;  and  at  least  half  a  hundred, 
professors  in  theological  and  collegiate  institutions. 

This  School  dates  from  the  action  of  a  duly  called  convention 
of  New  England  friends  of  improved  theological  training,  held 
in  Boston,  in  April,  1839,  the  first  centennial  anniversary  of 
English  and  American  Methodism.  Instruction  was  first  pro- 
vided in  1841,  when  it  was  offered  as  a  distinct  course  in  con- 
nection with  an  earlier  academic  institution  at  Newbury,  Ver- 
mont. Six  years  later  this  theological  department  of  the 
academy  was  transferred  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  by 
charter  independently  incorporated  as  "The  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Biblical  Institute."  In  1867  the  institute  was  removed  to 
Boston,  and  was  reorganized  under  a  Massachusetts  act  of  the 
Legislature  as  the  "Boston  Theological  Seminary."  Four  years 
later,  under  a  new  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  became  the  earliest 
department  of  the  then  newly  chartered  Boston  University. 

That  this  School  is  increasingly  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its 
founders  is  well  shown  by  the  following  returns  covering  its  last 
seven  quadrenniums. 
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Growth  of  the  Graduating  Classes 

1883-86  Average  number  annually  graduated 13 

1887-90  Average  number  annually  graduated 21 

1891-94  Average  number  annually  graduated 29 

1895-98  Average  number  annually  graduated 31 

1899-02  Average  number  annually  graduated 36 

1903-06  Average  number  annually  graduated 37 

1907-10  Average  number  annually  graduated 50 

1912  Entering  class  numbers 94 

IDEALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  ideals  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  are: 
Unwavering  insistence  upon  those  vital  and  experimental  doc- 
trines of  Sacred  Scripture  which  have  given  to  the  Wesleyan 
evangelical  movement  its  world-wide  power;  frank  and  open 
discussion  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  time  as  related  to 
criticism  and  apologetics,  to  the  end  that  the  Christian  min- 
ister of  the  new  century  may  know  how  to  cope  with  new  foes, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Hughes,  that  he  may  be  "prepared 
to  meet  the  struggle  that  inevitably  comes  to  a  young  man  in 
a  time  of  theological  change,  without  gaining  an  heretical  head 
or  losing  an  evangelical  heart";  such  a  mastery  of  the  problems 
which  a  minister  of  this  age  must  meet,  and  such  a  training  in 
things  practical,  as  will  help  the  graduate  to  be  a  successful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  an  efficient  leader  of  the  Church 
under  new  conditions;  a  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  life 
in  all  its  phases  in  the  city  at  our  doors,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  vital,  spiritual  atmosphere  in  the  School,  on  the  other,  to  the 
end  that  scholarship  may  remain  obedient  to  the  passion  for 
service. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  endeavor  of 
the  Faculty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety 
consistent  with  scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accord- 
ingly, while  a  faithful  use  of  the  best  books  of  reference  in  every 
branch  is  insisted  on,  the  instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral. 
It  is  intended  that  the  student  shall  do  something  more  than 
merely  memorize  textbooks.    Whenever  a  branch  of  science,  or 
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a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught  by  a  fresh,  original 
handling  in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by  free  exposition, 
or  by  blackboard  exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method,  or  by  a 
combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  professors  will  not  shrink 
from  the  additional  labor  which  such  methods  necessarily  in- 
volve. In  several  branches,  privately  printed  lectures  are  issued 
to  the  classes. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  constitute  distinct  groups 
of  studies,  and  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Study  of  Religions  and  Religion. 

II.  Old  Testament  and  Related  Subjects. 

III.  New  Testament  and  Related  Subjects. 

IV.  Church  History  and  Related  Subjects. 
V.  Systematic  Theology. 

VI.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

VII.  Religious  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

VIII.  Philosophy. 

IX.  Sociology. 

X.  Sacred  Oratory  and  Church  Music. 

Other  elective  courses  in  addition  to  these  are  offered  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University. 

I 
THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  W.  F.  Warren 
The  following  courses  are  integral  parts  of  one  comprehensive  scheme 
of  instruction  extending  through  the  year.  The  first  occupies  some 
eight  weeks  of  the  autumn,  the  second  and  third  extend  through  the 
winter,  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  work  follows  a  printed 
outline,  which  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  assigned  read- 
ings, reports  and  class  essays. 

(1.)  General  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  Re- 
ligious Phenomena  of  the  World.  This  course  treats  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  study  in  general;  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
scientific  method  in  this  field;  the  three  distinct  procedures  and  the 
thence  resulting  groups  of  sciences;  the  sources,  proximate  and  remote; 
the  personal  equipment  required;  the  chief  auxiliary  sciences,  the 
attractiveness,  utility  and  perils  of  the  study. 
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(2.)  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  Historically  Con- 
sidered. History  of  Religions  and  of  Religion.  In  this  course  the 
aim  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  and  means 
for  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the  important  particular  religions, 
the  history  of  features  or  movements  common  to  a  class  of  religions, 
and,  finally,  the  history  of  matters  common  to  all  religions,  or  the  history 
of  religion  universally  considered. 

(3.)  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  Systematically 
Considered.    Descriptive  Exposition  of  Religions  and  of  Religion. 

Here  the  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  means  and  meth- 
ods for  ascertaining  and  descriptively  setting  forth  in  logical  connection 
the  facts  presented  by  any  particular  religion,  or  by  the  features  or 
movements  that  may  be  common  to  any  class  of  religions,  or  by  the 
total  present  state  of  religion  universally  considered. 

(4.)  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  Religious  Phenomena  of 
the  World  Philosophically  Considered.  An  introduction  treats  of 
the  aim  and  possibility  of  a  philosophy  of  religion;  the  relation  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  other  branches  of  philosophy;  its  relation  to 
the  history  and  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  religions;  the  history, 
literature  and  present  state  of  the  philosophy  of  religion;  the  different 
fundamental  standpoints  and  postulates  of  different  philosophies  of 
religion;  and  the  plan  and  method  demanded  by  the  present  state  of 
religious  knowledge  and  present  currents  of  thought  and  life.  After 
this  follows  in  three  "divisions"  an  outline  of  the  total  field. 

Parallel  to  these  four  courses  runs  a  continuous  study,  at  once  his- 
toric, systematic  and  philosophic,  of  the  more  important  religions  of 
the  past  and  present,  such  as  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Chinese  and  the  chief  of  the  Indo-European.  This  is  conducted  by 
means  of  assigned  questions  upon  recommended  readings,  and  by 
lectures  with  oral  discussions.  The  four  courses  are  thus  vitally  and 
logically  unified,  and  they  can  be  taken  only  in  their  due  sequence  and 
as  one  whole.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

A  Graduate  Course.  For  select  Graduate  Students  the  same  in- 
structor provides  a  half-year  elective  course  in  Ancient  Cosmology 
and  Mythical  Geography.  In  this  the  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  Pre-Copernican  Views  of  the  Universe  as  these  are  revealed  in 
the  literary  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Iranians  and  Indo-Aryans,  and  in  this  way  to  give 
a  needful  introduction  to  the  study  of  all  ancient  literatures.  In  a 
subordinate  form  this  line  of  instruction  has  been  maintained  in  the 
School  since  the  year  1882  (see  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  p.  79,  also  pp.  17-29), 
but  it  was  first  made  a  distinct  course  for  Graduate  Students  in  the 
summer  of  1909. 
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II 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Professor  Knudson 

(Two  of  these  courses  are  required  for  graduation) 

1.  Beginning  Hebrew.  The  first  half  of  the  year  i3  devoted  to  the 
grammatical  forms,  the  second  to  the  syntax  and  the  translation  and 
exegesis  of  Genesis  I-XI.  Mitchell's  "Hebrew  Lessons"  is  used  as  an 
introductory  manual.  For  the  study  of  the  syntax  the  student  is  allowed 
his  choice  between  Gesenius-Kautzsch's  "Hebrew  Grammar"  and 
Davidson's  "Hebrew  Syntax."  While  this  course  is  not  required  for 
graduation,  students  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  it,  (1)  because  of  its 
general  cultural  value,  (2)  because  it  is  essential  to  the  most  intelligent 
use  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  (3)  because  it  gives  one  an 
insight  into  the  original  meaning  of  Scripture  such  as  can  be  secured 
in  no  other  way,  and  (4)  because  it  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all 
thorough  Biblical  scholarship.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

2.  The  Prophetic  Literature.  A  study  of  the  prophetic  movement 
as  a  whole,  with  exegetical  studies  in  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

3.  Old  Testament  Theology.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Seminar  in  Deuteronomy,  or  one  of  the  other  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Open  to  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Hebrew 
beyond  the  first  year  and  who  desire  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  and  methods  of  criticism.  Given  in  1912-1913.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Seminar  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  A  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  of 
course  4.  Given  in  1913-1914.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

6.  Seminar  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  This 
course  and  the  two  that  precede  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  do 
three  successive  years'  work  in  advanced  Hebrew.  Given  in  1914-1915 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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III 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Buell 

1.  New  Testament  Introduction.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  historic  origin,  structure,  contents,  authorship  and  specific  design 
of  the  various  canonical  books.  Printed  syllabi  are  furnished,  covering 
the  more  important  topics  of  general  introduction  to  each  book,  or 
group  of  books,  as  a  guide  to  investigation  and  as  an  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  class  papers.  Required  of  Juniors.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  The  more  detailed  study  of  the  New 
Testament  literature,  proceeding  in  the  order  of  historic  development, 
begins  with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Greek  text  is  made  the  first 
criterion  of  interpretation.  On  the  basis  of  printed  analyses  and  schemes 
of  carefully  prepared  questions  touching  the  more  vital  exegetical  de- 
tails, every  member  of  the  class  is  required  at  each  session  to  present 
a  certain  number  of  written  answers  for  discussion  and  criticism,  with 
a  view  to  th;  acquisition  of  insight  and  skill  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  The  preacher's  imperative  and  incessant  need  of  ever- 
deepening,  exact  and  illuminating  acquaintance  with  the  whole  New 
Testament,  as  being  an  indispensable  source  of  knowledge,  inspiration 
and  power  for  all  effective  ministry  to  the  present  age,  is  made  the  norm 
and  test  of  all  methods  of  study.  Required  of  Middlers.  Two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  John.  Lectures  on  special  introduction,  analysis 
and  paraphrase,  with  detailed  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  text. 
Elective.  Given  in  1913-1914.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

4.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  on  the  problem  of  their  origin 
and  mutual  relations,  with  special  introduction  to  each  Gospel,  and 
detailed  exegesis  of  the  Greek  text.  Elective.  Given  in  1914-1915. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  The  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  Lectures  on 
special  introduction  to  each  book,  with  detailed  exegetical  study  of  the 
Greek  text.  Elective.  Given  in  1915-1916.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 
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IV 

CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Professor  Cell  and  Instructors  in  the  College. 
Required  Courses 

1.  Junior  Church  History 

(1)  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  313  A.  D.  Begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  Religion  in  Apostolic  and  Post  Apostolic  Age; 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  second  and  third 
centuries. 

(2)  The  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire,  313  to  ca.  565  A.  D. 
Institution  of  the  State  Church  under  Constantine  and  the  Develop- 
ment to  Theodosius  395  A.  D.  Fall  of  the  Empire  and  Gradual  Disso- 
lution of  the  State  Church;  Augustine  and  Latin  Christianity. 

(3)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (ca. 
600-900).  Union  of  Rome  and  the  Germanic  Races;  Alliance  of  Papacy 
with  the  Frankish  State;  Total  Collapse  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire 
and  the  European  Culture.  Three  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year.    ' 

2.  Middle  Church  History 

(1)  The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Christianity  from  ca.  900  to  1303 
A.  D.  Summit  of  Papal  Power.  Cluny  Reforms  and  the  Predominant 
Position  of  the  German  Church  in  the  West  to  1056;  The  Age  of  Hilde- 
brand  and  the  Great  Church  Conflict  with  the  State  (1056-1122); 
From  the  Concordat  of  Worms  to  Innocent  III  (1122-1198);  The  Cru- 
sades; From  the  Summit  of  Papal  Power  under  Innocence  III  to  the 
Collapse  of  the  Papal  Universal  Empire  under  Boniface  VIII. 

(2)  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Church 
and  State.  Genesis  and  Progress  of  the  Spirit  of  Revolt  against  the 
Old  Order  of  Things;  Ecclesiastical,  Feudal  and  Scholastic  Systems; 
Influence  of  the  Universities;  Economic  Changes:  the  Modern  Nations 
in  Formation;  Development  of  the  Reformation  Forces  (1303-1517). 

(3)  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  its  Results. 
The  Revolt  against  Rome  among  Teutonic  Nations;  Failure  of  the 
Revolt  among  the  Latin  Races;  Reorganization  within  the  Catholic 
Church;  Beginnings  of  Religious  Freedom  and  Toleration  in  Europe 
(1517-1648,  1688).    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  instruction  consists  in  lectures,  extensive  required  and  optional 
readings,  references,  written  reports,  examinations,  theses.  The  con- 
trolling aims  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  are  primarily  to  stimulate  the 
student  to  investigate  and  think  for  himself,  and  in  the  second  place 
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to  aid  him  in  gathering  the  largest  information  on  the  subject.     In 
addition  to  this  required  work  the  following  elective  courses  are  offered: 

Elective  Courses 

3.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Institution  of 
Religious  Freedom  to  the  Present.  (1648-1688  to  the  present.) 
Elective  for  Seniors.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  1913-1914,  if  a  sufficient  number  elect  it. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (A  general  view  of  the  history 
of  Christian  Doctrine  with  special  emphasis  on  the  great  types  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  required  courses  in  Church  History.) 

4.  Seminar  in  Church  History.  Subject  for  1913-1914:  Augustine. 
Elective  for  those  Middlers  and  Seniors  whose  work  in  the  required 
courses  proves  their  qualification  for  advanced  study.  Two  hours  each 
week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  The  subject  of  the  Seminar  in  1911-1912,  Luther  and  His  Work; 
in  1912-1913,  Wesley  and  His  Work.  The  aim  in  the  Seminar  courses 
is  to  give  the  student  practice  in  applying  the  methods  of  scholarship 
to  a  subject  matter  in  itself  of  high  practical  value  to  the  Christian  min- 
ister. 

6.  Courses  in  History  offered  by  the  College  Faculty  may  be  elected 
by  Middlers  and  Seniors. 

The  general  survey  of  the  Church's  History  in  the  required  courses 
provides  the  necessary  foundation  for  all  fruitful  study  of  special  periods, 
problems  or  phases  of  the  subject,  and  constitutes  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  theological  students. 


EXPOSITION  AND  DEFENSE  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRUTH 

Professor  Sheldon 

1.  Christian  Dogmatics  (or  Systematic  Theology  in  the  narrower 
sense),  giving,  in  organic  form,  the  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity. 
Required  of  Middlers.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  New  Testament  Theology,  treating  of  the  genesis,  distinctive 
characteristics  and  interrelations  of  the  several  New  Testament  types 
of  teachings.    Elective.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Christian  Apologetics.  A  review  and  criticism  of  the  newer 
forms  of  unbelief,  together  with  supplementary  reading  on  Christian 
evidences.    Elective.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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VI 
PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 
1.    Homiletics  Theory 

Dean  Birney 

(1)  Introduction.  The  nature  and  implications  of  a  divine  call. 
Qualifications  and  Preparation.  The  Significance  of  Preaching.  The 
Principles  of  a  Successful  Ministry. 

(2)  The  Personal  Life  of  the  Preacher  as  Related  to  Preach- 
ing. Cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  The  Minister  as  a  Student. 
Habits,  manners,  spirit,  etc. 

(3)  Sermon  Building.  The  fundamental  laws  and  methods  of  ser- 
mon-construction. Aim  and  contents  of  the  sermon.  Various  types  of 
sermons  and  preaching  given  attention.  Preparation  and  delivery  of 
brief  doctrinal,  evangelistic,  topical  and  expository  sermons.  Preach- 
ing to  children.  Special  emphasis  laid  upon  modern  conditions  of 
thought  and  life  in  adapting  the  message  to  the  times.  Private  criti- 
cism and  instruction  with  individuality  and  temperament  of  student 
kept  in  mind.  Practice  in  sermon  outlining  upon  assigned  themes  cov- 
ering the  entire  range  of  sermon  types. 

(4)  The  Scriptures  as  the  Source  of  Material  and  Message. 
The  preacher's  attitude  toward,  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Methods 
of  study  for  homiletic  purposes.  Homiletic  values  in  the  messages  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  adaptation  to  modern  life. 
Special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  doctrinal  fundamentals  and  their  pres- 
entation to  the  life  of  to-day. 

(5)  Collateral  Reading.  During  the  entire  year  there  will  be  as- 
signed readings  that  will  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best  things 
written  by  the  greatest  masters  of  preaching.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  History  of  Christian  Preaching,  with  special  study  of  the  great 
types  and  personalities  of  the  Christian  pulpit  in  the  different  ages. 
Elective  to  Middlers  and  Seniors.  One  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year.     Given  in  1913-1914. 

3.  Homiletics  Practice 

Dean  Birney 

(1)  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  special  attention  to  the  various 
types  of  sermons;  the  structure  and  form  of  the  sermon;  the  spiritual 
element  in  the  sermon,  and  the  methods  of  effective  conclusion  and 
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religious  appeal.  Class  criticism  by  professor  and  students,  also  private 
criticism  after  each  sermon.  Required  of  Juniors  in  connection 
with  Homiletics  Theory. 

Professor  Richardson 

(2)  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  psy- 
chological elements  of  the  sermon.  How  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  to 
the  will,  to  the  emotions,  to  the  imagination.  Required  of  Middlers. 
One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Shannon 

(3)  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  careful  attention  to  literary  form 
and  expression.  Training  in  the  art  of  making  the  best  in  literature 
illuminate  and  enforce  religious  truth,  strengthening  the  appeal  to  con- 
science and  intelligence. —  Elective  to  those  electing  Professor  Shannon's 
course. 

Professor  MacWatters 

(4)  At  each  exercise  of  Homiletics  Practice,  Professor  Mac- 
Watters will  be  present,  and  will  give  each  student  the  benefit  of  private 
conference  and  criticism,  concerning  delivery,  voice,  mannerisms,  etc., 
after  each  sermon. 


Great  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  the  merely  critical  attitude  in  the 
classes  of  Homiletics  Practice.  They  are  made  real  preaching  services, 
the  preacher  on  each  occasion  being  expected  to  bring  a  message  and 
being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  which  this  is  made  possible. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  preaching  at  the  School  each  student  is  required 
to  preach  in  his  turn  in  the  Seminary  Mission,  which  is  conducted  wholly 
by  the  students. 

(6)  One  hour  additional  credit  may  be  obtained  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology  by  doing  assigned  work  in  connection  with  neigh- 
boring churches  together  with  additional  collateral  readings. 

4.   Pastoral  Theology 

Dean  Birney 
(1)  The  Christian  Pastor.  Relation  of  pastoral  work  to  preaching. 
Principles  and  effective  methods  in  pastoral  visitation,  work  for  men, 
for  young  people,  and  with  the  children.  The  pastor's  obligation  to 
the  various  classes  in  the  community.  Organizing  and  directing  the 
forces  of  the  church  to  reach  and  serve  all  classes.  Problems  and  op- 
portunities presented  by  social  extremes  of  rich  and  poor,  toilers  and 
leisure  classes.     Keeping  the  church  alive  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
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of  the  present  day.  Developing  and  guiding  the  social  life  of  the  church. 
The  rural  and  the  city  church.  Principles  and  methods  of  church 
benevolence  and  finance.  The  pastor's  relation  to  and  work  in  the  Sun- 
day school.     Public  evangelism.     Forward  movements. 

(2)  Personal  Work.  A  close  study  of  the  fine  art  of  reaching  men 
one  by  one.  The  application  of  this  method  to  different  ages  and  varying 
types  of  character  and  temperament.  Its  advantages  and  dangers.  Its 
principles  and  methods.  Its  relation  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  minister, 
to  the  type  of  conversion  resulting,  to  the  present  religious  conditions, 
and  to  the  growth  of  the  church.    Its  relation  to  public  evangelism. 

(3)  The  Church.  The  Church  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  principles  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  accomplishing  of  this  end.  The  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  doctrines  and  spirit.  Its  relation  to  other  churches.  The 
principles  and  practice  of  interdenominational  unity  and  cooperative 
work  in  the  community. 

(4)  Public  Worship.  Lectures  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
Public  Worship.  Administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  special 
services.  The  place  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  The  pastoral 
prayer.  The  place  of  the  class-meeting  in  the  modern  church.  The 
significance  of  the  week-night  prayer  and  conference  meeting  to  the 
vital  life  of  the  church.  Effective  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  prayer 
meeting.  Required  of  Middlers.  One  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

5.   Homiletic  Values  in  Literature 

Professor  Shannon 

(1)  The  Interplay  of  Christianity  and  Poetry.  Great  world- 
poets  and  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith;  Christ  as  He  invests 
Himself  in  verse;  debt  of  poetry  to  religion.  Sermonic  illustrations  and 
material. 

(2)  Mystics,  Essayists  and  Novelists  as  Interpreters  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  theology  of  the  Mystics;  Christian  note  in  master- 
essays;  fiction  in  its  highest  forms  the  mouthpiece  of  religion.  Sermonic 
illustrations  and  material. 

(3)  Restatements  of  Christianity  by  Dramatists.  Religion  the 
mainspring  of  the  best  dramas;  testimonies  which  masterpieces  of  trag- 
edy bear  to  Christian  truths  and  principles.  Sermonic  illustrations  and 
material. 

The  aim  is  to  show  that  Christianity  is  the  chief  subject  of  literature, 
calling  for  it  as  spirit  for  form;  that  literature  is  the  strongest  ally  of 
religion;  and  that  the  Christian  minister  may  find  in  literary  fields  richest 
material  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  Bible  truths.  Elective.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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VII 
RELIGIOUS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

Professor  Richardson 

During  the  year  1913-1914,  four  half-year  courses  will  be  given  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  adult  experiences.  General  introductory  principles. 
Revivals,  conversion,  faith,  prayer,  mysticism.  The  moral  and  religious 
uses  of  mental  therapeutics  and  suggestion.  Christian  maturation. 
Required  of  Middlers  and  elective  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  a 
week  for  half  the  year. 

2.  The  Psychology  of  the  Immature  Mind.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  those  facts  and  principles  which  are  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  religious  education.  The  psychology  of  infancy,  pre- 
adolescence,  adolescence.  Self-consciousness  and  the  socialization  of  the 
self.  The  development  of  instinct.  Heredity,  environment  and  will  as 
factors  determinative  of  character.  Required  of  Middlers.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  half  the  year. 

3.  Religious  Pedagogy.  Pedagogical  problems  and  possibilities 
occasioned  by  the  psychological  characteristics  of  immaturity.  How  to 
teach  a  Sunday-school  class.  The  ultimate  aim  of  religious  education. 
The  evangelical  significance  of  adolescence.  Evangelism  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Elective  to  Seniors  and  Middlers.  Two  hours  a  week 
for  half  the  year. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Graded  System  of  Lessons.  Historical 
development.  Departmental  and  administration  problems.  The  cul- 
tural value  of  the  Bible.  Elective  to  Seniors  and  Middlers.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  half  the  year. 

Unique  plans,  involving  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  also  of  about  one  hun- 
dred evangelical  churches  of  Boston  and  near-by  cities,  provide  unsur- 
passed advantages  for  laboratory  work;  practical  experience  in  teacher 
training,  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  involved; 
classroom  study  of  problems  arising  in  cooperating  Sunday  schools. 
This  laboratory  work  is  elective  and  counts  for  one  hour's  credit. 

VIII 
PHILOSOPHY* 

Dean  W.  M.  Warren  and  Professor  Van  Riper 

1.  Psychology.    XIV  1.    Three  hours  a  week  the  first  semester. 

2.  Logic,  with  Praxis.  Presupposes  Course  1.  XIV  2.  Three 
hours  a  week  the  second  semester. 
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3.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  Presupposes  Courses  1 
and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  XIV  7.  Three  hours  a  week  the  first 
semester. 

4.  General  Metaphysics,  or  Theory  of  Being.  XIV  8.  Three 
hours  a  week  the  second  semester. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  XIV  3,  4.  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

6.  Philosophy  of  Kant.  XIV  11.  Two  hours  a  week  the  first 
semester.    Not  given  in  1913. 

7.  Pragmatism.  XIV  12.  Two  hours  a  week  the  second  se- 
mester. 

8.  Theism.    XIV  9.    Three  hours  a  week  the  first  semester. 

9.  Ethics.    XIV  10.    Three  hours  a  week  the  second  semester. 

10.  ^Esthetics.  A  discussion  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  aesthetic  ex- 
perience and  the  psychological  principles  involved  in  them.  The  prin- 
cipal art  forms  will  be  studied  from  this  point  of  view.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  XIV  13.  Presupposes  XIV  1. 
Two  hours  a  week  the  first  semester. 

11.  The  Theological  Aspects  of  Philosophy.  A  general  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  philosophy  as  expounded  by  Borden  P.  Bowne  with 
special  reference  to  those  features  of  his  system  which  are  most  sig- 
nificant for  the  preacher  and  theologian.  This  course  is  not  a  substitute 
for  any  of  the  above  courses,  but  simply  an  introduction  to  some  of  the 
more  vital  problems  of  philosophy.  Given  at  the  School  of  Theology 
in  1914-1915  and  thereafter.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

IX 

SOCIOLOGY* 

Professor  Baldwin 

1.  Theoretical  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy.  Lectures,  recitations  and  discussions 
by  the  class.    IV  1.    Three  hours. 

2.  Historical  Development  of  Economic  Theory.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  including  a  critical  study  of 
the  writings  of  selected  English  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mar- 
shall. Lectures  and  reports  by  members  of  the  class  upon  assigned 
topics.    IV  3,  4.    Two  hours. 

•The  appended  group  and  course  numbers  in  VIII  and  IX  refer  to  the  Schedule  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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3.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  in  applied  political  economy, 
for  the  study  of  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions.   IV  2.    Three  hours. 

4.  Elements  of  Social  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
principles  of  sociology,  including  an  historical  view  of  various  theories 
of  the  State  and  social  ideas  from  Plato  to  the  present  time.  Lectures 
and  reports  upon  assigned  topics.    IV  11.    Two  hours. 

5.  Modern  Socialism.  An  historical  and  critical  course,  showing 
the  developments  of  socialistic  doctrines,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  movement  in  Germany,  England  and  America.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed work.    IV  12.    Two  hours. 

Professor  Barker 

6.  Sociology  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View. 

(1)  The  Social  Function  of  the  Church.  Dealing  with  the  social 
teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  social  ideal  and  social  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  social  law  of  service.  In  this  course  the  city  of 
Boston  serves  as  a  social  clinic  to  help  the  student  to  study,  in  concrete 
form,  some  assigned  topic  upon  existing  social  conditions. 

(2)  Methods  of  Social  Reform.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  social  reform,  and  especially  the  coordinating  forces  in  the 
temperance  reform.  The  bearing  of  New  Testament  teachings  upon 
the  solution  of  modern  social  problems.  Special  research  into  local 
charities  and  practical  illustrative  application  of  reform  methods  in 
actual  operation.  Discussions,  reports  and  thesis  work  on  contem- 
porary movements  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions. 

(3)  Ethical  Aspects  of  Modern  Industry.  The  purpose  is  to 
present  a  consistent  system  of  Ethics  applicable  to  the  various  questions 
involved  in  the  economic  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
It  involves  the  study  of  government  reports  and  court  decisions  bearing 
on  economic  conditions  and  industrial  disputes. 

(4)  The  Science  of  Social  Relationships.  Social  ethics,  outlining 
the  sphere  of  applied  Christianity  within  domestic,  economic,  social, 
political  and  church  relationships.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Three 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

X 
SACRED  ORATORY  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC 

Professor  MacWatters 

1.   Voice   Building.      The  principles   of   voice   building   and  tone 

production,  with  study  of  psychical  and  physiological  elements.     The 

personal  symmetrization  of  each  student  is  sought  by  the  elimination 

of  personal  defects  and  the  development  of  latent  excellences.     Re- 
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quired  for  Juniors.    Two  hours  class  work  per  week  throughout 
the  year.    One  hour  credit. 

2.  Hymnology  and  Sacred  Music.  A  study  of  the  great  hymns 
and  their  authors.  Development  of  the  singing  voice.  Required  of 
Juniors.    One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Sacred  Oratory.  The  laws  of  vocal  expression  as  related  to  the 
art  of  self-manifestation  under  the  inspiration  of  great  truths.  Study 
of  great  poets  and  orators.  Praxis  in  hymn  and  Bible  reading.  Elective. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONS 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  a  friend  has  expressed  his 
purpose  to  endow  a  Department  of  Missions.  An  increasingly- 
large  proportion  of  our  student  body  are  volunteers  for  foreign 
service.  Such  an  endowment  would  make  it  possible  to  equip 
these  men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history,  religions, 
conditions,  problems  of  the  great  mission  fields;  a  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  life,  and  in  some  instances  the  language 
of  the  peoples;  instruction  in  effective  methods  and  practical 
matters  indispensable  to  successful  missionary  work. 

Among  the  courses  proposed  are  the  following: 

1.  History  of  Missions  in  All  Lands. 

2.  Present  Conditions  in  Non-Christian  Mission  Fields.  Oppor- 
tunity, degree  of  occupancy,  problems  of  specific  fields,  obstacles,  urgency. 

3.  Factors  and  Methods  in  Missionary  Work,  as  adapted  to 
different  fields. 

4.  Survey  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions, — conditions,  needs, 
difficulties,  methods,  qualifications  and  types  of  leadership  needed  for 
different  fields.     The  work  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

5.  The  Missionary's  Use  of  the  Bible.  A  study  of  the  most  essen- 
tial Biblical  materials  and  effective  methods  of  use. 

6.  The  Personal  Life  of  the  Missionary.  His  manner  and  habits 
as  affecting  his  work.  His  contact  with  the  people.  Conformity  to  cus- 
toms and  manners.     Equipment  for  his  work.     Hygiene,  etc. 

7.  The  Home  Base  of  Missions.  The  Pastor's  obligations  to  mis- 
sions in  the  home  church.    Effective  methods  of  enlisting  the  forces  of 
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the  Church,  and  inspiring  a  working  interest  in  the  work  of  World 
Evangelization. 

8.  The  Problem  of  Home  Missions.  Study  of  American  urban 
and  rural  conditions,  needs  and  opportunities.  Methods  of  effective 
work  among  the  foreign  peoples  in  our  cities.  Unexcelled  opportunities 
for  experience  and  observation  in  this  work  are  enjoyed  by  students  of 
this  School.  Dr.  E.  J.  Helms,  one  of  the  most  successful  home  mission- 
aries in  America,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  has  been  for  nearly  twenty 
years  superintendent  of  a  great  institutional  church  within  easy  walking 
distance  from  the  School.  The  Seminary  Mission  is  in  close  connection 
with  this  church,  students  having  constant  opportunity  to  observe  his 
methods  and  assist  in  his  work. 

The  above  courses,  to  which  others  will  be  added,  are  elective, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  available,  in  part  at  least,  in  1913— 
1914.  Those  desiring  to  take  only  the  missionary  courses  may 
learn  the  conditions  of  entrance  by  correspondence  with  the 
Dean.  Every  candidate  for  missionary  service  should  obtain 
a  full  college  and  seminary  course  before  beginning  his  work. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  above  outlined,  there  will  be  lec- 
tures by  missionaries  from  the  various  mission  fields  of  the 
Church,  with  opportunity  for  personal  conversation  regarding 
present  conditions,  needs,  and  opportunities. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  School  is  inspiring.  There  are 
at  present  about  forty  volunteers.  The  Volunteer  Band  aims 
to  inspire  missionary  interest,  deepen  the  devotion  and  intelli- 
gent consecration  of  its  members,  secure  prominent  mission- 
ary speakers,  and  through  its  members  makes  many  missionary 
addresses  before  young  people's  societies  of  all  denominations. 
The  Band  also  raises  a  fund  of  several  hundred  dollars  each 
year  for  some  special  need  on  the  field. 

UNIVERSITY  ADVANTAGES 

As  a  university  department,  the  School  gives  its  students,  in 
the  elective  graduate  courses  open  to  them,  invaluable  facilities 
for  imparting  breadth  and  strength  to  their  theological  studies. 
Without  the  payment  of  any  fee  whatsoever,  members  of  the 
School  may  pursue  such  university  subjects  as  English  litera- 
ture, history,  the  languages,  political  economy,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, and  philosophy. 
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The  Doctorate  in  Philosophy 

Special  privileges  are  granted  graduates  of  the  School  who 
have  attained  the  required  grade  of  scholastic  standing  and 
who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
and  pursue  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. The  S.T.B.  degree  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  work.  An  additional  year  of  study  suffices  to  complete 
the  required  residence  work.  Indeed,  well-equipped  students 
may  do  some  of  this  work  while  they  are  yet  undergraduates. 

The  Doctorate  in  Theology 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology,  five  or  more  years  after  grad- 
uating from  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  University,  may,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  theological  Faculty,  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology;  and,  after  suitable 
tests,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  Faculty,  be  promoted 
to  the  degree  by  vote  of  the  Trustees. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  candidate  will  depend  appreciably 
upon  the  theological  and  philosophical  proficiency  of  which  he 
has  given  evidence,  and  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Faculty  in  consultation  with  the  candidate. 

The  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowship 

In  commemoration  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  one  of  the 
original  corporators  of  the  University,  the  Trustees  have  estab- 
lished a  fellowship,  yielding  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
to  be  filled  on  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology. The  appointment  is  for  a  single  year,  with  a  possible 
second  year  in  exceptional  cases.  Following  his  appointment 
the  Fellow  is  required  to  matriculate  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  arrange  preliminary  plans  of  work. 

CITY  ADVANTAGES 

The  theological  student  who  lives  in  the  heart  of  a  city  like 
Boston,  has,  in  the  notable  sermons  he  hears  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  a  constant  reenforcement  and  illustration  of  the  more 
formal  instruction  of  his  University  classroom,  the  increasing 
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value  of  which,  for  his  own  subsequent  life  of  similar  public 
service,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  great  preachers, 
and  study  their  methods,  the  student  is  brought  into  intimate 
and  sympathetic  relation  with  the  actual  work  of  the  churches, 
it  being  expected  of  all  juniors  as  a  part  of  their  course  in  Prac- 
tical Theology  that  they  identify  themselves  in  some  effective 
way  with  one  of  the  churches  in  or  near  the  city,  giving  at  least 
one  hour  of  service  each  week  in  this  manner.  Under  stated 
conditions,  a  credit  of  one  hour  will  be  granted  for  this  work. 
See  Course  VI  3  (6).  As  a  further  requirement  for  graduation 
each  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  preach  in  the  Seminary 
Mission,  an  experience  invaluable  from  the  standpoint  of 
training. 

The  Study  or  Sociology  and  City  Problems 

Almost  every  nationality  is  represented  by  a  large  colony  in 
some  section  of  the  city.  The  City  Missionary  and  Church 
Extension  Society  maintains  work  among  these  foreign  peoples, 
and  the  student  is  afforded  a  superb  opportunity  to  study  at 
first  hand  the  types  that  compose  the  vast  inflowing  tide  of 
immigration.  No  minister  is  ready  for  his  work  who  has  not 
learned  to  sympathize  intelligently  with  these  people.  There 
is  no  place  on  the  continent  where  a  better  opportunity  is 
afforded  than  in  Boston. 

This  Society  affords  to  the  students  of  the  School,  at  its  very 
doors,  unusual  opportunities  for  gaining  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  problems  and  the  successful  methods  of  Christian 
work  among  the  poor  and  the  outcast  classes  of  great  American 
cities,  in  that  it  seeks  to  enlist,  under  trained  leadership,  with 
the  personal  oversight  and  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School,  every  student  who  is  not  engaged  in  some 
other  form  of  active  Christian  labor. 

At  the  South  End,  a  short  distance  from  the  School,  Morgan 
Memorial,  an  institutional  church,  whose  methods  and  success 
are  known  throughout  the  country,  has  been  developed  and 
maintained  by  a  graduate  of  the  School,  with  the  large  and  con- 
tinuous assistance  of  undergraduates. 
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College  settlements,  missions,  industrial  schools,  dispensaries, 
day  nurseries,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  young  people,  and 
numerous  other  forms  of  modern  philanthropic  and  Christian 
enterprise,  all  of  them  near  at  hand,  proffer  unique  facilities 
for  sociological  study  and  practical  training  of  exceptional  value 
to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  devoted  to  complex  and  difficult 
kinds  of  social  and  religious  ministry. 

The  courts,  hospitals,  prisons  and  reformatories  of  Boston, 
all  of  them  easily  accessible,  inevitably  and  constantly  impress 
the  students  who  visit  them  with  ineffaceable  lessons  concern- 
ing society's  need  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

Libraries 

Students  enjoy  access,  without  fee,  to  the  following  Libra- 
ries: First,  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  carefully 
chosen  and  annually  enriched  by  the  income  of  the  Alumni 
Library  Fund  and  that  of  the  Hascall  Memorial  Library  Fund, 
the  latter  established  by  gift  of  Lee  Claflin  Hascall  in  honor  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Jefferson  Hascall,  D.D.,  a  charter  member  of 
the  first  corporation  of  the  School.  Second,  The  General  Theo- 
logical Library.  This  valuable  collection  of  over  30,000  vol- 
umes, with  a  quiet  Reading-room  and  a  large  number  of  religious 
reviews,  is  within  only  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  School.  Third, 
The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Within  fifteen  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  School  is  the  magnificent  Boston  Public 
Library  building,  the  noblest  specimen  of  Italian  Renaissance  on 
this  continent,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,500,000.  Its  mainte- 
nance requires  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000  and  a 
staff  of  150  employees.  It  contains  over  700,000  volumes,  the 
largest  collection  for  free  circulation  in  the  world.  In  the  stately 
and  convenient  Reading-room  thousands  of  reference  books  are 
found  within  reach,  while  a  messenger  service  supplies  all  other 
volumes  needed  for  consultation.  In  the  Periodical  Room  there 
is  an  unusually  complete  collection  of  the  issues  of  the  American 
and  foreign  press. 
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The  Lowell  Institute 

A  bequest  of  $250,000  made  in  1839  (the  natal  year  of  the 
School  of  Theology),  and  in  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  greatly 
increased,  has  endowed  an  educational  institution  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world.  From  three  to  five  hundred  free  lectures 
are  given  each  season  in  an  auditorium  not  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  the  School. 

Other  Public  Lectures 

The  attractions  of  a  Boston  lecture  season  are  well  known. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  the  student  easily  finds  opportunity, 
frequently  in  our  own  Chapel,  to  listen  to  nearly  every  distin- 
guished American  scholar,  statesman  and  orator,  besides  many 
noted  visitors  from  other  countries. 

The  Fine  Arts 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  large  collection  of 
Egyptian  and  Cyprian  antiquities;  hundreds  of  casts  of  classic 
and  Renaissance  statuary;  tapestries,  wood  and  ivory  carvings, 
coins,  bronzes,  weapons  and  armor;  notable  paintings  by  the 
older  European  masters,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  examples 
of  modern  French  and  American  art.  The  Museum  is  reached 
by  an  easy  walk  from  the  School,  and  admission  is  free  to  our 
students. 

Music 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  numerous  other  mu- 
sical organizations,  such  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Oratorio 
Society,  the  Apollo  Club,  and  the  Cecilia,  provide  throughout 
the  season  concerts  which  include  the  highest  examples  in 
sacred  music.  The  greatest  masters  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  heard  in  recitals  each  season,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  School.  A  Boston  theological  student's  opportunities  for 
hearing  symphonies,  oratorios,  and  organ  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  school  residence,  are  items  of  his  curriculum 
which,  in  after  years,  memory  will  preserve  among  the  most 
potent  and  precious  inspirations  of  his  student  days. 
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Social  Life 

No  small  part  of  a  Christian  minister's  education  is  his  social 
training.  Urbanity,  tact,  purity  and  grace  of  speech,  and  famil- 
iarity with  social  proprieties  and  amenities  are  the  fitting 
concomitants  of  his  technical  scholarship.  In  such  a  city  as 
Boston,  it  need  not  be  said,  there  are  abundant  resources  and 
opportunities  for  this  important  part  of  a  student's  develop- 
ment. 

Conversazioni 

The  most  prominent  and  successful  clergymen  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  favor  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and 
conversations  on  their  personal  experience  and  methods  as  pub- 
lic religious  teachers.  During  the  year  the  School  enjoys  many 
such  golden  hours  of  intimate  communion  with  eminent  church 
leaders  of  various  denominations.  Men  are  brought  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  who  are  recognized  masters  in 
the  various  phases  of  the  minister's  work.  Pastoral  Confer- 
ences, denominational  and  interdenominational,  are  held  every 
Monday  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  School,  and  at  an  hour 
when  all  students  can  attend. 

Missionary  Meetings 

Christian  Conventions,  Benevolent  Society  Anniversaries, 
etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  drawing  together  returned 
missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators  and  successful  Chris- 
tian laborers  of  all  communions  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These  are  advantages  whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot 
well  be  overestimated. 


Evangelistic  Labors 

The  situation  of  the  School  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  municipal 
population  of  a  million  souls,  enlists  practically  every  student 
throughout  his  course  in  some  kind  of  aggressive  Christian 
work.  More  than  one  hundred  members  of  the  School  have 
charge  of  small  local  churches,  and  others  are  employed  in 
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city  missionary  work  of  various  kinds.  A  Gospel  Team  is 
conducted  by  the  School  under  the  direction  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  League,  which  does  effective  work  in  the  churches  of  the 
neighboring  towns  and  cities,  and  affords  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  training  in  this  important  phase  of  the  minister's  work. 

Religious  Privileges 

Regular  devotions  are  held  in  the  Chapel  throughout  the 
scholastic  year.  There  are  also  stated  prayer  meetings  every 
week,  led  by  the  students  or  by  professors  in  rotation,  besides 
many  occasional  prayer  hours  in  smaller  groups. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  are  within  a  short 
radius  from  the  School.  In  the  Sunday  schools,  missions  and 
social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  opportunities  for 
Christian  labor  are  found;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stated 
preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experienced  pastor  can 
but  prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  every  candidate  for  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 

The  Mount  Vernon  League 

The  Mount  Vernon  League  is  the  student  organization  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  and  as  such  is  designed  to  include  all 
branches  of  student  activity.  It  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  School.  In  this  capacity,  in  addition  to  the 
devotional  meetings  in  the  building,  and  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
Team  noted  above,  the  League  enriches  and  varies  student  life 
by  receptions,  and  by  the  speakers  who  are  secured  through  its 
instrumentality.  Such  of  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  building 
as  are  in  student  hands  are  controlled  through  this  channel. 
It  provides  a  reading-room  where  daily  and  church  papers  and 
the  leading  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  are  available. 

Students  may  be  ordained  Deacons  or  Elders  by  the  resident 
Bishop  while  in  attendance  at  the  School,  by  presenting  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  orders  by  an  Annual  Conference. 
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THE  BUILDINGS 

The  School  is  situated  on  Beacon  Hill,  a  few  rods  west  of 
the  State  House,  in  an  aristocratic  and  a  very  quiet  residence 
quarter,  and  yet  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  active  cen- 
ters of  city  life.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  historic  homes 
of  many  who  are  famous  in  the  national  and  literary  history  of 
America. 

1.  The  Main  Building,  opened  in  1886,  is  a  massive  edifice, 
seven  stories  in  height,  facing  on  Mount  Vernon  Street,  with 
brownstone  front  and  lofty  entrance  portal,  containing  a  sump- 
tuous reception-room,  a  library  finished  in  mahogany,  reading- 
room,  bookstore,  chapel,  lecture-rooms,  gymnasium,  and  pleas- 
ant furnished  rooms  for  one  hundred  students.  From  the  roof 
the  eye  commands  a  striking  view  of  the  city,  embracing  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  (with  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean),  the  Back  Bay  district,  the  historic  Charles  River,  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  towers  of  Harvard,  Bunker  Hill,  the  Public 
Gardens,  and  the  famous  Boston  Common,  making  the  most 
interesting  and  historic  "campus"  in  America. 

2.  The  newly  acquired  Dormitory  is  but  a  few  yards  west  of 
the  Main  Building,  and  is  admirably  situated  and  equipped  to 
be  a  comfortable  home  for  students.  The  view  to  the  west 
overlooks  the  Charles  River  and  the  Back  Bay  district. 

The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  well  lighted,  warmed  by  steam, 
and  furnished  with  everything  essential  to  comfort,  with  the 
exception  of  bed  linen,  towels  and  rugs. 

3.  The  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Mission,  when  completed, 
will  be  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  School.  The  work 
of  this  mission  is  to  be  conducted  wholly  by  our  students  and 
will  be  of  untold  value  from  the  standpoint  of  service  to  the 
community  in  which  it  stands,  and  of  training  to  the  student 
body. 

ADMISSION 

Regular  Students. —  For  many  years  the  proportion  of 

college  graduates  in  our  student  body  has  been  so  great  that 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  has  been  practically  a 

school  of  college  graduates.    It  is  the  determined  policy  of  the 
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School  to  do  intensive  rather  than  extensive  work,  believing  it 
a  greater  service  to  the  Church  to  develop  leadership  by  enrich- 
ing the  individuality  of  the  student  through  closer  personal 
contact,  than  to  minister  in  a  less  vital  way  to  the  larger  num- 
ber. More  college  men  applied  for  admission  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year  than  can  be  regularly  admitted.  Moreover, 
the  standards  of  the  Methodist  ministry  are  constantly  rising. 
We  desire  to  prepare  men  to  meet  the  highest  requirements. 

Therefore,  that  the  ideals  of  the  School  may  be  kept  effective, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  establish  stricter  limitations.  It 
has,  in  consequence,  been  determined  to  admit  only  college 
graduates  to  the  regular  student  body.  Since  certain  colleges 
are  reconstructing  their  courses  with  a  view  to  a  more  perfect 
correlation  of  the  college  and  professional  training,  whereby 
the  Seminary  course  takes  the  place  of  the  fourth  college  year, 
those  who  have  finished  the  Junior  year  in  such  colleges  will 
be  admitted.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  those  who  lack  only  a  few  hours  of  the  required  number  for 
the  college  degree,  if  a  written  request  from  the  president  be 
sent  to  the  Dean,  provided  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  student  to 
finish  satisfactorily  his  college  course. 

Special  Students. —  In  addition  to  the  regular  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  a  limited  number 
of  special  students  may  be  admitted  each  year,  who  desire  to 
elect  special  courses.  The  educational  requirements  for  admis- 
sion as  a  special  student  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  cor- 
respondence. Such  students  will  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
School  upon  the  payment  of  the  appropriate  fees,  except  that 
a  free  room  can  be  furnished  only  on  condition  that  rooms  are 
available  after  all  regular  students  are  properly  housed. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  who 
is  not  licensed  to  preach,  must  bring  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tion from  his  pastor,  district  superintendent,  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence, or  College  President.  The  form  authorized  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Quarterly 
Conferences  is  as  follows: 
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"We,  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  

hereby  express  our  judgment  that     

is  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 

and  we  commend  him  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  School 
of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

This  recommendation  should  be  signed  by  the  president  or 
secretary  of  the  Conference. 

CREDITS 

Students  from  other  Theological  Seminaries  will  be  allowed 
full  credit  for  work  done. 

Proper  credits  will  be  granted  for  certain  studies  pursued  in 
college,  provided  the  grades  submitted  indicate  that  creditable 
work  has  been  done.  The  student  who  deems  himself  entitled 
to  such  credits  should  present  his  grades  soon  after  entering 
School,  with  a  written  petition  to  the  Dean,  stating  what  cred- 
its are  desired,  their  value  in  semester  or  year  hours,  and  the 
reasons  for  asking  that  the  credits  be  granted. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition. —  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  satisfactory  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
yielding  sufficient  income  to  defray  the  cost  of  tuition  ($150) 
and  the  rent  of  a  furnished  room.  Special  students  will  be 
granted  the  Scholarship  covering  tuition,  but  cannot  be  granted 
the  use  of  a  free  room  unless  there  be  rooms  available  after  all 
regular  students  are  provided  for.  This  applies  also  to  gradu- 
ate students  who  remain  for  advanced  studies. 

Board,  etc. —  Good  table-board  can  be  procured  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  for  $3.50  per  week.  Many  students,  however, 
find  it  possible,  by  careful  planning,  to  obtain  good  and  whole- 
some board  for  less.  The  average  of  good  table-board  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  class  who  paid  cash  for  their  meals,  was,  for 
September,  October  and  November,  1912,  $3.31.  It  is  easy  to 
obtain  excellent  board  by  working  two  hours  a  day  in  the  great 
restaurants,  caring  for  the  silver,  waiting  on  tables,  or  tending 
the  cash  registers.    Almost  any  student  can  find  such  a  place 
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within  five  or  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  School.  Besides 
books,  incidental  fees,  and  board  there  are  practically  no  neces- 
sary expenses.  Married  students  can  hire  furnished  rooms  at 
from  four  to  five  dollars  per  week  quite  near  the  School,  or  by 
going  a  little  way  into  the  suburbs  can  find  small  suites  of  un- 
furnished rooms  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month. 

Incidental  Fees. —  Although  no  charge  is  made  for  tuition 
or  room-rent,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  rooms  must  be 
borne  by  the  students.  But  the  opportunities  for  student  em- 
ployment are  so  extraordinary  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  School  that  any  student  can  soon  earn  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  incidental  fee. 

The  annual  fees,  for  heating,  lighting,  care  of  rooms,  curator's 
service,  repairs  and  incidental  expenses,  library  privileges,  use 
of  public  rooms,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Regular  students  occupying  Seminary  rooms,  $30  to  $45, 
according  to  room;  regular  and  post-graduate  students,  not 
occupying  a  Seminary  room  (which  includes  all  married  stu- 
dents), $15.  Special  students  occupying  a  Seminary  room,  $30 
to  $45,  according  to  room;  special  students  not  occupying  a 
Seminary  room,  $10  to  $30,  according  to  the  number  of  courses 
taken.  These  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
October  seventh,  the  day  previous  to  Matriculation  Day.  How- 
ever, should  the  student  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
at  that  time,  half  the  amount  may  be  paid,  and  half  on  or  before 
January  fifteenth. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  student  will  be  charged  $2 
per  year,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mount  Vernon  League, 
for  use  of  the  Reading-room  and  the  large  number  of  periodicals 
and  magazines  furnished  by  the  League;  the  privileges  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Bookstore,  where  books  can  be  obtained  at 
reduced  prices;  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  League. 

Applicants  for  graduation  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  Boston  University  an  examination  and  graduation  fee  of 
$10  on  or  before  the  middle  of  May;  but,  in  case  any  such  appli- 
cant fails  to  pass  the  final  examination,  his  fee  will  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  for  the  following  year. 

Undergraduates  in  the  School  of  Theology  have,  upon  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  that  School,  free  tuition  in 
the  classroom  work  of  the  other  departments  of  the  University. 
Graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology  holding  the  degree  of 
S.T.B.,  and  pastors  of  Christian  churches  who  are  college 
graduates  and  are  eligible  for  enrolment,  receive,  after  matricu- 
lation in  the  Graduate  School,  classroom  instruction  free  of 
charge,  but  pay  the  regular  incidental  fees  and  also  the  usual 
fees  for  work  done  under  supervision  and  for  promotion  to  de- 
grees. Preliminary  to  matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School, 
each  candidate  referred  to  above  must  secure  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology.  For  this  recom- 
mendation a  nominal  fee  is  charged,  and  the  candidate  is 
enrolled  as  a  graduate  or  special  student  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology, and  secures  thereby  the  free  use  of  the  Library  of  the 
School  and  other  special  privileges. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Loan  Funds 
The  Board  of  Education  generously  grants  such  aid  as  is 
within  its  power  ($100  a  year  or  less).  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  Board  to  cancel  $50  of  the  amount  the  student  has  borrowed 
in  college,  for  each  year  spent  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  pro- 
vided the  student  maintains  a  seminary  grade  of  85%  minimum. 
The  New  England  Education  Society  has  made  several  of  the 
students  its  beneficiaries  annually.  Besides  this  there  is  the 
Alumni  Mutual  Fund,  constituted  and  maintained  by  the  con- 
tributions of  former  students.  This  fund  is  intended  for  short- 
period  loans  to  aid  students  in  occasional  temporary  financial 
straits.  No  student  is  allowed  to  suffer  serious  deprivation  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Special  Scholarships 

The  Warren  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Warren  of  Williamsburg. 

The  Cheever  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  P.  Cheever  of  Cambridge. 

The  Martha  Cole  Fund  of  $1,500. 
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The  Russell  Fund  of  $1,000,  bequeathed  by  George  Rus- 
sell, M.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  David  Patten  Scholarship  Fund.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  David  Patten,  the  in- 
come of  this  fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  received  in  1909, 
is  to  be  used  "in  assisting  in  study  one  or  more  young  men 
who  design  consecrating  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  or  in  assisting  young  women  who  design  to  give 
themselves  up  to  labor  in  the  foreign  mission  field." 

SELF-SUPPORT 

More  than  one  hundred  students  annually  support  them- 
selves in  part  or  in  whole  by  supplying  pastoral  charges  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  While  no  positive  promise  concerning  such 
openings  can  be  obtained  in  advance  of  a  student's  coming  to 
Boston,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  who  desire  it  do  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  such  employment  by  the  end  of  their  first 
year  in  school,  and  often  much  earlier. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  who  has  solved  the 
problem  of  self-support  through  his  college  course  need  fear  the 
renewal  of  the  experiment  in  a  great  city  like  Boston,  where 
there  is  always  the  utmost  variety  of  work  to  be  done. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  there  is  no  school  environment 
in  America  that  can  surpass  the  one  in  which  this  School  is 
situated.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  present  large  Junior  class 
had  work  of  some  kind  within  six  weeks  after  arriving,  many 
of  them  the  day  they  arrived.  Most  of  those  who  did  not  ob- 
tain it  did  not  desire  it.  It  has  been  impossible  this  year  to 
furnish  men  for  all  the  requests  for  help  sent  to  the  office.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty  to  assist  all  who 
seek  such  work  to  help  defray  expenses. 

It  is  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  student  if  he  can  have 
the  Sundays  of  his  first  year  free  to  hear  and  study  the  great 
preachers  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable 
elements  of  his  training  and  preparation.  We  therefore  earn- 
estly urge  all  who  can,  not  to  seek  a  pastoral  charge  until  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  later  if  possible. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Graduates  from  accredited  colleges,  who  complete  the  regu- 
lar course  and  pass  creditably  the  required  examinations,  pre- 
senting satisfactory  theses,  are  honorably  graduated,  being 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology.  This 
presupposes  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  to  enable  them  to 
do  with  credit  the  required  work  in  the  New  Testament. 

Forty-five  year-hours  are  required  for  graduation.  The  grad- 
uation thesis  will  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of 
required  work.  It  must  be  presented  in  typewritten  form  and 
must  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  piece  of  work  from  every 
standpoint. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  must  present  themselves  for 
the  selection  of  themes  for  the  graduation  theses  on  October  31, 
1913.  The  candidates  shall  report  to  the  professor  in  charge 
at  an  hour  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  He  shall 
likewise  consult  the  professor  of  the  department  in  which  the 
thesis  belongs  at  least  once  a  month.  The  preparation  of  the 
theses  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Cell. 

Graduation  from  the  School  of  Theology  implies  promotion 
to  membership  in  the  University  Convocation,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such  membership. 

The  aggregate  of  all  graduates  of  the  School,  from  its  begin- 
ning in  Concord,  constitutes  the  "Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Con- 
vocation." It  is  organized  for  annual,  monthly,  and  other 
meetings.  It  annually  elects  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Convocation,  and  participates  in  all  of  the  business  of  that 
body.  As  a  constitutional  portion  of  the  Convocation,  it  is  at 
the  present  time  represented  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  also 
on  the  Visiting  Committee. 

Under  special  statutes,  the  Chapter  maintains  in  Boston,  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year,  monthly  meetings  for  papers  and 
discussions  by  its  own  members,  also  meetings  for  lectures  by 
professors  and  others.  Members  residing  in  any  part  of  the 
world  can  submit  their  papers  through  the  secretary  of  the 
monthly  meeting,  if  unable  to  attend  in  person 
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CONFERENCE  CREDITS 

In  1896  a  movement  initiated  by  the  Faculty  of  this  School 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which,  with  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments, secures  recognition  for  work  done  in  theological  schools 
upon  subjects  of  the  Conference  Course  of  Study  as  the  full 
equivalent  of  Conference  examinations  in  such  subjects.  See 
Discipline  of  1908,  Appendix,  If  64. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  legislation  is  that  graduates  of* 
our  theological  schools  may  be  excused  from  the  examination 
in  the  Biblical  and  theological  branches  of  the  Conference  Course 
of  Study. 

That  gain,  though  great,  is  small  in  comparison  with  other 
advantages  secured  to  the  ministerial  candidate.  In  place  of 
the  solitary,  often  desultory  and  hurried  study  of  a  textbook, 
followed  by  a  single  examination  of  an  hour  or  two  under  the 
more  or  less  distracting  conditions  of  the  Conference  session, 
the  candidate  in  a  theological  school  has,  day  by  day  and  year 
after  year,  systematic  preparation  and  regular  and  continuous 
instruction  in  each  subject  by  a  living  teacher,  who  is  a  special- 
ist, accompanied  by  earnest  and  illuminating  class  discussions 
with  instructors  and  fellow  students,  and  succeeded  by  thor- 
ough examinations  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  curriculum  of  a  theological  school,  moreover,  includes 
many  important  subjects  of  instruction  and  departments  of 
training  not  practicable  in  the  Conference  Course  of  Study, 
such  as  Biblical  Languages,  Biblical  Theology,  Ethnic  Relig- 
ions, the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Pastoral  Work,  Personal  Drill 
in  Homiletics,  Voice-building,  Reading,  Extempore  Speech, 
Singing,  with  opportunities  for  technical  university  instruction 
in  History,  Science,  Literature  and  Philosophy,  not  to  speak  of 
innumerable  advantages  gained  from  three  years'  residence  in 
a  city  like  Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSTRUCTIONS 
Rooms  will  be  open  to  students  on  the  Friday  before  the 
opening  of  School  in  September,  if  they  desire.    New  students 
will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  dates  on  which  their 
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applications  were  mailed.  Application  should,  therefore,  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  decision  to  enter  the  School  is  reached. 
Half  a  score  were  refused  admission  in  1912.  Every  indication 
points  to  another  unusually  large  list  of  applications  in  1913. 
Only  a  given  number  can  be  admitted. 

Money  should  be  brought  in  the  form  of  certified  checks, 
New  York  or  Chicago  drafts,  as  only  these  should  be  presented 
at  the  office  or  bookstore  to  be  cashed. 

Books  are  furnished  students  at  a  store  in  the  School  at 
lower  rates  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city  should  come  at  once  to  .72  Mount 
Vernon  Street.  Those  coming  over  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road will  enter  the  city  at  the  North  Station.  Those  arriving 
over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  or  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  will  enter  at  the  South  Station.  Bags  may  be 
left  at  parcel  rooms  and  sent  for  later.  The  School  is  easily 
found  by  asking  anyone  the  direction  of  the  State  House,  where 
Mount  Vernon  Street  begins.  The  School  is  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  either  station  (see  map). 

Married  students  arriving  with  their  wives  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  School  may  usually  be  given  rooms  in  the  building  for 
one  or  more  days,  while  they  are  seeking  apartments. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean, 

LAURESS  J.  BlRNEY, 

72  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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STUDENTS 
JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOW,  1912-13 

Paul  Edward  Secrest Berlin,  Germany 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol. 

Heber  Reece  Harper 

A.B.,  1913-14 


RESIDENT  GRADUATES 

M anson  Edgar  Baker Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Armenag  Eliazar  Chuchian Van,  Armenia,  Turkey 

Graduate,  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theol. 
James  Ephraim  Coons Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Herbert  Thomas  Coontz Findlay  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Frank  Pearl  Fletcher Salem,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Crawford  Gorst Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Lyman  Lansing  Hale Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Ernest  Lyman  Mills Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Leonard  Oechsli Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Earl  Alan  Roadman Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Arthur  Dexter  Stroud Ipswich,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
William  Oliver  Stuntz Albion,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Francis  Dee  Taylor Wakefield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mo.  Wes.  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Alwin  Emmanuel  Worman Marshall,  Minn. 

A.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

SENIOR  CLASS  —  GRADUATING  1913 
FIRST  DIVISION* 

Clyde  Foster  Armitage Elizabeth,  111. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Norton  Seaman  Beard Holton,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Milton  Omar  Beebe Harlan,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson  Coll. 
Edward  Lorenzo  Bellows New  Albion,  la. 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Charles  John  Bernhardt Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Thomas  Burden Cornwall,  England 

A.B.,  Wesley  Coll. 
Claude  Allen  Calkins Frontenac,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Richard  Beatty  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Charles  Russell  Carlin Lebanon,  111. 

A.B.,  McKendree  Coll. 
Thomas  Charles  Collister Denver,  Colo. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Denver  Univ. 
John  Jesudason  Cornelius Madras,  India 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Homer  Willis  Courtney Alliance,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Charles  Thomas  Cundy Urbana,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Harvey  Emmonds  Dorr San  Jose,  Cal. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 
Philip  Atherton  Goold San  Diego,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Nelson  Gregg Mountaindale,  N.  B. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  Coll. 

A.M.,  Acadia  Coll. 

•The  distinction  of  First  and  Second  Divisions  will  be  maintained  until  present  classes 
are  graduated,  after  which  there  will  be  only  Regular  and  Special  students. 
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Heber  Reece  Harper Avalon,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Harry  Edward  Hess Louisville,  Ky. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
John  Wesley  Vincent  Hutchinson Austin,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Philander  Smith  Coll. 
Homer  Pearson  Ivey Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Thomas  Todd  Johnston Scottsville,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Willis  Jefferson  King Greenville,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Wiley  Univ. 
William  Frederick  Kinsey Dennison,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
William  Frederick  Koonsen Georgetown,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Wheaton  Coll. 
Fred  August  Krackhardt Newburg,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Clarence  Herbert  LaRue La  Rue,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
John  Edward  LePage Cumberland,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Elmer  Archibald  Leslie Champaign,  III. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Illinois 
Samuel  LaVerne  Maxwell Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
William  Emmett  McPheeters New  Albany,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Aubert  Lewis  Meredith Michigantown,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Harold  Mohn Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Melville  Ellsworth  Osborne Allahabad,  India 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
George  Clarence  Pearson Sacramento,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 
Blair  Wilson  Roberts Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

A.B.,  W.  Va.  Wes.  Coll. 
Archibald  Lowell  Ryan Baldwin,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Woodburn  Johnson  Sayre Elmer,  N.  J. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Lemon  Dorsey  Spaugy Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Floyd  Sherman  Webb Topeka,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Washburn  Coll. 
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SECOND  DIVISION 


Samuel  Draper  Ringrose West  Townsend,  Mass. 

James  Nelson  Seaver Wareham,  Mass. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  —  GRADUATING  1914 
FIRST  DIVISION 

Howard  Adair Lebanon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Illinois  Wes.  Univ. 
Alwyn  James  Atkins Heflin,  Ala. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga 
George  Mallalieu  Boicourt Bonner  Springs,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Oliver  William  Brown Lenexa,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Roy  Phillips  Crawford Akron,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Lawrence  William  Charles  Emig St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll. 
John  Rolland  Esaias Morris  Run,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Alvin  Chesley  Goddard Maryville,  Tenn. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga 
Roger  Stillman  Guptill Berwick,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 
Paul  Mansell  Hillman Youngstown,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Elmer  Jones Argos,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Lester  A.  Jones Chrisney,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
George  Idelbert  Kain Batavia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Summer  Leroy  Martin Hopedale,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Scio  Coll. 
Thomas  Canady  Middleton Unionville,  Mo. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Robert  Edwin  Miller Baltimore,  Md. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Dwight  Benson  Nelson Wellston,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Constantine  Marius  Panunzio North  Cohasset,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
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Knute  Otto  Pearson Hildreth,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Josiah  Emanuel  Peterkin Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

A.B.,  Lincoln  Univ. 
Milton  Herbert  Petzold Pine  City,  N.  Y. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
James  Wesley  Proper Appleton,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Benjamin  David  Scott Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Southern  Cal. 
Richard  Edward  Scully Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Belvo  Zee  Stambaugh Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Roy  Frederick  Swift Grant  City,  Mo. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Jay  West  Thompson Stanton,  Mich. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Leonard  Frank  Waring Baldwin,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 

SECOND  DIVISION 

John  Johnson  Brodhead Brush  Valley,  Pa. 

Carroll  Llewellyn  Carter West  Pembroke,  Me. 

Shirley  Denison  Coffin Lynn,  Mass. 

John  Thomas  Costain Miminigash,  P.  E.  I.,  Can. 

Wallace  Edward  Hayes St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harry  Elmore  Hurd East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Myron  Saunders  Johnson Melrose,  Mass. 

George  Whitefield  Jones Amesbury,  Mass. 

Urban  Henry  Layton Grantville,  Mass. 

Edred  May Auburn,  N.  H. 

Leonard  Mitchell New  Straitsville,  Ohio 

Harry  Rothrock Ada,  Ohio 

Dougal  Ormonde  Walker St.  Vincent,  B.  W.  I. 

Carl  Gustav  Westerdahl Newport,  R.  I. 

Joseph  William  Whitehouse Youngstown,  Ohio 


JUNIOR  CLASS  —  GRADUATING  1914 
FIRST  DIVISION 

John  Taylor  Alton Alliance,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Carl  George  Bader Fremont,  Neb. 

Ph.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll. 
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Maurice  Elbert  Barrett Greenfield,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Paul  Ludlow  Benedict Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Charles  Vernon  Bigler Amsterdam,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Mo.  Wes.  Coll. 
Frank  Glenn  Boroff Marengo,  Ohio 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Archie  Ray  Brown Apple  Creek,  Ohio 

B.S.,  Baldwin  Univ. 
Claude  Lorain  Buehler Kenton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Ernest  Bundy Spiceland,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
F.  Howard  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Guy  Osmond  Carpenter Brazil,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Maurice  Amer  Clare Appleton,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Jay  L.  Clow Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Irwin  Coldsmith Joplin,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Gordan  Dale  Cox Martinsburg,  la. 

B.S.,  Iowa  Wes.  Univ. 
Phillipp  Deschner Manthacia,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll. 
Harry  Floyd  Draper Ponca  City,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Frank  Edward  Duddy Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
John  F.  Edwards Princeton,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Moores  Hill  Coll. 
Benjamin  Eitelgeorge Rome,  Ind. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Denver  Univ. 
Harry  Evaul Palmyra,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Norman  Henry  Flickenger Barberton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Fremont  Edward  Fribley Bourbon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Autho  Presley  Gaines Loveland,  Colo. 

A.B.,  Denver  Univ. 
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Leonard  Clement  Harris Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Scott  Pierce  Hauser Aberdeen,  So.  Dak. 

Ph.B.,  Dakota  Wes.  Univ. 
George  Abraham  Hickson Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Lowell  Richard  Honderick Bison,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Francis  Humphrey Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Alfred  Vernon  Hunter Weeping  Water,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Frederic  Johannaber Warrenton,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll. 
Earle  Monroe  Kendall Kansas  City,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Robert  Kennedy Kenton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Alfred  Ernest  Kent Cornwall,  England 

A.B.,  Morningside  Coll. 
Joseph  Marion  Larmore Connersville,  Ind. 

Ph.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Henry  Samuel  Howard  Leitzel Winfield,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Merrill  Otis  Lester Wheatland,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Russell  Bigelow  Lisle Forest,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Willard  Finley  Maxwell Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
William  Henry  McLean Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Lee  Cloyd  Murray Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Ep worth  Univ. 
Perry  Samuel  Neldon Coschocton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Benjamin  Niles Moores  Hill,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Moores  Hill  Coll. 
Albert  Lincoln  Olson Cambridge,  la. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Coll. 
Claude  Leslie  Peake Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
John  Milton  Phillips Jacksonville,  111. 

A.B.,  Illinois  Coll. 
J.  Stanley  Phillips Star  City,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
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Raymond  Frank  Piper Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Wis. 
Nelson  Allen  Price Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Robert  Smith  Ringo Poland,  Ind. 

B.S.,  Purdue  Univ. 
Arthur  Allen  Rolo Homeville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Ellsworth  Shaw Macedonia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Gaius  Jackson  Slosser Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Edward  Smith Bromwell,  Kan. 

Ph.B.,  Kansas  Wes.  Univ. 
Wilbur  Stanley  Smith Warren,  Ohio 

Ph.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Chris  Jorgen  Soelberg Bogsted,  Denmark 

A.B.,  Simpson  Coll. 
Louis  Sylvester  Staples Gardiner,  Me. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Raymond  Henry  Stone Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Bert  Leo  Story Lincoln,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
LeRoy  Walter  Stringfellow Oakdale,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Winfield  Strite Kanopolis,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wes.  Univ. 
Henry  Alexander  Weld  ay Bloomingdale,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Stanley  Walker  Wiant Springfield,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Arthur  Dan  Willett Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
John  Cartledge  Wingett Osceola,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson  Coll. 
Arthur  Christ  Wischmeier .  University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Chester  Crist  Wischmeier University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Clemmer  Warman  Wise Fairview,  West  Va. 

A.B.,  West  Va.  Wes.  Coll. 
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SECOND  DIVISION 

Walter  Ellsworth  Brehm Somerset,  Ohio 

Nathaniel  Frederick  Forsyth Marion  Station,  Md. 

Homer  Stanley  Howard Burlington,  Vt. 

James  King Cornwall,  England 

John  David  Leach West  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Ephraim  Leese Galleys  Bank,  England 

Frank  Linder New  London,  la. 

Earl  Ruby  Lyon Frankfort,  Ind. 

Hugh  Alexander  Misdall London,  England 

Louis  Nevins Braddock,  Pa. 

John  Henry  Sargent Bath,  N.  H. 

Frederick  William  Smith Ballardvale,  Mass. 


FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

Roy  Blaine  Coleman,  II Rainsboro,  Ohio 

William  Matthew  Forgrave,  III Stalwart,  Mich. 

Bailey  Gatzert  Lipsky Seattle,  Wash. 

Ph.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific,  IV 

Claude  Allen  McKay,  IV Arrowsmith,  111. 

Ina  Lucas  Morgan,  I Whitman,  Mass. 

Joseph  Weston  Reynolds,  II Manchester,  England 

Verne  Leslie  Smith,  III Marion,  Mass. 

George  Gregory  Squires,  III Hull,  Mass. 

Wilbur  LeRoy  Wood,  IV Groveland,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Irving  Winfield  Arnold Waltham,  Mass. 

George  Frederick  Bolster Gibson,  N.  B. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 

B.D.,  Newton  Theol.  Seminary 

Ida  Maria  Bryant Boston,  Mass. 

James  Maximillian  Farmer Pearson,  Ga. 

Mildred  Pearl  Forbes Dorchester,  Mass. 

Marie  Lea  Jacot Shreve,  Ohio 

Orlando  Arthur  Jewell Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

B.O.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Lipsky Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

B.L.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 
Mardiros  Der  Hovhannes  MousiGiAN..Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Carl  Peterson Maiden,  Mass. 

Horatio  Scovil  Putnam Seeley's  Bay,  Ont. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Nan  Carney  Swift Sutton,  Neb. 

Francis  Putnam  Thayer Reading,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

John  Harden  Trites Boston,  Mass. 

George  Acheson  Warmer Ontario,  Cal. 

A.M.,  Wesley  Coll. 
Joseph  Edson  Waterhouse Reading,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Arthur  Wright Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

SUMMARY 

Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow 1 

Resident  Graduates 14 

Senior  Class 41 

Middle  Class 43 

Junior  Class  (Regular  Students) 80 

Four-year  Course 9 

Special  Students 17 

Total 205 

College  Graduates 159 

Members  of  Institutions  represented 54 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Organized  1872 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Law  is  located  at  11  Ash- 
burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  all 
the  Courts  and  equally  near  the  State  House. 

It  offers  a  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  LL.B. 
and  a  one  year  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  LL.M. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $150  a  year. 

College  graduates  of  sufficient  maturity  and  high  standing 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  do  the  work  in  two  years. 

Lectures  begin  Wednesday,  October  1,  1913. 

Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Law. 


CALENDAR 
1913 


September  29,  Monday         Registration  Day  for  New  Students 
September  30,  Tuesday        Registration  Day  for  All  Other  Students 
October  1,  Wednesday         Lectures  begin 

November  27  and  28,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Thanksgiving  Recess 
December  20,  Saturday       Christmas  Recess  begins 


1914 

January  5,  Monday,  9.15  A.M.Christmas  Recess  ends 
January  30,  Friday  First  Semester  ends 

February  2,  Monday  Second  Semester  begins 

March  28,  Saturday  Spring  Recess  begins 

April  6,  Monday,  9.15  a.m.  Spring  Recess  ends 
June  3,  Wednesday  Commencement  Day 

Columbus    Day,    October    12,    Washington's    Birthday,    February    22, 
Patriots'  Day,  April  19,  and  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  are  holidays. 
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FOREWORD 


The  School  was  established  in  1872,  with  the  active  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  many  leading  members  of  the  Boston 
bar.  The  School  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing  and  maintain- 
ing a  course  of  instruction  scientifically  graded  and  extending 
through  three  scholastic  years.  Examinations  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  degree  were  required  from  the  outset. 

Isaac  Rich  Hall,  erected  in  1896,  is  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  School.  It  is  located  on  Ashburton  Place,  midway  between 
the  Court  House  and  State  House  and  close  to  many  of  the 
leading  law  offices.  Almost  continuously  throughout  the  School 
year,  in  the  Court  House  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holds 
sessions  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  several  extended  sittings 
of  the  full  bench  for  the  argument  of  questions  of  law.  The 
Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  County,  trying  a  majority  of  causes 
in  the  first  instance,  has  seven  jury  and  two  jury  waived  civil 
sessions,  one  or  more  criminal  sessions,  an  equity  merit  and  a 
motion  session  constantly  sitting.  The  Land  Court,  Probate 
Court  for  the  County,  and  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton are  housed  in  the  same  building.  The  Federal  courts  are 
held  in  the  Post  Office  Building  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  School. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

Josiah  H.  Benton,  LL.D.  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

William  M.  Butler,  LL.B.  John  A.  Sullivan,  LL.B. 

Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.D.  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Homer  Albers,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  ex  officio 


VISITORS 


Appointed  by  the  Trustees 

William  M.  Butler,  LL.B.,  Chairman 
Walter  I.  Badger,  A.B.,  LL.B.   Joseph  J.  Feely,  LL.B. 
Henry  K.  Braley,  LL.D.  Loranus  E.Hitchcock, A. B.f LL.B 

Charles  A.  DeCourcy,  LL.D.      Charles  F.  Jenney,  LL.B. 
Frederick  D.  Ely,  A.M. 

Elected  by  the  Alumni 

John  P.  Leahy,  LL.B.  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  LL.B. 

James  M.  Olmstead,  A.B.,  J.U.D.    Michael  J.  Murray,  LL.B. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Beta  Chapter  of  the  Boston  University  Convocation 

John  E.  Hannigan,  LL.B.,  President 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  LL.M.,  Vice-President 

Jay  R.  Benton,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Merrill  Boyd,  A.B.,  LL.B.  John  J.  Perrins,  Jr.,  LL.B. 

Frederick  S.  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Herbert  L.  Baker,  LL.B. 
Abraham  C.  Webber,  LL.B.  Louis  L.  G.  de  Rochemont,  LL.B. 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

DEAN    AND   PROFESSOR   OF   LAW 

MELVILLE  MADISON  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF    LAW 

FRANK  LESLIE  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  LL.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LAW 

JOHN  EDWARD  MACY,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF    LAW 

HENRY  CLINTON  SAWYER,  LL.B. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LAW 

CHANDLER  MASON  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF    LAW 


LECTURERS 

CHARLES  ALMY,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  LL.D. 

HAROLD  MARTIN  BOWMAN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  FAIRBANKS  COLBY,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

CHARLES  THORNTON  DAVIS,  A.B. 

MICHAEL  JAMES  DWYER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

SAMUEL  J.  ELDER,  LL.D. 

LUCILIUS  A.  EMERY,  LL.D. 

ALFRED  DWIGHT  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

RALPH  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

HENRY  TILTON  LUMMUS,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

CLARENCE  LUCIAN  NEWTON,  Ph.B.,  J.M. 

JAMES  MONROE  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  J.U.D. 

ROBERT  JAMES  PEASLEE,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

ALBERT  E.  PILLSBURY,  A.M. 

SILAS  DEAN  REED,  A.B. 

EDGAR  J.  RICH,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  A.B. 

OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
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INSTRUCTORS 

WILLIS   LLOYD   ALLEN,  A.B.,  J.B. 

JOHN  MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

OWEN  AUGUSTINE  CUNNINGHAM,  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

GEORGE  ARTHUR  KEARSLEY,  LL.B. 

WILLIAM  AIKEN  KNEELAND,  A.B.,  J.B. 

WILLIAM  EDWIN  McKEE,  LL.M. 

ORVIL  WEAVER  SMITH,  A.B.,  LL.M. 


JOHN  MERRILL  BOYD,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   FACULTY 

JAMES  NATHANIEL  CARTER,  Ph.B.,  J.M.* 

LIBRARIAN    AND    ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   OF   THE   FACULTY 

EUGENE  EMERY  ALLEN,  LL.B. 

LIBRARIAN    AND   ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   OF   THE   FACULTY 

FLORENCE  I.  WHITE 

CLERK   OF   THE   FACULTY 


•Term  of  service  ended  on  Dec.  1,  1912. 
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ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  satisfactorily  accredited  by  written  testimonials  de- 
posited by  the  applicant  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

College  Graduates 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Letters,  of  any 
college  or  university  of  good  standing,  may,  without  formal 
examination,  be  admitted  to  instruction  as  first-year  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by  presenting  their  diplomas, 
or  a  certified  copy  thereof. 

Applicants  Other  than  College  Graduates 

Applicants  other  than  college  graduates  may  be  admitted 
without  formal  examination  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory 
certificates  from  the  principal  of  a  certified  academy  or  high 
school,  showing  that  the  applicant  has  done  the  work  required 
for  admission  and  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  thereon. 
Certificates  from  private  tutors  will  not  be  accepted. 

Applicants  other  than  college  graduates  who  do  not  present 
a  satisfactory  certificate  must  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
(see  below). 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

Persons  wishing  a  knowledge  of  the  law  for  any  special  pur- 
pose, or  for  widening  their  range  of  scholarship,  but  not  intend- 
ing to  apply  for  a  degree  or  to  practice  law  as  a  profession,  may 
be  admitted  as  special  students  at  any  time  without  examina- 
tion, but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  examinations  for  a  degree 
or  as  a  qualification  for  practicing  law.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  they  may  elect  such  courses,  not  to  exceed  nine  hours 
a  week,  as  they  deem  expedient.  Such  students  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  special  students  in  particular  courses,  though  enrolled 
in  the  Catalogue  simply  as  special  students.  For  the  fees  in 
particular  courses  see  infra. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Any  person  who  has  been  in  full  attendance  at  another  regu- 
lar law  school  of  good  standing,  if  otherwise  entitled  to  ad- 
mission as  a  regular  student,  will  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  upon  passing  the  regular  examinations  on  the  work  of 
the  preceding  class  or  classes;  or  such  person,  upon  producing 
a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  such  other  law  school, 
stating  that  he  passed  creditably  the  annual  examinations  of 
that  school,  may  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  entitled  to 
take  the  courses  of  the  second  year,  and  may  take  the  exam- 
inations on  both  the  first  and  second  years'  work  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  of  residence.  If  he  has  failed  to  pass  such  examin- 
ations in  such  other  school,  he  must  not  only  pass  the  examin- 
ations in  this  School,  but  must  attend  all  of  the  exercises  in  the 
subjects  in  which  he  was  found  deficient. 


Date  and  Method  or  Applying  for  Admission 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  to  register  and  re- 
ceive his  ticket  to  the  lectures  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  semester.  In  order  to  do  this  he  should  obtain  the 
"form  of  application"  in  time  to  procure  all  required  testi- 
monials and  other  information,  and  to  enter  the  same,  before 
presenting  himself  for  final  enrolment. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  School, 
or  for  more  detailed  information  respecting  it,  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  Law  School,  11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

I.  English. 

The  examinations  in  English  will  be  based  on  the  following: 
1.  Reading.  With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  pro- 
vided for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least 
ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group  (each  unit  is  set  off  by 
semicolons) : 


\ 
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I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with 
the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission, 
if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's  Mneid. 
The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of 
recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As 
You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  or  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 
in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's  Sketch 
Book;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray's 
English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the 
Last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's  W olden,  or 
Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A 
Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  {First  Series),  Books  II  and  777,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady  of 
the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  {First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  Hervf.  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down 
in  the  City. 

2.  Study.  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid 
upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
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understanding  of  allusions.     For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a  play,  a 
group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  U  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination.  The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  "Reading"; 
and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles 
of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  stu- 
dent's general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  books  prescribed  for  reading, 
the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  short  paragraphs 
on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  considerable 
number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the 
candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of 
these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one 
another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable 
difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should  know 
in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  "Study."  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  para- 
graphs; the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  "Study," 
from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will 
provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate  may 
make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study  will 
consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the 
meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities 
of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the 
authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which 
they  belong. 

II.    Latin. 

1.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Authors 
recommended  are  Caesar,  Nepos,  Eutropius,  Aulus,  Gellius. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  six  orations  of  Cicero.  Authors  recommended  are 
Cicero  and  Sallust. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  JLneid. 
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4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  connected  Latin,  either  prose 
or  poetry  or  both.    (Latin  at  Sight.) 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  narra- 
tive.   (Latin  Prose.) 

III.  Mathematics. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System.  Algebra  (Elementary),  suffi- 
cient to  include  Radical  Forms,  Quadratic  Equations  of  two  unknown 
quantities,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Plane  Geometry,  with  original  demonstrations. 

IV.  Electives. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  German  (Elementary).  Knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  con- 
struction; ability  to  translate  simple  prose  and  to  compose  in  the  language 
simple  sentences  based  upon  the  matter  read. 

2.  French.    (Same  as  in  German.) 

3.  Greek.  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon  (suited 
to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis).  (Xenophon.) 

The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad,  the  candidate 
being  supplied  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words.     (Homer.) 

Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons.    (Greek  Writing.) 

4.  Physics,  general  elementary  course. 

5.  Chemistry,  general  elementary  course. 

6.  Ancient  History.    (Greek  and  Roman.) 

7.  History  of  England.    (History:  English.) 

8.  History  of  the  United  States.    (History:  American.) 

9.  Advanced  Mathematics.    (Algebra  [Advanced]  and  Solid  Geometry.) 

V.  Further  Requirements. 

1.  Logic. 

2.  Constitutional  History  of  England  and  America. 

(a)  Political  Science. 

(b)  Municipal  Government. 

3.  Economics. 

(a)  Industry  (Trade-unions,  etc.). 

(b)  Commerce  (Banking,  Insurance,  etc.). 

Or,  as  an  equivalent  to  this  group  of  requirements,  two  years  in  college. 
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ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  not  admitted  by  certificate  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  688 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  following  schedule: 

Monday,  June  2;  also  Friday,  September  12,  1913 

8.30  a.m. —  Candidates  present  themselves  for  registration. 
10. 10-1 1 .40  —  Algebra  (Advanced) . 
1.4O-2.40  p.m.—  Chemistry. 

Tuesday,  June  3;  also  Saturday,  September  13,  1913 

8.40  a.m.—  Registration.  1 1.50-12.50.—  Homer. 

9-10  a.m. —  Latin  at  sight.  1.40-2.40  p.m. —  Latin  Prose. 

10.10-11.40.— Solid  Geometry.     2.50-3.50.—  Physics. 
4-5. —  History  (American). 

Thursday,  June  5;  also  Monday,  September  15,  1913 

8.40  a.m. —  Registration.  11.50-12.50  p.m. —  German  (Advanced). 

9-10  a.m.— Caesar.  1.40-2.40.— History  (Greek). 

10.10-11.40.—  German  (Ele-  2.50-3.50.—  History  (Roman), 
mentary). 

Friday,  June  6;  also  Tuesday,  September  16,  1913 

8.40  a.m. —  Registration.  11.50-12.50  p.m. —  French  (Elementary). 

9-10  a.m.— Cicero.  1.40-2.40.— French  (Advanced). 

10.10-11.40.— Plane  Geometry.     2.50-3.50.— History  (English). 

Saturday,  June  7;  also  Wednesday,  September  17,  1913 

8.40  a.m. —  Registration.  10.10-11.40. —  Xenophon  and  Greek  Writing. 

9.10-10  a.m.—  Vergil.  11.50-12.50  p.m.—  Algebra  (Elementary). 

2-4.—  English. 

STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 

Regular  Students 

A  regular  student  is  a  student  in  full  standing  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree. 

Special  Students 

A  special  student  is  a  student  who  is  taking  one  or  more 
particular  courses  of  work,  without  being  a  candidate  for  a 
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degree,  or  one  who  has  not  passed  the  full  number  of  examina- 
tions required  for  admission  to  the  class  to  which  he  seeks 
admission. 

SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  give  the  student  such  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  and  such  equipment 
in  the  technique  of  the  profession  as  will  best  prepare  him  for 
active  practice.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  practice  law  wherever  the  English  system  of  law  pre- 
vails, and  should  fit  him  for  usefulness  in  the  affairs  of  town, 
city,  state,  and  nation.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  law 
should  be  looked  upon  and  taught  as  consisting  of  a  series  of 
related  and  articulated  parts,  in  distinction  from  regarding  it 
as  consisting  of  a  number  of  detached  parts;  in  other  words, 
that  the  law  is  a  consistent  and  logical  unity. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  the  course  of  study  for  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  occupies  three  full  years  and  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 


FIRST  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Agency.  Professor  Macy.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
semester. 

Contracts.  Dean  Albers.  Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work. 
Mr.  Smith.    One  hour  a  week. 

Criminal  Law.  Assistant  Professor  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work.  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
Kearsley.    One  hour  a  week. 

Criminal  Procedure.  Assistant  Professor  Sawyer.  One  hour 
a  week. 

Property  I.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

Sales.    Mr.  Storer.    Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Torts.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work. 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Kneeland.    One  hour  a  week. 


SECOND  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Bills  and  Notes.    Assistant  Professor  Wood.    One  hour  a  week. 
Section  Work.    Mr.  Cunningham.    One  hour  a  week. 
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Carriers.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
semester. 

Common  Law  Practice  and  Pleading.  Dean  Albers.  Two  hours 
a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Constitutional  Law.  Professor  Macy  and  Mr.  Pillsbury.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Domestic  Relations.  Judge  Peaslee.  One  hour  a  week  during 
the  second  semester. 

Equitable  Remedies  and  Procedure.  Professor  Simpson.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  Section  Work.  Mr.  McKee 
and  Mr.  Kearsley.    One  hour  a  week. 

Partnership.  Assistant  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  the  second  semester. 

Property  II.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work. 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Kneeland.    One  hour  a  week. 

THIRD  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Assistant  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  the  first  semester. 

Corporations.     Professor  Macy.    Two  hours  a  week. 

Equitable  Remedies  and  Procedure.  Professor  Simpson.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Equity  Pleading.  Dean  Albers.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the 
second  semester. 

Evidence.  Assistant  Professor  Sawyer.  One  hour  a  week.  Sec- 
tion Work.    Mr.  Allen.    One  hour  a  week. 

Extraordinary  Remedies.  Mr.  Shepard.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  the  first  semester. 

Insurance.  Assistant  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  semester. 

Mortgages  and  Liens.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  semester. 

Municipal  Corporations  and  Administrative  Law.  Professor 
Macy.    One  hour  a  week. 

Wills.     Dr.  Bowman.    Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES 

Certain  courses  and  lectures  are  provided  in  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  and  in  extension  of  the  general  curriculum. 
They  embrace  the  following  studies: 

Admiralty.  Mr.  Shepard.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first 
semester  of  every  other  year.     With  examination. 

Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Olmstead.  One  hour  a  week 
during  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  the  school  year.    With  examination. 
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Business  Relation  of  Insurance  to  the  Law.  Mr.  A.  D.  Foster. 
Four  hours.  (Given  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Insurance.) 
Without  examination. 

Conduct  of  a  Cause.  Dean  Albers.  Five  hours  during  the  second 
semester.    Without  examination. 

Conveyancing.  Judge  Davis.  Five  hours.  (Given  in  connection 
with  Property  II.)     Without  examination. 

Copyrights.  Mr.  Elder.  Six  hours  during  the  second  semester. 
(Given  every  third  year.)     Without  examination. 

Jurisprudence.  Professor  Colby.  Twenty  hours  during  the 
second  semester.    With  examination. 

International  Law.  Professor  Colby.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  semester.     With  examination. 

Interstate  Commerce.  Mr.  Rich.  Five  hours  during  the  second 
semester.    (Given  in  connection  with  Carriers.)    Without  examination. 

Landlord  and  Tenant.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.    With  examination. 

Legal  Education.  Dr.  Bigelow.  One  hour  a  week  during  the 
year.     With  examination. 

Legal  Ethics.    Omitted  in  1912-1913. 

Legal  History.      Omitted  in  1912-1913. 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Procedure.  Mr.  Reed.  One  hour  a 
week  throughout  the  school  year.    With  examination. 

Massachusetts  Practice.  Mr.  Lummus.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  first  semester.    With  examination. 

Patents.  Mr.  R.  W.  Foster.  Ten  hours.  (Given  every  third 
year.)     With  examination. 

Preparation  for  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Examination.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Wood.  Twenty-five  hours  during  the  second  semester. 
Without  examination. 

Probate  Law.  Judge  Emery.  Fifteen  hours  during  the  second  se- 
mester.    With  examination. 

Railroads  and  Receivers.  Dr.  Benton.  Five  hours  during  the 
second  semester.    Without  examination. 

Suretyship.  Professor  Macy.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.    With  examination. 

Trade-marks.  Dean  Albers.  Ten  hours  during  the  second  semes- 
ter.    (Given  every  third  year.)     With  examination. 


Honors  in  Bachelor's  Degree 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  for  the  degree,  all  candidates 
for  honors  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  courses 
in  International  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Legal  Education,  Legal 
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History,  or  Legal  Ethics,  and  in  one  other  elective  course  in 
which  an  examination  is  given. 


Method  of  Instruction 

The  system  of  instruction  followed  combines  the  study  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  law,  the  analysis  and  statement 
of  decided  cases,  discussion  of  problems  (which  the  students 
are  called  upon  to  state  and  solve)  and  court  work,  all  accom- 
panied by  lectures.  The  instruction  is  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  law,  but  to 
develop  mental  energy  and  power.  To  secure  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency, classes  in  many  subjects  are  divided  into  sections,  in 
which  the  entire  time  is  devoted  to  stating  and  analyzing  cases, 
answering  questions,  and  discussing  problems. 

The  student  is  himself  required  to  apply  the  principles  of 
law  to  problems  to  be  solved  both  in  oral  recitation  and  in 
writing.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  written  problem  work,  not  only 
to  develop  the  power  of  original  thought  as  well  as  a  facility 
of  accurate  expression,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
and  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  process  by  which  the 
practicing  attorney  must  analyze  facts,  determine  the  issues 
of  law  and  fact,  and  then  apply,  through  knowledge,  analysis 
and  research,  the  principles  of  law,  to  an  accurate  solution  of 
the  issues. 

The  student  is  expected  to  attend  every  general  exercise  be- 
fore the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
take  part  therein.  The  attendance  is  recorded  daily,  and  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  examinations  and  in  recommending 
students  for  a  degree.  Any  student  who  is  absent  more  than 
five  times  in  a  half  course  or  ten  times  in  a  whole  course  will 
be  excluded  from  the  examination  in  that  subject,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Faculty  upon  written  application.  No  certificate 
of  membership  will  be  given  unless  the  applicant  has  attended 
the  required  exercises  of  the  School  with  substantial  regularity. 
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Courts  of  the  Law  School 

There  are  three  courts  for  undergraduates,  modeled  upon 
the  Massachusetts  Courts, —  an  inferior  trial  court  (of  which 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court  is  taken  as  the  type),  the  Superior 
Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  practice  in  these  courts 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  actual  practice  in  the  State 
courts.  Each  court  has  its  clerk,  who  is  required  to  conduct 
his  office  in  strict  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  the  offices  of 
the  clerks  of  courts  in  this  State. 

Students  must  institute  actions  in  these  courts  and  conduct 
the  same  through  their  various  stages  to  final  judgment  or 
decree,  each  student  being  required  to  take  entire  charge  of, 
and  to  be  responsible  for,  his  case.  Such  procedure  will  be 
followed  as  to  give  the  student  experience  in  the  more  common 
matters  of  practice  which  he  will  encounter  in  his  first  years 
of  professional  life. 

The  facts  selected  as  the  basis  of  action,  the  pleadings  and 
briefs  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  some  officer  of  the  School 
for  approval  and  criticism,  and  the  student  is  required  to  make 
corrections  in  his  pleadings  and  briefs  before  filing  them  in 
court. 

The  practice  follows  that  of  actual  litigation,  so  far  as  is 
possible.  Evidence  is  presented,  exceptions  taken,  and  appeals 
claimed.  Cases  both  at  law  and  in  equity  must  be  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court,  and  taken  on  exceptions,  appeal,  or  report  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  work  is  required  of  all  regular 
students  and  must  be  performed  satisfactorily  as  a  condition 
of  promotion.  Record  is  kept  of  the  work  of  each  student,  in 
order  to  teach  by  experience  the  penalties  which  are  imposed 
in  practice  for  negligence  or  a  failure  in  punctuality. 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Procedure 

A  legislature  is  established  in  the  Law  School  to  teach  the 
procedure  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  This  legislature 
considers  and  enacts  or  refuses  to  enact  measures  upon  sug- 
gestions for  legislation  arising  in  the  classwork  of  the  School. 
This  work  is  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor  experienced  in 
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legislation;  but  the  work  itself  is  carried  on  by  the  students, 
the  instructor  acting  as  director  and  critic,  and  having  final 
control  over  the  work.  Acts  passed  by  the  body  may  be 
brought  before  any  of  the  School  courts  on  points  of  construc- 
tion or  constitutionality. 

The  Master's  Course 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  course,  extending  through 
the  school  year.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  seminar  work, 
and  one  hour  to  the  argument  and  discussion  of  cases  (on  plead- 
ings), relating  to  the  work  of  the  seminar.  All  members  of 
the  class  are  required  to  prepare  briefs  in  the  cases  assigned  for 
argument. 

Regular  attendance  upon  all  the  exercises  of  the  course  is 
required. 

Graduates  of  other  law  schools  of  good  repute  will  be  admitted 
to  the  course. 


DEGREES 

Two  degrees  are  conferred:  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and 
Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.). 

To  the  first,  Legum  Baccalaureus,  any  student  completing 
the  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  is  eligible;  to  the 
second,  Legum  Magister,  those  only  are  promoted  who,  besides 
fulfilling  all  requirements  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  have  also 
completed  with  credit  all  courses  offered  for  the  Master's  Degree. 

In  case  the  candidate  for  any  one  of  the  degrees  attains 
honor  rank,  the  fact  will  be  noted  in  his  diploma. 


Promotion  to  Degrees 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  make  application  to  the 
Dean  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  or  when  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  be  graduated,  the  student  must  have  attained 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  pursued  the  study  of  the  law 
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three  full  years,  two  of  which,  at  least,  must  have  been  in  this 
School,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  properly  qualified  students 
who  have  attended  other  regular  and  approved  day  law  schools, 
credit  will  be  given  for  resident  study  therein.  Study  in  a  law 
office,  or  privately,  will  not  be  considered  equivalent  to  study 
in  this  School. 

Members  of  the  bar,  and  college  graduates  whose  work  has 
included  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  legal  study,  may  complete 
the  work  of  this  School  in  two  years,  and  receive  their  degrees 
accordingly,  provided  that  they  attain  an  average  rank  ten 
per  cent  higher  than  that  required  for  graduation  in  ordinary 
cases  and  comply  with  all  other  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  attain 
an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  in  the  required 
studies,  and  a  satisfactory  mark  in  each  required  study  and  in 
the  court  work. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must  attain  the 
same  standing  in  the  work  prescribed  for  them. 


Promotion  with  Honors 

The  requirements  for  honors  are  as  follows: 

For  the  degree  of  Cum  Laude,  an  average  of  not  less  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  required  subjects,  and  a  satisfactory 
mark  in  each  required  and  in  each  honor  course. 

For  the  degree  of  Magna  Cum  Laude,  an  average  of  not  less 
than  ninety  per  cent  in  the  required  subjects,  and  a  satisfactory 
mark  in  each  required  and  in  each  honor  course. 

The  oral  argument  and  the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
School  will  be  considered  in  granting  honors.  In  this  oral  argu- 
ment and  brief,  the  candidate  for  honors  must  obtain  the  rank 
equivalent  to  the  grade  of  the  honor  which  he  seeks. 

Good  marks  in  recitation  and  in  the  examinations  are  not 
the  sole  test;  energy,  general  ability,  and  promise  of  usefulness 
will  be  considered.  This  will  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
candidate's  entire  course  of  work  and  conduct  in  the  Law  School. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  whose  college  course  in  other  institutions  has  been 
interrupted,  and  who  desire  to  complete  their  work  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  have,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  this  University,  suitable  opportunity  for  so  doing,  while 
carrying  forward  their  professional  studies  in  the  Law  School. 

By  arrangement  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Law  School,  students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  both 
in  Arts  and  in  Law  may  do  so  in  six  years.  To  regular  students 
in  the  Law  School,  who  are  not  also  candidates  for  the  degree 
in  Arts,  courses  are  available  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
Logic,  Political  and  Economic  History,  Elocution,  Economics 
and  kindred  subjects,  without  additional  charge,  provided 
their  work  in  the  Law  School  is  satisfactory. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  permit  in  exceptional  cases 
college  graduates  of  mature  years  and  well-disciplined  minds 
to  take  the  course  in  two  years  provided  their  college  work 
included  legal  studies. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

Except  in  cases  otherwise  announced  upon  the  bulletin- 
board,  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examinations  of  his  class  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  his  class  except  by  special  per- 
mission, unless  in  the  next  fall  examinations  he  passes  satis- 
factorily the  subjects  in  which  he  is  deficient.  Any  student 
who  during  two  successive  years  shall  fail  to  pass  a  sufficient 
number  of  examinations  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
class  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  School.  Examina- 
tions in  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  held  in 
the  fall  for  candidates  for  advanced  standing. 

Any  student  whose  work  during  his  first  year  gives  evidence 
of  his  inability  to  use  the  English  language  with  accuracy  will 
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be  conditioned  in  that  branch  of  study  and  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  therein  before  entering  «up^n  the  in- 
struction of  the  following  year.  The  requirements  in  English 
should  be  particularly  noticed  by  all  applicants^,  .  *  ""';■' 

No  person  not  a  member  of  another  law  school  of  good 
standing  will  be  examined  unless  he  is  a  member  of  this  School 
at  the  time  and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  in  the  work 
upon  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined;  and  except  by  special 
permission  no  member  of  the  School  can  be  examined  in  the 
studies  of  any  class  for  which  he  has  not  paid  or  is  not  then 
paying  a  tuition  fee. 

In  all  studies  A  indicates  100  to  90  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  B  indicates  90  to  80  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  C  indicates  80  to  70  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  E  less  than  70,  but  not  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 

In  all  studies  F  less  than  60,  and  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 

The  pass  mark  is  70.  A  single  E  may  not  prevent  the  success  of  an 
applicant  whose  standing  is  good  in  other  respects. 

The  Faculty  may  at  its  discretion  refuse  to  allow  any  student 
to  continue  in  the  School  whose  general  standing  or  conduct 
in  any  of  his  relations  to  the  Law  School  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  the  School  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  integrity  and  loyalty  in  all  the  relations  of  men. 
The  discipline  of  the  School  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  this  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  make-up  of  men  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Law  School  stands. 

No  regular  student  may  take  more  than  fourteen  hours  a  week 
in  required  courses,  nor  more  than  six  hours  a  week  in  elective 
courses,  in  any  year  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Faculty. 

TUITION  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows: 
For  each  year  of  membership  in  the  School  in  one  class,  $150. 
For  the  Master's  Course,  $100. 

Students  from  other  law  schools  who  desire  credit  for  resident  study 
in  such  schools  must  pay  a  fee  of  $10  for  reexamination  in  this  School. 
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There  are  ^no  extra  charges  either  for  matriculation  or  for 
gradual:. 

Students  entitled  to  take,  and  taking,  the  whole  course  of 
study  in  "two  years  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  $50  extra,  half 
of  that  sum  each  year  in  advance. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  lectures  until  they  have 
registered  and  have  paid  their  tuition,  or  have  made  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  afterwards  applying  for  a  degree 
must  attend  all  courses  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  pay 
$25  for  each  course  thus  attended,  provided  that  if  the  price 
fixed  for  special  students  for  any  course  is  less  than  $25,  the 
price  shall  be  the  same  as  that  charged  to  special  students; 
and  provided,  further,  that  not  more  than  $150  shall  be  charged 
to  any  such  candidate  for  the  courses  of  one  year.  Such  appli- 
cants must  take  the  work  within  two  years  after  their  first 
application  for  the  degree. 

Persons  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  their  own  State  at 
the  time  of  entering  this  School  are  admitted  to  any  or  all  of 
its  courses  of  instruction  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  annu- 
ally. The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  graduates  of  other 
law  schools. 

One-half  the  annual  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  before  attend- 
ance upon  instruction.  The  remaining  half  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  next  semester. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  bond  may  be  given,  signed  by  two 
responsible  sureties,  to  pay  tuition  fees  before  the  end  of  each 
half-year.  In  every  such  case  a  note  signed  by  the  student, 
and  payable  as  above,  must  be  given. 

All  checks  should  be  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  Boston  University. 

Any  student  who  withdraws  during  the  school  year  must 
give  written  notice  at  the  time  to  the  Dean  or  the  Secretary. 
A  student  who  so  withdraws  will  be  charged  tuition  pro  rata 
and  a  registration  fee  of  $10  in  addition. 
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FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Admiralty $15 

Agency 30 

Bankruptcy 20 

Bar  Examinations 25 

Bills  and  Notes 50 

Carriers 25 

Common  Law 

Practice  and  Pleading 30 

Conflict  of  Laws 25 

Constitutional  Law 20 

Contracts 60 

Copyrights 10 

Corporations 60 

Criminal  Law 50 

Criminal  Procedure 25 

Domestic  Relations 15 

Equity 80 

Equity  Pleading 20 

Evidence 50 

Extraordinary  Remedies 20 

Insurance 25 


International  Law $25 

Jurisprudence 25 

Landlord  and  Tenant 20 

Legal  Education 25 

Legal  History 20 

Massachusetts  Legislative 

Procedure 25 

Massachusetts  Practice 20 

Mortgages  and  Liens 20 

Municipal  Corporations  and 

Administrative  Law 60 

Partnership 25 

Patents 10 

Probate  Law 15 

Property  1 30 

Property  II 60 

Sales 30 

Suretyship 15 

Torts 60 

Trade-marks 10 

Wills 40 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-HELP 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board  and  room,  etc.,  need  not 
exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Board  is  furnished  to 
clubs  at  $3.50  per  week,  and  rooms  for  two  persons  may  be 
had  for  $3  a  week  and  upwards.  Students  can  board  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  and  attend  the  lectures  with  convenience. 

The  necessary  books  required  by  each  student  will  cost  from 
$15  to  $25  a  year;  they  will  be  useful  in  professional  practice. 

The  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Law  School  assists  the  stu- 
dents in  obtaining  work  in  various  positions.  Ordinarily  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  some  form  of  remunerative 
employment. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  part  of  the  annual 
tuition  fee  has  been  established  for  Second  or  Third  Year  stu- 
dents, to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  applicants  who  are 
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deserving  and  needy,  and  who  have  been  members  of  the  School 
at  least  one  full  year.  One  of  these  scholarships  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Hon.  Albert  E.  Pillsbury;  others,  for  women  only, 
have  been  provided  by  the  late  Stephen  Stickney.  Applica- 
tions must  be  filed  by  the  first  day  of  June. 

One-half  the  amount  of  scholarship  aid  is  deducted  from  the 
tuition  of  each  semester. 


Special  Scholarships  for  College  Graduates 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  college  graduates  have 
been  able  to  secure  their  collegiate  training  only  at  consider- 
able expense  and  by  their  own  diligent  and  long-continued 
efforts,  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  have  established 
one  hundred  limited  and  special  scholarships  for  college  gradu- 
ates. The  maximum  value  of  these  scholarships,  in  the  case 
of  students  paying  the  yearly  tuition  of  $150,  is  $50  annually. 
They  may  be  awarded  to  college  graduates,  in  need  of  aid,  in 
their  first  or  any  subsequent  year  of  attendance  at  the  Law 
School.  Awards  will  in  part  be  based  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  scholarship  and  standing  of  the  applicant  in  his  own  college. 

Written  application  for  college  scholarships  must  be  filed 
by  the  first  day  of  June,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
admission. 

THE  BENTON  PRIZES 

Dr.  Josiah  H.  Benton,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
gives  annually  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Law  School  to  be 
used  for  prizes  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School.  This  year  a  first  prize  of  $65  and  a  second 
prize  of  $35  will  be  offered  for  the  best  essays  submitted  on  the 
subject  "  Jurisdiction." 

THE  ORDRONAUX  PRIZE 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  a  former  lecturer 
in  the  School,  the  sum  of  $2,000  was  given  the  University  for 
"the  establishment  of  prizes  in  this  Law  School  to  be  presented 
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either  annually  or  biannually  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees." 
The  Trustees  have  authorized  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  $100  from 
the  income  of  this  fund  to  be  given  to  the  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1913  of  the  School  of  Law,  who  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  has  during  his  attendance  at  the 
School  shown  the  greatest  ability.  In  making  the  award  not 
only  examination  marks,  but  also  work  done  in  class  and  court 
rooms  and  general  character  and  conduct,  will  be  considered. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  holds  its  exam- 
inations in  Boston  twice  each  year.  In  these,  as  in  the  exami- 
nations of  similar  boards  in  other  States,  the  graduates  of  this 
School  have  made  an  honorable  record.  To  undergraduates 
desiring  to  apply  no  testimonials  can  be  given. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOMS 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  School:  (1)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This  is 
situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  consists  of 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  is  steadily  growing, 
both  by  current  appropriations  and  by  the  annual  income  of 
the  following  funds:  The  Austin  B.  Fletcher  Library  Fund 
($2,000),  gift  of  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.D.;  The  Stephen  Stick- 
ney  Library  Fund  ($2,000),  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  S.  Spaulding; 
and  The  H.  O.  Houghton  Memorial  Library  Fund  ($500),  gift  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton.  It  includes  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  State  reports,  the  reports  of  all  decisions 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  other  Federal 
courts,  and  nearly  all  of  the  English  reports  —  in  many  cases 
several  copies  of  the  same.  It  contains  also  copies  of  the  most 
approved  textbooks,  and  a  collection,  substantially  complete, 
of  the  various  books  of  cases. 

The  library  is  open  every  school  day  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  5  P.  m. 
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(2)  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  one 
million  volumes.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  State  papers,  its  col- 
lection of  United  States  documents  being  in  some  respects  more 
complete  than  any  in  the  possession  of  the  government  itself. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students  of  the  Law  School  of 
Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  although  residing 
out  of  the  city.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  students  not  residing 
in  Boston  musters*  obtain  from  the  Secretary  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  School. 
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STUDENTS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

(Legum  Doctor) 

Corril  Ellsworth  Bridges Charlestown,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Albany  Law  School,  1887 

LL.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Law  School,  1904 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Declan  Wilmot  Corcoran Brighton,  Mass, 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Frederick  Oscar  Downes Boston,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Paul  Maurice  Foss Maiden,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Daniel  Theodore  O'Connell Boston,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 

LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 

CANDIDATES   FOR   THE   DEGREE   OF   MASTER    OF   LAWS 
(Legum  Magister) 

Joseph  Russell  Cotton Lexington,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Marion  Weston  Cottle New  York,  N.  Y. 

LL.B.,  New  York  Univ.  Law  School,  1904 
William  Henry  Evans Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Bert  Ellsworth  Holland Boston,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1899 
John  Cornelius  Mahoney Brockton,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1912 
Francis  Ignatius  McCanna Providence,  R.  I. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
Harold  Livingston  Perrin Wellesley,  Mass. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Edward  Mann  Peters Medford,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Emma  Josephine  Puffer Arlington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll.,  1903 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
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THIRD- YEAR  CLASS  —  1913 

Arthur  Charles  Aldrich Canaan,  Vt. 

Edward  Avery East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Fortunatus  Jovannovicz  Bagocius South  Boston,  Mass. 

Emile  Felix  Bergeron Fall  River,  Mass. 

Frederic  Felix  Bergeron Fall  River,  Mass. 

Nathan  Beach  Bidwell London,  Ohio 

Arthur  Randall  Bostick Thompsonville,  Ct. 

James  Buchanan,  Jr Chelsea,  Mass. 

Charles  Caggiano East  Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  Edward  Cassidy Webster,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  1910 

Abe  Saul  Cohen Chelsea,  Mass. 

Joseph  Andrew  Conway Roxbury,  Mass. 

Joseph  Patrick  Courtney Worcester,  Mass. 

Thomas  Charles  Crowther Fall  River,  Mass. 

Thomas  Patrick  Culhane Cambridge,  Mass. 

Luigi  De  Pasquale Milford,  Mass. 

Henry  Abbott  Dodge Hartford,  Ct. 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1910 
Robert  Byers  Eaton Roxbury,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1909 

Harry  Finestone Chelsea,  Mass. 

Arthur  Elwood  Frohwitter Roxbury,  Mass. 

Joseph  Edward  Gaynor Attleboro,  Mass. 

Louis  Harris  Goldberg Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  Joseph  Good Cambridge,  Mass. 

David  Hamblen Newtonville,  Mass. 

Alfred  David  Harrington Worcester,  Mass. 

Herbert  Bennett  Harris Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1910 

Edward  Daniel  Hassan Dorchester,  Mass. 

Arthur  Daniel  Healey Somerville,  Mass. 

Joseph  Lauer  Hermanson Boston,  Mass. 

John  William  French  Hobbs North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1910 

Jasper  Harold  Hone Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Maurice  Hayman  Horblit Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1909 

Arthur  Charles  Houghton Boston,  Mass. 

Paul  Hurlburt Brookline,  Mass. 

Roy  Warner  Jocelyn Chelsea,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Middlebury  Coll.,  1904 

George  Edward  Jones Middleboro,  Mass. 

Samuel  Perez  Kaplan Boston,  Mass. 
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Francis  Clyde  Keefe Dover,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  1909 

Joseph  Wright  Keith Bridge  water,  Mass. 

George  Herbert  Kelley l East  Braintree,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1908 

Edward  William  Kenney Woburn,  Mass. 

Nils  Thure  Kjellstrom Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Philip  Levowich Quincy,  Mass. 

Jennie  Deana  Loitman Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Francis  Ronan  Mahony Lowell,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Harvard  Med.  School,  1901 

Edward  Martin North  Abington,  Mass. 

Patrick  Joseph  McElroy Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Henry  McGlue Lynn,  Mass. 

Peter  William  McKiernan Providence,  R.  I. 

James  Francis  Moloney East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Frederic  John  Muldoon Dorchester,  Mass. 

William  Shipley  Nevins Deny,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Vincent  O'Donnell Providence,  R.  I. 

Francis  Aloysius  O'Loughlin Brookline,  Mass. 

Joseph  Edward  O'Shaughnessy Southbridge,  Mass. 

Alfred  Perry  Richards Lynn,  Mass. 

Charles  Marcus  Robinson Providence,  R.  I. 

John  Joseph  Ronan Peabody,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal East  Boston,  Mass. 

Otis  Tenney  Russell Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911 
Jasper  Rustigian Providence,  R.  I. 

Nat.  Central  Coll.,  Turkey,  1903 

Horace  Joseph  Henry  Sears Danvers,  Mass. 

Leslie  Wilbert  Sims Maynard,  Mass. 

Hazel  Agnes  Small Medford,  Mass. 

Francis  Edward  Smith Taunton,  Mass. 

Frederick  Morton  Smith Quincy,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1909 

Dwyer  Henry  Sullivan Chelsea,  Mass. 

Edward  Stone  Titcomb Kennebunk,  Me. 

Fellx  Alexander  Toupin Manville,  R.  I. 

B.Litt.,  Laval  Univ.,  1906 

Bernice  Reed  Turner East  Woodstock,  Ct. 

Jeremy  Richard  Waldron Farmington,  N.  H. 

James  Henry  Walsh,  Jr Leominster,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1911 
Thornton  Kirkland  Ware Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910 
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Norman  Fling  Watts Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Jacob  Weinberg Chelsea,  Mass. 

Charles  Henry  Wilkes Abington,  Mass. 

George  Lee  Wilson Ayer,  Mass. 

Samuel  Lionel  Wolfson Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  —  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREE  IN 
JUNE,  1913 

Robert  Alter Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  Edward  Atherton Worcester,  Mass. 

B.Sc,  Worcester  Pol.  Inst.,  1901 

George  Willard  Burke Lowell,  Mass. 

Henry  Caldwell  Cotton Lexington,  Mass. 

Sumner  Crosby Centreville,  Mass. 

Harry  Moses  Ehrlich Springfield,  Mass. 

Daniel  William  Flynn Dorchester,  Mass. 

Richard  Walworth  Hall Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910. 

Leo  Isgur Dorchester,  Mass. 

Harold  Irving  Klarfeld Boston,  Mass. 

John  Luciano Boston,  Mass. 

James  Charles  McDonald Fall  River,  Mass. 

Jerome  Joseph  Russo Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  Horace  Sawyer Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  Allen  Williams Boston,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Union  Univ.,  1892. 

SECOND- YEAR  CLASS  —  1914 

Ralph  Foley  Albert Maiden,  Mass. 

Maurice  Ernest  Andelman Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harold  Leslie  Andrews Stafford,  Ct. 

Francis  Aldrich  Bagley Salem,  Mass 

Wilbert  Francis  Barrett Haverhill,  Mass. 

John  Thomas  Barry Jewett  City,  Ct. 

Benjamin  Louis  Berman Lewiston,  Me. 

Spaulding  Bisbee Rumford,  Me. 

Carl  Hugo  Laurentius  Bock. Winthrop,  Mass. 

John  Dunning  Whitney  Bodfish West  Barnstable,  Mass. 

Abner  Leach  Braley Brookline,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911 
John  Willard  Brandt Ontario,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912. 

David  Holbrook  Brown Collinsville,  Ct. 

John  Fremont  Brown Fremont,  N.  H. 
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Delos  Marvin  Buck Newport,  Vt. 

Thomas  James  Casey Beverly,  Mass. 

Albert  Clark Lee,  Mass. 

Louis  Cohen Brockton,  Mass. 

John  Patrick  Connaughton South  Boston,  Mass. 

James  Edwin  Connor East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Edwin  Consolmagno Medford,  Mass. 

George  Henry  Corliss Boston,  Mass. 

William  John  Cronin Andover,  Mass. 

William  Cyril  Crossley Fall  River,  Mass. 

Raphael  Louis  Daignault Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Richard  Otis  Danforth Dorchester,  Mass. 

Arthur  Werner  Davis Chilmark,  Mass. 

Philip  Davis Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1904 

John  Joseph  Doherty Concord,  N.  H. 

John  Sullivan  Dorsey Ludlow,  Vt. 

Moses  Entin Fall  River,  Mass. 

Edward  Francis  Fay Lowell,  Mass. 

Joseph  Fagundes  Francis,  Jr New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Nathan  Older  Freedman Brockton,  Mass. 

George  Moulton  French Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1911 

Louis  Goldblatt Chelsea,  Mass. 

Edwin  Dunn  Harrington West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Timothy  Michael  Hayes Greenfield,  Mass. 

Frank  Albert  Hazeltine Haverhill,  Mass. 

John  Francis  Hughes Danvers,  Mass. 

Joseph  Edward  Kerigan Springfield,  Mass. 

Inez  Kjellstrom Boston,  Mass. 

Hymen  Lipshires Somerville,  Mass. 

Samuel  London Dorchester,  Mass. 

James  Edward  Lynch Salem,  Mass. 

Lawrence  James  MacNab East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Harry  Samuel  Mann Chelsea,  Mass. 

Antonio  Joseph  Marino Port  Chester,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1910 

Markar  George  Markarian Nashua,  N.  H. 

George  Abraham  Markell Chelsea,  Mass. 

Edward  Mascari Boston,  Mass. 

James  Patrick  McCrohan New  Bedford,  Mass. 

William  John  McIntire Salem,  Mass. 

Ralph  Silvester  Miles Springfield,  Mass. 

Francis  John  Morgan Waltham,  Mass. 

Napoleon  Alfred  Masse Fall  River,  Mass. 

James  Aloysius  Moynihan Manchester,  N.  H. 
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John  Patrick  Murphy Chelsea,  Mass. 

Patrick  Henry  Murray Gardner,  Mass. 

Fortunat  Ernest  Normandin Tilton,  N.  H. 

George  Leo  O'Hara Charlestown,  Mass. 

Daniel  Francis  O'Rourke Danvers,  Mass. 

Champion  Brown  Osgood Cohasset,  Mass. 

George  Otis New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Thomas  Belcher  Parshley Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Michael  Pedro New  Bedford,  Mass. 

John  Baptist  Pelletier Keegan,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll.,  1911 

Samuel  Victor  Prince New  London,  Ct. 

Frank  Ramacorti Boston,  Mass. 

George  Edward  Richardson Weare,  N.  H. 

Henry  Oscar  Richter Clinton,  Mass. 

Daniel  James  Riley Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Julius  Robbins Dorchester,  Mass. 

John  David  Rudnick Dorchester,  Mass. 

Michael  Augustine  Scanlon Clinton,  Mass. 

Clifford  Jasper  Sharp Monticello,  Me. 

Irving  Roland  Shaw Palmer,  Mass. 

Margaret  Louise  Shea Everett,  Mass. 

Samuel  Silverman Boston,  Mass. 

Peter  Philip  Silversmith Dorchester,  Mass. 

Josie  Pearl  Sipprelle Brookline,  Mass. 

Harold  Joseph  Smith Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Elwin  Austin  Soule South  Windham,  Me. 

Samuel  Archibald  Taylor  Spence Nashua,  N.  H. 

Elihu  David  Stone Dorchester,  Mass. 

Eugene  Joseph  Sullivan Taunton,  Mass. 

William  Joseph  Sullivan East  Boston,  Mass. 

Marcel  Theriault Nashua,  N.  H. 

Clarence  Tichell Chelsea,  Mass. 

Paul  Edward  Tierney Westfield,  Mass. 

Jacob  Weinberg Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Mark  Weiner Everett,  Mass. 

Edward  Wollenberg Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Edward  Wright Portland,  Me. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912. 

FIRST- YEAR   CLASS  — 1915 

Ernest  Clayton  Adams Westbrook,  Me. 

Albert  George  Aggott West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Erving  Thomas  Arnold Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Dudley  Baldwin Allston,  Mass. 

Isaac  Berman Boston,  Mass. 
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Charles  Thomas  Boyle Worcester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1911 

Harry  Wallace  Brown Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Francis  Eben  Buckley Dorchester,  Mass. 

John  Patrick  Buckley Charlestown,  Mass. 

Frederick   Burns Winthrop,  Mass. 

James  Henry  Carroll North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll.,  1911 

Benjamin  Franklin  Chesky Hartford,  Conn. 

James  Joseph  Cody Dorchester,  Mass. 

Leo  Benedict  Connolly Chelsea,  Mass. 

John  Henry  Conroy Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Theodore  Harold  Corey Wollaston,  Mass. 

Bartholomew  Francis  Costello Boston,  Mass. 

Julian  Richard  Cowan Dorchester,  Mass. 

Zygmont  John  Czubak Providence,  R.  I. 

Edward  Gladstone  Daly Waterville,  Me. 

William  Damiano Cambridge,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Darena Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Francis  Deehan Lowell,  Mass. 

Joseph  De  Pasquale Milford,  Mass. 

Mary  Frances  Desmond Beverly,  Mass. 

William  Thomas  Dillon Holyoke,  Mass. 

Michael  Charles  Di  Rocco Revere,  Mass. 

Patrick  Mortimer  Doyle New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bernard  Anthony  Doherty,  Jr Fall  River,  Mass. 

William  Preston  Robert  Duff Dorchester,  Mass. 

Dennis  Francis  Dwyer Medford,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Fordham  Univ.,  1902 

Esther  Scovel  Eddy Boston,  Mass. 

Menahem  Max  Eichler Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1902 

Joseph  Cronin  Emidy Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Nathaniel  Evans Roxbury,  Mass. 

Miner  Harlow  Amos  Evans,  Jr Dorchester,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Harvard  Med.  School,  1902 

Bernard  Elmer  Farr . Haverhill,  Mass. 

James  Maurice  Feinberg Boston,  Mass. 

Abram  Isaac  Fine Brockton,  Mass. 

Louis  Maurice  Finkelstein Boston,  Mass. 

Michael  Augustine  Flanagan Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Coll.,  1911 

Raymond  Bassett  Fletcher Worcester,  Mass. 

Roland  Willard  Fletcher Mattapan,  Mass. 

Harry  Solomon  Freedman Brockton,  Mass. 

Harry  Olwin  Furber Saco,  Me. 
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Harold  Bertram  Giles West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Leo  Golden Dorchester,  Mass. 

Abraham  Saul  Goldman Dorchester,  Mass. 

Harry  Joseph  Goldberg Boston,  Mass. 

Edmund  Charles  Grainger Medford,  Mass. 

Thomas  Henry  Green Winthrop,  Mass. 

Russell  Greenhood Roxbury,  Mass. 

Israel  Meyer  Grosberg Dorchester,  Mass. 

Arthur  Jacob  Gross Hartford,  Conn. 

Fernando  Rios  Guarch Caguas,  Porto  Rico 

William  Jacob  Guren Maiden,  Mass. 

Patrick  Henry  Harrington Fall  River,  Mass. 

Albert  Jackson  Healey Lynn,  Mass. 

Thomas  Stephen  Healey Attleboro,  Mass. 

Thomas  Richard  Hickey Sunderland,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1909 

Israel  Louis  Hoffman Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Thomas  Hughes Somerville,  Mass. 

William  Hurwitz Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Fletcher  Sprague  Hyde Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1912 

William  Mitchell  Jackson Littleton,  N.  H. 

Charles  Henry  Jacobs Lynn,  Mass. 

Malcolm  Jenney South  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Meserve  Jordan Roxbury,  Mass. 

Paul  Lester  Keenan Stoneham,  Mass. 

David  Joseph  Kelley Somerville,  Mass. 

Frederick  Israel  Kelley,  Jr East  Derry,  N.  H. 

Bessie  Kisloff Boston,  Mass. 

John  Joseph  Landers Keene,  N.  H. 

Francis  Augustine  Lavelle Dorchester,  Mass. 

Albert  Zepherin  Le  Moine Framingham,  Mass. 

James  Liacos Peabody,  Mass. 

Harry  Benjamin  London Boston,  Mass. 

John  Harrison  Macdonald Everett,  Mass. 

Thomas  Joseph  Mack Lowell,  Mass. 

Arthur  Franklin  Marshall Lancaster,  N.  H. 

John  Joseph  McDevitt Quincy,  Mass. 

Bernard  Joseph  McDonald,  Jr Fall  River,  Mass. 

Stanley  Willard  McRell Clinton,  Mass. 

Frank  Mulready Rockland,  Mass. 

Harry  Louis  Michaels Boston,  Mass. 

John  Joseph  Murphy Chelsea,  Mass. 

Carlton  Hewitt  Nerney Attleboro,  Mass. 

Michael  Augustine  O'Brien Westboro,  Mass. 
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Cornelius  Jerome  O'Neill Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  1912 

John  Peters,  Jr Taunton,  Mass. 

Elias  Harry  Pofcher Worcester,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Tufts  Med.  School,  1904 

Joseph  Louis  Poresky Clinton,  Mass. 

Hale  Power Boston,  Mass. 

Davis  Garfield  Pugh Flat,  Tex. 

John  Joseph  Queenan Lowell,  Mass. 

Thomas  Francis  Quinn Natick,  Mass. 

Earl  Calvin  Richards Northboro,  Mass. 

Hawley  Knox  Rising Springfield,  Mass. 

William  Boyd  Ronald Saugus,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Toronto,  1896 
Agnes  Henrietta  Roop Lexington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Acadia  Coll.,  1895,  1896 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  Coll.,  1902 

Louis  Rosenthal Maiden,  Mass. 

Alonzo  Willard  Ross Haverhill,  Mass. 

Israel  Manuel  Rubin Brockton,  Mass. 

Earle  Leander  Russell Portland,  Me. 

David  Scott Dorchester,  Mass. 

Hyman  Shocket Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  Shulman Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Sisitzky Thompsonville,  Ct. 

Ernest  Maynard  Snow Sprucehead,  Me. 

Henry  Doogue  Sullivan Chelsea,  Mass. 

Harry  Alexander  Sutherland Roxbury,  Mass. 

Archibald  Isaac  Thurman Worcester,  Mass. 

Wendell  Torrey Boston,  Mass. 

Morris  Ulin Roxbury,  Mass. 

Barron  Crowell  Watson Fremont,  Me. 

Harold  Vincent  Williams Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911 

William  Burrill  Williamson Augusta,  Me. 

Frank  Wilson Charlestown,  Mass. 

Louis  Winer Salem,  Mass. 

Edward  Francis  Wiseman Roxbury,  Mass. 

Tom  Leighton  Wood Haverhill,  Mass. 

Nathan  Manchester  Wright,  Jr Providence,  R.  I. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Simeon  McClellan  Atkinson Elon  College,  No.  Caro. 

A.B.,  Elon  Coll.,  1909 
Alfred  Loranus  At  wood Norwood,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1910 
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John  Lewis  Capozzoli Medford,  Mass. 

Phil  Watkins  Davis,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Georgia,  1907 

Alfred  James  Lawrence  Ford South  Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  Cushing  Gardiner Belmont,  Mass. 

Stanley  Breed  Hall Pembroke,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1903 

John  Burton  Hamilton West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Waldo  Colburn  Hodgdon Dedham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1911 

Hugo  Aram  Jarret Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

John  Joseph  Keenan Dorchester,  Mass. 

Isidor  David  Levy Greenfield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1911 

Isidore  Lowe Boston,  Mass. 

James  Aloysius  McTiernan Roxbury,  Mass. 

Joseph  Serpa  Neves Providence,  R.  I. 

Ph.B.,  Brown  Univ.,  1911 

James  Martin  Oates Watertown,  Mass. 

Thomas  Charles  Quinn Salem,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910 

Michael  Henry  Shanley Brimfield,  Mass. 

Guy  Smart Rochester,  N.  H. 

Edward  Anthony  Sullivan Fall  River,  Mass. 

John  Francis  Tehan Springfield,  Mass. 

James  Alexander  Tillinghast Providence,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1910 
Charles  Elliott  Tilton Tilton,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.  1908 
Emmons  Hamlin  Turner Marblehead,  Mass. 


SUMMARY 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  Degree 5 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree 9 

Third  Year 78 

Special  Students  —  Candidates  for  the  degree  in  June,  1913 15 

Second  Year 94 

First  Year 122 

Special  Students 24 

347 
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HOLDERS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1912-1913 

Erving  T.  Arnold First  Year  Recorder 

Benjamin  L.  Berman Night  Librarian 

John  F.  Brown Postmaster 

James  Buchanan,  Jr Third  Year  Librarian 

James  E.  Connor Secretary  of  Employment  Bureau 

Luigi  De  Pasquale Clerk  of  Superior  Court 

John  S.  Dorsey Second  Year  Recorder 

Edwin  D.  Harrington Second  Year  Clerk 

Jasper  H.  Hone Clerk  of  Legislature 

Joseph  W.  Keith Clerk  of  Supreme  Court 

David  J.  Kelley First  Year  Clerk 

Charles  H.  McGlue Third  Year  Recorder 

Francis  J.  Morgan Second  Year  Librarian 

Fortunat  E.  Normandin Evening  Custodian 

Joseph  V.  O'Donnell Stationer 

Joseph  E.  O'Shaughnessy Clerk  of  Municipal  Court 

A.  Perry  Richards Third  Year  Clerk 

Alonzo  W.  Ross First  Year  Librarian 

Jeremy  R.  Waldron Speaker  of  Legislature 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Organized  in  1873 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bach- 
elor of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.). 

A  catalogue  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  courses,  together 
with  information  on  special  subjects  connected  with  the  School, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  Frank  C. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  80 
East  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CALENDAR 

1913 

January  2,  Thursday Second  Term  begins 

February  22,  Saturday Washington's  Birthday 

March  15,  Saturday Second  Term  ends 

March  24,  Monday Third  Term  begins 

June  3,  Tuesday       .........  Third  Term  ends 

June  4,  Wednesday Commencement 

June  5,  Thursday Entrance  Examinations 

June  6,  Friday Entrance  Examinations 

SUMMER  VACATION 

September  22,  Monday Entrance  Examinations 

September  23,  Tuesday Entrance  Examinations 

October  2,  Thursday Opening  Day 

October  2,  Thursday First  Term  begins,  10  a.m. 

November  26,  Wednesday Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 

November  29,  Saturday Thanksgiving  Recess  ends 

December  20,  Saturday First  Term  ends 

December  20,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  begins 

1914 

January  1,  Thursday     .......  Second  Term  begins 

March  14,  Saturday Second  Term  ends 

March  23,  Monday Third  Term  begins 

June  2,  Tuesday Third  Term  ends 

June  3,  Wednesday Commencement 

Patriots'  Day  (April  19)  and  Memorial  Day  (May  30)  are  holidays. 
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FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

DEAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

REGISTRAR,  PROFESSOR  OF  NEUROLOGY  AND  ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  32  Monument  Square,  Charlestown 

SECRETARY,  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

FREDERICK  B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  Brookline 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OTOLOGY 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.D,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

PROFESSOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY 

N.  EMMONS  PAINE,  M.D.,  West  Newton 

PROFESSOR  OF  MENTAL  DISEASES 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  439  Boylston  Street 

EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  PHARMACEUTICS 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  GYNECOLOGY 

GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  433  Marlboro  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  GYNECOLOGY 
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FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  411  Massachusetts  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.D.,  1138  Bolyston  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  M.D.,  638  Beacon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  421  Marlboro  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

WILLIAM  H.  WAITERS,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

J.  HERBERT  MOORE,  M.D.,  1339  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

J.  EMMONS  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  477  Beacon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

ALLAN  WINTER  ROWE,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY 

FRANK  W.  PATCH,  M.D.,  Framingham 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  constitute  the  full  Faculty: 
WILLIAM  F.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  398  Marlboro  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY 

ALONZO  G.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  636  Beacon  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY 

MARTHA  E.  MANN,  M.D.,  2  Commonwealth  Avenue 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

DAVID  W.  WELLS  M.D.,  The  Westminster,  Copley  Square 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

EDWIN  P.  RUGGLES,  M.D.,  420  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS 

NELSON  M.  WOOD,  M.D.,  72  High  Street,  Charlestown 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

EDWARD  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.D.,  223  Warren  Street,  Roxbury 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY 
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FREDERICK  W.  HALSEY,  M.D.,  272  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM 

EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.B.,  84  State  Street 

LECTURER  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.D.,  8  Cumberland  Street 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

WILLIAM  A.  HAM,  M.D.,  1799  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY 

PERCY  G.  BROWNE,  M.D.,  93  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

NEIDHARD  H.  HOUGHTON,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

FRANK  E.  ALLARD,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  PHYSICAL  ECONOMICS 

WESLEY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  281  Broadway,  Somerville 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

J.  ARNOLD  ROCKWELL,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES 

ORREN  B.  SANDERS,  M.D.,  358  Commonwealth  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

CLARENCE  CRANE,  M.D.,  224  Huntington  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON  MINOR  SURGERY 

FRED  S.  PIPER,  M.D.,  Lexington 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

GEORGE  H.  WILKINS,  M.D.,  Newtonville 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

JOHN  P  RAND,  M.D.,  Worcester 

LECTURER  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER,  M.D.,  259  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY 

CHARLES  T.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  406  Marlboro  Street 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

DeWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  SURGERY 

JOHN  H.  URICH,  M.D.,  434  Columbus  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 
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ALBERT  S.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FREDERICK  W.  COLBURN,  M.D.,  230  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  OTOLOGY 

LOWELL  T.  CLAPP,  Ph.C.,  439  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  PHARMACEUTICS 

MARY  A.  LEAVITT,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  SURGICAL  ANESTHESIA 

HARRY  J.  LEE,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  APPLIED  ANATOMY 

ALICE  S.  WOODMAN,  M.D.,  816  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  HISTOLOGY 

DANA  F.  DOWNING,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

SOLOMON  C.  FULLER,  M.D.,  Westboro  State  Hospital 

LABORATORY    INSTRUCTOR    IN    ANATOMY    AND    HISTOLOGY 

J.  WALTER  SCHIRMER,  M.D.,  4  Highland  Avenue,  Needham 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

HOWARD  W.  NOWELL,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  PATHOLOGY 

ARTHUR  H.  RING,  M.D.,  Arlington  Heights 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  NEURO-PATHOLOGY 

W.  K.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

WILLARD  A.  PAUL,  M.D.,  Hotel  Puritan,  Commonwealth  Avenue 

ASSISTANT  IN  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

BENJAMIN  T.  LORING,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

ASSISTANT  IN  CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY 

WILSON  F.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  177  Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT  IN  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

FREDERICK  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT  IN  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

LEROY  M.  S.  MINER,  D.M.D.,  M.D.,  153  Newbury  Street 

ASSISTANT  IN  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

HAROLD  O.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Newtonville 

ASSISTANT  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA 
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MARION  R.  HORTON,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline 

ASSISTANT  IN  OBSTETRICS 

ALBERT  W.  HORR,  M.D.,  14  Beacon  Street 

ASSISTANT  IN  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

CONRAD  SMITH,  M.D.,  143  Newbury  Street 

ASSISTANT  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

EDWIN  W.  SMITH,  M.D.,  374  Marlboro  Street 

ASSISTANT  IN  OBSTETRICS 

ANNA  T.  LOVERING,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

LIBRARIAN 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FACULTY 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D. 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D. 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  Secretary 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  M.D. 


ADMISSION 

Candidates  meeting  any  of  the  following  requirements  will 
be  admitted  without  examination: 

(a)  A  diploma  for  the  first  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or 
Science. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  unconditional  matriculation  in  any  recog- 
nized institution  of  higher  learning. 

(c)  A  "Medical  Student's"  certificate  or  a  "Full  Course" 
certificate  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

(d)  A  certificate  of  competency  in  such  subjects  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  this  School,  from 
(1)  a  preparatory  school  recognized  by  the  New  England  Col- 
lege Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (2)  such  other  high  or  pre- 
paratory schools  as,  after  examination,  may  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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All  other  candidates  will  be  examined  in  all  the  following 
required  subjects  and  in  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects  : 

REQUIRED 
English,  1,  2  Plain  Geometry,  1 

Latin,  1  Physics 

Algebra,  1  Chemistry 

OPTIONAL 
French,  1  History,  1,  2 

German,  1  History,  3,  4 

These  examinations  are  given  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  Boston  University,  688  Boylston  Street,  and  are  identical 
with  the  examinations  in  these  subjects  required  for  admission 
to  the  College.  They  are  given  in  June  and  September.  For  the 
dates  and  hours  of  the  examinations  and  further  details,  con- 
sult the  Circular  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  with  more  than  two  conditions. 
All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year. 

In  1914  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  be  one  year  of  attendance,  or  its  equivalent,  at 
a  college  or  technical  school  including  in  its  curriculum,  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  German  or  French,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Biology. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  have  taken  courses 
in  other  medical  schools  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  that  their 
qualifications  are  equivalent  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the 
students  of  this  School  at  the  same  grade. 

The  matriculation  fee  ($5.00)  is  required  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  entrance  examinations. 

CURRICULUM 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  curriculum  —  one  sufficient 
to  impart  to  the  student  a  complete  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical medical  education  —  has  been  arranged.  To  each  term 
and  each  year  certain  studies  are  assigned,  in  which  the  student 
is  required  to  become  proficient  before  entering  upon  more  ad- 
vanced studies. 
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Anatomy  (elementary) 
Anatomy  (advanced) 
Dissections 
Physiology  (first  year) 
Chemistry,  General  and  Analytical 


Four- years'  Course 

First  Year 

Microscopy  and  Histological  Tech- 
nique 
Histology  and  Embryology 
Minor  Surgery 
Pharmaceutics 


First  Principles  of  Materia  Medica 


Second 
Physiology  (second  year;  didactic) 
Physiology  (laboratory,  experi- 
mental) 
Medical  and  Physiological  Chemis- 
try 
Toxicology 
Elements  of  Medicine 
Bacteriological  Technique 


Year 

Theory  and  Practice 
Materia  Medica 
Diseases  of  the  Skin 
Obstetrics 
General  Pathology 
Surgical  Pathology 
Pathological  Histology 
Sanitary  Science 


Re 


Materia  Medica 
Theory  and  Practice 
Clinical  Medicine 
Surgery:     General,  Operative 

gional,  and  Genitourinary 
Clinical  Microscopy 
Clinical  and  Operative  Obstetrics 
Gynaecology  (clinical) 


Third  Year 

Diseases  of  the  Chest 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 

Diseases  of  Children 

The  "Organon"  and  "Chronic  Dis- 
eases" 

Applied  Anatomy 

Clinics 

Dispensary  practice  (Winter  and 
Spring  terms) 


Materia  Medica 
Clinical  Medicine 
Clinical  Surgery 
Orthopedic  Surgery 
Neurologic  Surgery 
Gynaecology  (surgical) 
Diseases  of  the  Eye 
Diseases  of  the  Ear 
Electrotherapeutics 


Fourth  Year 

Anatomy,  Histology,  and  Diseases 

of  the  Nervous  System 
Insanity 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum 
Venereal  Diseases 
Medical  Jurisprudence 
Medico-insurance 
Physical  Economics 
Dispensary  Practice  (Fall  Term) 
Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports 


Five-years'  Course 
The  five -years'  course  is  offered  under  the  following  condi- 


tions: 
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I.  That  the  first  four  years  be  arranged  essentially  as  at 
present. 

II.  That  the  fifth  year  be  spent  in  special  laboratory  or 
clinical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  include  at  least  five  hundred  hours  elected  from  the  various 
courses  specified  below. 

III.  That  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  work  be 
presented  to  the  Registrar  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
graduation,  the  acceptability  of  this  thesis  to  be  decided  by 
the  professor  to  whom  it  may  be  referred  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

IV.  That  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  eight 
months'  service  as  interne  in  a  hospital  of  at  least  fifty  beds  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  three  hundred  hours'  work;  or  twelve  months' 
service  in  lieu  of  four  hundred  hours. 

V.  That  the  degree  of  M.B.  or  of  Ch.B.  be  awarded  to  those 
students  following  the  five-years'  course  who  complete  the  first 
four  years  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  credit,  and  that  the  degree 
of  M.D.  cum  laude  be  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfactorily 
fulfill  the  final  requirements. 

VI.  Those  who  already  possess  the  degree  of  M.D.  and  who 
present  evidence  of  competency  in  the  full  curriculum  of  this 
School  may  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  year  and  upon 
its  satisfactory  completion  will  receive  the  degree  of  M.D.  cum 
laude. 

The  final  year's  work  of  the  five  years'  course,  aggregating 
five  hundred  hours,  may  be  selected  from  the  following  : 

Hours  Hours 

Physiology  (laboratory) 150        Surgery  (orthopedic) 100 

Gross  Anatomy 100        Diseases  of  the  Chest 100 

Microscopic  Anatomy 150        Diseases  of  the  Skin 50 

Chemistry 125  Diseases    of    the    Nose    and 

Pathology  (advanced) 150            Throat 100 

Bacteriology 100        Diseases  of  the  Eye 100 

Clinical  Microscopy 150        Diseases  of  the  Ear 50 

Laboratory  Technique 100  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 

Medicine 250            tern 100 

Medical  Diagnosis 100        Diseases  of  Women 150 

Surgery  (general) 150        Diseases  of  Children 75 

Surgery  (clinical) 150        Obstetrics 100 
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Students  intending  to  take  the  five-years'  course  or  the  fifth 
year  must  notify  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  , 

Combination  Course 

In  this  course,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  student  may  obtain  the 
academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  professional 
degree,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  six  years'  work  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. The  first  two  years  of  this  course  are  spent  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  pursuing  a  curriculum  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course;  the  remaining 
four  years  are  spent  in  the  Medical  School.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  in  the  Medical  School  students  may  come  up  for 
the  degree  of  S.B.  Two  years  more  of  study,  completing  the 
medical  curriculum,  will  fulfill  the  four  years'  requirement  for 
the  degree  of  M.D. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  combination  course  will  be 
required  to  take  the  examination  in  Latin  1  at  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  The  details  of  the  combination  course,  as  pur- 
sued in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  are  given  in  the  Circular 
of  the  College,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Dean,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  who 
hold  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  and  meet  the  regular  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  may,  if  they  have 
an  average  record  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  on  all  work 
done  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  are  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School.  If  ad- 
mitted, their  status  relative  to  the  work  required  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  candidate 
who  has  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Boston  University, 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  work  shall  be  two  full  years  in  the 
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Graduate  School.  The  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  may  be  taken 
in  the  following  medical  sciences:  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Chem- 
istry, Pathology,  Physiology. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  candidate  who  has  completed  the  regu- 
lar course  in  medicine,  but  who  does  not  hold  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, may  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  be 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty  shall  have  complete  authority  to  determine 
and  control  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  such  candidates. 

Post-graduate  Courses 

Graduates  in  Medicine,  who  are  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  School,  and  allowed  to  attend  such  lec- 
tures as  they  choose,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  such  attendance.  Those  who  wish  to  review  any  of  their 
past  studies,  or  to  investigate  new  subjects,  will  have  excellent 
opportunities  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School  as  well  as  in  the 
daily  clinics  of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  diploma  of  the  School,  they  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  entire  work  of  the  senior  year,  and  present 
evidence  of  competency  in  the  full  curriculum  of  the  School. 

Alumni  of  this  School  will  be  cordially  welcomed  to  all  lec- 
ture courses,  and  special  concessions  will  be  made  to  those 
wishing  to  pursue  laboratory  or  clinical  investigations. 

Summer  post-graduate  courses  for  several  years  have  been 
offered  in  the  specialties.  Similar  courses  will  be  offered  for 
the  summer  of  1913  to  those  graduates  whose  inclination  is  to 
utilize  clinical  opportunities  and  seek  the  latest  advances  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 


Special  Courses 

Persons  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
may  be  admitted  to  special  courses,  which,  however,  shall  not 
count  as  any  part  of  the  regular  four-years'  course. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSl^lfCjT?ION 

Instruction  is  covered  by  courses  in;  the,  following  (depart- 
ments: •,  •  ',,„•  I  '•  j  v    '.,.  l\il,  \\  fa\l\ 

Anatomy  $isqqse@]of  $pjl$i)ew 

Chemistry  History  of  Medicine 

Clinical  Medicine  Insanity 

Clinical  Neurology  and  Electro-  Materia  Medica 

therapeutics  Medical  Jurisprudence 

Clinical  Gynaecology  Obstetrics 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  Pathology 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  Physiology 

Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  Physical  Economics 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  Sanitary  Science 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  Surgery 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  Theory  and  Practice 
Diseases  of  Women 

Complete  descriptions  of  the  different  courses  in  the  depart- 
ments enumerated  above  are  published  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  A  copy  of  this  catalogue  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  Dr.  Frank  C.  Richardson,  Registrar,  School 
of  Medicine,  80  East  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LABORATORIES 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  contain  fifty-six  tables,  fitted 
with  gas,  water,  tank,  chemicals,  and  chemical  apparatus  for 
the  performance  of  all  important  experiments.  These  experi- 
ments are  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  with  his  assistants. 

Each  student  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  gen- 
eral, medical,  and  physiological  chemistry.  Members  of  the 
first-  and  second-year  classes  are  required  to  devote  four  hours 
a  week  to  laboratory  work  during  the  three  terms. 

Members  of  the  second-year  class  will  have  special  training 
in  the  technique  of  urinary  analysis. 

The  Microscopical  Laboratory  contains,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, compound  microscopes,  most  of  which  are  new.    It  pos- 
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sesses  a  full  equipment,  including  demonstration  and  immersion 
lenses,  microscopes  of  various  patterns,  accessory  apparatus  for 
section-.cutting, Vittoiftiting,*  staining,  and  drawing,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, special  apparatus  has  been  provided  for  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  poiariscb^e  and  spectroscope.  Microscopes,  micro- 
tomes, and  other  necessary  apparatus  are  furnished  by  the 
School,  and  for  the  use  of  these  a  small  sum  is  charged. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory  contains  at  present  many  pieces 
of  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  studies  in  physiology  and 
in  hygiene,  and  to  these  frequent  additions  are  made.  Courses 
in  experimental  physiology  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
second  year,  each  one  of  whom  will  be  required  to  complete  one 
hundred  and  eighty  or  more  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratories.  Museum. — 
The  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building  is  devoted  to  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology.  The  museum  of  Pathology  contains  several 
thousand  specimens,  illustrating  the  various  diseases  to  which 
the  human  race  is  subject,  and  is  especially  rich  in  gynaecological 
material.  In  addition  to  the  usual  preparations  seen  in  such 
places,  there  are  several  hundred  gelatine  mounts  prepared 
especially  for  class  demonstration.  Of  these  specimens  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  in  its  Report  on  Medical  Education  says:  "A 
small  but  beautifully  mounted  collection  at  Boston  University 
is  once  more  an  evidence  of  what  conscience  and  intelligence 
will  achieve  despite  slender  financial  resources. "  In  the  large 
and  well-lighted  laboratory  of  the  museum  is  carried  on  the 
major  part  of  the  work  in  pathology  and  bacteriology.  It  is 
abundantly  equipped  with  incubators,  sterilizers,  water  baths, 
microscopes,  microtomes,  and  the  many  articles  necessary  in  a 
modern  laboratory.  Connected  with  it  are  two  smaller  rooms, — 
one  a  laboratory  for  clinical  urinalysis  and  gross  tissue  work, 
the  other  a  private  laboratory  for  the  director  and  his  assistants, 
The  pathological  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital has  been  transferred  to  the  laboratories  of  the  School, 
thereby  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  material  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  and  abundant  opportunities  for  advanced  and  original 
investigations. 
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LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  Medical  School:  fo  charge  of* Dr.- Awna-T. 
Lovering,  contains  about  five'  thous^n'd' volumes;  mcludhlg  soihe 
of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  wocks'itt'niedicine  and  the  col- 
lateral sciences,  textbooks,  and  Works  kk  reference,  besides 
several  thousand  monographs  and  pamphlets. 

The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of 
the  leading  homoeopathic  and  other  medical  journals.  Stu- 
dents have  the  use  of  the  reading-room  during  term  time, 
from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  daily.  The  librarian  is  in  attendance 
every  day  except  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  until  3.30  p.m. 

The  income  of  a  legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriet  K.  Hunt 
provided  a  number  of  textbooks,  some  of  which  are  loaned  to 
women  students. 

The  Frederick  D.  Stackpole  Library  Fund  was  established  in 
March,  1901,  by  a  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs. 
John  F.  Osgood  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Stackpole,  the  income  of  which 
is  used  to  purchase  books  for  the  Library. 

Other  Library  Facilities 

The  Reading-room  of  the  Public  Library. —  More  than  four 
hundred  periodicals,  including  the  files  of  the  leading  medical 
journals  (American  and  European),  are  accessible  to  Boston 
Public  Library  cardholders.  Students  will  be  furnished  with 
certificates  by  the  Dean  to  enable  them  to  procure  cards  at  the 
Public  Library,  which  will  permit  them  to  use  the  books  in  its 
medical  collection,  located  either  at  the  Central  Library  or  on 
deposit  at  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Boston  Medical  Library  (No.  8,  The  Fenway). —  This  library 
contains  about  50,000  volumes  and  600  current  journals.  The 
freedom  of  this  library  is  courteously  extended  to  our  professors 
and  students.  Nonmembers  are  required  to  sign  the  register 
at  each  visit. 

CLINICAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  opportunities  for 
clinical  study  offered  by  this  School.  Last  year  over  eleven 
hundred  major  and  two  thousand  minor  surgical  operations 
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and  upwards  of ' tHirty  thousand  patients  in  various  forms  of 
disease  were  accessible  te  students  for  their  instruction.  The 
number  is*  yearly  invreising/and,  gives  to  every  student  pursu- 
ing the  full  <■  course  -the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  practically 
familiarizing  himseii  with  every  form  of  disease. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  with  its  general 
medical  and  surgical  wards,  its  wards  for  special  work  on  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  its  maternity  and  children's  depart- 
ment, its  out-patient  department,  and  its  new  contagious  hos- 
pital, together  with  the  Roxbury  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 
the  Cullis  Home  for  Consumptives,  the  Westboro  State 
Hospital,  and  the  Medical  Mission  offer  abundant  and 
unusually  varied  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  post-graduate 
clinical  work. 

Members  of  the  junior  class  are  required  to  serve  a  propor- 
tionate term  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  before  graduation  all  students 
are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  written  reports  of  at  least 
forty  medical,  six  surgical,  and  six  obstetric  cases  attended  per- 
sonally by  them.  They  must  also  report  in  writing  from  each 
of  the  other  clinical  departments  before  examinations  the  num- 
ber of  cases  required  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital 

This  Hospital,  which  was  incorporated  in  1855,  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Medical  School.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  homoeo- 
pathic general  hospitals  ever  established,  having  a  capacity  of 
350  beds.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  wards,  its  ventilation, 
light,  and  heat,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  hospital  in  the  country. 
Its  amphitheater,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  which  is  used  several  times  a  week  for  surgical  clinics,  has 
been  completely  remodeled  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent 
ideas  as  to  asepsis  and  convenience.  Four  supplementary  op- 
erating rooms  for  special  cases,  thoroughly  modern  in  finish  and 
appointment,  add  to  the  Hospital's  facilities  for  surgical  work. 
A  total  of  over  3,500  surgical  operations,  including  nearly  1,000 
abdominal  operations,  were  performed  here  last  year.    Senior 
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students  are  required  to  anaesthetize  and  assist  at  operations. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  surgical  clinics  that  have  always  been 
held,  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  on  purely  medical  cases  from 
the  wards  of  the  Hospital  has  been  instituted  and  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  instruction  obtainable  at  the 
School.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  a  special  lecture 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  medical  clinics. 

The  clinical  advantages  increase  yearly  and  eight  internes  are 
annually  appointed. 

The  Hospital  now  includes  in  addition  to  its  Medical,  Sur- 
gical, and  Administration  Buildings,  Maternity,  Children's 
Wards,  and  Nurses'  Home,  an  Out-patient  Department,  and  a 
Contagious  Hospital,  the  gift  of  the  late  John  C.  Haynes.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  were  treated  about  four  hundred  cases 
suffering  from  the  various  contagious  diseases. 

The  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital 
is  the  name  by  which  the  "Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispensary" 
is  now  and  hereafter  will  be  known,  since  by  authority  of  the 
State  the  two  institutions  were  united  in  February,  1906. 
Under  its  new  management  no  essential  change  is  made  in  its 
relations  with  the  School. 

The  large  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  this  charity  daily 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  study  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases.  From  seventeen  to  eighteen  thousand 
cases  are  annually  treated,  and  over  fifty  thousand  prescriptions 
and  domiciliary  visits  are  made.  Students  in  the  Junior  year 
are  required  to  visit  patients  at  their  homes,  and  to  prescribe 
under  the  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Faculty.  Daily 
clinics,  illustrated  by  selections  from  the  large  number  of  pa- 
tients in  each  department,  are  held,  and  have  proved  extremely 
valuable.  The  new  building,  erected  at  an  expense  exceeding 
$70,000,  on  land  given  by  the  city,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
special  wants  of  clinical  teaching.  Different  departments  are 
open  daily  for  special  sections,  while  frequent  clinical  lectures 
with  illustrations  are  held  for  entire  classes  in  the  commodious 
amphitheater  provided  for  the  purpose. 
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In  the  obstetric  department  all  cases  are  carefully  examined, 
the  cause  of  suffering  investigated,  and  suitable  remedies 
prescribed.  Over  eight  hundred  maternity  cases  are  an- 
nually treated,  and  students  in  turn  from  the  third  year  of 
study  are  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Dispensary,  for  four 
weeks  at  a  time,  day  and  night,  to  take  charge  of  these  patients 
at  their  homes.  This  department  offers  students  excellent  op- 
portunities to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  important  branch 
of  medicine;  the  minimum  number  of  cases  attended  by  any 
Senior  student  during  the  past  year  has  been  ten,  while  the 
number  frequently  reaches  fifty  or  more. 

Robert  Dawson  Evans  Department  of  Clinical  Research 
and  Preventive  Medicine 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Robert  Dawson  Evans,  there 
has  been  erected,  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  a  four-story 
building,  of  fireproof  construction,  on  land  adjacent  to  the  Med- 
ical School  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge.  The  purpose  of 
this  building  is  to  afford  opportunity  for  clinical  research  and 
the  furtherance  of  preventive  medicine. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  there  have  been  provided  on  the 
upper  floor,  laboratories  specially  equipped  for  research  work  in 
pathology,  physiology,  chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  neurology. 
The  next  two  floors  are  devoted  to  wards  and  private  rooms, 
thus  making  possible  constant  supervision  and  control  of  those 
under  the  care  of  the  Department  staff. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  is  an  attractive  auditorium,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  where  public  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  matters  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene. 

The  building  is  further  equipped  with  a  complete  hydrothera- 
peutic  plant,  as  well  as  the  various  approved  electrotherapeutic 
appliances. 

This  institution,  although  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  will,  by  provision  of  the  deed  of  gift, 
be  always  available  for  purposes  of  instruction  to  the  students 
of  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  School. 
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Westboro  State  Hospital 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  State  in  1884,  and 
was  opened  for  patients  on  December  1,  1886.  It  is  beautifully- 
situated  in  a  commanding  position,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Chauncy,  in  the  town  of  Westboro.  It  is  about  an  hour's  ride 
from  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  at  the  present 
time  under  homoeopathic  management.  It  accommodates  over 
twelve  hundred  patients,  and  has  already  treated  more  than 
ten  thousand  cases  of  insanity  with  a  success  that  should  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  physician  interested  in  this  im- 
portant form  of  disease. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  advanced  students  to  visit 
the  Hospital  at  stated  times,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  to  receive  instruction  in  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  Students  who 
desire  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  psychiatry  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Hospital  for  a  limited  time,  while  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  this  a  specialty  there  are  open  the  positions  of 
internes,  where,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  for  extended 
instruction  and  observation,  they  will  also  receive  their  living 
expenses  and  a  salary  according  to  the  position  occupied. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  will  be  given  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  School  in  October.  Special  examinations  will  be 
allowed  only  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  for  such 
examination  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  an  examination  is  held  on  the  work 
completed.  The  student  is  required  to  complete  the  studies  of 
one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of  the  next.  Students  de- 
linquent in  any  course  will  be  allowed  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year  to  complete  their  record;  failing  in  this  they 
will  be  required  to  repeat  the  year's  work.  Failing  to  complete 
the  studies  of  any  class  in  two  years  without  reasonable  excuse 
will  be  considered  evidence  of  incompetency  and  the  student  so 
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failing  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  his  membership  in  the 
School. 

After  the  final  examination  in  each  chair,  the  student,  pro- 
vided he  has  passed  successfully  and  otherwise  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  School,  receives  from  the  Registrar  a 
card  stating  the  percentage  he  has  attained  therein.  Fifty  per 
cent  will  be  required  from  each  chair  in  order  to  pass;  but  an 
average  of  seventy  per  cent  from  all  chairs  will  be  required  in 
order  to  enable  a  student  to  graduate. 

GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES 

The  School  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 
Bachelor  of  Surgery,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  the  following 
conditions: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Bach- 
elor of  Surgery  must  have  pursued  medical  studies  three  full 
years  (the  last  of  the  three  in  this  School),  and  must  possess 
"rank"  obtained  in  this  School  with  a  minimum  average  of  80 
per  cent  in  the  studies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years.  In 
addition,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
must  have  attained  an  average  of  85  per  cent  in  each  of  the 
three  departments,  physiology,  theory  and  practice,  and  materia 
medica;  and  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery, 
an  average  of  85  per  cent  in  each  of  the  two  departments,  anat- 
omy and  surgery.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  will  also  be  awarded  to  those  who  complete 
the  first  four  years  of  the  five-years'  course  with  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  credit. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  old,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  School.  Such 
as  have  not  pursued  the  prescribed  course  in  this  School  must 
present  evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during  four  years, 
the  last  of  the  four  in  this  School;  must  have  passed  examina- 
tions in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  year, 
and  present  evidence  of  competency  in  the  full  curriculum  of 
the  School. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  cum  laude,  will  be  granted 
to  candidates  who,  having  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the 
School,  have  attained  in  each  study  pursued  in  the  School  not 
less  than  85  per  cent. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  cum  laude,  will  be  granted 
to  candidates  who  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  final  requirements  of 
the  five-years'  course. 

All  candidates  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  on  Tuesday, 
March  25,  1913,  and  must  then  pay  their  graduation  fees. 


TUITION  FEES 

Matriculation  (paid  but  once) $5.00 

Tickets  including  three  lecture  terms,  each  year 125.00 

Tickets  for  graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  year 125.00 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  (M.B.  or  Ch.B.) . .  10.00 

Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine 30 .  00 

For  the  fifth  year  of  the  five-years'  course 50 .  00 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  must  be  made  with  the  lecturer  on 
anatomy  to  cover  breakage  or  loss  of  specimens  loaned.  The 
balance  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

For  dissecting  material,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  part  will  be 
charged  each  student. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  required  to  cover  possible 
breakage  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
will  be  charged  for  the  chemicals  used. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  each  year  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  a 
microscope  and  the  material  required,  and  the  use  of  a  locker; 
also  a  fee  of  one  dollar  in  the  course  in  bacteriological  technique 
to  cover  cost  of  supplies,  and  a  fee  of  one  dollar  in  the  pathology 
course,  each  year,  for  slides  and  materials  used. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  all  laboratory  fees  for  each 
course  taken. 

Approved  post-graduate  students  may  take  single  courses  by 
payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  and  twenty  dollars  for  each 
lecture  course  taken ;  the  fee  for  practical  and  laboratory  courses 
is  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  each  case. 
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The  matriculation  fee  is  paid  on  taking  the  entrance  exam- 
ination. 

All  tickets  must  be  paid  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  APPOINTMENTS,  AND  AID  TO 
STUDENTS 
New  England  Hahnemann  Association 
This  Association  is  designed  to  aid  this  School  in  its  efforts 
for  higher  medical  education.    It  is  composed  of  the  friends  of 
the  School,  both  lay  and  professional,  who  by  contributions, 
annual  and  otherwise,  add  to  its  funds.    Recently  it  has  paid 
seven  thousand  dollars  on  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  School, 
besides  paying  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  towards  the  running 
expenses  and  donating  one  thousand  dollars  towards  the  En- 
dowment Fund. 

Scholarships 

The  Lucius  Clapp  Scholarship  Fund  offers  material  assistance 
annually  to  four  needy  students  of  advanced  standing  whose 
industry  and  ability  justify  the  Faculty  in  awarding  scholarship 
aid. 

The  Wade  Scholarships. —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships, 
resulting  from  the  income  of  the  Wade  Fund,  bequeathed  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  and  worthy  young  women,  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  officers  of  the  School. 

The  Bailey-Crane  Scholarship  Fund  offers  material  assistance 
annually  to  a  few  women  students. 

The  Clara  A.  Thatcher  Scholarship  is  now  available. 

The  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund. —  The  income  from  this  fund 
is  available  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students  of  advanced 
grade  and  satisfactory  attainments.  Two  scholarships  of  fifty 
dollars  each  will  be  granted  during  the  ensuing  year  to  students 
recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  Robert  Dawson  Evans  Scholarship  Fund  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  needy  students  whose  record  in  the  School  gives  evidence 
of  special  proficiency. 
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The  Garfield  Scholarship. —  A  fund  has  been  contributed, 
the  income  of  which  will  be  used  to  aid  such  young  men  as  the 
Faculty  may  deem  most  worthy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  School  will  add  to  this  fund  yearly. 

The  Fenno  Tudor  Loan  Fund. —  This  fund,  left  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  to  aid  women  in  the  Medical  School,  will 
be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  to  meritorious 
women  students,  upon  suitably  indorsed  notes,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent. 

The  George  Russell  Loan  Fund. —  This  fund,  left  by  the  late 
Dr.  George  Russell,  will  be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars,  to  meritorious  men  students  upon  suitably  indorsed 
notes,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Association  offers  pecuniary  and  other  as- 
sistance to  a  limited  number  of  women  students.  Scholarship 
aid  is  its  chief  purpose,  but  it  also  aims  to  give  practical  counsel 
and  encouragement  to  those  women  students  coming  from  a 
distance  who  are  strangers  to  city  life. 

Appointments  and  Interneships 

There  are  several  positions  in  which  worthy  and  successful 
applicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  receive  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Among  these  are  the  following: 

House  Physicians  and  House  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital. —  Although  this  institution  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  School,  yet  for  many  years  these  positions 
have  been  filled  mostly  by  its  graduates.  The  successful  can- 
didates receive  board  and  lodging,  and  valuable  clinical  advan- 
tages in  the  Hospital,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

The  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  offers  interneships  to  two  members  of  the 
Senior  class,  who  reside  in  the  Dispensary,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  the  out-patient  work.  They  receive  board  and 
a  year's  residence.  Other  Senior  students  assist.  During  this 
period  of  service  they  have  exceptional  opportunities  for  gain- 
ing a  large  experience  in  emergency,  medical,  surgical,  and 
obstetrical  practice. 
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Westboro  State  Hospital. —  The  positions  of  internes  and 
special  students  are  open  to  applicants  from  this  School. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland,  Mass. — 
The  positions  of  resident  physician  and  assistant  physician  are 
open  to  graduates  of  this  School.  Salaries  are  paid  in  addition 
to  expenses  of  living. 

The  Cullis  Consumptives'  Home. —  Appointments  in  this 
institution  are  made  from  the  Senior  class. 

Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. —  Appointments  for  one 
year,  carrying  a  small  stipend,  are  offered  to  two  members  of 
the  graduating  class. 

Roxbury  Homoeopathic  Dispensary. —  Two  resident  out- 
patient physicians  may  be  appointed  from  the  fourth-year 
class,  who  receive  room  rent  and  fifty  dollars.  A  certificate  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  a  year's  satisfactory  service. 

The  Medical  Mission. —  This  private  charity  offers  the  posi- 
tion of  resident  physician,  with  room  rent  and  board,  to  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Senior  class. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

The  cost  of  board  and  room  need  not  exceed  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  per  week.  Young  women  who  are  desirous  of 
reducing  their  expenses  to  the  minimum  are  referred  to  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  40  Berkeley  Street,  also 
68  Warren  ton  Street;  and  to  the  Franklin  Square  House,  11 
East  Newton  Street. 

Students  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  may  obtain  sea- 
son tickets  on  some  of  the  railroads  at  reduced  rates.  Inquiry 
regarding  students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the  railroad 
offices,  and  not  at  the  offices  of  the  School. 

STUDENTS'  SOCIETIES 

There  are  several  students'  societies  in  the  School  which  pro- 
mote closer  relationship  between  members  of  the  various  classes, 
and  broaden  ideas  along  medical  and  scientific  lines.  Among 
these  societies  are  the  Gregory  Society,  Alpha  Sigma,  and  Phi 
Alpha  Gamma. 
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STUDENTS 
SENIOR  CLASS  — GRADUATING  1913 

David  Lawrence  Belding Wellfleet,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Harry  Ellsworth  Dowey Brockton,  Mass. 

Max  Goldman Boston,  Mass. 

Cora  Dell  Haskell Ord,  Neb. 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Elizabeth  Hirst Somerville,  Mass. 

Sanford  Burton  Hooker Bradford,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

George  Ignatius  Lythcott Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  S.  A. 

Joseph  Addison  Mason Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  S.  A. 

Arnold  Wheeler  Moore Boston,  Mass. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Abraham  Samuel  Morris Haverhill,  Mass. 

Charles  Austin  Powell Worcester,  Mass. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Boldy  Lott  Whitehead Boston,  Mass. 

William  Francis  Willoughby Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  W.  I. 

JUNIOR  GLASS  —  GRADUATING  1914 

Kirke  Locke  Alexander Winchester,  N.  H. 

B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 
Hovsep  Garo  Atamian Harpoot,  Turkey 

A.B.,  Euphrates  Coll. 

Paul  Parker  Balcom Aylesford,  Nova  Scotia 

Augusta  Nordell  Carlson Hassleby,  Sweden 

Samuel  Anthony  Clement Lowell,  Mass. 

Samuel  Smith  Cottrell Richmond,  Va. 

Louis  Riley  Daniels Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Emll  Uhlein  Dillenback Springfield,  Mass. 

Frank  Leslle  Jones Melrose,  Mass. 

William  Gottlieb  Kinsley Whitman,  Mass. 

Edwin  Delano  Lee Quincy,  Mass. 

Frank  Weeden  Mathewson Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Timothy  Joseph  O'Sullivan Biddeford,  Me. 

Roland  Oliver  Parris Brockton,  Mass. 

Grace  Daniels  Reed Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

James  Yeams  Rodger Lowell,  Mass. 

Louis  Salvin Boston,  Mass. 

Clarence  Wesley  Sew  all Quincy,  Mass. 
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Helen  Burton  Todd Meriden,  Conn. 

Leila  Viola  Trimmer Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 

Robert  Irving  Walker New  Bedford,  Mass. 

George  Franklin  Worcester Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  — GRADUATING  1915 

Clyde  Bartlett Natick,  Mass. 

Florence  Belyea Brookline,  Mass. 

Cecil  Whitehouse  Clark Sidney,  Me. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll. 

Abraham  Cohnes Roxbury,  Mass. 

Henry  Francis  Dauphin Newburyport,  Mass. 

Nathan  Henry  Garrick Waterville,  Me. 

B.S.,  Colby  Coll. 

Jacob  Joshua  Golub Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  Harrison  Hopkins Peking,  China 

Clayton  Elvln  Hoover .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Leighton  Foster  Johnson Wellfleet,  Mass. 

David  Oscar  Nathaniel  Lindberg  ....  Quincy,  Mass. 

Annte  Manttoff Roxbury,  Mass. 

Demetrius  Papanicohaon  Mocas Manchester,  N.  H. 

Herbert  Carroll  Ober Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.M.D.,  Harvard  Dental  School 

Boris  Joseph  Sohn Boston,  Mass. 

Marion  Elizabeth  Spaulding North  Scituate,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Arthur  Allen  Struthers Cliftondale,  Mass. 

William  John  Taylor Everett,  Mass. 

Lillian  May  Trafton Alfred,  Me. 

B.A.,  Smith  Coll. 
Martha  Edna  Wallace Stafford,  Kan. 

B.S.,  Ottawa  Univ. 

Bernard  Weiss Boston,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Newton  Young Boston,  Mass. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS  —  GRADUATING  1916 

Mary  Kate  Amico Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Milbank  Anderson.  .  .  .Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Constantine  Bialas Utica,  N.  Y. 

Alma  Armdja  Binasco East  Boston,  Mass. 

Guy  Frank  Blood Camden,  Me. 

Edward  Francis  Bowman Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Emanuel  Carizzi New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ettore  Ciampolini Siena,  Italy 
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Monroe  Green  Chandler New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jeremiah  Henry  Connors Boston,  Mass. 

Clyde  Robert  Cowan Boston,  Mass. 

Margaret  Duyckinck  Cummins Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Carlington  Davis Bluffton,  S.  C. 

David  Isreal  Frankel Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Nathan  Ginsburg Boston,  Mass. 

Milo  Chester  Green Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Clarence  Bertrand  Higgins Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Georgeos  Iordanldes Sivas,  Turkey 

A.B.,  Anatolia  Coll.,  Turkey 

Arthur  Pierre  Latno.  .   Bradley,  Me. 

Harold  Leander  Leland Lowell,  Mass. 

Louis  Pong  Leung Canton,  China 

Marguerite  Emilie  Lichtenthaeler  . .  Reading,  Pa. 

Patrick  Edward  Loughlin Wakefield,  Mass. 

Anthony  Macaluso Palermo,  Italy 

English  Newton  McLaughlin New  Haven,  Conn. 

Samuel  Norman Boston,  Mass. 

Garabed  Krikor  Odian Angora,  Armenia 

Winfred  Overholser Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Samuel  Parlett Boston,  Mass. 

John  Herbert  Petermann Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Tillie  Rabinovitz Chelsea,  Mass. 

Donald  Gordon  Roby Maiden,  Mass. 

Joseph  Segal Boston,  Mass. 

Warren  Sylvester  Shields,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

Manfred  Elliston  Simmons Dedham,  Mass. 

Gladys  Foster  Taylor Somerville,  Mass. 

Bessie  Beatrice  Tharps Richmond,  Va. 

A.B.,  Hartshorn  Coll.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Henry  Charles  Turner,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

Blaine  Arlington  Waynes Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Jeroham  Weintraub Boston,  Mass. 

David  William  Whynes Boston,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Ella  Batchelder  Dean Beverly,  Mass. 

Anatomy 
Ira  Mack  Mason Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.B.,  Yale  Coll. 
Flora  Belle  Munday Millis,  Mass. 

Chemistry  and  Pathology 
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COMBINATION  6- YEAR  COURSE 

Elsie  Ross  Putney George's  Mills,  N.  H. 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mary  Gertrude  Cameron Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
James  Alexander  Tillinghast Providence,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll. 

POST-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Francis  Xavter  Corr Boston,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Boston  Univ. 
Wesley  Harrington  Ketchum Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

M.D.,  Cleveland  Horn.  Med.  Coll. 

SUMMARY 

Men 

Senior  Class 11 

Junior  Class 18 

Sophomore  Class 17 

Freshman  Class 34 

Special 1 

Six- Year  Course 

Graduate  Department 1 

Post-graduate 2 

Total 106 


Women 

2 

13 

4 

22 

5 

22 

7 

41 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Organized  1874 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  is  open  to  those  who  have  already  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.B.  or  its  equivalent  from  a  creditable 
institution. 

Candidates  may  matriculate  at  any  time  during  the  academic 
year,  and,  if  established  conditions  be  met,  may  register  for 
work  under  supervision,  but  registration  for  classroom  work, 
with  collateral  assignments,  conforms  to  the  calendar  of  the 
department  of  the  University  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  are  not  allowed  to  gain 
any  credit  by  private  study  in  absentia. 

A.M.  Theses 

Outline  due November  15 

First  draft March  31 

Final  form May  15 


Ph.D.  Dissertations 

Selection  of  Topic  with  Major  Instructor,  before  May  15  of  year  preceding 
promotion  to  degree. 

Outline  due October  15 

First  draft February  15 

Final  form April  30 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  may  be  addressed  at  688 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FACULTY 
LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

DEAN 

HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

MELVIN  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK 

GEORGE  C.  CELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

JOHN  E.  CLARKE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

NORTON  A.  KENT,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

JOHN  E.  MACY,  LL.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW 

LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY 
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MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

ALLAN  WINTER  ROWE,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY 

DALLAS  LORE  SHARP,  S.T.B. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEORY  OF  MEDICINE 

FRANK  L.  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  J.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK 

BENJAMIN  W.  VAN  RIPER,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  RELIGIONS 

WILLIAM  M.  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  ex  officio 

JUDSON  B.  COIT 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE 

GEORGE  C.  CELL 
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ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  if  the  undergraduate 
work  was  of  such  excellence  as  to  show  fitness  for  study  leading 
to  a  higher  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  whose 
work  is  of  a  distinctly  high  grade,  after  gaining  credit  for  90 
out  of  the  120  hours  required  for  graduation,  may  be  allowed 
to  take  certain  courses  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  and  gain  a  credit  of  not  more  than  eight  semester 
hours  toward  the  degree  of  A.M.  Permission  to  seek  this  credit 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Committee  before  the 
courses  are  begun.  To  such  students  the  instructors  will  assign 
collateral  work  in  excess  of  the  work  done  by  other  members  of 
the  class. 

Excess  credits  earned  before  receiving  the  first  degree  will 
not  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.M.  unless  the  candidate 
matriculate  within  the  first  two  years  following  graduation,  and 
file  with  the  Dean  definite  plans  of  work. 

Graduates  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted,  if  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  be  met:  (1)  The  degree  received  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  Boston  University  degree  of  A.B.  (2)  A  de- 
tailed statement  must  be  presented  from  the  proper  authority, 
naming  all  courses  taken  during  the  last  three  years  of  college 
work,  together  with  the  grade  received  in  each  course.  (3)  Re- 
commendations must  be  presented  from  two  professors  in  the 
college  at  which  the  first  degree  was  received,  stating  that  the 
candidate  is  qualified  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

Graduates  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  who 
hold  the  degree  of  A.B.,  who  meet  requirements  (1)  and  (2) 
named  above  for  graduates  from  other  colleges,  and  who  have 
an  average  record  of  not  less  than  "G"  (80  per  cent)  on  all 
work  in  the  Theological  School,  may,  on  presenting  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  School.  If  they  are  admitted,  their 
status  relative  to  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  candidate  who  has  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Boston  University. 
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Work  which  has  been  credited  toward  a  degree  at  the  School 
of  Theology  shall  not  be  counted  farther  toward  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  and  at  least  two  years  must  elapse  between  receiving 
the  degree  of  S.T.B.  and  that  of  Ph.D. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  School  of  Theology,  of 
Law,  or  of  Medicine,  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School,  be  permitted  to  pursue  courses  to  be  credited 
after  matriculation  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
This  permission  must  be  obtained  for  each  course  before  the 
work  is  begun,  and  the  instructor  will  assign  collateral  study 
and  research  work  in  excess  of  the  work  done  by  other 
members  of  the  class. 

Candidates  may  matriculate  at  any  time  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  and,  if  established  conditions  be  met,  may  register 
for  research  and  for  work  under  supervision,  but  registration 
for  class-room  work,  with  collateral  assignments,  conforms 
to  the  calendar  of  the  department  of  the  University  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  A.M. 
AND  PH.D. 

General. —  All  work  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  a  full  prior  arrangement  must  be  made  by 
consultation  with  the  Dean. 

No  work  can  count  toward  a  degree  if  its  grade  be  below  "G" 
(80  per  cent). 

Ability  to  read  French  and  German  will  be  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the 
work  proposed  demand  it,  proficiency  in  other  languages  may 
be  required.  Similar  requirements  may  be  made  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.M. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  carry  on  their  work  with  con- 
tinuity, as  a  condition  for  continuance  of  membership  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

Work  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  must  be  completed  within  three 
years,  and  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  within  six  years,  from  the 
date  of  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  gain  a 
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limited  amount  of  credit  toward  a  higher  degree  by  work  done 
in  another  institution. 

Each  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  and  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  A  special 
circular  of  instructions  on  the  preparation  of  theses  and  disser- 
tations is  published.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  may- 
be called  upon  to  discuss  their  dissertations  before  a  committee 
of  the  Faculty. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  may  contemplate  study- 
ing in  foreign  universities  are  required  to  matriculate  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  file  with  the  Dean  a  general  outline  of 
study  proposed.  They  shall  present,  at  the  end  of  each  term  or 
semester,  a  detailed  written  statement  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  each  course.  When  no  official  certificate  of  the  work  done  is 
presented,  an  examination,  oral  or  written,  will  be  required  be- 
fore the  degree  is  granted. 

Master  of  Arts. —  The  degree  of  A.M.  may  be  given  to 
candidates  who  have  been  enrolled  not  less  than  one  year. 

If  all  the  work  be  done  in  residence,  either  in  classroom  or 
under  personal  supervision  of  the  major  instructor,  it  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours. 

Private  work  in  absentia  will  be  permitted  only  by  special 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  allowance  for  such 
work  will  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  two  hours  of  credit  for 
three  hours  of  work  completed,  and  not  more  than  six  hours 
of  credit  may  be  so  gained  in  any  one  year. 

In  all  cases  eighteen  hours  of  credit  are  required,  and  at  least 
eight  must  be  gained  by  regular  attendance  on  classroom  work. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. —  The  degree  of  Ph.D  may  be  given 
to  candidates  who  have  been  enrolled  not  less  than  two  years 
since  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.,  or  attaining  an  equivalent 
status,  provided  advanced  work  equivalent  to  at  least  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  has  been  done  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, either  in  classroom  or  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  major  instructor.  One-half  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  a 
specified  major  subject,  and  one-fourth  in  a  specified  minor. 

The  development  of  the  dissertation  is  the  only  work  that 
can  be  carried  on  in  absentia. 
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THE  JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOWSHIPS 

These  fellowships  were  established  in  1889,  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  last  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  known  desire  that  the  University  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  establish  fellowships  for  the  assistance  of 
promising  young  men  of  positive  Christian  character  in  fitting 
themselves  for  the  most  advanced  teaching  in  colleges  and  theo- 
logical schools.    They  are  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1 .  The  income  of  each  of  two  fellowships  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology;  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Faculty's  recommendation  must  be  in  each  case 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  all  members  present 
and  voting. 

3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year;  but  whenever  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  reappointed  a  second 
year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  fellows  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

5.  Holders  of  these  fellowships  who  carry  on  their  work  in  residence 
shall  be  expected,  if  called  upon,  to  render  assistance  in  teaching  or  other- 
wise in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

The  names  of  candidates  for  these  fellowships  must  be  presented  by  the 
Faculties  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January. 

Matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School  must  either  precede  or  immedi- 
ately follow  the  appointment  as  fellow. 

FEES 

Matriculation:  Master's  degree,  $10;  Doctor's  degree,  $25. 

Candidates  who  have  received  the  Master's  degree  from  Bos- 
ton University  may  matriculate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  on 
payment  of  $15. 

The  fee  for  class  instruction  is  $10  for  each  semester  hour. 

For  supervision  and  examination  of  work  not  done  in  class,  a 
special  fee  of  $10  is  required  for  each  four  hours  of  credit  gained. 
The  maximum  charge  for  a  semester  is  $75. 

The  fee  for  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $10; 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  $20. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

Dean  or  the  Graduate  School, 

688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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STUDENTS 

JACOB  SLEEPER  FELLOWS 
1912-13 

Royal  Merrill  Frye  ,A.M Waltham,  Mass. 

Paul  Edward  Secrest,  A.B.,  S.T.B Berlin,  Germany 

1913-14 

Albert  James  Dow,  A.B Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Herbert  Reece  Harper,  A.B Avalon,  Pa. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  Allen  Allison Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Penn.  Coll.,  1894 
Foster  Cookman  Anderson E.  Palestine,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Scio  Coll.,  1894 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1899 
William  Goodwin  Aurelio Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1894 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1895 
Manson  Edgar  Baker Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Irwin  Ross  Beiler Berlin,  Germany 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B. ,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Charles  King  Bull Ovid,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  1902 
Ernest  Ward  Burch New  London,  Ct. 

A.  B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
John  Edward  Charlton Salem,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1906 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Wilbur  Alden  Coit Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Ph.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1907 
James  Ephraim  Coons East  Saugus,rMass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Herbert  Thomas  Coontz Findlay,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
George  Benjamin  Dean W.  Somerville,'  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1895 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1898 
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Royal  Merrill  Frye Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Edwin  Hoopes  Gibson Hanover  Center,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
William  Marshall  Gilbert Clif tondale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Coll.,  1905 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Olive  Baker  Gilchrist Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1898 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
Charles  Crawford  Gorst Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ.,  1908 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Lyman  Lansing  Hale Roslindaie,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  1906 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1911 
Earl  David  Wesley  Hanna Byfieid,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Morningside  Coll.,  1905 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Arthur  Clark  Harrington Berwick,  Me. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
John  Peter  Hess Evanston,  111. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ.,  1902 
John  Godfrey  Hill Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Coll.,  1900 

A.M.,  Cornell  Coll.,  1903 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 
Alfred  Franklin  Hughes Portsmouth,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Berton  Luther  Jennings Worcester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1902 
Esther  Clare  Johnson Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Borden  Bowne  Kessler Layfayette,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1901 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 
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Claude  Hurst  King Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B:,  Boston  Univ. 
Albert  Emmanuel  Kirk Sterling,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1904 
David  Henry  Kyes Holbrook,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Albion  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Samuel  Maynard  Le  Page Cumberland,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Albert  Lorenzo  Marting Spencerville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Germ.  Wall.  Coll.,  1906 

S.T.B. ,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Charles  Melvtn  McConnell Middlefield,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
William  Emmett  McPheeters New  Albany,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Ernest  Albert  Miller Revere,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Toronto  Univ.,  1904 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Ernest  Lyman  Mills Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1903 
Albert  Ellsworth  Monger Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ph.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Epke  Hermann  Muelder Peoria,  111. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1903 

B.D.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Leonard  Oechsli Singapore 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1908 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Julia  Knowlton  Ordway Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1899 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Harold  Livingston  Perrin Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Webster  Hezekiah  Powell Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1898 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1903 
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Horatio  Scovil  Putnam Adrian,  Mich. 

A.B.,  Wes.  Coll.  No.  Dak.,  1911 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Charles  Bertram  Pyle Lancaster,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1901 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1906 
Azariah  Foster  Reimer Beverly,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Allan  Amos  Rideout Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  N.  B. 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  N.  B. 

B.D.,  Newton  Theol.  Inst. 
Earl  Alan  Roadman Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Millard  Lyman  Robinson New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
George  William  Roesch New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Charles  Schuttler Farmington,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Paul  Edward  Secrest Coshocton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Charles  Cecil  Smith Ord,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Winfeeld  Hancock  Stone Northboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1902 

AM.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
William  Oliver  Stuntz Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stan.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Arthur  Dexter  Stroud Ipswich,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1906 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Edwin  Sloan  Tasker Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wes.  Univ.,  1890 

A.M.,  Wes.  Univ.,  1908 
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George  Brown  Thomas Manchester,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1903 
Wilbur  Kelsey  Thomas Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Friends  Univ.,  1904 

B.D.,  Yale  Univ.,  1907 
George  Acheson  Warmer Cochesett,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  No.  Dak.,  1907 

A.M.,  Wes.  Coll.,  No.  Dak.,  1908 
Thomas  Poindexter  Woodson Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1897 

A.M.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1899 

LL.B.,  Mo.  State  Univ.,  1902 
Alwin  Emmanuel  Worman Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Hamline  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Arthur  Wright Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1901 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Louis  Clinton  Wright Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 

CANDIDATES   FOR  THE   DEGREE   OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Emma  Elizabeth  Allen Abington,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 
Margaret  Elsie  Allmanritter Danvers,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Edna  Baldwin Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Ulrika  Eliana  Benson Everett,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Lilla  Rogers  Birge Roslindale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Brown  Univ. 
Edith  Louisa  Bishop Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston,  Univ.,  1894 
Merton  Lewis  Brown Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Alice  Bullard Auburn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  1903 
Walter  Frederick  Burt West  Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Mary  Gertrude  Cameron Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Margaret  Mabel  Cassddy Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
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Leola  May  Cole Beachmont,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Charles  Frederick  Collins Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  tfniv.,  1912 
Robert  Alden  Colpitis Springfield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll.,  1907 
Clarence  Haines  Dempsey Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1895 
Sylvia  Eugenie  Donegan South  Boston,  Mass 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Ralph  Pennell  Dow Gray,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll.,  1911 
Ellen  Burfield  Esau Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1895 
Richard  Evans Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Univ.,  1899 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1902 
Lena  Gertrude  Fowler Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Nina  Florence  Gilley South  Hadley,  Mas;. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Georgia  Bentley  Green Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
William  Francis  Griffin,  Jr Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Joel  Hatheway Allston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1899 
Agnes  Farwell  Hayward Watertown,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Elsie  May  Heilman Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Morningside  Coll.,  1909 
Edith  Austin  Holton St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Flossie  May  Hostetter Canton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  1911 
Bror  Julius  Hulteen Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Augustana  Coll.,  1901 

B.D.,  Augustana  Coll.,  1905 
John  Luther  Ivey Salem,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1901 
Elizabeth  Johnstone  Jackson Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Maud  Hooper  Jackson Roseville,  Cal. 

S.B.,  Simpson  Coll.,  1900 
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Caroline  Hammett  James Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Flora  Josephine  Jones Glendora,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  California,  1908 
Blanche  Frances  Kingsley Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  1898 
Ethel  Black  Kirkton Wrentham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Kate  Isabel  Mann Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1896 
Florence  Elizabeth  McArdle Dorchester,  Mass. 

Litt.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Edith  Bertha  Ordway Medford,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1901 
Harriet  Fisk  Partch Tougaloo,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
Irving  Otis  Pecker Claremont,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Gertrude  Farnum  Peirce Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Anna  Almy  Raymond Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  1910 
Seneca  Alfred  Rear Bellflower,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1906 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Mabel  Stinson  Reed Southbridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Edward  James  Rowse Boston,  Mass. 

Litt.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1903 
Albert  Ferdinand  Schersten West  Concord,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Augustana  Coll.,  1911 
MiLLrE  Alice  Severance Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll.,  1909 
Christina  Margaret  South Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Frankie  Elizabeth  Sullivan East  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.  Wellesley  Coll.,  1902 
Helen  Augusta  Thayer West  Newton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
James  Alexander  Tillinghast Providence,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1910 
Marguerite  Dorothea  Tschaler Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1911 
Lily  Frances  Tucker Arlington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1894 
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William  Bazemore  Van  Valkenburgh Waltham,  Mass. 

William  Bentley  Varnum Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1891 
Joseph  Edson  Waterhouse Reading,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1891 

SUMMARY 

Fellows 2 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 62 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 57 

Total  (excluding   repetitions) 119 


PERSONAL  SUMMARY 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Members  of  the  Corporation 37 

Members  of  the  University  Council 6 

Faculty 145 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Senior  Class 103 

Junior  Class 94 

Sophomore  Class 103 

Freshman  Class 126 

Special  Students 97 

Students  enrolled  in  Teachers'  Courses 250 

Students  enrolled  in  other  Departments 75 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 842 


School  of  Theology 

Fellow 1 

Resident  Graduate  Students 14 

Senior  Class 41 

Middle  Class 43 

Junior  Class  (Regular  Students) 80 

Four-years'  Course 9 

Special  Students 17 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 205 


School  of  Law 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  Degree 5 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree 9 

Third-year  Class 78 

Special  Students  —  Candidates  for  Degrees,  June,  1913 15 

Second-year  Class 94 

First-year  Class 122 

Special  Students 24 


Total 347 
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School  of  Medicine 

Senior  Class 13 

Junior  Class 22 

Sophomore  Class 22 

Freshman  Class 41 

Special  Students 3 

Graduate  Students 2 

Six-year  Course 1 

Post-graduate  Students 2 

Total 106 


Graduate  School 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 62 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 57 

Fellows 2 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 119 

Sum  by  Departments 1619 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice Ill 

Total 1 508 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  JUNE,  1912 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  5,  1912 
ADMISSIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees. 

On  Commencement  Day,  June  5,  1912,  the  persons  named  below  were 
admitted  to  the  degrees  and  awarded  the  diplomas  indicated. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Brown  Univ. 

A.M.,  Brown  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Robert  Ernest  Bruce Newtonville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Robert  James  Elliott Manchester,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Urbana  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Mabel  Irene  Emerson Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Mary  Alice  Emerson Northfield,  Minn. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

A.M.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Reemt  Eike  Lubbers Emden,  111. 

A.B.,  Iowa  Wes.  and  German  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
James  Ellington  McGee Dayton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Samuel  Worthington  Robinson Easton,  Me. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Oscar  Ethan  Allison Francestown,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Mildred  Silver  Bartlet Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Esther  Willard  Bates Roslindale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Elbrtdge  Gerry  Davis Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Albert  James  Dow Peterboro,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Frank  Edward  Drake Fort  Dodge,  la. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Royal  Merrill  Frye Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Delo  Corydon  Grover Alliance,  Ohio 

Ph.B.,  Oberlin  Coll. 

LL.B.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Susan  Elizabeth  Hallowell Quincy,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Lynn  Harold  Harris New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Allison  John  Hayes St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 
Julia  Knowlton  Ordway Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

A.B.  Boston  Univ. 
Horace  Scovil  Putnam Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

A.B.,  Wesley  Coll. 
Mary  Susan  Reynolds Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Vera  Busier  Schuttler Farmington,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll. 
Arthur  Wright Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Mildred  Louise  Aldrich Melrose,  Mass. 

Martha  Louise  Anderson Sedgwick,  Me. 

William  Charles  Avery Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Ursula  Bailey Topsfield,  Mass. 

Edna  Baldwin Melrose,  Mass. 

Mary  Louise  Barlow Brockton,  Mass. 

Marcia  Jennie  Bartlett Brockton,  Mass. 

Reta  May  Beckley Barre,  Vt. 

Annie  Bernau Dorchester,  Mass. 

Lottie  May  Bohanon Townsend,  Mass. 

John  Willard  Brandt Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Marion  Burt West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Katharine  Call Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mary  Gertrude  Cameron Somerville,  Mass. 

Mildred  Phillips  Chapman Marblehead,  Mass. 

Flora  Alwildia  Chase Roxbury,  Mass. 

Edith  Jarvis  Clark Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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Charles  Frederick  Collins Dorchester,  Mass. 

Frances  Cooke Brookline,  Mass. 

Rachel  Courser Concord,  N.  H. 

Helen  Louise  Cronin Charlestown,  Mass. 

Arthur  Rich  Curnick Natick,  Mass. 

Mildred  Louise  Davis Waltham,  Mass. 

Florence  Gussle  Dickson Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bertha  May  Dodge Waltham,  Mass. 

Sylvia  Eugenee  Donegan South  Boston,  Mass. 

Ada  M alone  Dow Lawrence,  Mass. 

Marian  Sybil  Fairbanks Newport,  N.  H. 

Marion  Alida  Farrar Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marjorle  Whitman  Faunce North  Abington,  Mass. 

Harriet  Elsee  Gannett North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Nina  Florence  Gilley Winter  Hill,  Mass. 

Louise  Ida  Gove Roxbury,  Mass. 

Milo  Chester  Green Lynn,  Mass. 

Edith  Lillian  Hart Lynn,  Mass. 

Edith  Lucretia  Hawes Barre,  Mass. 

Ilga  Elaine  Herrick Woburn,  Mass. 

Gertrude  May  Jackson Dorchester,  Mass. 

Agnes  Chadbourne  Johnson Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Howard  Roscoe  Knight Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Florence  Ray  Lawton Brockton,  Mass. 

Lois  Ada  Leavitt Ayer,  Mass. 

Margaret  Eliza  Lincoln Cohasset,  Mass. 

Christina  Belknap  Locke Amesbury,  Mass. 

Edith  Simpson  Lord South  Berwick,  Me. 

Ethel  Eunice  Lord Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 

Helen  Mackintosh Sharon,  Mass. 

Adelia  MacMillan Maiden,  Mass. 

Helen  Bosson  MacNeil Chelsea,  Mass. 

Esther  Celia  Marshall Everett,  Mass. 

Miriam  Natilee  Marston Hudson,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Melinda  Melden New  Orleans,  La. 

Arthur  Brobston  Merriam Skowhegan,  Me. 

Mary  Roberta  Miller Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Ida  May  Moody Lynn,  Mass. 

Elsie  Grace  Moreau North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Alice  Maud  Irving  Moulton Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Anna  Marte  Murphy Lawrence,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Delia  Nash Addison,  Me. 

Mabel  Louise  Page Newburyport,  Mass. 

Grace  Cook  Parker Atlantic,  Mass. 

Irving  Otis  Pecker Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Gertrude  Farnum  Peirce Brockton,  Mass. 

Grace  Lavinia  Pennock East  Acton,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Phtnney Melrose,  Mass. 

Orville  Swett  Poland Lynn,  Mass. 

Harriet  Stella  Pommer Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

George  Francis  Qutmby Dorchester,  Mass. 

Harold  Whitman  Reed Whitman,  Mass. 

Mabel  Stinson  Reed Southbridge,  Mass. 

Eva  Gertrude  Smith Barre,  Vt. 

Christina  Margaret  South Weymouth,  Mass. 

Eda  Bray  Tarbox Woodfords,  Me. 

Miriam  Josephine  Taylor Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

Grace  Wight  Thompson Dover,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Page  Ticknor Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Marion  Riford  Titus Lynn,  Mass. 

Reginald  de  Koven  Warner Nashua,  N.  H. 

Winifred  Agnes  Waters Brighton,  Mass. 

Florence  Linwood  White Middleboro,  Mass. 

August  Herman  Wigren Ansonia,  Conn. 

Susan  Maud  Williams Navesink,  N.  J. 

Charles  Edward  Wright Portland,  Me. 

BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS 

Marion  Annie  Benton Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ida  Bolonsky Boston,  Mass. 

Florence  Elizabeth  McArdle Dorchester  Center,  Mass. 

Alice  Martha  Robertson Boston,  Mass. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

William  Hutchinson  Campbell Dorchester,  Mass. 

Edward  Scott  Elliott West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Harold  Blaisdell  Shepard Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Charles  Henry  Smith Lawrence,  Mass. 

BACHELOR    OF   SCIENCE 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

George  H.  Chapman  J.  J.  Gardner 

BACHELOR  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Donald  Campbell  Babcock Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.B.,  University  of  Minn. 

A.M.,  University  of  Minn. 
Abe  Lincoln  Baker Amsterdam,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
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Manson  Edgar  Baker Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
George  Edward  Brown Lenexa,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Ernest  Ward  Burch Newport,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Bruce  Robert  Campbell Pipestone,  Minn. 

Ph.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 
Josiah  Kirkwood  Craig Deepwater,  Mo. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Frank  Pearl  Fletcher Plymouth,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Wes.  Univ. 
Thomas  Hugh  Gallagher East  Dubuque,  111. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Earl  McAdams  Giesey Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Grover  Charles  Gray Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Frederick  Martin  Greenstreet Winthrop,  Wash. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Frank  Hargrave Greencastle,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Lewis  Frederick  Havermale Canton,  111. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
William  Robert  Leslee Champaign,  111. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Norris  Athen  Lineweaver Salesville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Harry  Oscar  Martin Paolo,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Albert  Lorenzo  Marttng Berea,  Ohio 

A.B.,  German  Wallace  Coll. 
Charles  Roscoe  McMeeken Mansfield,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Baldwin  Univ. 
Comart  John  Mekkelson Alta,  la. 

A.B.,  Denver  Univ. 
Roe  Reamy  Mitchell Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Litt.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Leslie  Morgan Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Leon  Jeremiah  Morse Milford,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 
Earl  Alan  Roadman Dike,  la. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
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Perry  Blaine  Schaffner Pueblo,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Charles  Cecil  Smith University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ. 
William  Oliver  Stuntz Albion,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ. 
Roy  Wallace  Thomas Clarinda,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson  Coll. 
Gordon  Bennett  Thompson Baldwin,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Rods  Hendricks  Toole Heilman,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Thomas  Frederick  Williams Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Claude  Phild?  Zenor Pekin,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

DIPLOMAS    CERTIFYING  COMPLETION   OF  COURSE   IN 
SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY 

Edward  Hersey  Brewster Holbrook,  Mass. 

LeBaron  Hazen  Jenkins Allston,  Mass. 

Austin  Herbert  Reed Lakeport,  N.  H. 

George  Hugh  Sutherland Westboro,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Romers  Van  Dyke Derby,  la. 

BACHELOR    OF  LAWS 

Isadore  Abrams Quincy,  Mass. 

Morris  Martin  Aisner Revere,  Mass. 

Eugene  Emery  Allen Brookline,  Mass. 

Louis  Napoleon  Raoul  Archambault Arctic,  R.  I. 

Thomas  Dillon  Austin West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Frank  Herman  Baer Chelsea,  Mass. 

Samuel  Barnet New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Samuel  Edmund  Bentley New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Joseph  Alexander  Boyer Gloucester,  Mass. 

Merton  Lionel  Brown Houlton,  Me. 

Edgar  Lionel  Burchell Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Harold  Edward  Clarktn Fall  River,  Mass. 

James  Peter  Cleary,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

Simon  Cohen Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  Thompson  Colby Boston,  Mass. 

Raphael  Anthony  Augustine  Comparone  ....  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Joseph  Russell  Cotton Lexington,  Mass. 

Hugh  Anthony  Cregg Lawrence,  Mass. 
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John  Joseph  Crehan Dorchester,  Mass. 

Edward  Miron  Dangel Dorchester,  Mass. 

John  Francis  Doherty Fall  River,  Mass. 

John  Joseph  Donovan Boston,  Mass. 

John  Philip  Driscoll Leominster,  Mass. 

Francis  Gerald  Duffy Boston,  Mass. 

Edgar  Francis  Dupray Ipswich,  Mass. 

William  Henry  Evans Somerville,  Mass. 

George  Fine Boston,  Mass. 

James  Thomas  Fitzgerald Haverhill,  Mass. 

Patrick  William  Joseph  Geary Providence,  R.  I. 

George  Francis  Grimes Boston,  Mass. 

Dantel  Thomas  Hagan Providence,  R.  I. 

Francis  Dominic  Harrigan Dorchester,  Mass. 

Edward  Charles  Harrington Newton,  Mass. 

Maurice  Ernest  Harris Lowell,  Mass. 

Andrew  Jackson Littleton,  N.  H. 

George  Franklin  Kerr Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edward  Adams  Kimball Boston,  Mass. 

Abraham  Herbert  Klubock Chelsea,  Mass. 

Robert  Cutter  Laing Manchester,  N.  H. 

George  Francis  Leary Scitico,  Conn. 

Rosamond  Helise  Levy Allston,  Mass. 

Augustus  Loschi East  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Lawrence  Maguire East  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Abraham  Margolis Boston,  Mass. 

Lowell  Allen  Mayberry Boston,  Mass. 

Nathan  Kellogg  McGill Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Thomas  Christopher  McKone Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Francis  Moloney South  Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  Coolddge  Mulligan Natick,  Mass. 

Edward  Joseph  Noons Providence,  R.  I. 

Daniel  James  O'Connell Lexington,  Mass. 

John  Thomas  O'Connell East  Boston,  Mass. 

Bartol  Parker South  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Dexter  Brayton  Pattison Osterville,  Mass. 

Charles  Waters  Proctor Randolph,  Mass. 

Harold  Livingston  Perrin Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Emma  Josephine  Puffer Arlington,  Mass. 

Joseph  Campbell  Rhea Buford,  Term. 

Alfred  Page  Richardson Ayer,  Mass. 

Ernest  Barry  Rowe Winthrop,  Mass. 

Robert  Tilliston  Russell Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

John  James  Scott Chicago,  111. 

Warren  Francis  Scribner Lowell,  Mass. 
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Sumner  Saul  Shore Boston,  Mass. 

Mabel  Rebecca  Sonn abend Dorchester,  Mass. 

George  Frederick  Tanner Birch  Run,  Mich. 

Max  Ulin East  Boston,  Mass. 

Chester  Alan  Ward  well Haverhill,  Mass. 

Herbert  Palmer  Ware Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Charles  Alexander  Wilson Roxbury,  Mass. 

Albert  Gooch  Wolff Allston,  Mass. 

John  Draper  Woodfin Rutland,  Vt. 

Benjamin  Woronoff Boston,  Mass. 

Hratch  Yervant Harpoot,  Armenia 

Abraham  Zintz Cambridge,  Mass. 

MASTER  OF  LAWS 

Conrad  Wingate  Crooker Keene,  N.  H. 

Samuel  Davis Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Waitt  Gould Mill ord,  Mass. 

Edward  Everett  Ginzberg Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Worthington  Lyman Northampton,  Mass. 

Orvil  Weaver  Smith Boston,  Mass. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Thomas  Zanslaur  Lee Providence,  R.  I. 

BACHELOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Gladys  Howard  Brownell New  Bedford,  Mass. 

BACHELOR  OF  SURGERY 

Davto  Lawrence  Belding Wellfleet,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll. 
Sanford  Burton  Hooker Bradford,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Arnold  Wheeler  Moore Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Austin  Powell Worcester,  Mass. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Hafiza  Ameer Boston,  Mass. 

Gladys  Howard  Brownell,  M.B New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Everett  Walton  Coates Lynn,  Mass. 

Forrest  Jay  Drury East  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Charles  L.  Henktn Boston,  Mass. 

Donald  Stewart  Hepburn Lachine,  Montreal,  Can. 

Willard  Boyden  Howes Middleboro,  Mass. 

Elwln  Dexter  Lane Lynn,  Mass. 
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Harriet  Jane  Lawrence Solon,  Me. 

Frances  Low,  Ch.B Providence,  R.  I. 

Joseph  Kernochan  Miller Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  Ewing  Mills Somerville,  Mass. 

Merle  Hastings  Paull Taunton,  Mass. 

Reuel  Alfred  Pierce Taunton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ross,  Ch.B Boston,  Mass. 

Marion  Shepard,  Ch.B Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  Rowland  Sylvester,  Jr.,  Ch.B Brighton,  Mass. 

William  Rae  Young Haverhill,  Mass. 


SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES  IN  1912 

By  Departments 

Graduate  School 24 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 91 

College  of  Agriculture 2 

School  of  Theology 37 

School  of  Law 82 

School  of  Medicine 22 

Total 258 

By  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 8 

Master  of  Arts 16 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 32 

Doctor  of  Laws 1 

Master  of  Laws 6 

Bachelor  of  Laws 75 

Doctor  of  Medicine 18 

Bachelor  of  Surgery 4 

Bachelor  of  Arts S3 

Bachelor  of  Letters 4 

Bachelor  of  Science 6 

By  Diplomas 

School  of  Theology 5 

Total 258 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Boston  University  Alumni  Association  has  been  organized  "to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  University."  All  graduates  of 
whatever  department  are  eligible  to  membership,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  those  who  have  studied  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity for  a  minimum  of  two  years,  even  though  they  did  not 
graduate,  are  also  eligible  to  membership.  To  this  Association 
is  given  the  power  to  nominate  persons  for  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Rev. 
Frederick  H.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  '99,  President;  J.  J.  Feeley,  LL.B., 
'84,  and  Mrs.  J.  Everett  Pearson,  A.B.,  '97,  Vice-Presidents; 
Jay  R.  Benton,  J.B.,  '11,  Secretary;  Everett  W.  Lord,  A.M., 
'06,  Treasurer. 


UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION 

The  University  Convocation  consists  of  all  persons  who  have 
acquired  any  degree  or  diploma  of  graduation  in  the  University. 
Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status  of  a  graduate, 
is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in  the  Convocation, 
with  defined  privileges  of  representation  in  the  government  of 
the  University,  and  with  corresponding  duties. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION  FOR 
1912-1913* 


William  Marshall  Warren,  Ph.D.,  '92  . 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  S.T.B.,  '87  . 
Hugo  A.  Dubuque,  LL.B.,  77  ...  . 
J.  Emmons  Briggs,  M.D.,  '90  .... 
Orrison  S.  Marden,  A.M.,  '79;  LL.B.,  '81 
Miss  Emily  L.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  '89     .     .     . 

♦Elected  June,  1912. 


.  President 

First  Vice-President 

Second  Vice-President 

Third  Vice-President 

Fourth  Vice-President 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


The  Convocation  holds  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  afternoon 
of  Commencement  Day. 
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SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  — ALPHA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

Rev.  Leopold  A.  Nies,  '97 President 

Rev.  Charles  C.  P.  Hiller,  S.T.B.,  '02 Secretary 

Everett,  Mass. 

Rev.  Louis  C.  Wright,  S.T.B.,  '07 Treasurer 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Otto,  S.T.B.,  '10 Auditor 

Rev.  Seth  C.  Gary,  D.D.,  '69 Biographical  Secretary 

12  Brent  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
*  Elected  June,  1912. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW  — BETA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

John  E.  Hannigan,  LL.B.,  '86 President 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  LL.M.,  '10 Vice-President 

Jay  R.  Benton,  A.B.,  '09,  LL.B.,  '11 Secretary  and  Treasurer 

89  State  Street 

*  Elected  June,  1912. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  — GAMMA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

Herbert  D.  Boyd,  M.D.,  '92 President 

Frank  R.  Sedgley,  M.D.,  '02 First  Vice-President 

Mary  A.  Leavitt,  M.D.,  '02 Second  Vice-President 

Harold  L.  Babcock,  M.D.  '10 Secretary-Treasurer 

Dedham,  Mass. 
Harry  J.  Lee,  M.D.,  '03 Auditor 

*  Elected  June,  1912. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  — EPSILON  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

William  B.  Snow,  A.B.,  '85 President 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  A.B.,  '05 First  Vice-President 

Augusta  N.  Putnam,  A.B.,  '91 Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  J.  Everett  Pearson,  A.B.,  '97 Secretary 

6  Garrison  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  H.  Avery,  A.M.,  '07 Treasurer 

*  Elected  June,  1912. 
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MEN'S  GRADUATE  CLUB  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  A.B.,  '95 President 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Jones,  A.B.,  '86 Vice-President 

Everett  W.  Lord,  A.M.,  '06 Secretary 

688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Howard  T.  Crawford,  A.B.,  '96 Treasurer 

Robert  N.  Turner,  A.B.,  '06 Auditor 

H.  Huestis  Newton,  A.B.,  '83 Executive  Member 

Irving  P.  Fox,  A.B.,  '83 Executive  Member 

*  Elected  September,  1912. 

WOMEN'S  GRADUATE  CLUB  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

Ruth  L.  S.  Child,  A.B.,  '93 President 

Clara  E.  Gary,  M.D.,  '85 Vice-President 

Lucille  Gulliver,  A.M.,  '10 Secretary 

68  Bartlett  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Pauline  N.  Hartstone,  LL.B.,  '05 Treasurer 

♦Elected  May  24,  1912. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

Officers  for  1912-1913* 

Emma  F.  Lowd,  A.M.,  '07 President 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  '10 Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Parsons,  A.B.,  '00 Secretary 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Peach,  Ph.B.,  '96 Treasurer 

*  Elected  May  3, 1912. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1914 

June  i  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Entrance  examinations  be- 

gin. 

June  3  Commencement. 

June  6  College    of    Liberal    Arts:    Entrance    examinations 

end. 

SUMMER  VACATION 

Sept.  II  College    of    Liberal    Arts:    Entrance    examinations 

begin. 
Sept.         16  College    of    Liberal    Arts:    Entrance    examinations 

end. 
Theological  School:  Opening  day. 
Sept.         17  College  of  Liberal  Arts:   Registration. 

Theological  School:  Lectures  begin. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Lectures  begin. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts:   Registration,  Courses  for 

teachers. 
Law  School:  Registration  for  new  students. 

to  9  p.m.)  College  of  Business  Administration.     Registration. 
Law  School:  Registration  for  other  students. 
Law  School:  Lectures  begin. 
Medical  School:  Lectures  begin,  11.00  a.m. 
College  of  Business  Administration:  Entrance  Exam- 
inations. 
College    of    Business    Administration.    Class    Work 

begins. 
Theological  School:  Matriculation  day. 
Graduate  School:  Outline  of  Ph.D.  dissertation  due. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Special  examinations. 
Graduate  School:  Outline  of  A.M.  thesis  due. 
Nov.         25  Thanksgiving  recess  begins.     College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

1  p.m.     Other  departments  at  close  of  day. 
Nov.         28  Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

Dec.  19  Law  School:  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Medical  School:  First  term  ends. 
Theological  School:  Christmas  recess  begins. 
Dec.  21  College     of     Business     Administration:     Christmas 

recess  begins. 
Dec.  23  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Christmas  recess  begins. 


Sept. 

18 

Sept. 

26 

Sept. 

28-29 

Sept.  2 

8-Oct. 

(10  A.M. 

tO  9  F 
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30 
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Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

5-IO 

(5.30  to 

7  P.M.) 

Oct.  5  (7 
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Oct. 
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Oct. 

14 

Nov. 

13 

Jan. 
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Jan. 

4 

Jan. 
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Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

25" 

Jan. 

26 

Jan. 

29 

Feb. 

i 

Feb. 

4 

UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  7 

Jan.  i,  191 5  College     of     Business     Administration:     Christmas 

recess  ends. 

Theological  School:  Christmas  recess  ends. 

Law  School:  Christmas  recess  ends,  9.15  a.m. 

Medical  School:  Second  term  begins. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Christmas  recess  ends. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  First  Semester  examinations 
begin. 
-29       College    of    Business    Administration:    First    Term 
Examinations. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  First  Semester  examinations 
end. 

Law  School:  First  Semester  ends. 

Law  School:  Second  Semester  begins. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Registration.     Second  Se- 
mester. 
Feb.  6  College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Registration  for  Teachers' 

Courses. 
Feb.  8  (7  p.m.)        College  of  Business  Administration.     Second  Term 

Begins. 
Feb.  10  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Theological  School:  Day 

of  Prayer. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Special  examinations. 

Medical  School:  Second  term  ends. 

Medical  School:  Third  term  begins. 

Law  School:  Spring  recess  begins. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Easter  recess  begins. 

Good  Friday.    College  of  Business  Administration: 
No  session. 

Law  School:  Spring  recess  ends,  9.15  a.m. 

Theological  School:  Easter  recess  begins. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Easter  recess  ends. 

Theological  School:  Easter  recess  ends. 

Graduate  School:  Final  form  of  Ph.D.  dissertation 
due. 

Graduate  School:  Final  form  of  A.M.  thesis  due. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Second  Semester  examina- 
tions begin. 

College  of  Business  Administration:  Second  Term 
examinations. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts:  Second  Semester  examina- 
tions end. 

Medical  School:  Third  term  ends. 

Commencement . 

Washington's  Birthday  (February  22),  Patriots'  Day  (April  19), 
Memorial  Day  (May  30),  and  Columbus  Day  (October  12)  are  Uni- 
versity holidays. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  University  was  chartered  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  The  three  men  named  in 
the  charter  as  the  original  corporators  were  Isaac  Rich, 
Esquire,  Lee  Claflin,  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  all  of  whom  had 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  government  of  one  or  more 
of  the  older  New  England  colleges. 

The  Corporation. — The  power  to  hold  and  administer 
funds,  establish  departments  of  instruction,  appoint  officers, 
and,  in  general,  to  direct  the  administration,  vests  in  the 
Corporation,  whose  legal  title  is  "The  Trustees  of  Boston 
University."  The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, ex  officio,  and  five  classes  of  Trustees,  elected  from 
year  to  year  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  Trustees  have 
similar  powers  under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  University  Council. — The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments  consti- 
tute the  University  Council.  To  it  belongs,  among  other 
duties,  that  of  securing  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  in- 
terdepartmental questions  of  administration. 

The  University  Senate. — The  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  together  with  all  the  regular  professors  in 
the  different  Schools  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  con- 
stitute the  University  Senate.  All  promotions  to  degrees 
are  in  the  name  of  this  body  and  of  this  Corporation. 

The  University  Convocation. — This  body  consists  of 
all  persons  who  have  acquired  any  degree  or  diploma  of  grad- 
uation in  the  University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or 
to  the  status  of  a  graduate,  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to 
membership  in  the  Convocation,  with  defined  privileges  of 
representation  in  the  government  of  the  University,  and 
with  corresponding  duties. 

Visiting  Committees. — These  are  annually  appointed 
by  the  Trustees,  for  the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  several 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  for  the  making  of  reports  to  the 
Corporation.  The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  on  a  College  or  School  is  in  each  case  ex 
officio  chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  said  College  or 
School,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  calling  the  meetings, 
and  of  presenting  to  the  Trustees  the  reports  of  the  visitors. 
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NEW  FOUNDATIONS 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of 
the  University.  The  amounts  named  may  be  given  at  one 
time  or  may  be  the  total  of  smaller  sums  given  at  various 
times. 

New  Foundations. — I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeath- 
ing to  Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  de- 
partment, or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution, 
shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder  of  BostonUniver- 
sity,  and  be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trustees  in 
the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  Uni- 
versity, for  any  purpose  acceptable  to  this  Corporation,  a 
sum  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  shall  re- 
ceive the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston  University,  and 
be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the 
University  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Professorship  in  any  depart- 
ment shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  name  to  such  Pro- 
fessorship. In  like  manner  a  gift  or  bequest  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  Associate  Professorship,  shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the 
same  privilege. 

IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to 
the  University  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  University  Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  de- 
partment shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  such  Fellow- 
ship or  Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first  incum- 
bent. 

V.  University  scholarships  in  the  different  departments 
shall  be  of  three  different  classes — first,  second,  third,  ac- 
cording as  the  endowment  is  three  thousand,  two  thousand, 
or  one  thousand  dollars;  and  any  person  or  persons  founding 
scholarship  of  any  class,  or  in  any  department,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of  nominating  its 
first  incumbent. 
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LEGAL   TITLE: 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF   BOSTON   UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

ISAAC   RICH  LEE   CLAFLIN  JACOB   SLEEPER 

ASSOCIATE  FOUNDERS 

ALDEN  SPEARE,  EDWARD  H.  DUNN,  ROSWELL  R.  ROBINSON 


THE  CORPORATION 

JOHN   L.    BATES,    President 

GEORGE   A.    DUNN,  Vice-President 

GEORGE   S.    BUTTERS,    Secretary 

SILAS    PEIRCE,    Treasurer 

LEMUEL    HERBERT    MURLIN,    President  of  the  University 

Term  Expires  1915 

Mrs.  Isabel  P.  Cushman  Rey.  Willard  T.  Perrin 

George  A.  Dunn  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Rugg 

J.  Emmons  Briggs  Rev.  William  I.  Ward 

Daniel  G.  Wing 

Term  Expires  1916 

Austin  B.  Fletcher  Elizabeth  C.  Northup 

Rev.  W.  I.  Haven  Roswell  R.  Robinson 

Frank  W.  Kimball  Rev.  Daniel  Steele 

Term  Expires  191 7 

Alice  Stone  Black  well  H.  Clifford  Gallagher 

William  M.  Butler  Henry  C.  Graton 

Rev.  James  W.  Campbell  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton 

Silas  Peirce 

Term  Expires  191 8 

Josiah  H.  Benton  Lee  Claflin  Hascall 

Edward  T.  Burro wes  Rev.  Joel  M.  Leonard 

Walter  G.  Garritt  Edward  Ray  Speare 

Olin  Merrill  George  F.  Willett 

Term  Expires  1919 
John  L.  Bates  Horace  A.  Moses 

Rev.  Dillon  Bronson  William  W.  Potter 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters  John  A.  Sullivan 

Alonzo  R.  Weed 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  AND   FINANCE   COMMITTEE 

George  A.  Dunn  Silas  Peirce 

H.  Clifford  Gallagher  E.  Ray  Speare 

Joel  M.  Leonard  Alonzo  R.  Weed 

The  President  of  the  University 
The  President  of  the  Corporation 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
William  M.  Butler  Alonzo  R.  Weed 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Dillon  Bronson  James  W.  Campbell 

Edward  T.  Burrowes  Willard  T.  Perrin 

George  S.  Butters  Roswell  R.  Robinson 

Lauress  J.  Birney,  ex  officio 

SCHOOL   OF   LAW 

Josiah  H.  Benton  Arthur  P.  Rugg 

William  M.  Butler  John  A.  Sullivan 

Austin  B.  Fletcher  Alonzo  R.  Weed 

Homer  Albers,  ex  officio 

SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE 

J.  Emmons  Briggs  Joel  M.  Leonard 

Mrs.  Isabel  P.  Cushman  Willard  W.  Potter 

John  W.  Hamilton  William  I.  Ward 

John  P.  Sutherland,  ex  officio 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

George  S.  Butters  Willard  T.  Perrin 

Joel  M.  Leonard  William  E.  Huntington,  ex  officio 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

George  A.  Dunn  E.  Ray  Speare 

Walter  G.  Garritt  George  F.  Willett 

Frank  W.  Kimball  William  M .  Warren,  ex  officio 

NOMINATIONS 

Dillon  Bronson  Joel  M.  Leonard 

George  A.  Dunn  Alonzo  R.  Weed 
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THE  VISITING  COMMITTEES 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
E.  Ray  Speare,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  191 5 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Atherton  Franklin  B.  Dyer 

William  F.  Bradbury  *Mrs.  Emily  B.  Burnham 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 

Enoch  C.  Adams  *  Willi  am  B.  Snow 

Lee  Claflin  Hascall  Leonard  P.  Ayres 

Term  Expires  June,  1917 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey  *Mrs.  Emily  A.  O'Brien 

George  P.  Hitchcock  Lucius  H.  Bugbee 

Term  Expires  June,  191 8 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Blackett  George  H.  Martin 

♦George  E.  Whitaker  George  H.  Plimpton 

COLLEGE   OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Visiting  Committee  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visers. 

SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY 
Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  1913 
Rev.  William  A.  Shanklin  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee 

Rev.  John  Galbraith  *Rev.  C.  E.  Spaulding 

Term  Expires  June,  1914 
Rev.  William  W.  Bowers  Rev.  J.  S.  Wadsworth 

Rev.  William  R.  Newhall  *Rev.  Charles  S.  Nutter 

Term  Expires  June,  1915 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Rice  Rev.  Charles  M.  Melden 

Rev.  William  A.  Wood  *Rev.  Ralph  T.  Flewelling 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 

Rev.  Leo  A.  Nies  Rev.  H.  L.  Wriston 

Rev.  W.  G.  Richardson  ♦Rev.  Louis  M.  Flocken 

♦Elected  by  a  Chapter  of  the  University  Convocation. 
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SCHOOL   OF   LAW 
John  L.  Bates,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  19 15 
Joseph  J.  Feely  *William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald 

Term  Expires  June,  1916 

Charles  A.  DeCourcy  *M.  J.  Murray 

L.  E.  Hitchcock 

Term  Expires  June,  1917 

Walter  I.  Badger  *James  M.  Olmstead 

C  F.  Jenney 

Term  Expires  June,  1918 

Henry  K.  Braley  *John  P.  Leahy 

Frederick  D.  Ely 


SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE 
Frank  C.  Richardson,  Chairman 

Term  Expires  June,  19 15 
Mary  R.  Lakeman  *Henry  E.  Spalding 

Term  Expires  June,  19 16 
Carl  Grisand  *Frank  A.  Gardner 

Term  Expires  June,  19 17 
Nathaniel  R.  Perkins  *Caroline  Y.  Wentworth 

Term  Expires  June,  191 8 
H.  A.  Whitmarsh  *Amanda  C.  Bray 

♦Elected  by  a  Chapter  of  the  University  Convocation. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

LEMUEL   HERBERT   MURLIN,   LL.D. 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

LAURESS  J.   BIRNEY,   S.T.D. 

DEAN   OF  THE   SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY 

HOMER  ALBERS,   A.M.,   LL.B. 

DEAN   OF   THE    SCHOOL   OF  LAW 

JOHN   P.   SUTHERLAND,   M.D. 

DEAN   OF   THE   SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE 

WILLIAM    MARSHALL   WARREN,   Ph.D. 

DEAN   OF   THE   COLLEGE   OF  LIBERAL   ARTS 

WILLIAM    E.   HUNTINGTON,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 

DEAN   OF   THE   GRADUATE    SCHOOL 

F.  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D. 

DEAN 

EVERETT  WILLIAM   LORD,   A.M. 

ASSOCIATE   DEAN 
THE   COLLEGE   OF   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 


FACULTY 


GENERAL   ALPHABETICAL   LIST 


HOMER  ALBERS,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Dean,  and  Professor  of  Law 

FRANK   E.  ALLARD,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Physical  Economics 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M  .D.,  32  Monument  Square,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Anatomy 

WILLIS  LLOYD  ALLEN,  A.B.,  J.B.,  305  Shawmut  Bank  Building 

School  of  Law Instructor 

CHARLES  ALMY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,   1023  Tremont  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

WARREN  0.  AULT,  A.M.,  316  Huntington  Avenue 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  History 

WILLIAM  G.  AURELIO,  A.M.,  75  Hancock  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Greek 

F.  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  42  Newcastle  Road,  Brighton,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts .  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 

College  of  Business  Administration .  Dean,  Professor  of  Economics 
HARLAN  H.  BALLARD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  18  Tremont  Street 

School  of  Law Instructor 

JOHN  M.  BARKER,  Ph.D.,  37  Ashton  Park,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Sociology 

CHARLES  N.  BARNEY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  411  Massachusetts  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Physiology 

CHARLES  E.  BELLATTY,  62  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  Advertising 

HENRY  W.  BEAL,  A.B„  102  Ames  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

College  of  Business  Administration Lecturer  on  Law 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Otology 

JOSIAH  H.  BENTON,  LL.D.,  102  Ames  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

LAURESS  J.BIRNEY,  S.T.D.,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology .  .  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology 
AGNES  KNOX  BLACK,  E.B.,  50  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Elocution 
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FACULTY  17 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D.,  50  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  English  Literature 

College  of  Business  Administration Professor  of  English 

HELEN  L.  BLACKWELL,  148  Waverley  Avenue,  Newton,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Gymnastics 

HAROLD  M.  BOWMAN,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

ALBERT  S.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

J.  EMMONS  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  477  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

PERCY   G.    BROWNE,    M.D.,   419    Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Chest  Diseases 

ROBERT  E.  BRUCE,  Ph.D.,  9  Central  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Mathematics 

AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Rostock,  Germany 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  Emeritus 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek 

EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.B.,  84  State  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 

GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  S.T.D.,  Auburndale 

School  of  Theology Assistant  Instructor 

EDWARD  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.D.,  221  Warren  Street,  Roxbury 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

DONALD  CAMERON,  Ph.D.,  16  Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Latin 

GEORGE  C.  CELL,  Ph.D.,  371  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Historical  Theology 

HARRY  B.  CENTER,  A.B.,  Brighton 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  Journalism 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER,  M.D.,  374  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  S.T.D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chesi 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  Brookline 

School  of  Medicine Professor  Emeritus 

LOWELL  T.  CLAPP,  Ph.C,  Brookline 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics 

♦JOHN  E.  CLARKE,  Ph.D.,  18  Centre  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Education 

*  Deceased,  Nov.  22,  1913- 
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JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Dermatology 

JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Ph.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts .  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
FREDERICK  W.  COBURN,  M.D.,  230  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Otology 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.D.,  Trinity  Court 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases 

JAMES  F.  COLBY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

CLARENCE  CRANE,  M.D.,  224  Huntington  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery 

J.  PORTER  CROSBY,  LL.B.,  306  Pemberton  Building 

School  of  Law Instructor 

OWEN  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  LL.M.,  159  Devonshire  Street 

School  of  Law Instructor 

College  of  Business  Administration Lecturer  on  Law 

CHARLES  T.  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Court  House 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

DANA  F.  DOWNING,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Physiology 

HENRY  P.  DOWST,  A.B.,  Waban 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  English 

MICHAEL  J.  DWYER,  A. B.,  LL.B.,  1288  Commonwealth  Ave., Allston 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.D.,  1138  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Obstetrics 

SAMUEL  J.  ELDER,  LL.D.,  1101  Pemberton  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Gymnastics 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Gynecology 

LUCILIUS  A.  EMERY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

DONALD  ENGLISH,  M.S. 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  Accounting 

GEORGE  H.  FALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  4  Summer  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Lecturer  on  Political  Institutions 

FRED  T.  FIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  901  Barristers'  Hall 

School  of  Law Instructor 
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ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  87  Milk  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

RALPH  W.  FOSTER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

ROYAL  M.  FRYE,  94  Alder  Street,  Waltham,  Mass." 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Physics 

SOLOMON  C.  FULLER,  M.D.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Laboratory  Instructor  in  Histology 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  20  Fairmount  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

College  of  Business  Administration Professor  of  French 

WILFORD  DRURY  GRAY,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  401  Sears  Building 

School  of  Law Instructor 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor 

WILLIAM  C.  GRAY,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  31  Bainbridge  Street,  Roxbury 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  Accounting 

FREDERICK  W.  HALSEY,  M.D.,  272  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Special  Diseases 

WILLIAM  A.  HAM,  M.D.,  1799  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

I.  ROY  HANNA,  Ph.B.,  ii  Ashburton  Place 

School  of  Law Secretary;  Instructor 

HEBER  R.  HARPER,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  72  Mt.  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Instructor  in  Hebrew 

JOSEPH  H.  HILL,  Ph.D.,  316  Huntington  Avenue 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Acting  Professor  of  Education 

FRANK  L.  HITCHCOCK,  Ph.D.,  688  Boylston  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Mathematics 

ALBERT  W.  HORR,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Ophthalmology 

MARION  R.  HORTON,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

NEIDHARD  H.  HOUGHTON,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine.  .  .  .Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat 
ALONZO  G.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  636  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine.  .Associate  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery 
CHARLES  T.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  405  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 

WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Graduate  School Dean 

NORTON  ADAMS  KENT,  Ph.D.,  4  Arlington  Street,  Cambridge 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Physics 

WILLIAM  A.  KNEELAND,  A.B.,  J.B.,  18  Tremont  Street 

School  of  Law Instructor 
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ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  22  Rockland  Ave.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Hebrew 

MARY  A.  LEAVITT,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anesthesia 

HARRY  J.  LEE,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Applied  Anatomy 

WESLEY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  281  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

EVERETT  W.  LORD,  A.M.,  10  Park  Lane,  Jamaica  Plain 

College  of  Business  Administration Associate  Dean 

BENJAMIN  T.  LORING,  M.D.,  Watertown 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Microscopy 

HENRY  T.  LUMMUS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

BRENTON  R.  LUTZ,  S.B.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  Biology 

GEORGE  WILSON  MACDOW,  M.C.S. 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  Accounting 

SAMUEL  J.  MacWATTERS,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology .  .  Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory,  Church  Music 
JOHN  E.  MACY,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  19  Congress  Street 

College  of  Business  Administration Lecturer  on  Law 

MARTHA  E.  MANN,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL,  497  Beacon  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Music 

JOHN  F.  MILLER,  LL.B.,  18  Tremont  Street 

College  of  Business  Administration.  .  .  .  Instructor  in  Organization 
LEROY  M.  S.  MINER,  D.M.D.,  M.D.,  153  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 

J.  HERBERT  MOORE,  M.D.,  1339  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 

ORLANDO  C.  MOYER,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  516  Old  South  Building 

College  of  Business  Administration Professor  of  Accounting 

JAMES  MUDGE,  D.D.,  Maiden 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D.,  97  Hemenway  Street 

Boston  University .The  President 

LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D.,  226  Clifton  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Chemistry 

HOWARD  W.  NOWELL,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Pathology 

PATRICK  A.  O'CONNELL,  Brookline 

College  of  Business  Administration Lecturer  on  Organization 
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CHARLES  S.  NUTTER,  S.T.D.  Brookline 

School  of  Theology Special  Lecturer  in  Hymnology 

JAMES  M.  OLMSTEAD,  A.B.,  J.U.D.,  125  Post  Office  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Surgery 

N.  EMMONS  PAINE,  M.D.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 

FRANK  W.  PATCH,  M.D.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

WILLARD  A.  PAUL,  M.D.,  48  Charlotte  Street,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Gynaecology 

JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

ROBERT  J.  PEASLEE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FREDERICK  B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  194  Aspinwall  Avenue,  Brookline 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

HAROLD  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D.,  312  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 

College  of  Business  Administration Instructor  in  Economics 

MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D.,  312  Washington  St.,  Wellesley  Hills 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. . .  .  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Sanskrit 

College  of  Business  Administration Professor  of  German 

WILSON  F.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  177  Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Gynecology 

ALBERT  E.  PILLSBURY,  A.M.,  6  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRED  S.  PIPER,  M.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.D.,  8  Cumberland  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery 

JOHN  P.  RAND,  M.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine 

WALDRON  H.  RAND,  C.P.A.  (Mass.)  101  Milk  Street 

College  of  Business  Administration.  Chief  Adviser  on  Accounting 
SILAS  D.  REED,  A.B.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  Ph.D.,  99  Bartlett  Avenue,  Arlington,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Latin 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Nasal  Diseases 

EDGAR  J.  RICH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  1004  Pemberton  Building 

School  of  Law Lecturer 
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FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine.  .Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases;  Registrar 
NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  35  Shepard  Street,  Cambridge 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Religious  Psychology 

ARTHUR  H.  RING,  M.D.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Neuro-Pathology 

J.  ARNOLD  ROCKWELL,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 

ALLAN  W.  ROWE,  Ph.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Chemistry 

EDWIN  P.  RUGGLES,  M.D.,  420  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

ORREN  B.  SANDERS,  M.D.,  358  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases 

JOHN  R.  SHANNON,  D.D.,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street 

School  of  Theology Lecturer 

HENRY  C.  SAWYER,  LL.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

J.  WALTER  SCHIRMER,  M.D.,  4  Highland  Avenue,  Needham 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Sanitary  Science 

DALLAS  LORE  SHARP,  A.B.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  English 

Charles  Ellsworth  shaw,  a.b. 

School  of  Theology Instructor  in  Greek 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  S.T.D.,  383  Cherry  Street,   West   Newton 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  A.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

FRANK  L.  SIMPSON,  A.B.,  J.M.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

College  of  Business  Administration Professor  of  Law 

CLARENCE  C.  SMITH,  A.B.,  Court  House 

School  of  Law Instructor 

CONRAD  SMITH,  M.D.,  143  Newbury  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Nasal  Diseases 

EDWIN  W.  SMITH,  M.D.,  374  Marlborough  Street 

School  of  Medicine Assistant  in  Obstetrics 

ORVIL  W.  SMITH,  A.B.,  J.M.,  401  Sears  Building 

School  of  Law Instructor 

College  of  Business  Administration Lecturer  on  Law 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  M.D.,  638  Beacon  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Operative  Surgery 

♦Deceased,  Sept.  25.  1913. 
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GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  433  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology 

OSCAR  STORER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  53  State  Street 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

College  of  Business  Administration Lecturer  on  Law 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine .  .  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

School  of  Law Lecturer 

L.  RAYMOND  TALBOT,  A.M.,  105  Peterboro  Street 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  French 

Boston  University Executive  Secretary 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M.,  182  Elm  Street,  North  Cambridge 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Greek 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine. . .  .Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
W.  K.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Medical  Diagnosis 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

School  of  Theology Professor  Emeritus 

JOHN  H.  URICH,  M.D.,  434  Columbus  Avenue 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Dermatology 

BENJAMIN  W.  VAN   RIPER,   Ph.D.,  885  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

HARRY  F.  WARD,  A.M.,  Eastbourne  Road,  Newton  Centre 

School  of  Theology Professor  of  Social  Service 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  131  Davis  Avenue,  Brookline 

School  of  Theology. .  Professor  of  Religions;  President  Emeritus 
WILLIAM  M.  WARREN,  Ph.D.,  28  Hawthorn  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Dean,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

WILLIAM  H.  WATTERS,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Pathology;  Curator 

SAMUEL  M.  WAXMAN,  Ph.D.,  44  Fairview  Avenue,  Melrose  Hlds. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Assistant  Professorof  Romance  Languages 

College  of  Business  Administration.  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
DAVID  W.  WELLS,  M.D.,  The  Westminster,  Copley  Square 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Professor  Emeritus 

WILLIAM  F.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  398  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  421  Marlboro  Street 

School  of  Medicine Professor  of  Experimental  Physiology 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Professor  of  Biology 
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DeWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgery 

GEORGE  H.  WILKINS,  M.D.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice 

CHANDLER  M.  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M.,  60  State  Street 

School  of  Law Professor  of  Law 

NELSON  M.  WOOD,  M.D.,  72  High  Street,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

School  of  Medicine.  . .  .Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
ALICE  S.  WOODMAN,  M.D.,  816  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

School  of  Medicine Instructor  in  Histology 
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Organized  in  1873 


CALENDAR,  1914-1915 

Commencement  of  the  College  Year Wednesday,  June  3,  1914 

Entrance  Examinations:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day, June  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  1914 


SUMMER   VACATION 

Entrance  Examinations:  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, September  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  1914 

Opening  Day,  Registration Thursday,  Sept.  17,  1914 

Registration  in  Courses  for  Teachers Saturday,  Sept.  26,  1914 

Special  Examinations Friday,  Nov.  13,  1914 

Christmas  Recess  begins Wednesday,  Dec.  23,  1914 

Exercises  resumed Tuesday,  Jan.  5,  191 5 

First  Semester  Examinations January  18-26,  1915 


MID-YEAR  RECESS 

Registration  Day,  Second  Semester Thursday,  Feb.  4,  1915 

Registration  for  Teachers'  Courses Saturday,  Feb.  6,  1915 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Wednesday,  Feb.  10,  191 5 

Special  Examinations Friday,  Mar.  12,  1915 

Easter  Recess April  1-7,  1915 

Second  Semester  Examinations May  17-26,  191 5 

Commencement  Day Wednesday,  June  2,  1915 

Entrance  Examinations  (1915):  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  May  31,  June  1,  3,  4,  5,  1915 

Holidays:  Columbus  Day  (October  12);  Thanksgiving  Recess,  from 
I  P.  M.  Wednesday  through  the  week;  Washington's  Birthday  (Feb- 
ruary 22);  Patriots'  Day  (April  19);  and  Memorial  Day  (May  30). 
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LEMUEL   HERBERT   MURLIN,   LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM   MARSHALL  WARREN,   Ph.D. 

DEAN    AND   PROFESSOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

AUGUSTUS   H.   BUCK,   A.M. 

PROFESSOR   EMERITUS   OF   GREEK 

JUDSON   B.  COIT,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   MATHEMATICS   AND   ASTRONOMY 

JAMES  GEDDES,   Jr.,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

MARSHALL  LIVINGSTON   PERRIN,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   SANSKRIT 

JOSEPH   R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF   GREEK 
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PROFESSOR   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE 
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PROFESSOR   OF   GREEK 

ROBERT  E.   BRUCE,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   MATHEMATICS 
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JOHN   P.   MARSHALL 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE   HISTORY   AND   THEORY   OF    MUSIC 

DONALD   CAMERON,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LATIN 

BENJAMIN   W.  Van  RIPER,   Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

SAMUEL   MONTEFIORE  WAXMAN,   Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR   OF   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

JOSEPH   H.   HILL 

ACTING  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

HELEN   LOUISE   BLACKWELL 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   GYMNASTICS 

GEORGE   HOWARD   FALL,   LL.B.,   Ph.D. 

LECTURER   ON   POLITICAL   AND   JURAL   INSTITUTIONS 

WARREN   ORTMAN   AULT,   A.M. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   HISTORY 

FRANK  LAUREN   HITCHCOCK,   Ph.D. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   MATHEMATICS 

GEORGE   B.   EMERSON,   B.P.E. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN    GYMNASTICS 

LESTER   RAYMOND   TALBOT,   A.M. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   FRENCH 

ROYAL  M.  FRYE,  A.M. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  PHYSICS 

BRENTON   REID   LUTZ,   S.B. 

JACOB     SLEEPER     FELLOW     AND     INSTRUCTOR     IN     BIOLOGY 


MARCUS   D.   BUELL,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   NEW  TESTAMENT   STUDIES 

ALBERT   C.   KNUDSON,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   SEMITIC   LANGUAGES 

GEORGE   CROFT   CELL,   Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY 


HOMER  ALBERS,   A.M.,   LL.B. 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW  AND  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

FRANK  L.   SIMPSON,   LL.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LAW 
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CHANDLER  MASON  WOOD,  A.M.,  J.M. 

PROFESSOR    OF   LAW 

HAROLD   M.   BOWMAN,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 

PROFESSOR    OF  LAW 

JAMES   F.   COLBY,   A.M.,   LL.D. 

LECTURER   IN  LAW 

JOHN  F.MILLER,   LL.B. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

HAROLD  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ECONOMICS 

GEORGE  WILSON  MACDOW,  M.C.S. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  ACCOUNTING 


JUDSON   B.   COIT,   Ph.D. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OBSERVATORY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,   Ph.D.,M.D. 

DIRECTOR   OF   GYMNASTICS  FOR   MEN 

HELEN  LOUISE   BLACKWELL 

DIRECTOR   OF   GYMNASTICS   FOR   WOMEN 

MARION   ELIZABETH   WEST,  A.B. 

SECRETARY   TO   THE   DEAN 

LESTER   RAYMOND  TALBOT,  A.M. 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY 

MABEL  FLORA  BARNUM,  A.B.,  S.B. 

LIBRARIAN 

MARY  ALICE  EMERSON,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT   IN   ENGLISH 

HELEN  B.  MacNEIL 

ASSISTANT  IN  THE  DEAN'S  OFFICE 

SENIOR  PROCTORS 
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NORMAN   TAYLOR  THOMAS 
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KATHERINE   BACON 
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ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   FACULTY 
Secretary,  Professor  Bruce. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Professor  Cameron. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  commit- 
tees. 

Admission.  Dean  Warren,  Chairman;  Professors  Coit,  Geddes, 
Taylor,  Newell,  and  Rice. 

Athletics.  Professor  Weysse,  Chairman;  Professors  Coit  and 
Kent,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

Courses  of  Study.  Professor  Coit,  Chairman;  Dean  Warren, 
Professors  Baldwin,  Weysse,  and  Rice. 

Discipline.  Dean  Warren,  Chairman;  Professors  Aurelio  and 
Cameron. 

Library.  Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Professors  Perrin, 
Taylor,  and  Newell,  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

Major  and  Minor  Work.  Professor  Bruce,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sors Kent  and  Aurelio. 

Official  Publications.  Professor  Taylor,  Chairman;  Dean 
Warren  and  Professor  Sharp. 

Registration.  Professor  Coit,  Chairman;  Professor  Bruce 
and  Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

Scholarship.  Professor  Perrin,  Chairman;  Professors  Black, 
Sharp,  Aurelio,  and  Cameron;  Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

Students'  Activities.  Professor  Black,  Chairman;  Dean 
Warren,  Professors  Baldwin,  Newell,  Bruce,  and  Marshall. 

Courses  for  Teachers.  Professor  Rice,  Chairman;  Professors 
Black,  Weysse,  Sharp,  Marshall,  Assistant  Professors  Van  Riper 
and  Waxman,  and  Acting  Professor  H*ll. 
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ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  by  certificate,  by  examinations,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both  methods. 

Teachers  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  under 
the  provisions  stated  on  page  87. 

Students  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing.     See  page  45. 

Qualified  candidates  wishing  to  pursue  particular  sub- 
jects may  be  admitted  as  special  students.     See  page  45. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  other  Departments  of  Boston  University.     See  page  47. 

Teachers  and  other  qualified  students  wishing  enrolment 
in  the  Saturday  and  Late  Afternoon  Courses  are  referred 
to  pages  46  and  87. 

Methods  of  Admission 

I.  Admission  by  Certificate.  Entrance  certificates,  ad- 
mitting students  on  probation  for  one  semester,  will  be 
accepted  from  accredited  schools.  The  certificates  must  be 
filled  out  upon  blank  forms  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  may  be  signed  only  by  the 
principal  of  an  accredited  school.  They  are  valid  for  but 
one  year  after  the  candidate  leaves  the  accredited  school. 
Valid  certificates  exempt  the  candidate  from  entrance  exam- 
ination in  the  subjects  they  cover.  Partial  certificates  will 
be  accepted;  such  certificates  must  cover  at  least  eight  of 
the  subjects  or  subdivisions  in  which  entrance  credit  is 
sought;  the  candidate  must  gain  credit  in  his  remaining 
subjects  by  examination.  See  Admission  by  Certificate 
and  Examination,  page  32. 

Within  New  England,  accredited  schools  are  those  ap- 
proved by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board.  Applications  for  the  Board's  approval  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Professor  Frank  W. 
Nicolson,  Middletown,  Conn.,  before  April  1  of  the  aca- 
demic year  preceding  that  for  which  the  privilege  of  certifi- 
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cation  is  desired.  Outside  of  New  England,  accredited 
schools  are  those  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  this  college; 
applications  for  such  approval  should  be  made  to  the  Dean. 

II.  Admission  by  Examination.  Entrance  examinations 
in  specified  subjects  are  held  at  the  College  Building,  corner 
of  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  Boston,  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember on  the  dates  given  below.  In  June  simultaneous 
examinations,  under  the  charge  of  duly  appointed  exami- 
ners, may  be  held  in  other  places  than  Boston.  Principals 
desiring  this  accommodation  are  requested  to  address  the 
Dean  of  the  College  before  May  15,  specifying  the  subjects 
and  the  number  of  examination  papers  needed  in  each. 

Boston  University  accepts  applicable  credits  earned  in 
the  examinations  conducted  at  various  points  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  Applications  for  the 
Board's  next  examinations  in  New  England  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  Post  Office  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
upon  blanks  to  be  obtained  in  advance.  Applications  must 
be  received  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  June  2,  19 14. 

III.  Admission  by  Certificate  and  Examination. 
Candidates  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  in  part  by 
certificate  and  in  remaining  part  by  examinations,  pro- 
vided the  certificate  gives  credit  in  eight  of  the  fifteen  sub- 
jects requisite. 

Definition  of  Subjects 

The  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  admission  may  ob- 
tain credit,  either  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  are  these : 

Algebra. — Algebra  i,  Elementary.  Including  Radical  Forms,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  Rational  Exponents,  Quadratic  Equations  with  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities,  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  expo- 
nents, Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progressions. 

Algebra  2,  Advanced.  Including  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Complex  Numbers,  Determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders, 
with  the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  simultaneous  equations, 
Theory  of  Equations  sufficient  to  include  Descartes's  Rule  of  Signs  and 
Horner's  Method. 
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Chemistry. — An  elementary  course  including  laboratory  work  and 
requiring  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  exercises  a  week  for  one 
year.  The  candidate's  notebook  of  laboratory  work,  indorsed  by  the 
teacher,  must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

English. — No  candidate  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in  point  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  English. 

The  examinations  in  English  are  based  on  the  following  rcommenda- 
tions  adopted  February  22,  1909,  by  the  National  Conference  on  Uni- 
form Entrance  Requirements  in  English : 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of  correct 
and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  first  object  requires  in- 
struction in  grammar  and  composition.  English  grammar  should  ordi- 
narily be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and 
grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with 
all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  com- 
position governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  including  letter-writing,  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  writ- 
ten, should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period.  Written 
exercises  may  well  comprise  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition 
and  argument  based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects 
for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal, experience,  general 
knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading 
in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composition 
should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to 
cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his  recitations 
and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature. — The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of 
books,  headed  respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be 
framed  a  progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  con- 
nection with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud 
and  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  He  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works 
he  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

For  1914 

1 .  Reading. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.     He 
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should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed 
upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of 
what  he  reads. 

The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  which  at  least  ten  units*  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group: 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's 
Mneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  .-Eneid  should  be  read  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish translations. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius 
Ccesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;   Hawthorne's 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield  or 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  The  History  of  Henry  Es- 
mond; Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Steven- 
son's Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed); 
Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings;  Thackeray's  The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  last  Public  Ad- 
dress, and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate;  Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden,  or 
Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the 
addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  The  Golden  Treasury  {First  Series),  Books  II  and  III, 
with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted 
Village;  Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  I V,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's 
The  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to 

♦Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  The  Raven,  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Macaulay's 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My 
Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City. 

2.  Study. — This  part  of  the  requirement  continues  the  student's 
earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this 
close  reading  are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an 
essay:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
Comus;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration; 
either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination. — However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will 
be  considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in 
accordance  with  the  olan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  Read- 
ing; and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler 
principles  of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn 
from  the  student's  general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the  books 
prescribed  for  reading,  the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may 
choose  out  of  a  considerable  number.  The  topics  will  involve  such 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  plot,  character  development,  and  other 
qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as  may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and 
girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  candidate  may  be  questioned  upon 
the  practical  essentials,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence, 
the  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence  reasonably  difficult,  and  good 
usages  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and 
those  books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  Study.  The  test  in  composi- 
tion will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  sev- 
eral paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed 
for  Study,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal 
knowledge  and  experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose 
the  examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from 
which  the  candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the 
books  prescribed  for  study  will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content, 
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form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and 
allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may 
also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and 
the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

For  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command 
of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read 
with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  first  object  requires  instruction  in 
grammar  and  composition.  English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  re- 
viewed in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical 
accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  written 
work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  composition 
governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as 
well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period. 
Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter- writing,  narration,  descrip- 
tion, and  easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects 
for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general 
knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading 
in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in  language  and  composition 
should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to 
cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his  recitations 
and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature. — The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of 
books,  headed  respectively  Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be 
framed  a  progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  con- 
nection with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud 
and  be  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  pas- 
sages both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he 
is  further  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  reads  and  with  their  place  in 
literary  history. 

I.  Reading. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens. 
He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so 
fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm 
of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  read- 
ing are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least 
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two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testament,  comprising 
at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI, 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  the  Mneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and 
/Eneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence.  For  any  selections  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any 
other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare. — A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
King  John,  Richard  II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar* 
Macbeth,*  Hamlet* 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction. — Malory,  Morte  d 'Arthur  (about  100 
pp.);  Bunyan,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
(voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Part  I;  Goldsmith,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Frances  Burney,  Evelina; 
Scott's  novels,  any  one;  Jane  Austen's  novels,  any  one;  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Castle  Rackrent  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens's  novels,  any  one;  Thack- 
eray's novels,  any  one;  George  Eliot's  novels,  any  one;  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  Hoi  or  Hereward,  the  Wake;  Reade, 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae;  Cooper's  novels,  any  one;  Poe,  Selected  Tales; 
Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or  Twice-  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse;  a  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc. — Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selections  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
(about  200  pages) ;  Boswell,  selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about 
200  pages);  Franklin,  Autobiography;  Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch 
Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson; 
Lamb,  selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages);  Lockhart, 
selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages) ;  Thackeray,  lectures 
on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorists;  Macaulay,  any 
one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addi- 
son, Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arblay;  Trevelyan,  selec- 
tions from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages) ;  Ruskin,  Sesame  and 
Lilies  or  Selections  (about  1 50  pages) ;  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast; 
Lincoln,  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches 

*  If  not  chosen  under  2.  Study. 
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in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  the 
Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of 
Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden;  Lowell,  Se- 
lected Essays  (about  150  pages);  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Stevenson,  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Huxley, 
Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses 
on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece 
of  Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt, 
Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard 
writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry. — Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books 
II  and  ///,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
and  Burns;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with 
special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen 
under 2.  Study);  Goldsmith,  The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village; 
Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads, 
as,  for  example,  some  Robin  Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King 
Estmere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads;  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Chistabel, 
and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion;  Macau  lay, 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry; 
Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader, 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "  De 
Gustibus — ",  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The 
Forsaken  Merman;  selections  from  American  Poetry,  with  special 
attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

2 .  Study. — This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are 
arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be 
made. 

Group  I.  Drama. — Shakespeare,  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry. — Milton,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus 
or  Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  A  rthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley 
in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 
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Group  III.  Oratory. — Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America; 
Macaulay's  two  Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper 
Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays. — Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from 
Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson,  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. — However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will 
be  considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling, 
or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be 
on  grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction 
of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those 
good  usages  of  modern  English  which  one  should  know  in  distinction 
from  current  errors.  The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one 
or  more  essays  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the 
subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other 
studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart 
from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several  sub- 
jects, perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  his  own 
selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred 
words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

(a)  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  1.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

(b)  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of 
questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities 
of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of 
the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to 
which  they  belong. 

French. — 1.  Elementary.     2.  Advanced. 
For  fuller  definition,  see  German. 

Geometry. — Geometry  i.  Plane.  Including  the  general  properties 
of  plane  rectilinear  figures,  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles, 
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similar  polygons,  areas,  regular  polygons,  and  the  measurement  of  the 
circle.     Numerous  original  exercises. 

Geometry  2.  Solid.  Including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in 
space,  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders, 
and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle.  Numerous  original 
exercises. 

Students  planning  special  work  in  Physics  are  advised  to  present 
Geometry  2  in  entrance,  as  thereby  they  may  pursue  simultaneously 
courses  otherwise  to  be  taken  consecutively. 

German. — 1.  Elementary.     2.  Advanced. 

In  both  Elementary  French  and  Elementary  German,  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  grammatical  forms  and  construction  is  expected;  also 
ability  to  translate  simple  prose  and  to  compose  in  the  language  simple 
sentences  based  upon  the  matter  read. 

In  Advanced  French  and  Advanced  German,  the  requirements  in- 
clude: 

1.  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar;  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
accidence;   familiarity  with  the  syntax  of  the  language. 

2.  Ability  to  translate  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty — to  be  acquired 
by  reading  at  least  400  pages  additional  to  the  elementary  require- 
ment. 

3.  Ability  to  write  in  the  language  a  short  theme  based  upon  one  of 
the  stories  read;   and  to  write  fluently  from  dictation. 

From  the  beginning  the  student  should  be  trained  to  translate  into 
the  foreign  languages,  both  in  writing  and  orally,  passages  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

Greek. — 1.  The  translation  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon  at  sight 
(suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis). 

2.  The  translation  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad  at  sight,  with  a 
supplied  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words.  (Suited  to  the  proficiency 
of  those  who  have  read  the  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad.) 

3.  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

History. —  1.  Greek;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  Botsford's  History  of 
Greece. 

2.  Roman;  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  Botsford's  History  of  Rome,  Chapters  I-XI. 

3.  English;  a  course  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

4.  American;  as  English. 
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Latin. — 1.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War.  Authors  recommended  are  Caesar,  Nepos,  Eutropius,  Aulus 
Gellius. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  six  orations  of  Cicero.  Authors  recommended 
are  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  JEneid.  Authors 
recommended  are  Vergil  and  Ovid. 

4.  The  translation  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  at  sight. 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  nar- 
rative. 

6.  Reading  of  Latin  not  included  in  Latin  1-5,  at  least  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year;  and  Latin  Prose  composition  not  included  in  prep- 
aration for  Latin  5,  at  least  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year.  The  ordi- 
nary four-year  course  in  Latin  does  not  prepare  the  student  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  with  the  first  lessons 
containing  Latin  sentences,  and  should  continue  throughout  the  course. 
From  the  outset  the  student  should  be  trained  to  take  in  the  meaning 
of  each  word, — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence, — with  full 
appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  is  shown 
by  what  has  preceded  and  by  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word 
itself.  The  translation,  however,  should  be  neither  a  mechanical  meta- 
phrase, nor  a  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning,  when  gathered  as 
described  above,  should  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English.  The 
habit  of  accurate  reading  in  the  original  order  of  the  words  should  be 
cultivated  as  the  best  preparation  for  all  translating. 

The  school  work  in  Latin  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing 
from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning 
suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  useful,  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  systematic  work  in  composition 
during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors 
already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Music. — 1.  Harmony. 

A.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects: 

Notation,  clefs,  signatures,  intervals,  and  scales.  Triads.  Rules  of 
chord  connections;  open  and  close  harmony.  Inversions  of  triads; 
principles  of  doubling  voices  in  chords.     Dominant  seventh  chords. 

B.  The  ability  to  harmonize  figured  basses  in  which  all  triads  and 
dominant  seventh  chords  are  to  be  employed. 

C.  The  ability  to  play  chorals  and  moderately  difficult  pieces  on  the 
piano. 
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2.  Counterpoint. 

A.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  orders  of  counterpoint  in 
two,  three,  and  four  voices;  double  counterpoint;  imitative  counter- 
point. 

B.  Ability  to  harmonize  melodies  and  chorals  with  free  use  of  passing 
notes. 

C.  Ability  to  analyze  the  two-part  inventions  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

Physics. — An  elementary  course,  including  laboratory  work  and  re- 
quiring the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  exercises  a  week  for  one 
year.  The  candidate's  notebook  of  laboratory  work,  indorsed  by  the 
teacher,  must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

Trigonometry. — Including  the  proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  the 
transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions,  the  solution  of  trigonomet- 
ric equations,  the  logarithmic  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles; 
practical  applications. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  that  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
must  meet  certain  requirements  by  certificate,  by  exami- 
nation, or  by  both.  The  requirements  are  based  upon  the 
student's  preparatory  course  and  upon  the  college  degree 
sought.  The  College  offers  three  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.B.),  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  (S.B.).  The  subjects  in  which  a  candidate  must 
be  certified  or  pass  examinations  are  accordingly  divided 
into  three  groups. 

The  numerals  after  the  names  of  subjects  refer  to  the  subdivisions  of 
the  subjects  as  numbered  and  described  on  the  pages  immediately  pre- 
ceding.    Thus  Latin,  I  (see  page  17),  is  Caesar;  Latin,  2,  is  Cicero. 

The  number  of  optional  subjects  required  of  a  candidate  entering 
from  a  school  in  which  five  hours  a  week  are  given  to  each  preparatory 
subject  offered  will  be  determined  in  each  case  upon  his  presenting  to 
the  Dean  a  complete  official  transcript  of  record,  showing  subjects, 
periods,  and  grades. 

I.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

(A.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  Geometry,  1. 

English,  1,  2.  History,  1,  2. 

French,  1,  or  German,  1.*  Latin,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

*  A  candidate  offering  Greek,  1,  2,  3,  may  substitute  for  French,  1,  or  German,  1,  a 
fourth  optional  point. 
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Optional  Subjects 

In  addition  to  credit  in  the  preceding  required  subjects,  the  candi- 
date must  obtain  credit  in  three  of  the  subjects  following. 

Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject.  Thus  Greek,  1,  2, 
3,  would  be  counted  three  subjects. 

Algebra,  2.  Geometry,  2.  History,  3,  4. 

Chemistry.  German,  1.  Latin,  6. 

French,  1.  German,  2.]'  Music,  1,  2. 

French,  2.*  Greek,  1,  2,  3.  Physics. 

*  Includes  French,  i;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  French,  i,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

flncludes  German,  i;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  German,  i,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

II.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  (Litt.B.): 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  Geometry,  1. 

Chemistry  or  Physics.  History  (any  two),  1,  2,  3,  4. 

English,  1,  2.  Latin,  1,  2,  3. 

French,  1,  or  German,  1. 

Optional  Subjects 

Four  subjects  required  besides  the  preceding. 
Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject. 

Chemistry.||  German,  1.  Latin,  4,  5,  6. 

French,  1.  German,  2.f  Music,  1,  2. 

French,  2.*  History,  1,  2,  3,  44  Physics. || 

*  Includes  French,  i;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  French,  i,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

flncludes  German,  i;  and  may  count  as  two  subjects  when  German,  i,  is  not  offered 
as  a  required  subject. 

JExcluding  the  two  subdivisions  offered  as  required  history. 
1 1  If  not  offered  as  a  required  subject. 

III.  For  candidates  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  (S.B.) : 

Required  Subjects 

Algebra,  1.  German,  1. 

Chemistry  or  Physics.  French,  2,  or  German,  2.* 

English,  1,  2.  History,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

French,  1.  Latin,  i.f 

Geometry,  1. 

♦Including  respectively  French,  1,  and  German,  1. 

fRequired  only  of  candidates  for  the  combined  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  S.B 
and  M.D. 
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Optional  Subjects 

Three  subjects  required  besides  the  preceding. 
Each  numbered  subdivision  counts  as  one  subject. 

Algebra,  2.  Latin,  if,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Chemistry .f  Music,  1,  2. 

French,  2,  or  German,  2*  Physics.f 

Geometry,  2.  Trigonometry. 

Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

*  Including  respectively  French,  1,  and  German,  1,  and  counting  therefore  as  one  re- 
quired subject  and  one  optional  subject, 
flf  not  offered  as  a  required  subject. 

Examinations 

Entrance  examinations,  satisfactorily  passed,  admit  to 
regular  standing. 

Candidates  may  take  the  entrance  examinations  at  one 
time;  or  in  successive  groups.  Every  candidate  for  pre- 
liminary examination  must  upon  registering  present  from 
his  Principal  or  from  other  proper  authority  a  certificate 
attesting  fitness  in  the  subjects  offered. 

Candidates  that  for  admission  need  credits  by  the  Sep- 
tember entrance  examinations,  should  regard  their  regis- 
tration for  the  work  of  the  first  semester  as  provisional. 

Deficiencies  in  legibility,  spelling,  or  composition  affect 
the  rating  of  papers. 

Specimens  of  entrance  examination  questions  may  be 
procured  from  the  Dean's  office. 

Entrance  examinations  at  the  College  Building,  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  will  be  held  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Monday,  June  1;  also  Friday,  September  11 

8.30.     Registration.  11. 50-12. 50.     Chemistry. 

9-10.     Trigonometry.  1.40-2.40.     Music,  1. 

10.10-11.40.     Algebra,  2.  2.50-3.50.     Music,  2. 

Tuesday,  June  2 ;  also  Saturday,  September  12 

8.40.     Registration.  11. 50-12. 50.     German,  2. 

9-10.     Latin,  4.  1.40-2.40.     Latin,  5. 

10.10-11.40.     Geometry,  2.  2.50-3.50.     Physics. 

4-5.  History,  4. 
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Thursday,  June  4;  also  Monday,  September  14 

8.40.     Registration.  11. 50-12. 50.     German,  1. 

9-10.     Latin,  1.  1.40-2.40.     History,  1. 

10.10-H.40.     Greek,  2.  2.50-3.50.     History,  2. 

4-5.  Latin,  6. 

Friday,  June  5;  also  Tuesday,  September  15 

8.40.     Registration.  11. 50-12. 50.     French,  1. 

9-10.     Latin,  2.  1.40-2.40.     French,  2. 

IO.IO-II.40.     Geometry,  1.  2.50-3.50.     History,  3. 

Saturday,  June  6 ;  also  Wednesday,  September  16 

8.40.     Registration.  10.10-11.40.     Greek,  1,  3. 

9-10.     Latin,  3.  11. 50-1. 20.     Algebra,  1. 

2-4.     English,  1,  2. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  from  other  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  may  be  admitted  upon  presenting  in  advance 
of  registration  (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal;  (2) 
an  official  transcript  of  credits,  with  specification  of  courses, 
hours,  and  grades;  (3)  an  official  statement  of  entrance 
credits  and  conditions;  (4)  a  contemporary  circular  of  the 
institution  previously  attended.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

A  limited  number  of  special  students  may  be  admitted 
to  instruction  in  the  College,  under  the  following  regula- 
tions: 

1 .  The  candidate  shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

2.  A  candidate  desiring  to  pursue  studies  begun  in  prep- 
aratory schools  shall  pass  examination  in  these  studies  or 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  proficiency.  If  he  de- 
sires to  enter  advanced  classes  in  these  studies,  or  to  take 
up  subjects  begun  in  college,  he  shall  satisfy  the  appropriate 
instructors  as  to  his  qualifications.     Before  registration  day 
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every  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Dean  for  approval  a 
complete  transcript  of  preparatory  record. 

3.  To  continue  work  in  any  department,  the  special  stu- 
dent must  attain  a  grade  of  scholarship  distinctly  higher 
than  the  minimum  permissible  for  regular  students. 

4.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a  special 
student  to  withdraw  at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence  or 
for  incompetency. 

5.  In  all  respects  special  students  shall  be  amenable  to 
the  rules  for  regular  students. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  under  these  provisions  are  re- 
quested to  present  their  credentials  to  the  Dean  at  least  one 
week  before  the  opening  day  of  the  semester. 

Admission  of  Teachers 

Teachers  who  have  taught  less  than  three  years  must 
meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  for  the  degrees 
sought.  In  the  case  of  other  teachers,  applications  will  be 
considered  individually,  and  substantial  equivalents  may  be 
accepted.  See  page  87.  For  the  promotion  of  such  stu- 
dents to  degrees  see  page  88. 

REGISTRATION  AND   CLASS   EXERCISES 

Assignment  to  Advisers 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  in  each  following  se- 
mester, students  primarily  enrolled  in  the  College,  except 
those  registered  in  the  Saturday  and  Late  Afternoon  Courses 
are  assigned  to  members  of  the  Faculty  for  advice  in  choice 
of  studies  and  in  other  matters  of  strictly  collegiate  interest. 
These  assignments  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board. 

Registration  and  Enrolment 

On  the  first  day  of  each  semester,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  twelve-thirty  or  one-thirty  and  four,  students  must 
register  for  the  courses  they  intend  to  pursue.  With  the 
course  cards  each  student  must  present  a  registration  card 
indorsed  by  his  official  adviser  and  also  a  card  showing  that 
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he  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  Treasurer's  office.  After 
this  registration  no  changes  will  be  allowed  without  consent 
of  the  Faculty;  requests  for  such  consent  must  be  made  in 
the  prescribed  form  of  petition,  indorsed  by  the  instructors 
of  the  courses  involved,  and  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Registration.  The  selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Faculty,  and  must  not  involve  any  conflict 
of  hours. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3  is  required  of  each  student  who 
registers  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  times  other  than 
those  specified.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Registration, 
may  grant,  during  the  last  hour  of  the  registration  period , 
the  privilege  of  registering  provisionally  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  registration  is  to  be  completed  later. 

Unless  authorized  by  the  Faculty,  students  are  not  permit- 
ted to  register  in  any  semester  for  courses  amounting  to 
more  than  eighteen  credit  hours. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Theology  may  be 
admitted  to  courses  in  the  College  by  presenting  specific 
recommendation  in  each  semester  from  the  Faculty  or  Dean 
of  the  School.  As  a  condition  of  subsequent  recommenda- 
tion, they  must  complete  all  courses  in  due  form;  or,  in  the 
event  of  withdrawal,  give  written  notice  to  the  instructors 
concerned,  and  to  the  Dean's  Secretary.  To  avoid  unfavor- 
able report  to  the  Dean  of  their  own  Department,  they 
must  maintain  a  semester  rank  averaging  at  least  the  grade 
F  (fair).  They  are  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning regular  students. 

Students  in  the  Law  School,  if  certified  by  the  Dean  of 
that  School  as  regular  in  their  standing  and  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  work  contemplated,  may  be  admitted  without 
extra  charge  to  the  following  courses  in  the  College:  All 
those  in  Economics,  Social  Science,  and  History;  Course 
XIV,  2,  Logic;  XVII,  1,  2,  3,  4,  Elocution  and  Public  Speak- 
ing. Such  students  are  amenable  to  all  the  regulations  of 
the  College,  and  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time  if 
their  work  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
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Students  enrolled  in  more  than  one  Department  of  the 
University  will  be  ranked  and  charged  according  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  Department  in  which  they  receive  the  major 
part  of  their  instruction. 

Resident  graduates  in  Theology  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Theology  as  well  as  undergraduates  may  be  admitted  to 
instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  extra 
charge,  provided  they  are  individually  recommended,  in 
each  semester,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

Class  Exercises 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  so  arranged  that  students 
living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad 
lines  may  attend  conveniently.  There  are  no  exercises  for 
regular  students  upon  Saturday. 

The  College  Horarium  shows  the  arrangement  of  classes 
by  day  and  hour;  it  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
arranged  in  eighteen  groups: 
I.     Astronomy. 
II.     Biology. 

III.  Chemistry. 

IV.  Economics  and  Social  Science. 

V.  Education  and  School  Administration. 

VI.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

VII.  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature. 

VIII.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IX.  History. 

X.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

XI.  Mathematics. 

XII.  Music. 

XIII.  Oriental  Languages. 

XIV.  Philosophy. 

XV.  Physical  Instruction. 

XVI.  Physics. 

XVII.  Public  Speaking. 

XVIII.  Romance  Languages  and  Literature. 
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In  the  following  schedule,  the  numeral  before  the  name 
of  a  course  gives  the  number  of  the  course  under  the  group ; 
the  final  numeral  denotes  the  number  of  class  exercises  a 
week.  In  general,  continuous  courses  are  consecutively 
numbered;  thus  I,  I,  is  continued  in  I,  2.  Starred  courses 
will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915 ;  in  most  cases  such  omissions 
are  of  courses  given  in  alternate  years. 

I.     ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Coit 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  main  topics  of  Astronomy  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  suited  to  non-mathematical  students.  Not  open  to 
first-year  students  save  by  consent  of  the  instructor.     1. 

3.  General  Astronomy.  Textbook  and  lectures.  Free  use  is  made 
of  the  Observatory,  and  the  students  are  directed  in  laboratory  work. 
Presupposes  Course  XI,  4.     2. 

5.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Transformation  of  coordinates, 
correction  of  observations,  time  determination,  and  allied  topics.  The 
theoretical  investigations  in  Courses  5  and  6  are  supplemented  by 
practice  in  computation.     Presupposes  Courses  XI,  6  and  12.     3. 

7.  Astronomical   Observations,   Reductions,   and   Discussions. 

Open  to  properly  qualified  students.  The  character  of  the  work  and 
the  credit  allowed  will  be  arranged  in  advance  with  the  members  of  the 
class  individually. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.     Continues  Course  1.     1. 

Courses  1  and  2  will  count  as  Science  required  for  a  degree  only  when 
both  are  taken  the  same  academic  year. 

4.  General  Astronomy.     Continues  Course  3.     2. 

6.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Continues  Course  5.  Reduction  of 
star  places,  eclipses,  attraction  of  spheres  and  other  problems  in  gravi- 
tation.    3. 

8.  Astronomical  Observations.     Continues  Course  7. 

The  privileges  of  the  Observatory  are  enjoyed  by  the  students  of 
Descriptive  and  General  Astronomy  in  connection  with  the  classroom 
work.     Students  in   Mathematical  Astronomy  receive  instruction  in 
making  and  reducing  observations. 
4 
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II.     BIOLOGY 

Professor  Weysse  and  Mr.  Lutz 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

In  all  courses  in  the  Biological  Department  except  1  and  2  the  number 
of  laboratory  hours  indicated  should  be  regarded  as  minimal,  since  stu- 
dents may  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  required 
time  in  order  to  complete  the  assigned  work.  Students  intending  to 
teach  Biology  or  to  enter  a  medical  school  are  advised  to  elect  General 
Physics  and  General  Chemistry  early  in  their  college  course,  if  they 
have  not  studied  these  subjects,  and  to  begin  their  biological  courses  in 
the  Sophomore  year.  Of  such  students,  those  who  are  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  or  Litt.B.  may  consult  with  advantage  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Biology. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  Zoology,  including  the  general  principles  of  Biology.  An  introduc- 
tory course  not  requiring  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  giving 
a  general  survey  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  with  some  consideration 
of  theoretical  biology.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.     3.     Professor  Weysse  and  assistants. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates.  Presupposes 
Course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods 
each  week,  involving  the  study  and  dissection  of  selected  types.  5 
(credit  4).     Professor  Weysse. 

5.  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  mi- 
nute structure  of  the  higher  plants.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or 
their  equivalent.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
3  (credit  2).    Professor  Weysse. 

7.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  An  advanced  course  which  may  be 
taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  single  species  of  the 
Mammalia  is  dissected  in  great  detail.  Primarily  for  seniors  and  grad- 
uate students.  One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  periods  each  week.  7 
(credit  4).     Professor  Weysse. 

II.  Biological  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  biological 
journals,  with  reports.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  and  may  be  taken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     1.     Professor  Weysse. 

21.  Research  in  Animal  Morphology.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  course  involves  laboratory  work,  extensive  reading,  and 
frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  required.  The  credit  is  arranged  in  advance 
with  the  members  of  the  class  individually.     Professor  Weysse. 
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23.  Research  in  Experimental  Physiology.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.  Laboratory  work,  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor. All  arrangements  for  work  in  this  course  must  be  made  with 
the  instructor  in  advance.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man is  required.  The  number  of  students  that  can  be  accommodated 
is  limited.     Professor  Weysse. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Botany ;  an  elementary  course.  A  general  survey  of  the  entire  plant 
kingdom,  with  the  more  essential  features  of  the  classification,  structure, 
reproduction,  ecology,  and  distribution  of  plants.  One  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  period  each  week.     2.     Professor  Weysse  and  assistants. 

4.     Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrates. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  with  dissection  of  selected  vertebrate 
types.  Presupposes  Course  3.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory 
periods  each  week.     5  (credit  4.)    Professor  Weysse. 

6.  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  general  principles  of  health.  Open 
to  all  students  except  Freshmen  and  other  first-year  students.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.     2.     Professor  Weysse. 

8.  Comparative  Histology.  The  lectures  in  this  course  deal  chiefly 
with  the  minute  structure  of  the  organs  of  the  Mammalia;  and  the 
laboratory  work,  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  tissues  and  the  histol- 
ogy of  the  organs  of  various  animals.  Presupposes  Course  1.  One 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  3  (credit  2). 
Professor  Weysse. 

10.  Comparative  Embryology.  Lectures  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  embryology  and  with  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  Vertebrates.  Laboratory  work  illustrative  of  the  lectures.  This 
course  and  the  course  in  Comparative  Histology  are  given  in  alternate 
years.  Presupposes  Courses  1,  3,  4.  One  lecture  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week.     3  (credit  2).     Mr.  Lutz. 

12.  Biological  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  biological 
journals,  with  reports.  Presupposes  Courses  3  and  4,  and  may  be  taken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Course  9  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
1.    Professor  Weysse. 

22.  Research  in  Animal  Morphology.  Primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  course  involves  laboratory  work,  extensive  reading,  and 
frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  required.  The  credit  is  arranged  in  advance 
with  the  members  of  the  class  individually.     Professor  Weysse. 

24.  Research  in  Experimental  Physiology.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.     Laboratory  work  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  in- 
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structor.  All  arrangements  for  work  in  this  course  must  be  made  with 
the  instructor  in  advance.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man is  required.  The  number  of  students  that  can  be  accommodated 
is  limited.     Professor  Weysse. 


30.  Delineation.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  drawingand  painting,  the 
principles  of  delineation,  color,  and  chiaroscuro,  and  the  elements  of  per- 
spective, with  practice  in  drawing  and  optional  work  in  water  colors. 
Advised  for  students  in  Science.  One  lecture  and  two  practice  hours 
each  week.     3  (credit  2).     Professor  Weysse. 

32.  Delineation.  Lectures  on  pure  design,  color  scales  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  pictures,  with  practice  upon  assigned  problems.  Con- 
tinues and  presupposes  Course  30.  Juniors  and  Seniors  may  elect 
Courses  30  and  32  simultaneously.  3  (credit  2).  Professor  Weysse. 
Courses  30  and  32  are  not  counted  as  Science  required  for  a  degree. 
BOTANY— See  BIOLOGY 


III.     CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Newell 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  19 14-19 15. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Chemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  important  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds.  Lectures,  recitations,  problems,  and  lab- 
oratory work.     5  (credit  4). 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  systematic  examination  of  the  important 
metals  and  acids.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.     3  (credit  2). 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  study  of  the  important 
carbon  compounds.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Supplementary  laboratory  work  is  provided 
by  Course  12.     2. 

7.  *History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  essays.  Open 
to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  Not  counted  as 
Science  or  History  required  for  a  degree.     1. 

9.     *Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.     An  extension  of  Courses  1  and 

2.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading  devoted  to  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  selected  set  of 
exact  experiments.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2, 
or  who  are  judged  by  the  instructor  to  be  qualified.     3  (credit  2). 
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13.     Quantitative  Analysis.     A  systematic  application  of  the  general 

principles  of  quantitative  analysis  as  illustrated  by  the  important  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  processes.  Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9, 
and  10.     3  (credit  i§). 


21.  *Geology.  Advised  prerequisites:  XVI,  x,  and  III,  1,  which  may 
be  taken  simultaneously.     3. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.     General  Chemistry.     Continues  Course  1.     5  (credit  4). 

4.     Qualitative  Analysis.     Continues  Course  3.     3  (credit  2). 

6.     Organic  Chemistry.     Continues  Course  5.     2. 

8.  Chemical  Conferences.  Assigned  reading  in  current  chemical 
journals.  Reports  by  students  on  special  topics.  Presupposes  Courses 
1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Not  counted  as  Science  required  for  a 
degree.     1 . 

10.  *Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Continues  Course  9.  3 
(credit  2). 

12.  *Organic  Laboratory  Work.  A  course  in  the  detection,  purifica- 
tion, and  preparation  of  typical  organic  compounds.  Presupposes 
Courses  1,  2,  5,  and  6.     6  (credit  3). 

14.     Quantitative  Analysis.    Continues  Course  13.  3  (credit  i|). 


22.     *Geology.     Presupposes  XVI,  1,  and  III,  1  and  21.     3. 
DELINEATION— See    BIOLOGY 
DRAMA— See  GERMAN,  GREEK,  ENGLISH,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

IV.     ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Fall;  Dean  Albers,  Professor 
Wood;  Dr.  Colby;  Associate  Dean  Lord,  Dr.  H.  L.  Perrin, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  MacDow,  and  others. 

Courses  in  this  group  are  not  open  to  first-year  students,  except  by 
consent  of  the  Faculty. 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

The  attention  of  students  looking  forward  to  a  business  career  is  es- 
pecially directed  to  courses  offered  in  this  department.  Such  students 
should  be  cautioned,  however,  against  specializing  unduly  in  their  choice 
of  courses.     A  thorough  training  in  English,  in  the  other  modern  Ian- 
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guages,  and  in  the  natural  sciences  is  to  be  recommended  as  general 
preparation.  Nor  should  the  prospective  business  man  neglect  philoso- 
phy, history,  and  literature;  he  needs  the  broadening  cultural  influence 
of  these  disciplines  to  offset  the  narrowing  and  materializing  influences 
of  business  life.  All  the  courses  in  economics  and  social  science  are  of 
great  value  to  the  student  preparing  for  a  business  career,  both  for  the 
mental  discipline  and  for  the  practical  information  which  they  give. 
In  general,  these  courses  deal  rather  with  the  public  aspects  of  economics 
than  with  the  practical  application  of  economic  principles  to  questions 
of  business  management.  They  give  training  for  citizenship,  not  for 
business  in  the  narrow  sense.  But  such  broad  training  is  indispensable 
for  the  full  equipment  of  the  modern  business  man.  He  needs  a  knowl- 
edge of  economics,  theoretical,  historical,  and  practical,  to  give  him 
an  understanding  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present  and  a  view  of 
the  larger  relations  and  obligations  of  his  position  in  society.  For  stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  business  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  elect,  if 
possible,  all  the  courses  in  economics,  as  well  as  Courses  n  and  12  in 
social  science. 

Certain  courses  in  economics  may  be  designated  as  particularly  useful 
in  preparation  for  business.  Course  1  should  be  taken  first  by  all  students 
electing  work  in  this  department.  This  course  may  be  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  Courses  2,  3,  8,  and  10  are  specially  recommended 
for  their  practical  content;  they  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

Students  wishing  to  elect  courses  with  reference  to  their  value  in  pre- 
paring for  business  are  advised  in  all  cases  to  confer  with  the  head  of  the 
department. 

ECONOMICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Theoretical  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  Analysis  of  the  present  organization  of 
industry  and  survey  of  the  past.  Lectures  and  discussions.  3.  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin. 

3.  Economic  and  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.  A  histori- 
cal course,  describing  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  and  the 
origin  and  effects  of  the  chief  tariff  acts.  Lectures  and  recitations.  2. 
Professor  Baldwin. 

5.  Economic  Seminar.  For  third-  and  fourth-year  students  wishing 
to  do  special  work  in  this  department.  The  object  is  to  aid  advanced 
students  in  conducting  independent  investigations  in  the  field  of  economic 
history  and  theory.  Membership  limited.  Two  hours  biweekly.  I. 
Professor  Baldwin. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  in  applied  political  economy  for 
the  study  of  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Special  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  labor  legislation.  Lectures  and  discussion.  3.  Professor 
Baldwin. 

4.  Historical  Development  of  Economic  Theory.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  with  collateral  reading  in  the 
writings  of  selected  English  economists,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Marshall. 
Lectures  and  reports.     2.  Professor  Baldwin. 

6.  Economic  Seminar.  Continues  Course  5.  1.  Professor 
Baldwin. 

8.  Money  and  Banking.  Principles  and  history,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  problem  of  cur- 
rency reform.     Lectures  and  recitations.     2.  Professor  Baldwin. 

10.  *Public  Finance.  The  sources  of  public  revenue;  the  forms  of 
public  expenditure;  the  management  of  the  public  debt.  Lectures  and 
recitations.     2.  Professor  Baldwin. 

See  also  IX,  7,  a  course  in  English  economic  and  constitutional  history. 


SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

11.  Elements  of  Social  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sociology  and  the  history  of  social  institutions,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  present-day  problems  of  social  reform.  Lectures  and  assigned 
work.    3.  Professor  Baldwin. 

[VII,  15.]  Kulturhistorische  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  Lectures 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  early  Teutonic  civilization.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin. 

[X,  33.]  *The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Romans.  3.  Pro- 
fessor Rice. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

12.  Modern  Socialism.  A  descriptive  and  critical  course  showing 
the  development  of  socialistic  doctrines  and  propaganda.  Lectures  and 
discussions.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

[VIII,  18.]  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.  3.  Professor 
Taylor. 

See  also  VIII,  17,  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics. 
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LAW 

Courses  marked  f  are  open  only  to  those  Seniors  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Law.     See  page  47. 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

21.  Roman  Law.  The  essentials  of  the  legal  system  on  which  the 
codes  of  modern  Europe  are  based.  The  development  of  Roman  law 
from  the  City  to  the  Empire;  comparison  of  the  jus  civile  and  the  jus 
gentium.  Advised  for  students  intending  to  study  law  or  to  teach 
history  and  the  classics.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

23.  History  of  Law.  Rise  and  development  of  the  English  Common 
Law;  equity  jurisdiction;  history  of  law  of  real  property;  influence  of 
the  Roman  Law  upon  English  Law;  adoption  of  Common  Law  in  this 
country.     2. 

25.  International  Law  (Private).  Jurisdiction  over  persons  and 
things  arising  from  matters  involving  domicile  and  taxation;  divorce, 
marriage,  legitimacy,  adoption,  and  guardianship;  property  rights,  in- 
volving the  laws  of  inheritance;  jurisdiction  in  personam,  in  rem,  and 
quasi  in  rem.     2.     Professor  Wood. 

31.  fContracts.  Assent  of  parties;  offer  and  acceptance;  how  con- 
tracts are  made  at  common  law,  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds;  consid- 
eration; different  kinds  of  contracts,  quasi  or  implied  contracts;  entire 
and  divisible;  absolute  and  conditional;  joint  and  several  contracts; 
competency  of  parties;  impossible;  illegality;  construction  of;  consti- 
tutionality and  inviolability;  discharge  and  rescission  of  contracts. 
3.     Dean  Albers. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

20.  *Gonstitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of  General 
Constitutional  History.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

24.  Jurisprudence.  General  conception  of  law  as  protecting  rights 
between  subject  and  subject,  between  State  and  subject,  and  between 
State  and  State.  Private  law,  as  defining  or  creating  rights  and  as  pro- 
tecting rights, — substantive  and  adjective  law.     2.     Dr.  Colby. 

26.  International  Law  (Public).  History  and  nature  of  Interna- 
tional Law;  subjects  of  International  Law.  Rights  and  obligations  con- 
nected with  independence,  with  property,  with  jurisdiction,  equality, 
and  diplomacy.     The  law  of  war  and  neutrality.     2. 

28.  Constitutional  Law.  Legal  nature  of  the  State.  Sovereign 
powers  of  taxation  and  eminent  domain.     Specific  constitutional  limita- 
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tions,  e.g.,  due  process  of  law.  Police  powers  of  the  State.  Public 
utilities  proper  for  the  government  to  furnish.  Powers  of  the  Federal 
government,  e.g.,  interstate  commerce,  etc.  2.  Mr.  Field. 
32.  -[Contracts.  Continues  Course  3.  Dean  Albers. 
34.  tProperty.  Scope  and  terms  of  real  property,  status  of  standing 
timber,  crops  and  fixtures;  tenures  and  the  feudal  system;  present  and 
future  estates  in  land,  life  estates,  fees,  reversions,  remainders,  uses, 
executory  devises;  rule  against  perpetuities;  conveyancing;  easements. 
2.    Professor  Bowman. 

{BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

41.  Corporation  Finance.  The  legal  status  of  the  corporation; 
sources  of  corporate  funds;  corporate  mortgages;  types  of  corporate 
bonds;  investment  of  capital  funds;  creation  and  use  of  surplus.  1^. 
Mr.  MacDow. 

43.  Industrial  History  of  Europe.  The  development  of  European 
nations,  especially  England  and  Germany;  the  growth  of  the  mercantile 
system ;  the  industrial  revolution  and  factory  system ;  the  recent  indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion  of  Germany.  i£.  Dr.  Perrin. 
45.  Transportation.  History  of  transportation;  problems  of  railway 
management;  railway  consolidation  and  public  regulation;  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  ocean  and  coastwise  traffic. 
I*. 

47.  Business  Organization.  The  principles  involved  in  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  different  forms  of  business.  The  organiza- 
tion of  firms  and  corporations.  Forms  of  organization  best  adapted 
to  differing  types  and  sizes  of  business.  i\.  Mr.  Miller  and  special 
lecturers. 

49.  Commercial  Development.  Foundations  of  American  industry 
and  commerce;  methods  of  development;  the  machinery  of  distribution; 
operation  of  produce  exchanges;  speculation;  hedging;  position  of  the 
middleman,  the  jobber  and  the  retail  dealer;  price  maintenance;  de- 
velopment of  private  brands;  methods  of  competition.  i\.  Asso- 
ciate Dean  Lord. 

61.  Elementary  Accounting.  Business  practice  by  students;  work- 
ing out  transactions  in  books  identical  with  those  used  in  business 
houses;  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting;  evolution  of  book- 
keeping practice.     3.     Mr.  MacDow. 

63.  Second  Year  Accounting.  A  combination  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  practice  with  problems  similar  to  those  presented  in  general 
business.     i\.     Mr.  MacDow. 

JEvening  courses  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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SECOND   SEMESTER 

48.  Business  Organization.  Continued.  i§.  Mr.  Miller  and 
special  lecturers. 

50.  Commercial  Development.  Continued.  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States;  ocean  trade  routes;  methods  of  reaching  and  attract- 
ing foreign  trade;  value  of  consular  reports;  comparison  of  American 
and  European  commercial  methods.     i§.     Associate  Dean  Lord. 

52.  Contemporary  Social  Movements.  Capitalistic  combinations 
and  monopolies;  child  labor  and  women  in  industry;  welfare  of  working- 
men;  sickness  and  old  age  insurance;  housing  problems;  protection  of 
public  health.     i§. 

62.     Elementary  Accounting.     Continued.     3. 

64.     Second  Year  Accounting.     Continued.     i§. 


V.     EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

Acting  Professor  Hill 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1.  History  of  Education.  Through  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval 
periods.     Lectures,  readings,  resumes,  and  papers  on  assigned  topics.     3. 

3.  School  Organization  and  Administration.  A  comparative 
view  of  German,  French,  and  English  school  systems.  American 
school  organization  in  its  historical  development.  State  school  systems, 
national  agencies,  and  influences  affecting  education;  contemporary 
educational  problems.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports  of  visits  to 
schools.     2. 

5.  Psychology  of  Education.  The  general  principles  of  mental  devel" 
opment;  the  stages  in  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child* 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  resumes,  and  reports.     2. 

7.  Principles  of  Education.  The  psychological  and  social  bases 
of  education;  a  comparison  of  educational  aims,  and  the  determination 
of  educational  values  in  the  light  of  these  aims.  Organization  of  the 
curriculum.  Processes  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.     Lectures,  assigned  readings,  resumes,  and  reports.     3. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  History  of  Education.  Education  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.     The  broadening  of  the  concepts  of  education  and  the 
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evolution  of  modern  school  systems.  Special  study  of  the  work  and 
writings  of  educational  innovators  and  reformers.  Lectures,  readings, 
resumes,  and  papers  on  assigned  topics.     3. 

4.  School  Organization  and  Administration.  A  study  of  school 
systems  and  organization  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  school.  Principles  of  supervision,  pro- 
motion, graduation,  qualities  and  tests  of  efficiency  in  teaching.  Re- 
lations of  the  school  to  the  community  life.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
reports  of  visits  to  schools.     2. 

6.  Psychology  of  Education.  The  psychology  of  the  adolescent 
period  in  relation  to  the  content  and  methods  of  education.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  resumes,  and  reports.     2. 

8.  Methods  of  Instruction.  The  curricula  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  particular  reference  to  the  values  of  different 
subjects  and  the  proper  relation  of  elementary  to  secondary  education. 
Specific  examination  of  plans,  methods,  and  aims  of  instruction.  Lec- 
tures, systematic  visitation  of  schools,  with  reports  for  class  discussion; 
papers  and  reports  on  selected  subjects.     3. 


21.     Lectures  on  Collegiate  Life  and  Work.    Required  for  a  degree; 
and  advised  for  Freshman.     1.     Dean  Warren. 

ELOCUTION— See  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
ENGLISH  BIBLE— See  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


VI.     ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
ANGLO-SAXON 

Professors  Black  and  Sharp;  Professor  Perrin;  Professors 
Buell  and  Knudson;  Mr.  Center 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  19 14-19 15. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Required  for  a  degree. 
A  course  in  thinking;  in  the  selection  and  ordering  of  literary  matter; 
and  in  the  writing  of  themes.  Lectures  and  criticisms.  2.  Profes- 
sor Sharp. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Required  for  a  degree 
Continues  Course  2.      1.      Professor  Sharp. 
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5.  English  Writing.  The  practice  of  writing  in  its  professional 
aspects;  journalism,  editing,  literary  research,  etc.  Exercises,  criticism, 
and  discussions.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors;  limited  to  ten.  I. 
Professor  Sharp. 

7.  Advanced  Composition.  Diction  and  style.  Correct  and  incor- 
rect forms  of  expression.  Vocabulary.  Syntax.  Essentials  of  com- 
position. Lectures,  recitations,  written  exercises,  and  conferences. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     2.     Professor  Black. 

9.  fNews  Reporting  and  Writing.  Newspaper  English;  different 
phases  of  news  writing;  practice  work  in  the  class-room;  preparation 
of  news  articles;  practical  reporting.  Students  are  assigned  to  cover 
current  events  as  if  reporting  them  for  a  daily  paper.  1^.  Mr. 
Center  and  special  lecturers. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  1.  Required  for  a  de- 
gree.    2.     Professor  Sharp. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  Continues  Course  3.  1. 
Professor  Sharp. 

6.     English  Writing.     Continues  Course  5.     1.     Professor  Sharp. 

8.  Advanced  Composition.  Continues  Course  7.  The  principles 
and  methods  of  literary  expression.  Historical  and  descriptive  litera- 
ture. Expository  literature.  Oratorical  literature.  The  literature  of 
prose  fiction.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  2.  Professor 
Black. 

10.  fNews  Reporting  and  Writing.  Continued.  l§.  Mr. 
Center  and  special  lecturers. 

Course  X,  19,  Quintilian's  Institutio  Oratoria  and  Horace's  de  Arte 
Poetica,  introduces  the  student  to  the  best  Roman  doctrines  of 
Rhetoric. 

Course  VIII,  26,  Homer  in  English  translation,  is  particularly  directed 
upon  the  principles  of  composition  illustrated  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

Students  interested  in  English  Composition  are  referred  also  to  the 
advanced  courses  in  prose  composition  in  languages  other  than  English. 

fEvening  course  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

11.  The  History  of  English  Literature  to  1580.  A  chronological 
survey  of  British  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  successive  movements  and  variations  of  the  literature  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  course  of  national  and  social  history. 
Special  readings  in  Chaucer,  Malory,  and  Spenser.  3.  Professor 
Black. 

13.  The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Drama.  Dramatic  tech- 
nique. The  religious  drama.  Moral  plays.  Shakespeare's  predecessors. 
The  life  of  Shakespeare.  Shakespearian  research  and  bibliography.  3. 
Professor  Black. 

15.  History  and  Development  of  English  Prose  from  Wy cliff e  to 
Burke,  with  studies  in  literary  criticism  and  special  readings  in  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  the  essayists  and  letter- writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
2.     Professor  Black. 

17.  *The  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification.  Studies 
in  epic  and  lyric  poetry  from  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
(1557-1798),  with  special  readings  in  eighteenth  century  verse.  2. 
Professor  Black. 

19.  *Spenser.  Studies  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  Books  I -II I.  3.  Pro- 
fessor Sharp. 

21.     *The  Rise  and  Development  of  Literature  in  America.     The 

Colonial  period.  The  establishment  of  nationality.  The  Republic. 
Special  readings  in  Franklin,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Emerson.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Black. 

25.  *Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  Course.  Cook's  First  Lessons. 
Elene.  Practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Discussion  of  etymologies.  3. 
Professor  Perrin. 

27.  Early  English.  The  reading  of  early  English  texts  with  study 
of  the  language  and  literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     This  may  follow  or  precede  Courses  25  and 

26.  3.     Professor  Perrin. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

12.  The  History  of  English  Literature  from  1580  to  1900.  Con- 
tinues Course  11.  The  literary  developments  will  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  social  and  political  conditions.  Special  readings  in  Milton, 
Dryden,  Defoe,  and  Johnson.     3.     Professor  Black. 

♦Evening  course  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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14.  Critical  Study  of  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  plays  chosen 
will  be  from  the  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  and  will  represent 
the  different  periods  of  Shakespeare's  literary  activity.  3.  Professor 
Black. 

16.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Studies  in  the  critical  essay  and 
special  readings  in  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin.  2. 
Professor  Black. 

18.  *Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Study  and  interpretation  of  se- 
lected poems  of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning.     2.     Professor  Black. 

20.  *Milton.  Studies  in  Milton's  early  poems  and  in  Paradise  Lost, 
Books  I-XII.     Pattison's  Life  ol  Milton.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

24.  The  English  Novel.  Studies  in  Pre-Elizabethan  prose  fiction, 
the  Elizabethan  prose  romance,  and  the  modern  novel,  with  special 
readings  in  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  and  George  Eliot.  2. 
Professor  Black. 

26.  *Beowulf .  The  epic  will  be  studied  in  both  literary  and  linguistic 
aspects.  The  editions  of  Wyatt,  and  of  Harrison  and  Sharp,  are  recom- 
mended.    Presupposes  Course  25.     3.     Professor  Perrin. 

28.  The  History  of  the  English  Language.  The  development  is 
followed  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  through  Early  English  and  the  later 
periods  to  the  present  day.  Changes  in  grammar,  meaning,  spelling, 
and  pronunciation  are  studied,  as  well  as  dialects  and  the  influences 
of  other  languages.     3.     Professor  Perrin. 

30.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  the  Prologue,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
some  of  Chaucer's  shorter  poems.  Lectures  upon  the  history  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  Chaucer's  times.     2.     Professor  Sharp. 

Courses  25-28  are  not  counted  as  English  Literature  required  for  a 
degree. 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  Greek  Department  do  not  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  will  be  found  valuable  in  direct- 
ing the  student  of  English  Literature  to  primary  sources  of  some  of  the 
English  masterpieces: 

[VIII,  17,  Plato's  Republic;  Aristotle's  Politics;  22,  *History  of 
Greek  Literature;  26,  Homer.] 

Course  X,  10,  Roman  Lyric  Poetry,  is  developed  with  frequent  refer- 
ence to  modern  literatures. 

See  also  Courses  XVII,  7,  8,  9,  10;  XVIII,  39,  40. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

33.  The  Prophets.    2.     Professor  Knudson. 

35.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.    3.    Professor  Buell. 

37.  The  Pauline  Epistles.    2.    Professor  Buell. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

32.  The  English  Bible.  (1)  History  of  the  English  Bible  from  the 
Wycliffite  versions  to  the  American  revision.  (2)  The  Bible  as  litera- 
ture, with  studies  in  Biblical  versification.     2.     Professor  Black. 

34.  The  Prophets.     Continues  Course  33.    2.   Professor  Knudson. 

36.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Continues  Course  35. 
3.     Professor  Buell. 

38.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  Continues  Course  37.  2.  Professor 
Buell. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Courses  in  Hebrew,  XIII,  5,  6,  and  in 
New  Testament  Greek,  VIII,  30. 

FRENCH— See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
GEOLOGY— See  CHEMISTRY 

VII.     GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

Professors  Perrin  and  Aurelio 

For  Anglo-Saxon  see  Group  VI 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  Modern  German.  Grammar  as  dictated. 
Marchen  und  Erzahlungen.  Gliick  Auf.  Im  Vaterland.  3.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin. 

3.  Composition.  Grammatical  drill.  The  course  to  be  elected  by 
Freshmen  entering  with  Elementary  German.  Two  hours  a  week  will 
be  devoted  to  grammar  and  composition,  and  one  hour  to  reading.  3. 
Professor  Aurelio. 

5.  *Modern  Authors  and  Advanced  Composition.  The  composi- 
tion will  be  based  upon  certain  portions  of  the  text  read,  and  short 
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themes  upon  the  contents  will  be  assigned  or  written  in  the  class.  This 
is  the  course  to  be  taken  by  Freshmen  entering  with  Advanced  German, 
provided  their  use  of  the  language  is  not  too  faulty.  3.  Professor 
Perrin. 

7.  Modern  Authors  and  Advanced  Composition.  This  course 
alternates  with  Course  5,  and  is  like  it  in  grade,  but  is  based  on  different 
authors.     3.     Professor  Perrin. 

9.  Classical  Authors.  Works  of  the  great  dramatists  and  poets  of 
the  classical  period.     Egmont.     Iphigenia.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

11.  *Classical  Authors.  Alternates  with  Course  9  and  is  similar  to 
it,  but  different  works  are  read.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

13.  *Lectures  in  German.  Deutsche  Mythologie  or  die  Geschichte 
Deutschlands.  Notes  are  taken  in  German  and  elaborated  outside.  2. 
Professor  Perrin. 

15.  Lectures  in  German.  Die  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur 
or  die  Kultur-Geschichte  Deutschlands.  This  course  alternates  with 
Course  13  and  is  conducted  in  the  same  way.  Both  courses  are  illus- 
trated with  readings  and  wall-pictures.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

17.  Scientific  German  Reading.  Primarily  for  students  desiring  to 
acquire  familiarity  with  scientific  terminology  in  German.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Aurelio. 

19.  *German  Dramatics.  A  course  in  memorizing  dialogues  and 
short  plays,  with  special  training  in  pronunciation,  sentence  intonation, 
practical  phonetics,  and  conversation.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

21.  German  Dramatics.  Alternates  with  Course  19  with  different 
plays.  In  both  courses  students  may  be  required  to  carry  on  collateral 
reading,  and  those  that  have  taken  the  alternating  course  the  previous 
year  will  be  expected  to  take  longer  parts  and  to  commit  much  more  to 
memory.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 


SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.     Continues  and  presupposes  Course  1.     3.    Professor  Perrin. 

4.     Continues  and  presupposes  Course  3.    3.    Professor  Aurelio. 

6.  *Germany  of  To-day.  A  study  of  present  conditions,  as  shown 
either  in  the  language  and  customs  of  daily  life  or  in  the  government, 
cities,  and  buildings.  Maps  and  lantern-slides  may  be  used  in  illustra- 
tion.   3.     Professor  Perrin. 
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8.  German  Lyric  Poetry.  Wenckebach's  Die  Schonsten  Deutschen 
Lieder.  Many  poems  are  memorized  and  others  read  and  studied.  2. 
Professor  Perrin. 

10.  Classical  Authors.  Continues  Course  9.  Nathan  der  Weise. 
2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

12.  *Classical  Authors.  Continues  Course  11.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

14.  *Faust.  Parts  I  and  II.  Discussion  of  the  subject-matter  and 
purposes  of  the  poem.    2.    Professor  Perrin. 

16.  German  Newspaper  Reading.  The  weekly  issues  of  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt  or  the  New-Yorker  Staatszeitung  are  used  as  texts. 
German  themes  upon  current  events.  Alternates  with  Course  14. 
2.     Professor  Perrin. 

18.  Readings  in  German  Philosophy.  This  course  is  intended  to 
give  skill  in  reading  philosophical  and  theological  works.  2.  Professor 
Aurelio. 

20.     *Continues  Course  19.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

22.     Continues  Course  21.    2.     Professor  Perrin. 

Courses  1  and  2  correspond  to  the  elementary  entrance  requirement; 
and  Courses  1-4,  to  the  advanced. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2, 
or  that  enter  with  Elementary  German,  either  by  certificate  or  examina- 
tion. Courses  3  and  4  may  be  pursued  by  students  credited  with  en- 
trance German  2,  but  may  not  be  counted  in  such  cases  toward  a  degree. 

Course  5,  open  to  students  that  have  satisfactorily  completed  Courses 
3  and  4,  or  that  pass  the  special  test  given  at  the  opening  of  the  course, 
is  advised  for  Freshmen  credited  with  entrance  German  2 .  Courses  5 
and  6  aim  to  establish  a  working  vocabulary. 

Courses  19-22  are  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  suitably  proficient 
students. 

The  yearly  alternation  of  courses  provides  a  large  number  of  electives 
for  students  wishing  to  give  special  attention  to  German.  The  courses 
as  specified  may  also  be  changed,  and  the  cycle  enlarged,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  such  students.  The  study  of  works  not  taken  up  in  class  is 
encouraged  and  directed. 

If  supplemented  with  collateral  reading  or  with  the  study  of  Old  and 
Middle  High  German  or  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic,  certain  of  these 
courses  may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
5 
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VIII.     GREEK   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professors  Taylor  and  Aurelio 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  19 14-19 15. 

In  this  group  attention  is  called  to  certain  courses  that  do  not  require 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Beginning  Course  in  Greek.  The  work  of  the  first  semester 
covers  the  essentials  of  Greek  Grammar,  and  prepares  the  student  to 
read  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     4.     Professor  Aurelio. 

3.  Second-year  Course  in  Greek.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books 
III  and  IV.  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Review  of  Greek 
Grammar.     4.     Professor  Taylor. 

5.  Xenophon,  Memorabilia.  For  Freshmen  entering  with  Greek. 
First  two  books  of  the  Memorabilia,  with  review  of  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

7.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Primarily  for  Freshmen  entering 
with  Greek.  Freshmen  that  elect  Course  5,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
should  elect  also  this  course  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  which  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  grammatical  work  of  Course  5 .  1 .  Professor 
Taylor. 

9.  Lysias.  Selected  Orations  (Against  Eratosthenes,  For  Mantitheus, 
On  the  Sacred  Olive).  Lectures  on  Greek  legal  antiquities,  and  on  the 
history  of  the  period  covered  by  the  orations  selected.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

11.  *Demosthenes,  De  Corona.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  on 
the  political  history  of  the  period.  Greek  legal  antiquities  and  court 
procedure.     Greek  Syntax.     Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors, 

2.  Professor  Taylor. 

13.  Greek  Lyrics.  Selections  from  Callinus,  Tyrtaeus  Mimnermus, 
Solon,  Xenophanes,  Theognis,  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgos, 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  Sappho,  Alcseus,  Anacreon,  and  the  Anacreontics. 
Special  attention  to  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  these  authors  and  to 
Greek  Prosody.  Collateral  reading  in  Horace  and  in  modern  English 
poets  influenced  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

15.  *Theocritus.  In  connection  with  selected  idylls  of  Theocritus, 
collateral  reading  in  both  ancient  and  modern  pastoral  poetry,  with  an 
estimate  of  their  relative  importance.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors, 
and  Graduates.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 
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17.  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Politics.  Plato's  Republic 
in  Davies  and  Vaughan's  translation;  and  selections  from  Aristotle's 
Politics  in  Jowett's  translation.  Collateral  reading  in  Cicero's  De  Re 
Publica,  Saint  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei,  More's  Utopia,  and 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis.  This  course,  open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and 
Graduates,  may  profitably  be  taken  by  students  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  literature.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

19.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.  The  Structure  of  a  Drama. 
The  Ideal  Tragic  Hero.  The  Dramatic  Unities.  Critical  reading,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translation,  of  selected  dramas  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  and  English 
literature.  Collateral  reading  in  Brander  Matthews's  A  Study  of  the 
Drama.  Knowledge  of  any  language  but  English  is  not  presupposed, 
but  reading  of  the  foreign  plays  in  the  original  will  be  encouraged. 
Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  2.     Professor  Taylor. 

27.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Sounds  and  in- 
flections. An  introduction  to  comparative  philology,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers.  Primarily  for  Seniors.  2. 
Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  5.]  Greek  History.  A  survey  of  Greek  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  special  reference  to  the  later 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  and  culture.  Textbook,  lectures,  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  met  the  en- 
trance requirement  in  Greek  History.     3.     Professor  Aurelio. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Beginning  Course  in  Greek.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and 
II.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  4.  Pro- 
fessor Aurelio. 

4.  Second-year  Course  in  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I— III. 
Greek  Prosody.  Study  of  dialectic  forms.  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.     4.     Professor  Taylor. 

6A.  Homer.  Selections  from  the  Odyssey.  Special  attention  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  poem  and  to  the  civilization  of  the  Homeric  age. 
Greek  Prosody.  Study  of  Greek  dialectic  forms.  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

6B.  *Herodotus.  Selections  with  collateral  reading  in  modern  his- 
tories of  ancient  Greece.  Study  of  Greek  dialectic  forms.  Greek  Gram- 
mar. Continues  but  does  not  presuppose  Course  5.  3.  Professor 
Taylor. 

8.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Continues  Course  7.  1.  Professor 
Taylor. 
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10.  *Sophocles.  Antigone.  The  entire  play,  with  special  attention 
to  its  literary  qualities.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  theatre.  The  structure 
of  a  Greek  play.  The  Dramatic  Unities.  Aristotle's  comments  on  Greek 
Tragedy.     Greek  Prosody.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

12.  Euripides.  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians.  In  connection  with 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  the  Iphigenie  of  Goethe  in  German  or  in 
English  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Discussion  of  the  question  whether 
the  play  of  Goethe  is  an  imitation  of  a  Greek  play  or  a  modern  play 
with  an  ancient  setting.     2.     Professor  Taylor. 

14.  Aristophanes.  Frogs.  The  entire  work  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  special  attention  to  Aristophanes'  literary  criticism  of  contempo- 
rary authors.  Lectures  on  Greek  Comedy.  The  Attic  Theatre.  Greek 
Prosody.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  2.  Profes- 
sor Taylor. 

16.  *  Aristophanes.  Clouds.  The  entire  work  in  the  original  Greek, 
with  special  attention  to  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait 
of  Socrates  presented  in  this  play.  Greek  Prosody.  Lectures  on  Greek 
Comedy.    The  Attic  Theatre.    2.    Professor  Taylor. 

18.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Greeks.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
required.  Taking  as  a  basis  an  English  translation  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  class  collects  the  evidence  here  presented  regarding 
the  private  life  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  the  inductive  method  formulates 
conclusions,  with  constant  verification  from  the  standard  books  of  ref- 
erence. Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates.  3.  Profes- 
sor Taylor. 

20.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.  Scandinavian  and  Russian 
drama.  Selected  plays  of  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Strindberg,  Tolstoy,  and 
Tchekhof.  Special  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  these  national 
types  of  drama.  Woodbridge's  The  Drama,  as  collateral  reading  on 
the  theory  of  the  drama.  Open  only  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Gradu- 
ates.   2.     Professor  Taylor. 

22.  *History  of  Greek  Literature.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  re- 
quired. Capps's  From  Homer  to  Theocritus,  with  collateral  reading 
in  Wright's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation. 
Constant  reference  to  those  works  of  modern  literature  in  which  the 
influence  of  ancient  Greek  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced.  For 
students  of  both  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Open  to  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  Seniors.     3.     Professor  Taylor. 

24.  *History  of  Greek  Art.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  studies  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Intended  to  develop  appreciation  of  both  prin- 
ciples and  spirit.     3.     Professor  Aurelio. 
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26.  Homer.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English,  with  discussion  of 
their  literary  qualities  and  permanent  significance.  Knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  is  not  required.     3.     Professor  Aurelio. 

28.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Syntax.  Con- 
tinues and  presupposes  Course  27.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

30.  New  Testament.  Introduction  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  problems  of  textual  criticism.     2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

Courses  5,  6A,  6B,  7,  and  8  are  primarily  for  classical  students  dur- 
ing their  first  year  in  college. 

Courses  27  and  28  are  primarily  for  advanced  students  preparing 
to  teach  Greek  or  Latin. 

GYMNASTICS— See  PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTION 
HEBREW— See  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 


IX.    HISTORY 

Professors  Baldwin,  Rice,  Aurelio;   Mr.    Ault;  Dr.    Fall  and 

Dr.  Cell 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

I.  European  History.  An  introductory  course  primarily  for  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores.  A  general  survey  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
history  of  western  Europe  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time. 
3.    Mr.  Ault. 

5.  Greek  History.  A  survey  of  Greek  History  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  special  reference  to  the  later  influence 
of  Greek  civilization  and  culture.  Textbook,  lectures,  and  reports  on 
assigned  topics.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  met  the  entrance  require- 
ment in  Greek  History.     3.     Professor  Aurelio. 

7.  History  of  England.  Constitutional  and  economic  development 
of  the  English  people,  especially  in  the  last  three  centuries.  Not  open 
to  first -year  students.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

9.  American  History.  A  general  survey  of  American  History  from 
the  discovery  to  the  present  time.  Primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
open  to  others  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     3.     Mr.  Ault. 

II.  The  History  of  England,  political  and  constitutional,  from  the 
Saxon  conquest  to  the  present.  An  advanced  course;  open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  at  least  four  hours  of  History  in  college.  3.  Mr. 
Ault. 
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15.  *Historical  Method.  Primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  teach 
History.     2.     Mr.  Ault. 

21.  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  tenth  century. 
3.     Dr.  Cell. 

[IV,  3.]     Economic  and  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.    2. 

Professor  Baldwin. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 
2.     European  History.     Continues  Course  1 .     3.     Mr.  Ault. 

6.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  City  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Lectures, 
reports;  required  reading.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

8.     History  of  Continental  Europe,  especially  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.    Not  open  to  first-year  students.     2.     Professor  Baldwin. 

10.     American  History.     Continues  Course  9.     3.     Mr.  Ault. 

12.  The  History  of  England.  Continues  Course  11.  3.  Mr. 
Ault. 

16.  Modern  Governments,  with  special  reference  to  the  political 
institutions  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  at  least  four  hours  of  History  in  college.     2.     Mr.  Ault. 

22.  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.     Continues  Course  21.     3.     Dr.  Cell. 

[IV,  20.]  *The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  light  of 
general  constitutional  history.     2.     Dr.  Fall. 

Courses  numbered  in  brackets  are  not  counted  as  History  required 
for  a  degree. 

Attention  is  directed  also  to  historical  courses  in  the  following  groups: 
III.  Chemistry,  VI.  English,  VIII.  Greek,  X.Latin,  XI.  Mathematics, 
XIV.  Philosophy. 

X.     LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professors  Rice  and  Cameron 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Livy,  Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  XXI,  and  XXII.  Exercises  in 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  Intended  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  Latin 
grammar,  as  a  preparation  for  the  literary  study  of  Latin  authors  in 
higher  courses.    3.    Professors  Rice  and  Cameron. 
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3.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Language.  The  classi- 
fication of  languages;  the  outlines  of  phonetics;  the  principles  of  change 
in  language.  Advised  as  a  preparation  for  later  study  of  languages.  I . 
Professor  Cameron. 

5.  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence.  This  course  is  literary 
rather  than  grammatical,  and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  drama.     2.     Professor  Cameron. 

7.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  This  course  includes  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  as  well  as  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin.  Its  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage at  all  points  and  so  to  give  increased  facility  in  the  reading  of 
Latin  authors.  It  is  advised  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  2. 
Professor  Cameron. 

9.  Roman  Satire.  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures 
and  readings.  A  connected  study  of  Roman  Satire,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  life  and  works  of  Horace  and  of  Juvenal.  3.  Professor 
Rice. 

11.  *Lucretius,  de  Natura  Rerum.  Introductory  lectures  on  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Epicurean  system,  its  physics  and 
its  ethics.  The  atomic  doctrine  of  Lucretius;  his  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  of  the  origin  of  civilization.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

13.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  the  Annals  I-VI  and  the  Agricola. 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  language  and  style  of  Tacitus,  his  qual- 
ities and  position  as  a  historian,  Roman  life  and  institutions  under  the 
early  empire,  and  the  character  of  Tiberius.     3.  Professor  Cameron. 

15.  *Cicero.  His  life,  character,  and  work.  Reading  of  selected  ora- 
tions, letters,  and  parts  of  his  rhetorical  works.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  last  period  of  his  life.     3.     Professor  Cameron. 

17.     Martial,  Epigrams.    Persius,  Satires.    Lucan,  Pharsalia.     A 

study  of  Roman  life  and  literature  in  the  Silver  Age,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  its  social  and  literary  tendencies  as  revealed  in  Martial  and 
Lucan.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

19.     Quintilian,  Institutio  Oratoria,  and  Horace,  de  Arte  Poetica. 

Roman  principles  and  methods  of  education  will  be  studied  in  Books 
I  and  II  of  Quintilian,  and  Roman  literary  criticism  in  Quintilian  X 
and  the  de  Arte  Poetica  of  Horace.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

21.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Especially  for  students  intend- 
ing to  teach  Latin.  Writing  of  continuous  Latin  prose,  and  practice 
in  Latin  conversation.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

29.  History  of  Latin  Literature.  Lectures,  reports,  required  reading 
of   Latin  authors.     2.     Professor   Rice. 
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31.  ^Introduction  to  Roman  Epigraphy.  Exercises  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Latin  inscriptions.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

33.  *The  Private  and  Public  Life  of  the  Romans.  The  study  i9 
based  upon  the  monuments  and  literature  of  Roman  civilization.  Lec- 
tures, supplemented  by  required  reading  and  reports.  3.  Professor 
Rice. 

[VIII,  27.]  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Sounds 
and  inflections.  An  introduction  to  comparative  philology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  high-school  teachers.  Primarily  for  Seniors. 
2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Cicero,  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia.  Sight  reading  with  exer- 
cises in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Designed  to  develop  a  facility  in 
reading  Latin  prose  at  sight,  in  preparation  for  reading  Latin  authors  as 
literature.     3.     Professor  Rice  and  Professor  Cameron. 

6.  Roman  Epistolary  Literature.  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
selected  with  reference  to  the  light  they  throw  on  the  political,  social, 
and  literary  life  of  Rome  at  two  very  different  but  equally  important 
periods,  as  well  as  on  the  life  and  character  of  their  authors.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Cameron. 

8.     Latin  Prose  Composition.    2.    Professor  Cameron. 

10.  Roman  Lyric  Poetry.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;  Catullus.  A 
study  of  Roman  lyric  poetry,  with  particular  attention  to  the  influence 
of  Horace  and  Catullus  in  modern  poetry.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

12.  *Roman  Philosophy.  The  study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
in  Course  1 1  will  be  followed  in  this  course  by  a  study  of  the  Academic 
and  the  Stoic  systems  as  set  forth  in  the  de  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero 
and  the  essays  of  Seneca.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

14.     A  rapid   reading   course  in  Caesar,  Vergil,  and  Ovid.     For 

advanced  students  only,  and  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  become 
teachers  of  Latin.     2.     Professor  Cameron. 

16.  *Vergil.  Reading  of  the  Eclogues,  parts  of  the  Georgics,  and 
selected  books  of  the  ^Eneid.  Vergil's  motives,  literary  methods,  and 
influence  on  subsequent  literature.     3.     Professor   Cameron. 

18.  Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis.  Roman  society  in  the  first 
century,  and  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the  Latin  of  the  common  speech 
will  be  studied  in  the  novel  of  Petronius.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

22.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Advanced  course.  Translation  into 
Latin  of  continuous  English  prose.     2.     Professor  Rice. 
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30.     History  of  Latin  Literature.     2.     Professor  Rice. 

32.  *Topography  and  Archaeology  of  Rome.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  ancient  city;  its  appearance,  its  monuments  and 
their  subsequent  history;  Roman  architecture  and  sculpture.  No  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.     3.     Professor  Cameron. 

36.  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  The  history  of  the 
alphabet,  the  various  styles  of  writing  used  in  Latin  manuscripts,  ancient 
bookmaking;  the  methods  of  text  criticism,  and  the  history  of  classical 
studies.  Practical  exercises  in  reading  manuscripts  and  facsimiles.  2. 
Professor  Cameron. 

[VIII,  28.]  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Syntax. 
Presupposes  Course  VIII,  27.    2.     Professor  Aurelio. 

[IX,  6.]  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  ©f  Rome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Lectures, 
reports,  required  reading.     3.     Professor  Rice. 

Courses  1 1-36  are  open  only  to  students  that  have  taken  six  hours  of 
Latin  in  college. 

Courses  32,  33,  36  are  not  counted  as  Latin  required  for  a  degree. 

LAW— See  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

XI.     MATHEMATICS 

Professors  Coit  and  Bruce;  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914— 1915. 
FIRST   SEMESTER 

I.  Algebra,  with  topical  discussions.  Equal  attention  to  the  theory 
of  algebraic  methods,  and  to  their  application  in  solutions.  Required 
for  a  degree,  unless  Algebra  2  be  offered  in  entrance,  in  which  case  credit 
can  be  gained  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  4.  Professor 
Bruce,  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

9.  Analytic  Geometry.  Textbook  and  lectures.  3.  Professor 
Coit. 

II.  Calculus.  Introduction  to  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
with  applications.  Required  for  Course  I,  5.  Textbook  and  lectures. 
3.     Professor  Bruce. 

15.  *Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Lecture  course,  con- 
sidering topics  which  are  omitted  or  treated  briefly  in  Courses  1  and  4; 
such  as  Infinite  Series,  Logarithms,  Undetermined  Coefficients,  De 
Moivre's  Theorem  and  its  applications,  Trigonometric  Series,  and  Com- 
putation of  Functions.     2.     Professor  Coit. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Solid  Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  geometric  method. 
Required  for  a  degree,  save  in  the  case  of  students  who  present  Solid 
Geometry  in  entrance.     Such  students  cannot  gain  credit  in  this  course. 

2.  Professor  Bruce,  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Required,  unless  presented  in  entrance,  of 
all  candidates  who  continue  in  Mathematics  or  who  elect  any  course 
in  Physics  except  XVI,  io.  If  Plane  Trigonometry  be  presented  in 
entrance,  no  credit  can  be  gained  for  this  course.  2.  Professor 
Bruce. 

6.  *Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practical  applications  to  Astron- 
omy, Geodesy,  and  Navigation.     2.     Professor  Bruce. 

8.  Plane  Surveying.  Special  attention  is  given  to  practice  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  including  compass,  transit,  and  level.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Bruce. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry.  Continues  Course  9.  3.  Professor 
Coit. 

12.  Calculus,  with  applications  to  mechanical  and  gravitational  prob- 
lems.    Curve  Tracing.     Continues  Course  11.    3.     Professor  Bruce. 

16.  *Modern  Algebra,  with  special  reference  to  Determinants  and 
Theory  of  Equations.     Presupposes  Course  15.     3.     Professor  Bruce. 

18.  Modern  Geometry,  synthetic  and  analytic.  An  introductory 
course  including  Cross  Ratios,  Polar  Reciprocation,  Projection,  Trilinear 
Coordinates,  Line  Coordinates,  and  other  selected  topics.  Presupposes 
Course   10.    3.     Professor  Bruce. 

Historical  notes  will  be  given  in  connection  with  each  course  and  will 
be  accounted  an  essential  part  of  the  work. 

XII.     MUSIC 

Professor  Marshall 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Lectures  and  private  reading.  Analyt- 
ical study  of  the  masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to  the  listener. 
This  course  does  not  presuppose  a  technical  knowledge  of  music.  2. 
Professor  Marshall. 

3.  Harmony.  Chords,  their  construction,  relations,  and  progressions, 
the  harmonization  of  melodies  and  basses,  with  original  work.  Pre- 
supposes some  proficiency  in  piano-playing.    3.     Professor  Marshall. 

5.  Counterpoint.    Presupposes  Course  3.    3.  Professor  Marshall. 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

2.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Continues  and  presupposes  Course  1.  2. 
Professor  Marshall. 

4.  Harmony.     Continues  Course  3.    3.    Professor  Marshall. 

6.     Counterpoint.     Continues  Course  5.    3.  Professor  Marshall 

XIII.     ORIENTAL   LANGUAGES 

Professors  Perrin  and  Knudson 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.  Perry's  Primer.  Lanman's  Reader.  2. 
Professor  Perrin. 

3.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  comparative  gram- 
mar. Selections  from  the  Vedas.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  I. 
Professor  Perrin. 

5.  Elements  of  Hebrew,  with  exercises  for  beginners.  3.  Professor 
Knudson. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Elements  of  Sanskrit.  Hitopadega  and  Kathasaritsagara.  Pre- 
supposes and  continues  Course  1.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

4.  Selections  from  the  Brahmana  and  Sutra,  with  lectures  on 
Indian  literature  and  philosophy.  Presupposes  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  I. 
Professor  Perrin. 

6.  Hebrew  Readings  with  Syntax.  Presupposes  Course  5.  3. 
Professor  Knudson. 

For  qualified  special  or  graduate  students  more  advanced  courses  in 
Hebrew  can  be  provided. 

XIV.     PHILOSOPHY 

Dean  Warren  and  Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Psychology.  A  general  discussion  of  the  chief  concepts 
and  methods  of  descriptive  psychology.  Required  of  Juniors.  3.  As- 
sistant Professor  Van  Riper. 

3.  History  of  Philosophy.  An  effort  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  principal  problems  of  philosophy  by  studying  their  rise  and  develop- 
ment in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  thought.  Elective  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 
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7.  Epistemology.  A  systematic  study  of  current  theories  of  the 
character  and  validity  of  the  knowledge  process.  Presupposes  Courses 
i,  2,  3,  and  4.  Elective  for  Seniors  and  graduate  students.  3.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Van  Riper. 

9.  Theism.  The  development,  content,  and  validity  of  the  idea  of 
God.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and  2.  Elective  for  Seniors.  3.  Dean 
Warren. 

11.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  An  intensive  study  of  the  work  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  especially  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Primarily  for 
graduates.  Must  be  taken  either  after,  or  together  with,  Course  7.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

13.  *Aesthetics.  The  facts  and  laws  of  aesthetic  experience  and  the 
psychological  principles  involved  in  them.  Study  of  the  principal  art 
forms  from  this  point  of  view.  Visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Pre- 
supposes XIV,  1.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

[X,  11.]     *Lucretius,  de  Natura  Rerum.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Logic.  The  mental  processes  that  constitute  good  thinking:  as 
attention  and  interest,  observation,  reflection,  defining,  assertion,  proof, 
induction.  Illustrative  exercises.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  3.  Dean 
Warren. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  brief  account  of  the  great  modern 
philosophers  and  schools,  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time.  Continues 
and  presupposes  Course  3.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

8.  Metaphysics.  A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the  principal 
problems  of  ontology  and  cosmology.  Continues  and  presupposes 
Course  7.    3.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

10.  Ethics.  A  discussion  of  the  leading  issues  involved  in  morality: 
the  origin  and  ultimate  sanction  of  moral  codes;  the  ideas  of  good,  duty, 
virtue;  etc.  Primarily  for  Seniors  and  Graduates.  3.  Assistant 
Professor  Van  Riper. 

12.  Pragmatism.  A  critical  review  of  the  most  prominent  literature 
of  the  "pragmatic"  movement  in  contemporary  philosophy.  Primarily 
for  Graduates.  Presupposes  Courses  7  and  8,  or  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  latter.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Van  Riper. 

[X,  12.]    *Roman  Philosophy.    2.    Professor  Rice. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  courses  of  Group  VIII  concerned  with 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  and  to  Courses  V,  5  and  6,  concerned 
with  psychology. 

PHONETICS— See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
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XV.     PHYSICAL   INSTRUCTION 

Miss  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Emerson 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1A.     For  young  men.     Elementary  Course.     Required  of  Freshmen 
\.     Mr.  Emerson. 

IB.     For  young  women.     Elementary  Course.  Required  of  Freshmen 
\.    Miss  Blackwell. 

3.     Elective  for  young  women.      Advanced  Course.      Miss  Black 

WELL. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 


2A.     Continues  1A.     Required  of  Freshmen. 
2B.     Continues  IB.     Required  of  Freshmen.     \. 
4.     Continues  3.    Miss  Blackwell. 


Mr.  Emerson. 
Miss  Blackwell. 


XVI.     PHYSICS 

Professor  Kent 


Number  of  Courses 
Group  XVI 

Year  in  which  Stu- 
dent is  advised 
to  elect 

Prerequisite 
Physics 

Prerequisite 
Mathematics 

I,  2 
3,  4 

5,  6,  7,  8 

IO 

Sophomore 
Junior 

Senior 
Freshman 

XVI,   I,  2 

XVI,  3,  4 

XI,  1,4 

XI,  9,  io 

(and  XI,  ii,  12, 

collateral) 

XI,   II,  12 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

1.  General  Physics.  This  course,  with  XVI,  2,  acquaints  the  student 
with  important  physical  processes  of  nature.  The  subjects  covered  are: 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  and,  briefly, 
Radio-activity  and  the  Electron  Theory.  During  the  course  there  are 
given  by  students  papers  covering  (a)  the  lives  of  famous  physicists, 
and  (b)  subjects  such  as  the  curved  ball,  aeroplane,  gyroscope,  etc. 
Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.     5  (credit  4). 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  This  course,  with  XVI,  4,  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  student  who  intends  to  teach  Physics.  It  aims  to  acquaint 
him  thoroughly  with  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  him  training 
in  the  manipulation  of  delicate  instruments  used  in  measuring  physical 
constants.    The  subjects  covered  are:  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnet- 
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ism,  and  Radio-activity.  The  students  present  papers  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  the  specific  heat  of  water,  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  turbine  en- 
gines, light  pressure,  the  Brownian  movement,  the  ether,  etc.  Three 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.     7  (credit  5). 

5.  Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.  In  this  course,  together 
with  XVI,  6,  the  classroom  work  consists  largely  of  the  presentation  of 
papers  by  members  of  the  class.  Collateral  reading  is  required.  In  the 
laboratory  spectroscopic  instruments  such  as  prism  and  grating  spectro- 
meters, echelon  and  Lummer  plate  spectroscopes  and  the  interferometer 
are  used;  and  experiments  dealing  with  ionization  are  performed.  One 
lecture  and  one  laboratory  period.     3  (credit  2). 

7.  Original  Research  in  Spectroscopy.  This  course,  with  XVI,  8, 
is  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students,  but  is  open  to  qualified 
undergraduates,  especially  those  of  the  Senior  Class.  Credit  is  arranged 
in  advance  with  the  members  of  the  class  individually. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 
2.     General  Physics.     Continues  XVI,  1.     5  (credit  4). 
4.     Advanced  Physics.     Continues  XVI,  3.     7  (credit  5). 

6.  Spectroscopy  and  the  Electron  Theory.  Continues  XVI,  5. 
3  (credit  2). 

8.  Original  Research  in  Spectroscopy.     Continues  XVI,  7. 

10.  Elementary  Physics.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  are  not 
specializing  in  mathematics  and  are  interested  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  physical  principles.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Open  to  all 
students  upon  conference  with  the  instructor.     2. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE— See  BIOLOGY 
PORTUGUESE— See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

XVII.     PUBLIC   SPEAKING 

Professors  E.  C.  Black  and  A.  K.  Black 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1.  Preliminary  Course  in  Elocution.  Exercises  for  correct  position,, 
deep  breathing,  voice  production.  Principles  of  reading:  directness, 
earnestness,  etc.  Declamations  from  standard  literature.  Open  to  all 
students  except  Freshmen.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 
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3.  Public  Speaking.  Continues  Courses  1  and  2  with  more  attention 
to  public  speaking.  Extemporaneous  speaking.  Discussions  upon  cur- 
rent events  and  topics  relating  to  student  life  and  work.  Study  of  fa- 
mous oations.  Open  to  students  that  have  taken  Course  1,  and  to 
others  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

5.  Argumentation.  Forms  of  public  address.  The  principles  of  ar- 
gumentation. The  preparation  of  material.  Methods  of  proof.  Meth- 
ods of  refutation.     1.     Professor  E.  C.  Black. 

7.  *Shakespeare.  Study  of  selected  plays  for  characterization  and 
dramatic  expression.     2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

9.  Shakespeare.  In  alternation  with  Course  7.  2.  Professor  A.  K. 
Black. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.     Elocution.     Continues  Course  1.    2.    Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

4.  Public  Speaking.  Original  work.  Sources  of  power  in  public 
speaking.  Arrangement  and  analysis  of  oratorical  material.  Delivery 
of  original  orations.  Presupposes  Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  2.  Pro- 
fessor A.  K.  Black. 

6.  Debating.  The  spoken  debate.  Practice  in  formal  debating,  re- 
buttal, and  team  work.     1.     Professor  E.  C.  Black. 

8.  *Shakespeare.  Continues  Course  7.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors.   2.     Professor  A.  K.  Black. 

10.  Shakespeare.   Continues  Course  9.  2.    Professor  A.  K.  Black. 


XVIII.     ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Geddes,  Assistant  Professor  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Talbot. 
Starred  courses  will  not  be  given  in  1914-1915. 

FRENCH 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

1.  Elementary  French;  grammar  and  reading.  Aldrich  and  Fos- 
ter's Elementary  French  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Talbot's  Le  Francais  et  sa 
patrie  (Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.).  This  course  is  offered  for  students  en- 
tering without  French.     3.     Mr.  Talbot. 

3.  Review  of  French  Grammar.  Composition  and  translation. 
Modern  plays  and  stories.  Dictation  and  drill  in  pronunciation.  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 
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5.  Third-year  Course  in  French.  Prose  and  Poetry.  Claretie,  la 
Frontiere  (Jenkins);  Erckmann-Chatrian,  le  Juif  polonais  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.);  Moliere,  le  Malade  imaginaire  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Bowen,  Modern 
French  Lyrics  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  About  three  hundred  pages  of 
outside  reading  will  be  assigned  in  addition.  As  far  as  practicable,  this 
course  is  conducted  in  French.     3.     Mr.  Talbot. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Conducted  Mainly  in  French 

7.  General  View  of  French  Literature,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time.  Herrig  et  Burguy,  la  France  litteraire  (George  Wester- 
mann,  Brunswick) ;  la  Chanson  de  Roland  (Macmillan  Co.) ;  selections 
from  Rabelais  (Macmillan  Co.) ;  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  decadence 
des  Romains  (Hachette  et  Cie) ;  selections  from  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Hugo, 
Rostand.    3.     Professor  Geddes. 

9.  *Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Chateaubriand,  Atala  (Wm. 
R.  Jenkins  Co.) ;  George  Sand,  la  Petite  Fadette  (Holt  &  Co.) ;  Madame 
de  Stael,  le  Directoire  (Hachette  et  Oe) ;  selections,  such  as  are  readily 
available  in  texts  for  school  use,  from  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  La- 
martine,  de  Musset,  de  Vigny,  Dumas,  Balzac.  G.  Lanson,  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  francaise.     3.     Professor  Geddes. 

11.  *Modern  French  Literature.  C.  M.  Des  Granges,  Histoire  de  la 
litterature  francaise  (A.  Hatier) ;  texts  published  in  this  country  offer- 
ing selections  from  the  works  of  Daudet,  Feuillet,  Theuriet,  Loti,  Bour- 
get,  Maupassant,  and  the  Brothers  Goncourt;  plays,  edited  by  Ameri- 
can teachers,  of  Coppee,  Sardou,  Pailleron,  Rostand;  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics  (Holt  &  Co.).    3.    Professor  Geddes. 

13.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Darmes- 
teter  et  Hatzfeld,  XVI e  Siecle  en  France;  Montaigne,  De  l'education 
(Ginn  &  Co.) ;  Fasnacht's  Specimens  of  the  Great  French  Writers  (Mac- 
millan Co.);  Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Heath  &  Co.);  Masson's  Lyre  francaise  (Macmillan  Co.).  2.  As- 
sistant Professor  Waxman. 

15.  *Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Vreeland  and  Michaud's 
Anthology  of  French  Prose  and  Poetry;  several  of  the  plays  of  Moliere, 
Corneille,  and  Racine  are  read  in  the  class;  Sauveur's  edition  of  La 
Fontaine's  Fables  (Wm.  R.  Jenkins  Co.);  selected  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  (American  Book  Co.);  Boileau,  le  Lutrin,  l'Art  poetique. 
2.    Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

17.  *Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Petit  de 
Julleville,  Morceaux  choisis  des  auteurs  francais,  particularly  the  parts 
relating  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  J.- J.  Rousseau, 
Morceaux  choisis   (edition  Fallex,  Ch.  Delagrave);    Voltaire's  Prose 
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(Heath  &  Co.);  Diderot,  selections  (Heath  &  Co.);  Marivaux,  Come- 
dies (Macmillan  Co.) ;  Regnard,  le  Joueur.  2.  Assistant  Professor 
Waxman. 

19.  *Early  French  Literature.  Geddes's  Translation  of  la  Chanson 
de  Roland  (Macmillan  Co.) ;  Joinville,  Histoire  de  Saint  Louis  (Hachette 
et  Cie);  Extraits  des  Chroniqueurs  francais  (Hachette  et  Cie);  Chres- 
tomathie  du  moyen  age  (Hachette  et  Cie);  Gaston  Paris,  la  Litterature 
au  moyen  &ge  (XI-XIVe  siecle)  (Hachette  et  Oe).  1.  Professor 
Geddes. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation 

21.  French  Composition  and  Grammar.  Comfort's  Exercises  in 
French  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  or  a  similar  book  will  be  used. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  that  have  passed  Courses  3  and  4.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

23.  *French  Composition  and  Conversation.  An  advanced  course. 
Dictation  and  memorizing.  Alternates  with  Course  21.  Open  only  to 
properly  qualified  students.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

25.     Advanced  French  Composition.     Presupposes  Courses  21  and 

22,  or  23  and  24,  or  their  equivalent.  Kastner's  Elements  of  French 
Composition  (Hachette  et  Oe),  Gasc's  The  Translator,  English  into 
French  (Holt  &  Co.),  Mansion's  French  Composition  (Heath  &  Co.), 
or  books  of  a  similar  character  are  used .  Conversational  exercises  based 
on  the  selections.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

27.     *Advanced  French  Grammar.     Presupposes  21,  22,  23,  and  24 

or  their  equivalent.  Similar  to  Course  23,  but  more  advanced.  Mari- 
ette's  Half  Hours  of  French  Translation  (Hachette  et  Oe),  Roulier's 
Second  Book  of  French  Composition  (Hachette  et  Cie)>  Boquel's  Ran- 
dom Exercises  (University  Press,  Cambridge),  are  specimens  of  the 
books  used.    2.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

2.  Elementary  French.  Courses  1  and  2  are  equivalent  to  the 
Elementary  French  in  the  entrance  requirements.     3.     Mr.  Talbot. 

4.  Modern  Plays  and  Stories.  Dictation  and  drill  in  pronunciation. 
Continues  Course  3.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

6.  Continuation  of  Course  5.  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Holt 
&  Co.);  Corneille,  le  Cid  (American  Book  Co.);  Dumas,  la  Tulipe  noire 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.);  and  outside  reading  as  in  Course  5.  3.  Mr. 
Talbot. 
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Advanced  Courses  in  Literature,  Conducted  Mainly  in  French 

8.  General  View  of  French  Literature.  Continues  Course  7.  3. 
Professor  Geddes. 

10.  *Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Continues  Course  9.  3. 
Professor  Geddes. 

12.  *Modern  French  Literature.  Continues  Course  11.  3.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 

14.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Continues 
Course  13.  Calvin,  Marot,  Racine,  Regnard.  2.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Waxman. 

16.  *Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Continues  Course  15.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

18.  *Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Continues 
Course  17.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

20.  *Early  French  Literature.  Continues  Course  19.  1.  Professor 
Geddes. 


Advanced  Courses  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation 
Conducted  Entirely  in  French 

22.  Composition  and  Grammar.     Original  themes.     Presupposes 
and  continues  Course  21.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

24.     *French  Composition  and  Conversation.     Continues  Course 

23.  Open  only  to  proper  y  qualified  students.     Presupposes  Course 
23  or  its  equivalent.    2.    Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

26.     Advanced  French  Composition.     Presupposes  and  continues 
Course  25.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

28.     *Advanced    French    Grammar.     Presupposes   and    continues 
Course  27.    2.     Professor  Geddes. 


30.  French  Normal  Course.  Aims  and  methods  in  teaching  French. 
Lectures  and  discussions.  An  advanced  course  open  only  to  properly 
qualified  students.     1.  Mr.  Talbot. 
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ITALIAN 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

31.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  De 
Amicis,  Cuore  (Holt  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  La  locandiera  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

33.  Second-year  Italian.  D'Azeglio,  Ettore  Fieramosca  (Le  Mon- 
nier,  Florence);  Machiavelli,  II  principe  (Le  Monnier);  Foscolo,  Jacopo 
Ortis  (Le  Monnier);  Alfieri,  Oreste  (Hachette  et  Cie),  Don  Garzia, 
Saul  (Sansoni,  Florence);  Ricci's  Cento  migliori  liriche  della  lingua 
italiana.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

35.  *Dante's  Inferno,  together  with  selections  from  the  Purgatorio 
and  Paradiso.  Dinsmore's  Aids  to  the  Study  of  Dante  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.);  Dinsmore's  Teachings  of  Dante  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.); 
Gardner,  Dante  (Dent  &  Co.).  Talks  on  Dante's  life  and  times.  2. 
Professor  Geddes. 

37.  The  Italian  Classics.  Boccaccio,  Dazzi's  edition  of  II  decame- 
rone  (Barbera,  Florence) ;  Le  rime  di  Petrarca  (Sansoni,  Florence) ;  D'An- 
cona  e  Bacci,  Manuale  della  litteratura  italiana  (Barbera,  Florence); 
Alfieri,  Vita  scritta  da  esso  (Le  Monnier,  Florence).  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

39.  *Dante,  Alighieri.  Lectures  on  his  life  and  times.  Reading  and 
explanation  of  Longfellow's  Translation  of  the  Inferno;  Lowell's  Essay 
on  Dante;  Dean  Church's  Dante;  Carlyle's  Dante,  in  Lectures  on 
Heroes.  Conducted  entirely  in  English.  Elective  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

32.  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar,  continued.  Grandgent's  Italian 
Prose  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Manzoni,  I  promessi  sposi 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Goldoni,  II  vero  amico  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Short  stories  from  modern  authors.  Presupposes  and  continues  Course 
31.    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

34.  Second-year  Italian.  Continuation  of  Course  33.  The  Oxford 
Book  of  Italian  Verse,  selections  by  John  Lucas  (Clarendon  Press,  Ox- 
ford); Castiglione,  II  cortegiano  (Sansoni,  Florence);  Metastasio, 
Drammiscelti  (Sonzogno,  Milan).    2.     Professor  Geddes. 

36.  *Third-year  Italian.  Continuation  of  Course  35.  Selections 
from  the  poems  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  from  Ford's  Ro- 
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mances  of  Italian  Chivalry  (Holt  &  Co.);  Sacchetti,  Novelle  (Le 
Monnier,  Florence) ;  Parini,  II  giorno  (Sansoni) ;  Leopardi,  Prose  (Bar- 
bara, Florence).     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

38.  Italian  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  36  and  alternating 
with  it.  Vasari,  Le  vite  de'  piu  eccellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti 
(Barbera,  Florence).  Talks  on  the  subject-matter,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists  and  sculptors;  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Vita  (Barbera).     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

40.  *Dante,  Alighieri.  Continuation  of  Course  39.  Reading  and  ex- 
planation of  Longfellow's  Translation  of  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso. 
2.     Professor  Geddes. 

Students  may  pursue,  under  the  instructor's  supervision,  a  course  of 
outside  reading  in  Italian  upon  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested. 


SPANISH 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

41.  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar  (D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Padre  Isla,  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  elements  of  the  language.  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

43.  Second-year  Spanish.  Crawford's  Spanish  Composition  (Holt 
&Co.).  Galdos,  Marianela  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  2 .  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Waxman. 

45.  *Third-year  Spanish.  Cervantes,  Selections  from  the  Don  Qui- 
jote  in  texts  published  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Calderon,  El  medico 
de  su  honra  (Kressner  edition,  Leipzig);  Tirso  de  Molina,  Don  Gil  de 
las  calzas  verdes  (Holt  &  Co.) ;  Quintana,  Vida  del  gran  capitan  (Leip- 
zig.)    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

47.  Spanish  Classics.  A  course  similar  to  Course  45  and  alter- 
nating with  it.  Moreto  y  Cabana,  El  desden  con  el  desden  (Wm.  R. 
Jenkins  Co.).  Cervantes,  Novelas  ejemplares  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig). 
Lope  de  Vega,  La  esclava  de  su  galan  (Kressner's  edition,  Leipzig); 
Mendoza,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (Kressner).    2.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

42.  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar,  con- 
tinued. Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Echegaray, 
O  locura  6  santidad  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  3.  Assistant  Professor 
Waxman, 
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44.  Second-year  Spanish.  Continues  Course  43.  Moratin,  El  si  de 
las  ninas  (American  Book  Co.);  Caballero,  La  familia  de  Alvareda 
(Holt  &  Co.);  Galdos,  Electra  (American  Book  Co.).  Modern  plays 
and  stories.     2.     Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

46.  *Third-year  Spanish.  A  continuation  of  Course  45.  Maccoll's 
Select  Plays  of  Calderon  (Macmillan  Co.);  Guillen  de  Castro,  Moce- 
dades  del  Cid  (Gamier,  Paris);  Cervantes,  Novelas  ejemplares  (Kress- 
ner  edition,  Leipzig).  Ford's  Spanish  Anthology  (Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.).    2.    Professor  Geddes. 

48.  Spanish  Classics.  A  continuation  of  Course  47.  Calderon,  El 
magico  prodigioso  ( Morel- Fat io's  edition);  Lope  de  Vega,  La  estrella  de 
Sevilla  (published  formerly  by  Holt  &  Co.);  Espronceda,  lyrics,  El 
estudiante  de  Salamanca,  El  diablo  mundo  (Gamier).  2.  Professor 
Geddes. 

Students  may  pursue,  under  the  instructor's  supervision,  a  course  of 
outside  reading  in  Spanish  upon  any  subject  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. 

PORTUGUESE 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

51.  F.  de  Lencastre,  Nouvelle  methode  pour  apprendre  la  langue  por- 
tugaise  (Brockhaus,  Leipzig);  Julio  Diniz,  Uma  familia  ingleza;  A  mor- 
gadinha  dos  Cannaviaes;  Seroes  da  provincia  (all  published  by  the 
Companhia  Nacional,  Lisbon).  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  inessentials 
of  the  grammar.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

53.  Second-year  Portuguese.  A  Pereira  e  A.  C.  Pinto,  Selectad  e 
litteratura  (Lisbon);  C.  M.  de  Vasconcellos,  Poesias  de  Francisco  Sa  de 
Miranda  (Halle);  H.  Lang,  Das  Liederbuch  des  Konigs  Denis  von 
Portugal  (Halle) ;  Carl  von  Reinhardstoettner's  edition  of  Os  Lusiadas 
of  Camoes,  the  first  five  cantos.     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

52.  Paulino  De  Souza,  Grammaire  portugaise  (Gamier  freres, 
Paris);  A.  Herculano,  Enrico  o  presbytero  (Moreira  &  Pinheiro,  Lis- 
bon); O  monge  de  Cister  (Tavares,  Cardoso  e  irmao,  Lisbon);  Guil- 
herme  Gama,  Prosas  simples  (Gomes,  Lisbon);  Dr.  A.  Silva  Gayo, 
Mario  (Coimbra,  Imprensa  Academica) ;  Luiz  de  Camoes,  Os  Lusiadas 
(Brockhaus,  Leipzig).     2.     Professor  Geddes. 

54.  Second-year  Portuguese.  A  continuation  of  Course  53.  Jose 
Joaquim  Nunes,  Chrestomathia  archaica  (Lisbon) ;  Carl  von  Reinhard- 
stoettner's edition  of  Os  Lusiadas  of  Camoes,  the  last  five  cantos; 
Richard  F.  Burton's  Camoes;  His  Life  and  his  Lusiadas.  2.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes. 
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PHONETICS 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

61.  General  Principles  of  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  sounds.  Passy-Rambeau,  Chrestomathie  franchise 
(Holt  &  Co.);  Rippmann's  Elements  of  Phonetics  (Dent  &  Macmillan); 
Sweet's  Primer  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press);  Passy,  les  Sons  du 
francais  (Paris),     i.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

62.  Practical  Exercises  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Pronun- 
ciation. Geddes's  French  Pronunciation  (Oxford  University  Press). 
This  course  presupposes  and  continues  Course  6i.  i.  Professor 
Geddes. 


Courses  I  and  2  correspond  to  the  elementary  entrance  requirement; 
Courses  1-4,  to  the  advanced. 

Course  3  is  open  to  students  that  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2,  or 
that  enter  with  Elementary  French,  either  by  certificate  or  by  exami- 
nation. 

Courses  3  and  4  may  be  pursued  by  students  with  credit  in  entrance 
French  2,  but  may  not  be  credited  in  such  cases  toward  a  degree. 

Course  5  is  open  to  students  that  have  satisfactorily  completed  Courses 
3  and  4,  or  that  pass  the  special  test  given  at  the  opening  of  the  course. 
It  is  the  advised  course  for  Freshmen  entering  with  advanced  French. 

Students  that  elect  advanced  courses  in  French  Literature  must  have 
completed  Courses  5  and  6,  or  must  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their 
fitness. 

Unless  four  competent  students  register  for  advanced  work  in  early 
French  literature,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Phonetics,  the  in- 
structor may  omit  the  course. 

Whenever  practicable,  it  has  been  customary  to  secure  men  distin- 
guished in  arts  and  letters  to  address  the  students  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. The  Alliance  Francaise  of  Paris  maintains  in  this  city  annual 
courses  of  lectures  in  French  upon  French  life,  literature,  history,  and 
art.  The  first  course  of  six  lectures  occurs  at  intervals  during  the  first 
semester;  and  the  second,  consisting  also  of  six  lectures,  at  intervals 
during  the  second  semester.  Italian  lectures  on  the  Divine  Comedy  by 
distinguished  Italians  and  Americans  are  given  in  Boston  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Circolo  Italiano  di  Boston.  Students  are 
invited  to  attend. 

SANSKRIT— See    ORIENTAL   LANGUAGES 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE— See  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

SPANISH— See  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

ZOOLOGY— See    BIOLOGY 
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COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

(Not  designed  for  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts) 

On  Saturdays  and  in  the  later  afternoon  hours  special 
courses  are  offered,  primarily  for  teachers,  but  open  to  other 
qualified  students. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  in  1 914-19 15  will  be  similar  in 
scope  to  those  given  in  1913-1914. 

As  the  University  wishes  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
teachers,  it  will  arrange,  if  practicable,  courses  in  any  de- 
partment in  which  a  sufficient  number  request  instruction. 
Correspondence  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Courses  for  Teachers  is  invited. 

Those  desiring  enrolment  will  confer  with  the  instructors 
between  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  Saturday,  September  26, 
1914,  or  February  6,  1915,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets,  as  a  preliminary  to 
registration  at  the  same  time  and  place.  For  the  con- 
venience of  instructors  and  students,  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  registration,  if  desired,  be  effected  at  the  time  specified. 

The  charge  for  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week,  unless  other- 
wise announced,  is  ten  dollars  a  semester;  for  a  course  of 
two  hours  a  week,  twenty  dollars  a  semester.  The  fees 
are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Upon  meeting  the  requirements  for  regular  standing  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  students  may  count  full  credits 
for  any  of  these  courses  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Letters,  or  Science.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  may,  with  the  Dean's  approval,  and  under 
special  provision  for  collateral  work,  count  certain  of  the 
courses  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Unless  credits 
are  desired,  examinations  are  optional. 

Teachers  may  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  upon  the 
following  terms: 

I.  Entrance  requirements:  for  teachers  of  less  than  three 
years'  experience,  the  regular  requirements.     Teachers  of 
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three  or  more  years'  experience  will  be  admitted  without 
examination  provided  that  they  present  evidence  of  having 
covered  the  entrance  requirements  by  satisfactory  work 
either  in  preparatory  school  or  college. 

II.  Credit  for  previous  work;  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
courses  that  the  Faculty  may  judge  to  be  of  collegiate  grade, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  ninety  hours. 

III.  Requirements  for  the  degree:  one  hundred  and 
twenty  semester  hours,  certain  of  which  will  be  prescribed 
by  the  College. 

IV.  Residence :  courses  aggregating  at  least  thirty  hours, 
not  necessarily  within  a  specified  period,  must  be  taken  in 
residence. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  1913-1914 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

ANGLO-SAXON 
1.     Elementary  Anglo-Saxon,     i.    Professor  Perrin. 

DRAMA 

1.     Irish  Drama,     i.     Professor  Taylor. 

3.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama,     i.     Professor  Taylor. 

EDUCATION 

1.     School  Organization  and  Administration,     i.     Dr.  Hill. 
3.     Principles  of  Education,     i.     Dr.  Hill. 

ENGLISH 

1.     Shakespeare  and  His  Predecessors,     i.     Professor  Black. 

3.     The  Modern  Novel,     i.     Professor  Black. 

5.    Versification,     i.     Professor  Black. 

7.     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Writing  as  Self -Expression,     i. 

Professor  Sharp. 
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FRENCH 

1.  First- Year  French.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

3.  French  Literature.     1 .    Professor  Geddes. 

5.  French  Composition.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

7.  Phonetics.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

9.  Essentials  of  French  Grammar.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

GERMAN 

3.    Second- Year  German.    2.    Professor  Perrin. 
9b.    German  Conversation.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 
17.    Sight  Translation.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 
19.    A  Study  of  German  Cities.     1.    Professor  Perrin. 
21.    Old  High  German.     1.    Professor  Perrin. 

GREEK 
1.    Elementary  Greek.     1.    Professor  Taylor. 

HYGIENE 
1.    Personal  and  Public  Hygiene.     1.    Professor  Weysse. 

ITALIAN 

1.  First- Year  Italian.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

3.  Second- Year  Italian.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

5.  Third- Year  Italian.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

7.  Dante.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

LATIN 

1.  Latin  Literature  of  the  Silver  Age.     1.    Professor  Rice. 

3.  Vergil.     1.    Professor  Rice. 

5.  Cicero.     1.    Professor  Rice. 

7.  Roman  Comedy.     1.    Professor  Cameron. 

PORTUGUESE 
1.    First- Year  Portuguese.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 
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SANSKRIT 
1.     Elements  of  Sanskrit.     2.    Professor  Perrin. 
3.     Sanskrit  Literature.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 

SPANISH 

1.  Elements  of  Spanish  Grammar.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

3.  Second- Year  Spanish.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 

SECOND   SEMESTER 
ANATOMY 

2.  Human  Anatomy.     1.     Professor  Weysse. 

ANGLO-SAXON 

2.     Elementary  Anglo-Saxon.    Continuation  of  Course  1.    1.    Pro- 
fessor Perrin. 

DRAMA 

2.     Modern  Drama.     1.     Professor  Taylor. 

4.  Comparative  Study  of  the  Drama.     1.     Professor  Taylor. 

EDUCATION 
2.     School  Organization  and  Administration.     1.     Dr.  Hill. 
4.     Principles  of  Education,    j.     Dr.  Hill. 

ENGLISH 

2.     Shakespeare.     1.     Professor  Black. 

4.    The  Modern  Novel.     1.     Professor  Black. 

6.    Versification.     1.     Professor  Black. 

8.     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Writing  as  Self -Expression.      1. 

Professor  Sharp. 

FRENCH 
2.    First- Year  French.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 
4.     French  Literature.     1 .    Professor  Geddes. 
8.     Phonetics.     1.    Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 
10.     French  Grammar  and  Composition.      1.      Assistant   Pro- 
fessor Waxman. 
12.     French  Normal  Course.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 
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GERMAN 

4.     Second- Year  German.     2.     Professor  Perrin. 

10b.     German  Conversation.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 

18.    Sight  Translation.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 

20.    A  Study  of  German  Cities.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 

22.    Selections  from  German  Literature.    1.    Professor  Perrin. 

GREEK 
2.    Elementary  Greek.     1.     Professor  Taylor. 

ITALIAN 

2.    First- Year  Italian.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 

4.    Second- Year  Italian.     1.    Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

6.    Third- Year  Italian.     1.    Assistant  Professor  Waxman. 

LATIN 

2.    Latin  Literature  of  the  Silver  Age.     1.    Professor  Rice. 
10.    Private  Life  of  the  Romans.    2.     Professor  Rice. 

MUSIC 

2.    Elementary  Harmony.     1.     Professor  Marshall. 
4.    Appreciation  of  Music.     1.     Professor  Marshall. 
6.    Advanced  Harmony.     1.     Professor  Marshall. 

SANSKRIT 

2.     Elements  of  Sanskrit.    2.     Professor  Perrin. 
4.     Sanskrit  Literature.     1.     Professor  Perrin. 

SPANISH 

2.    First- Year  Spanish.     1.     Professor  Geddes. 
4.    Second- Year  Spanish.     1.    Professor  Geddes. 
6.     Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation.    1.    Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Waxman. 


VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocational  Guidance.     2.     Mr. 

Meyer  Bloomfield. 
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PETITIONS 

In  presenting  any  request  to  the  Faculty  or  to  its  several 
committees,  as  for  late  registration,  examinations,  change 
of  course,  etc.,  students  will  use  the  prescribed  form  ob- 
tainable at  the  college  bookstore.  The  petition  should,  if 
practicable,  be  indorsed  by  the  student's  adviser.  A  stu- 
dent that  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  course,  or  to  enter  a 
course  after  the  first  day  of  the  semester,  must  present  to 
the  Committee  on  Registration  a  petition  indorsed  by  the 
instructor  of  each  course  involved. 

In  applying  for  the  special  examinations  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  November  and  of  March,  students  must  specify 
upon  their  petitions  the  cause  of  detention  from  the  regular 
semester  examination. 


CREDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  PROMOTIONS 

Credits 

The  unit  in  reckoning  requirements  and  credits  is  the 
semester  hour,  equivalent  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one 
semester. 

Standing  in  a  completed  course  is  indicated  as  excellent, 
good,  fair,  poor,  deficient;  these  grades  are  abbreviated  as  E, 
G,  F,  P,  and  D. 

Students  obtaining  entrance  credit  by  certificate  in  French 
2  or  German  2,  and  wishing  to  elect  course  VI 1, 5  or  XVIII, 
5,  will  be  asked  to  show  their  qualification  by  a  special 
written  test  conditioning  admission  to  the  course.  The 
time  and  place  will  be  announced  on  Registration  Day. 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  not  count  toward  the 
Bachelor's  degree  more  than  thirty  hours  in  any  one  de- 
partment, except  that  in  XVIII,  Romance  Languages  and 
Literature,  forty  hours  may  be  thus  counted,  provided 
that  not  more  than  thirty  are  credited  in  any  one  language. 

A  candidate  with  an  unremoved  entrance  condition  in 
French  or  German,  or  in  Greek  History  or  Roman  History, 
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cannot  receive  credit  toward  the  degree  for  any  college  course 
in  the  same  subject. 

An  entrance  condition  still  unremoved  at  the  close  of  the 
entrance  examinations  in  September  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  debars  from  counting  toward  a  degree  any 
course  of  the  department  in  which  the  condition  stands, 
except  such  courses  as  may  be  repeated  by  reason  of  failure 
in  examination.  No  candidate  with  an  entrance  condition 
unremoved  will  be  allowed  to  register  as  a  regular  student 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

Examinations 

Examinations  in  the  several  courses  are  regularly  held  at 
the  end  of  each  semester. 

Special  examinations,  intended  for  students  necessarily 
detained  from  the  regular  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
semester,  are  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  November  and 
of  March;  they  can  be  taken  only  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty.  Applications,  in  prescribed  form  of  petition,  and 
showing  the  cause  of  detention,  must  be  presented  at  the 
Dean 's  office  before  noon  of  the  Friday  preceding  the  exam- 
inations. 

For  a  special  examination  in  a  subject  offered  for  entrance 
a  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made.  Receipts  from  this  source 
are  added  to  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  College 
library. 

Promotion  and  Graduation 

Place  in  the  several  class  lists  published  in  the  annual 
catalogue  requires  a  total  credit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  as  follows:  for  Sophomore  standing,  thirty 
hours;  for  Junior,  sixty;  for  Senior,  ninety-five. 

Lists  of  candidates  for  graduation  at  the  ensuing  Com- 
mencement are  posted  upon  the  official  bulletin-board  in 
December  and  May. 

Students  having  deficiencies  at  the  close  of  the  special 
examinations  in  March  are  not  recommended  for  graduation 
in  June  following. 
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After  gaining  credit  for  at  least  90  hours  out  of  the  120 
required  for  graduation,  undergraduate  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  whose  work  is  of  a  distinctly  high 
grade,  may  be  allowed  to  take,  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  certain  courses  to  be  credited 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Permission  to  seek 
this  credit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Graduate  School  before  the  courses  are  begun.  To 
these  students  the  instructors  will  assign  collateral  work  in 
excess  of  the  work  done  by  other  members  of  the  class. 
Such  students  may  not  gain  more  than  eight  semester  hours 
of  graduate  credit  by  work  done  before  receiving  the  first 
degree. 

CHOICE  OF  STUDIES;  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
DEGREES 

Freshmen  are  advised,  in  view  of  the  requirements  for  a 
degree,  to  select  only  from  the  following  courses: 

Biology,  1,  2,  30. 

Chemistry,  upon  consultation  with  the  department  on  Registration 
day. 

Education,  21   (required). 

English,  1  and  2  (required),  11  and  12. 

French,  upon  consultation  with  the  department  on  Registration  day. 

German,  ditto. 

Greek,   1-8,  according  to  preparation. 

History,  1,  2,  5,  and  6. 

Latin,  1-4. 

Mathematics,  1-4. 

Physics,  1,  2,  10. 

Students  looking  forward  to  advanced  work  in  Latin  or 
English  are  advised  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  elect,  with  the 
Faculty's  approval,  certain  courses  in  the  evening  sessions 
of  the  College  of  Business  Administration;  these  courses 
may  be  counted  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts, 
Letters  or  Science,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  semester  hours. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the   second  year  of  the   Law  School  course  if  he 
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complete  before  graduation  the  following  courses  in  depart- 
ment IV  of  the  College  Curriculum,  and  enroll  in  the  Law 
School  at  the  beginning  of  his  Senior  year  in  College : 


,21. 

Roman  Law. 

28. 

Constitutional  Law. 

25. 

♦International  Law  (Private). 

26. 

International  Law  (Public). 

23. 

History  of  Law. 

24. 

Jurisprudence. 

31l 

32.     ^Contracts. 

34. 

♦Property. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  obtain  sixteen 
hours  as  major  credit  from  one  of  the  groups  named  below. 
This  credit  is  to  be  obtained  in  two  consecutive  years;  and 
at  least  two  hours  are  to  be  elected  each  semester.  The 
student's  choice  of  a  group  requires  ratification  by  one  of 
the  College  Professors  or  Assistant  Professors  conducting 
three  or  more  courses  therein;  and  the  instructor  ratifying 
will  thereafter  act  as  the  student 's  special  adviser  in  matters 
pertaining  to  work  in  courses  of  the  group ;  his  indorsement 
upon  the  registration  card  is  necessary  both  for  the  choice 
of  the  group  and  for  subsequent  elections  therein.  He  will 
also  prescribe  a  second  group  from  which  the  student  shall 
elect  at  least  two  hours  a  semester  as  minor  credit  through- 
out the  period  of  major  work.  Major  and  minor  credits  can 
not  be  obtained  unless  the  student  has  already  credits  of  at 
least  thirty  hours.  A  change  of  the  major  or  minor  group 
requires  favorable  action  by  the  Faculty  on  a  petition  signed 
by  the  present  and  the  prospective  major  adviser;  the  full 
requirement  in  hours  must  be  met  in  the  new  group  subse- 
quent to  the  change.  Major  credit  for  a  course  in  which  the 
student  does  not  attain  at  least  a  grade  of  F  (fair)  will  be 
allowed  only  upon  special  action  by  the  Faculty. 

♦Open  only  to  Seniors  enrolled  at  the  Law  School. 
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The  groups  are  constituted  thus: 

I.  All  courses;  for  minor  only,  save  as  provided  in  XI. 

II.  All  courses,  except  30  and  32. 

III.  All  courses. 

IV.  All  courses. 

V.  All  courses. 

VI.  Courses  4-38,  and  with  approval  of  the    major  instructor, 

XVII,  7-10. 

VII.  Courses  5-22  and  VI,  25,  26. 

VIII.  For  students  without  credit  in  Entrance  Greek,  all  courses; 
for  students  with  credit  in  Entrance  Greek,  all  except  1-8. 

IX.  All  courses. 

X.  All  courses  except  1-3;  and  VIII,  27,  28. 

XI.  All  courses  except  1,  2,  4;  also  I,  5,  6. 

XII.  All  courses. 

XIV.  All  courses. 

XVI.  All  courses. 

XVII.  All  courses;  for  minor  only. 

XVIIIa.  Courses  5-28,  61,  62. 

XVI I  lb.  Courses  31-62. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 

Upon  recommendation  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  the 
University  confers  three  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.), 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.  B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (S.B.) 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance  upon 
collegiate  work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed  courses 
amounting  to  120  semester  hours,  among  which  are  pre- 
scribed the  following: 


Collegiate  Life  and  Work. .  .  1  hr. 
Economics 4  hrs. 

For   graduation  in  1917,5  hrs. 
English    Composition 4  hrs. 

In    1917 6  hrs. 

French .  .  .4  hrs.*     In  1917,  6  hrs. 
German.  .4  hrs.*     In  1917,6  hrs. 


History 4  hrs.     In  191 7,  5  hrs. 

Latin 6  hrs. 

Mathematics 6  hrs. 

Natural  Sciencef 4  hrs. 

Psychology 3  hrs. 

Theism,  Ethics,  or 

Epistemology 3  or  4  hrs. 


♦Students  beginning  this  language  in  College  will  find  it  necessary  to  earn  at  least  six 
hours'  credit.  Entrance  credit  in  French  2  excuses  the  candidate  from  the  degree  re- 
quirement in  French;  or  entrance  credit  in  German  2  excuses  from  the  degree  requirement 
in  German;  but  no  candidate  may  be  excused  from  degree  requirements  in  both  French 
and  German. 

tAstronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics.  In  1015  and  1916,  six  hours  will  be 
required;  in  191 7.  eight  hours. 
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Bachelor  of  Letters.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
upon  collegiate  work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed 
courses  amounting  to  120  semester  hours,  among  which  are 
prescribed  the  following: 

Collegiate  Life  and  Work  .  .  1  hr.  German.  .4  hrs.*     In  191 7,  6  hrs. 

Economics,  4  hrs.   In  1917,  5   hrs.  History.  .  .4  hrs.     In  1917,  5  hrs. 

English  Composition 4  hrs.         Mathematics 6  hrs. 

In  1917 6  hrs.         Natural  Sciencef 4  hrs. 

English  Literature 4  hrs.         Philosophy 6  hrs. 

French.  .    4  hrs.*    In  191 7,  6  hrs.        Psychology 3  hrs. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
upon  collegiate  work  four  years,  and  must  have  completed 
courses  amounting  to  120  semester  hours,  except  in  Division 
B  (see  below) ,  which  must  consist  of  90  hours  plus  the  first 
year  of  the  Medical  School  Course,  and  Division  C,  which 
must  consist  of  70  hours,  plus  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Medical  School  Course. 

First  Year.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  take  the  following 
courses;  in  certain  cases  substitutions  may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor  in  charge: 

English  Composition,  VI,   1,  2. 

Mathematics,  XI,    I,  2,  4. 

Collegiate  Life.     V,  21. 

French,  4  hours  beyond  the  credit  required  for  entrance. 

German,  4  hours  beyond  the  credit  required  for  entrance. 

Those  intending  to  elect  Division  C  in  their  second  year  must  take  in 
addition,  in  their  first  year,  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  I,  2. 

Additional  courses  may  be  elected  from  any  groups  except  II,  III,  XI, 
XVI. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  each  candidate  must 
elect  one  of  the  following  Divisions  as  a  major  subject,  and 
also,  from  the  groups  on  p.  72  a  minor  subject,  in  which  he 

♦Students  beginning  this  language  in  College  will  find  it  necessary  to  earn  at  least  six 
hours'  credit.  Entrance  credit  in  French  2  excuses  the  candidate  from  the  degree  re- 
quirement in  French;  or  entrance  credit  in  German  2  excuses  from  the  degree  require- 
ments in  German;  but  no  candidate  may  be  excused  from  degree  requirements  in 
both  French  and  German. 

fAstronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics.  In  1915  and  1916,  six  hours  will  be 
required;  in  1917  and  thereafter,  eight  hours. 
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shall  complete  at  least  two  hours  in  each  semester  thereafter ; 
all  work  must  be  arranged  in  conference  with  the  major  in- 
structor. 

Division  A.  General  Science.  Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Division  B.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Division  C.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II.  Major  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology. 

Division  D.     Biology.     Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Division  E.     Chemistry.     Major  instructor,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Division  F.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  Major  in- 
structor, Professor  of  Mathematics  or  Professor  of  Physics. 

Division  A.    General  Science. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  I,  2;  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Mathematics,  XI,  1,2;  Physics,  XVI,  1,2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology, 
II,  5;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology, 
XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.     Physiology,  II,  6;   Chemistry,   III,   5,   6;  Education, 

V,  7,  8;  Ethics,  XIV,  10. 

Division  B.    Anatomy  and  Physiology,  I. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2; 
English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Physics,  XVI,  1,2. 

Third  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II, 
5;  Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Physiology,  II,  6;  English  Composition, 

VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.     First  year  of  Medical  School  Course. 
Division  C.    Anatomy  and  Physiology,  II. 

Second  Year.  Comparative  Anatomy,  II,  3,  4;  Mammalian  Anat- 
omy, II,  7;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Psychology,  XIV,  1;  Chemis- 
try III,  1,  2,  unless  offered  in  entrance;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2,  unless  of- 
fered in  entrance. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years.  First  and  second  years  of  Medical  School 
Course. 
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Division  D.     Biology. 

Second  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Delineation,  II,  30; 
Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Descriptive  Astronomy,  I,  1,2;  Comparative  Anatomy, 
II,  3,  4;  Plant  Morphology,  II,  5;  English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psy- 
chology, XIV,  1;  Comparative  Histology,  II,  8,  or  Comparative  Em- 
bryology, II,  10. 

Fourth  Year.  Comparative  Embryology,  II,  10,  or  Comparative 
Histology,  II,  8;  Physiology,  II,  6;  Mammalian  Anatomy,  II,  7;  Ani- 
mal Morphology,  II,  21,  22,  Biological  Conferences,  II,  9,  10. 

Division  E.     Chemistry. 

Second  Year.  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Composition,  VI,  3,  4; 
Physics,  XVI,  1,  2;  Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10. 

Third  Year.  Zoology  and  Botany,  II,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  3,  4,  5,  6; 
English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Psychology,  XIV,  1. 

Fourth  Year.     Physiology,  II,  6;  Chemistry,  III,  9,  10. 

Division  F.     Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Second  Year.  Astronomy,  I,  1,  2;  Chemistry,  III,  1,  2;  English  Com- 
position, VI,  3,  4;  Mathematics,  XI,  9,  10;  Physics,  XVI,  1,  2. 

Third  Year.  Mathematical  Astronomy,  I,  5,  6,  or  Physics,  XVI,  3,  4; 
English  Composition,  VI,  7,  8;  Calculus,  XI,  11,  12;  Surveying,  XI,  8; 
Psychology,  XIV,  1 . 

Fourth  Year.  Physiology,  II,  6;  Astronomical  Observations,  XI,  7,  8, 
or  Physics,  XVI,  5,  6;  Advanced  and  Modern  Algebra,  XI,  15,  16. 


EXPENSES  AND  AID 
University  Charges 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present 
before  registration  a  guaranty  covering  the  College  charges 
and  signed  by  parent,  guardian,  or  other  responsible  person. 
Blanks  may  be  procured  from  the  Treasurer  or  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

All  tuition  charges  are  payable  by  the  semester  in  advance. 

The  regular  charge  for  tuition  is  seventy-five  dollars  a 
semester,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.     Students 
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registered  for  courses  amounting  to  less  than  eight  semester 
hours  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  semester  for 
each  hour  per  week;  students  registered  for  more  than 
eighteen  semester  hours,  are  charged  ten  dollars  a  semester 
for  each  hour  per  week  in  excess  of  eighteen. 

For  tuition  fees  in  Courses  for  Teachers,  see  page  87. 

For  special  students  the  fee  for  tuition  is  reckoned  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  a  semester  for  each  hour  per  week,  to 
seven  hours  inclusive;  for  more  than  seven  hours  and  less 
than  eighteen,  the  fee  for  each  semester  is  seventy- five 
dollars.  For  each  hour  in  excess  of  eighteen  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  is  charged. 

Candidates  for  promotion  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  are 
charged  a  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars,  payable  at  the  Treas- 
urer's office  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  examina- 
tions. 

Private  Expenses,  Rooms,  and  Board 

Furnished  rooms,  properly  cared  for  and  conveniently 
located,  cost  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week.  Board  in 
approved  boarding-houses  or  families  can  be  obtained  at 
prices  varying  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Members  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  intending  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.  may  occupy  rooms, 
if  any  be  available,  in  the  Hall  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
upon  special  terms. 

Certain  homes  maintained  especially  for  women  students 
in  Boston  afford  at  reasonable  rates  the  desirable  advantages 
of  common  social  rooms,  libraries,  avocational  classes,  care 
in  case  of  illness,  and  general  but  not  irksome  oversight. 
The  more  prominent  are  the  Franklin  Square  House,  11 
East  Newton  Street;  the  homes  maintained  by  the  Young 
Women 's  Christian  Association  at  40  Berkeley  and  68  War- 
renton  Streets;  the  Bethany  Union,  14  Worcester  Street; 
Brooke  House,  79  Chandler  Street. 

The  Boston  Students'  Union,  at  81-83  St.  Stephen  Street, 
offers  to  young  women  students  the  privileges  of  a  clubhouse, 
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with  restaurant,  reading-rooms,  and  opportunities  for  meet- 
ing friends.     A  small  fee  is  charged  for  membership. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at 
home  may  be  estimated  as  about  the  following. 

Tuition $150.00 

Room from  75 .  00 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks from  126.00 

Textbooks,  stationery 15 .  00  to  25 .  00 

Other  expenditures  of  course  will  vary  with  circumstances. 

With  the  aid  of  a  scholarship,  and  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  remunerative  work  in  vacations  and  during  the 
semesters,  a  student  can  meet  the  expenses  of  his  college 
course  for  not  much  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
support  himself  meantime. 

University  Employment  Bureau 

Boston  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  students  to  earn 
money  in  hours  not  given  to  collegiate  duties;  during  the 
year  a  student  with  good  health  should  be  able  to  earn  a 
considerable  sum  toward  personal  expenses.  The  Employ- 
ment Bureau  is  an  agency  maintained  by  the  University  to 
assist  students  in  finding  remunerative  work. 

A  report  of  the  Bureau's  activities,  together  with  any 
further  information  desired,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Manager  of  the  University  Employment  Bureau,  688 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Funds 

The  Eleanor  Trafton  Fund. — Seven  thousand  dollars, 
given  in  1877.  The  income  is  available  for  the  aid  of  young 
women. 

The  William  F.  Warren  Scholarship. — Two  thousand 
dollars,  given  in  1882.     Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Men. — Founded 
1882.     Of  these  there  are  thirty- two,  or  eight  for  each  of 
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the  four  classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  Rich  scholarships  are  named  in  honor  of 
Isaac  Rich,  a  founder  of  the  University. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women. — Founded 
1882.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of 
the  four  classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

The  Washington  Scholarship. — Founded  1883.  In- 
come, one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Open  only  to  duly  quali- 
fied graduates  of  the  Washington  (District  of  Columbia) 
High  School.  "The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man, 
the  second  a  young  woman,  and  so  on  in  regular  alternation. 
Whenever,  after  it  is  once  filled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will  be 
filled  by  competitive  examination." 

The  Woodvine  Scholarship.  Two  thousand  dollars, 
given  by  Denton  G.  Woodvine,  M.  D. 

The  Reuben  B.  Dunn  Scholarship  Fund. — The  in- 
come of  this  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  given  in  1886  by 
Reuben  B.  Dunn,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  is  used  to  assist  young 
men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Fenno  Tudor  Loan  Fund. — Five  hundred  dollars,  the 
bequest  of  Fenno  Tudor  in  1886.  The  income  is  available 
for  the  aid  of  young  men. 

The  University  Scholarships  for  Young  Men. — 
Established  in  1887.  Forty  in  number.  Income,  one 
hundred  dollars  each. 

The  Ada  Draper  Fund. — In  the  year  1888,  by  the  will 
of  Miss  Ada  Augusta  Draper,  formerly  of  Boston,  provision 
was  made  for  a  trust  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  "to  establish  scholar- 
ships, and  to  enable  the  most  meritorious  and  needy 
female  students  to  be  sent  to  Europe  after  graduation  to 
complete  their  studies."     Already  available  in  part. 
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The  French  Scholarship. — Two  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  given  in  1891,  by  Mary  Q.  A. 
French,  of  Cambridge. 

The  Paddock  Fund. — Thirty  thousand  dollars,  received 
by  bequest  in  1894  from  Lovicy  D.  Paddock,  formerly  a 
Boston  teacher.  The  annual  income  is  assigned  in  scholar- 
ships, one-half  to  young  men  and  one-half  to  young  women. 

The  Huntington  Scholarship. — Founded  1896,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women.  Income,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This 
scholarship  is  annually  awarded  to  the  young  woman  of 
highest  rank  among  applicants  from  the  Senior  class. 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Fund. — The  income  of  this  fund 
of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  a  be- 
quest in  1899,  is  used  to  assist  young  men. 

The  Washburn  Scholarship  Fund. — Five  thousand 
dollars,  the  gift  of  B.  F.  Washburn,  in  1901. 

Stephen  Stickney  Scholarship  Fund. — Three  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  gift  of  Mary  M.  S.  Spaulding  in  1904,  to 
establish  scholarships  for  young  women. 

The  Luman  T.  Jefts  Scholarship  Fund. — The  income 
of  this  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  gift  of  the  Hon. 
Luman  T.  Jefts,  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  is  used  to  aid  deserving 
students. 

Mary  Frost  Munroe  Loan  Fund. — One  thousand 
dollars,  given  in  191 1.  The  interest  is  loaned  to  women 
students  who  both  need  and  deserve  assistance,  and  who 
will  ultimately  repay  the  loans  without  interest. 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  Scholarship  Fund.  Two 
thousand  dollars  given  in  19 14.  The  income  is  used  for 
needy  and  promising  young  women. 
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Application  for  Scholarships 

Regular  students  entering  the  College  and  desiring  scholar- 
ships must  file  at  the  Dean's  office,  on  or  immediately  before 
the  first  day  of  January  following  their  entrance,  an  appli- 
cation duly  filled  out  upon  the  prescribed  blank,  together 
with  a  receipt  signed  by  or  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity showing  that  the  applicant  has  made  a  deposit  of 
seventy-five  dollars.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester, 
the  applicant  is  appointed  to  the  scholarship,  he  will  be 
credited  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  with  the 
amount  awarded. 

Regular  students,  desiring  scholarships  for  any  academic 
year  after  their  first,  must  make  application  upon  the 
furnished  blank  on  or  immediately  before  the  first  day  of 
May  preceding.  They  will  be  notified  in  June  of  the  action 
upon  their  applications. 

Awards  to  students  not  in  their  first  year  are  credited 
upon  the  tuition  account  for  half  the  amount  in  the  first 
semester  and  for  the  remaining  half  in  the  second. 

In  considering  applicants,  the  Committee  of  Award  takes 
account  of  need,  scholarship,  and  character.  A  student 
not  requiring  aid  cannot  of  course  make  honorable  applica- 
tion. 

Other  Aid 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women  has  at  its  disposal  a  small  loan  fund  and  also  a 
limited  amount  of  money  devoted  to  scholarships  for  young 
women  enrolled  in  the  three  upper  classes.  Inquiries  may 
be  made  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  lends  small  sums  to  qualified  students.  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  President  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Graduate  Fellowships 

Of  the  two  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowships,  each  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  one  is  open  to 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  is  filled  on 
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nomination  made  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  Matricula- 
tion in  the  Graduate  School  must  either  precede  or  immedi- 
ately follow  the  appointment  as  Fellow. 

These  fellowships  were  established  in  1889,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  last  gift  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  and 
in  consideration  of  his  known  desire  that  the  University, 
as  soon  as  possible,  should  establish  fellowships  for  the 
assistance  of  promising  young  men  of  positive  Christian 
character  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  most  advanced  teach- 
ing in  colleges  and  theological  schools.  They  are  subject 
to  the  following  regulations : 

1.  The  income  of  each  of  the  two  fellowships  shall  be  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Theology;  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Faculty's  recommendation 
must  be  in  each  case  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  all  members  present  and  voting. 

3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year;  but  whenever  it  is 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  reappointed 
a  second  year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Fellows  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to 
them. 

5.  Holders  of  these  fellowships  who  carry  on  their  work  in  residence 
shall  be  expected,  if  called  upon,  to  render  assistance  in  teaching,  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  the  College  Fellowship 
for  a  given  academic  year  (from  June  to  June)  must  be 
made  upon  blanks  obtainable  from  the  Dean's  office  and 
must  be  filed  before  the  first  day  of  December  preceding. 

LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  AND  COLLECTIONS 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  contains  about 
ten  thousand  volumes.  Direct  access  to  the  shelves  is 
given.  There  are  no  fees  for  use  of  the  main  library. 
Books  may  be  taken  for  use  in  vacation  upon  written  request 
indorsed  by  an  instructor.     This  library  is  maintained  in 
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part  by  the  income  of  the  Epsilon  Chapter  Library  Fund. 
The  income  of  the  Jefferson  Hascall  Memorial  Library 
Fund,  given  in  1 910  by  Lee  Claflin  Hascall,  '80,  is  also  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  College  Library.  The  income  of  the 
Mary  Lowell  Stone  Library  Fund,  founded  in  1914  by  a 
gift  of  three  thousand  dollars,  is  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  in  Natural  Science,  Philosophy,  Economics,  and 
Pedagogy. 

The  Lindsay  Classical  Library,  the  property  of  the 
Philological  Association,  contains  over  one  thousand  vol- 
umes, including  Latin  and  Greek  textbooks,  together  with 
standard  works  of  reference  concerning  classical  antiquity. 
By  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee  students  may  become 
members  of  the  Association.  The  library  was  established 
and  built  up  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Thomas  Bond 
Lindsay,  Professor  of  Latin,  1 884-1 909. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  maintains  a 
special  library.  As  custodian  of  the  books  owned  by  the 
New  England  Modern  Language  Association,  the  Depart- 
ment holds  available  for  consultation  by  students  some 
six  hundred  additional  volumes. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
students  in  the  College  enjoy  without  charge  the  privilege 
of  drawing  books  from  one  of  the  largest  collections  in 
America.  The  reading-rooms  of  the  same  institution  are 
open  to  all.  The  Central  Library  adjoins  the  College 
building.  On  payment  of  small  annual  fees,  students  have 
access  to  numerous  special  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

The  Benjamin  Stanton  Loan  Library,  founded  by  Horace 
C.  Stanton,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  consists  of  textbooks 
for  the  use  of  young  men.  A  similar  library  for  the  use  of 
young  women  in  the  College  is  maintained  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  free  to  students  are 
the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in 
which,  upon  application  to  the  Curator  and  the  Librarian, 
students  may  receive  special  privileges;  the  photograph 
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collections  of  the  Public  Library;  and  notably  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  All  these  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
College. 

Many  lecture  courses,  open  to  the  public  without  charge, 
are  given  during  the  winter  under  the  auspices  of  various 
institutions  in  the  city:  for  example,  the  course,  chiefly  upon 
art  and  allied  subjects,  given  at  the  Public  Library;  the 
public  conferences  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and  numer- 
ous courses  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  representing  various 
fields  of  intellectual  interest.    • 

Other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city,  such  as  art  exhi- 
bitions, conventions  of  scientific  men,  etc.,  need  no  descrip- 
tion. 

SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT 

The  biological  laboratory  is  a  large,  exceptionally  well- 
lighted  room.  Its  equipment  includes  compound  and 
simple  microscopes,  a  large  number  of  German  and  Ameri- 
can charts,  both  zoological  and  botanical,  preserved  zoolog- 
ical specimens,  and  a  herbarium  of  considerable  size. 
Adjoining  the  main  laboratory  is  a  smaller  laboratory  with 
special  facilities  for  research  work,  and  with  a  large  dark 
room  for  photographic  work.  The  department  possesses 
a  valuable  working  library  of  standard  books,  with  many 
reprints  and  scientific  periodicals  on  file. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  accommodations  for  over 
two  hundred  students  and  is  adequately  equipped  for  both 
elementary  and  advanced  work.  The  chemical  museum 
connected  with  this  department  contains  upward  of  five 
hundred  specimens  suitable  for  lecture  illustrations. 

The  observatory  has  two  refracting  telescopes:  one  of 
five  inches  clear  aperture,  made  by  Alvan  Clark;  the  other, 
of  seven  inches  clear  aperture,  made  by  Clacey.  Each  is 
provided  with  an  equatorial  mounting  and  a  driving-clock. 
The  equipment  includes  a  universal  spectroscope  adapted 
to  visual  and  photographic  work,  by  Brashear,  and  Row- 
land's maps  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
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The  physical  laboratories,  newly  equipped  in  accordance 
with  modern  methods,  offer  excellent  facilities  for  labora- 
tory courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  physics.  The 
apparatus  used  in  lecture-room  demonstrations  covers  well 
the  more  important  principles  of  the  science.  To  both 
lecture-room  and  laboratory  equipment  substantial  addi- 
tions are  made  from  a  Physics  Fund  established  through 
the  generosity  of  a  friend. 

CHAPEL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Morning  devotions,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  are  held  daily  at  12.05  o'clock,  in  the  Chapel. 
All  students  are  invited,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  expected  to 
attend.  In  aiming  to  promote  piety  as  well  as  learning, 
the  College  is  loyal  to  the  known  purpose  of  its  founders, — 
men  that  knew  the  light  and  power  of  personal  religion, 
and  rightly  believed  a  normal  collegiate  life  to  need  the 
quickening  spirit  of  Christian  worship. 

Weekly  meetings  for  Bible-study,  prayer,  song,  and  relig- 
ious conference  are  maintained  by  students.  Varied 
opportunities  for  Christian  activity  are  afforded  in  con- 
nection with  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations  in  the  College,  not  to  mention  the 
churches,  Bible  schools,  charitable  organizations,  and  so- 
cial settlements  with  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
members  of  the  College  are  connected. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  Rhoads  Gymnasium,  with  running- track  and  spa- 
cious floor,  offers  ample  opportunities  for  general  and 
special  physical  training  for  both  men  and  women.  There 
are  shower-baths  near  the  locker-rooms;  and  a  well-ap- 
pointed swimming-pool  adjoins  the  gymnasium.  Provision 
is  made  for  physical  examinations. 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March 
classes  in  Physical  Instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Gymna- 
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sium.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  attend 
in  the  first  or  second  year,  preferably  in  the  first.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  course  gives  credit  of  one  hour 
towards  the  Bachelor's  degree.  In  case  of  physical  dis- 
ability the  candidate  may  be  excused  upon  formal  petition 
approved  by  one  of  the  directors  and  countersigned  by  the 
Dean. 

Outside  the  Gymnasium  is  an  open-air  baseball  cage, 
roofed  with  netting  and  well  adapted  for  batting  practice; 
it  is  available  for  the  class  teams  as  well  as  for  the  'Varsity. 

Interclass  basketball  matches  are  held  in  the  Gymnasium 
and  trophies  are  given  to  the  members  of  the  winning  team. 
There  are  also  each  year  several  interdepartmental  basket- 
ball games.  The  Athletic  Association  possesses  a  large 
silver  cup  given  by  the  Faculty  for  the  interclass  champion- 
ship in  baseball,  and  also  a  cup  for  the  track  events  held  in 
the  Spring.  A  silver  cup  is  given  to  the  winner  in  the  tennis 
tournaments. 

All  athletic  meets  and  contests  are  arranged  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Athletic  Association,  which  has  general 
charge  of  the  athletic  interests  of  the  College. 

SOCIETIES  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

In  addition  to  seminaries  and  departmental  clubs  the 
students  maintain  numerous  organizations  with  wider  pur- 
poses: literary,  musical,  and  social.  These,  together  with 
meetings  under  class  or  interclass  auspices,  afford  oppor- 
tunity both  for  social  intercourse  among  students  and  for 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  students  with  the  Faculty. 
The  social  calendar  includes  the  receptions  to  the  entering 
class  by  the  Christian  Associations  and  by  the  Juniors;  the 
Klatsch;  the  University  nights;  the  Gamma  Delta  and 
the  Men's  Union  banquets;  the  reception  to  the  Seniors  by 
the  Sophomores,  the  Faculty's  reception,  Junior  Week, 
and  Class  day. 
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SENIOR  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  JUNE,  1914 

Ralph  Taylor  Andem Roxbury 

Mabel  Leah  Bigney Montello 

Harold  Bradford  Blanchard North  Uxbridge 

Barbara  Mabel  Bolles Wellesley 

Aenid  Claire  Bowman Whitman 

Minnie  May  Belle  Brigham North  Brookfield 

Effie  Small  Brown Melrose 

Vera  Pearl  Buckle Reading 

Marjorie  Thorndyke  Bunker Wakefield 

Edith  Caldwell  Burchell Beachmont 

Emily  Parker  Burdon Dorchester 

Agnes  Burlingame Exeter,  N.  H. 

Kurt  George  Busiek Belleville,  111. 

Florence  Isabel  Calder Worcester 

Gertrude  Bemis  Callender Northfield 

Evelyn  Bernice  Campbell Roslindale 

Jennie  Caswell Cambridge 

Helen  Louise  Clark Reading 

Mary  Jeannette  Cleveland Dorchester 

Mary  Isabelle  Collins Newburyport 

Marion  Helena  Collyer Waltham 

Edith  Cynthia  Crosbie Dorchester 

Gladys  Damon Danvers 

Marion  Frances  Dondale Somerville 

Margaret  Harmon  Dugan Maiden 

Marion  Frost  Dunning Somerville 

Mary  Josephine  Edmands Cliftondale 

Ruth  Louise  Fearing Dorchester  Center 

Bessie  Felstiner Haverhill 

Mabel  Felton Leominster 

Helen  Balch  Fernald Newburyport 

Ethel  Maude  Fletcher Boston 

Lucy  Dunham  Ford Maiden 

Rena  Etta  Fowler Farmington,  Me. 

John  Eastman  Fuller South  Essex 

Ruth  Madaleine  Gow Medford 

Louise  Grainger West  Somerville 

Gertrude  Mary  Greene South  Boston 

Mabel  Ellen  Griffin Peabody 

Lillian  Mary  Grimes Canton 

Nellie  Gertrude  Handy Cotuit 

Milicent  Arnold  Harrison Boston 
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Ruth  Adams  Haseltine East  Lynn 

Alice  Sumner  Hawley Taunton 

Wilfred  Norton  Hinckley,  Jr Dorchester 

Emily  Mabel  Wallace  Hinkel Roxbury 

Helen  Sylvester  Jackson Cambridge 

Elsie  Constance  Jordan Cambridge 

John  Augustus  Larson Boston 

Helen  Elfleda  Lawrence Boston 

Henry  Elfred  Leech Wakefield 

Florence  Mildred  Light Melrose 

Mary  Louise  Lowden Dedham 

Allena  Estelle  Luce Lowell 

Virginia  Vasco  Mabry Waltham 

Bertha  Lillian  Mansell South  Berwick,  Me. 

Ruth  Isabelle  McAron Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y- 

Frank  Bertram  Mitchell Haverhill 

Marion  Mae  Mitchell Eastport,  Me. 

Christine  Pierce  Mowry Lubec,  Me. 

Margaret  Scott  Osgood Lynn 

Viola  Cecilia  Owen , . .  .East  Boston 

Sophia  Margaret  Palm Marion 

Laura  Mary  Palmer Dorchester 

William  Pittaway Melrose 

Ruth  Preston Wakefield 

Elsie  Ross  Putney Georges  Mills,  N.  H. 

Josephine  Nourse  Ramsburg Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Rand Dorchester 

Rachel  Caroline  Rice Roxbury 

Vesta  Anna  Richmond Revere 

Bessie  Alida  Ring Dorchester 

Eleanor  Glover  Robinson South  Hamilton 

Ella  Martha  Robinson Lawrence 

Hazel  Whitney  Ruggles Roxbury 

Mabel  Hope  Sargent Melrose 

Dora  Elise  Schiel Roxbury 

Mabel  Louise  Scott Randolph 

Avis  Margaret  Sherburne Woburn 

Dorothea  Shute Newton  Centre 

Edna  Woodworth  Simmons Dorchester 

Shirley  Smalley Onset 

♦Ray  Washburn  Spalding St.  Johnsbury,  Vt„ 

Gertrude  Spear Salem 

Harold  Clegg  Spencer Roslindale 

Muriel  Louise  Staples Allston 

♦Candidate  for  S.B.  and  M.D. 
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Ben  Stinchfield Farmington  Falls,  Me. 

Norman  Taylor  Thomas Melrose 

Virginia  Sherman  Thompson Melrose 

Mary  Lois  Trefethen Waterville,  Me. 

Ruth  Alden  Walker Norton 

Dorothea  Waltz Waldoboro,  Me. 

Leta  Theresa  Warnock Eastport,  Me. 

Ruth  Bradford  Webb Winthrop,  Me. 

Mabel  Clarke  Whitaker Somerville 

Gertrude  Alice  White Waltham 

Herbert  Lester  Wilber Rock 

Hilda  Amanda  Williams Killingly,  Conn. 

Mary  Anastasia  Winn Roxbury 

Elsie  Marion  Wolfendale Hill,  N.  H. 

Leah  Virginia  Wood Dorchester 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  JUNE,  1915 

Harold  Charles  Abbot Dorchester 

Helen  Alice  Allen Peabody 

Edith  Bessie  Armstrong Wollaston 

Edward  Vincent  At  wood Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Bacon Newton  Highlands 

Mervyn  Joy  Bailey Wollaston 

Charles  Rutherford  Baillie Maiden 

Albert  Julius  Barlow Dorchester 

Lillian  Hammond  Bennett Somerville 

Ruth  Isabelle  Bessom East  Lynn 

Charles  Wesley  Blackett,  Jr Dorchester  Center 

Howard  Bottomley Haverhill 

Una  Hazel  Bowman Whitman 

Minna  Augusta  Bretschneider Jamaica  Plain 

Viola  Alberta  Brittain West  Somerville 

Viola  Bessie  Brown Cornish,  N.  H. 

Josephine  Mary  Calderara Milford,  N.  H. 

Mary  Helen  Card Dover,  N.  H. 

Evelyn  Chase Portland,  Me. 

Dorothy  Clements Dorchester 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Coles Dedham 

Jeannette  Maria  Collins Centreville,  R.  I. 

Grace  Lillian  Converse Dalton 

Florence  Parker  Davoll Willimantic,  Conn. 

Christine  Elizabeth  Evarts Somerville 

Helen  May  Farwell Wollaston 
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Carrie  Elizabeth  Fishel Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Constance  Flanders Brookline 

Frances  Elizabeth  Fox Winthrop 

Pearl  Fannie  Goddard Melrose 

Lola  Goding Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Charles  Alfred  Goodwin Lynn 

Ora  Vivian  Gould Manchester,  N.  H. 

Orwin  Bradford  Griffin Peabody 

Gertrude  Augusta  Hamlin Westford 

Gertrude  Pearson  Haslam Hyde  Park 

Ruth  Hatch Lynn 

Francis  Russell  Hines Waltham 

Lester  Robert  Howard Ware 

Merritt  Yerkes  Hughes Everett 

Mildred  Lucile  Hunt Cornish,  N.  H. 

Walter  Clark  James Franklin,  N.  H. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Kennard Melrose 

Ruth  Margaret  Killian Lynn 

Ruth  Agnes  Lamont West  Somerville 

Harlow  Elsworth  Albertus  Lazott Nashua,  N.  H. 

M yer  Levenson Chelsea 

Wilbert  Gustaf  Adolf  Lindquist Chelsea 

Gladys  Maude  MacLay East  Lynn 

Florence  Litchfield  M argot Jamaica  Plain 

Margaret  May  Mason Winchester 

Mildred  Patterson  Masse Brookline 

Helen  Delia  McHardy East  Milton 

Harold  Wesley  Melvin Milton 

Anna  Marie  Moberg Campello 

Elmer  Beneken  Mode Boston 

Katherine  Moran Quincy 

Rachel  Wilder  Morse Leominster 

Aurin  Eliot  Payson Wollaston 

Eleanor  May  Platt Brookline 

Evelyn  Poland Winchester 

Rachael  Stanley  Pope Brockton 

James  Henry  Powers Needham 

Alice  Ardell  Preston Harvard 

Agnes  Mary  Reardon Brighton 

Alice  Reynolds West  Somerville 

Bernice  Claire  Scott Somerville 

Mildred  Coburn  Scott Portland,  Me. 

Mary  Marcella  Souther Belmont 

Wesley  Atwood  Sowle Ellsworth,  Me. 

Hazelton  Spencer Forest  Hills 
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Frank  Eugene  Stevens Somerville 

Velma  Belle  Strout West  Somerville 

Ada  Belmont  Taylor Dorchester 

James  Selby  Thistle Chelsea 

Gladys  Caroline  Tibbetts Winthrop 

Carl  William  Tower Everett 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Upham East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Wight Medway 

Jessie  Mabel  Wilson Concord 

Helen  Ruth  Wolkins West  Roxbury 

Ruth  Willard  Wood Mapleville,  R.  I. 

John  Hallock  Woodhull South  Lincoln 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  1916 

Florence  Adams Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Christine  Merrick  Ayars Brookline 

May  Schofield  Bailey Danielson,  Conn. 

Mabelle  Louise  Blaser West  Somerville 

Alice  Mary  Brennan Jamaica  Plain 

Lee  Marshall  Brooks Macedon  Center,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Wilder  Brown Roslindale 

David  Carey  Brush Vineyard  Haven 

Rachel  Stanley  Carpenter Sandwich 

Charley  Francis  Clark Vinton,  Iowa 

Hazel  Estella  Clark Lynn 

James  Frederic  Wright  Clark Waltham 

Elsie  Myrtland  Connor White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Bernita  Corbett Melrose  Highlands 

Abby  Elizabeth  Cornell Revere 

Anna  Sutton  Genevieve  Costello Auburndale 

Gladys  Margaret  Cronan Middleton 

Janet  Davina  Currie North  Cohasset 

Mary  Esther  Curry Lynn 

Elizabeth  Danahy Everett 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Donahue Nashua,  N.  H. 

Pauline  Theresa  George  Dorion Brookline 

Dorothy  Pitman  Dorr Dorchester 

May  Juliet  Duff Charlestown 

Elizabeth  Florence  Falvey South  Berwick,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Cooper  Ferguson Cliftondale 

Benjamin  Alvah  Flanders Nashua,  N.  H. 

Constance  Vivian  Frazier Lynn 

Charles  Edward  Goodhue,  Jr Ipswich 
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Herrick  Ernest  Herbert  Greenleaf Waltham 

Madalene  Handy Winchester,  N.  H. 

Ruth  Clementine  Harrington Somerville 

Clarence  Dunbar  Hart West  Somerville 

William  George  Hennessy Roxbury 

Helen  Elizabeth  Agnes  James Medford  Hillside 

Frances  Adalyn  Jefferson Brookline 

Grace  El  vena  Jefts Lynn 

Margaret  Mary  Keady Ashland 

Agnes  Elizabeth  Kelley Roxbury 

Hazel  Blanche  Kempton Roxbury 

Doris  Marie  Kennard Melrose 

Alice  Emily  Lanyon Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Lois  Eleanore  Layn Dover,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Anthony  Leary Dorchester 

Kathryn  Louise  Lee Nashua,  N.  H. 

Caroline  Ella  Legg Woburn 

Ethel  Catherine  Lomasney Roslindale 

Isabella  Thomas  Lovett Cliftondale 

George  Haight  Lusk Marlboro 

Esther  Marie  Lydon Abington 

Annie  Martina  MacKinnon Whitman 

Neil  Laughlin  MacKinnon Boston 

Joyce  Constance  Manuel Lynn 

James  Reid  Marsh Charlestown 

Elene  Mary  Masterson Peabody 

Helen  Margaret  McKay West  Roxbury 

Mary  Foster  Megathlin Campello 

Nellie  Taylor  Murray Roslindale 

Gladys  Naramore Everett 

Ernest  Hale  Newton Everett 

Ruth  Norton Roxbury 

Elmer  Drew  Palmer Derry,  N.  H. 

El  win  True  Palmer Derry,  N.  H. 

Florence  Helen  Perry South  Braintree 

Frank  Seth  Peterson Boston 

Mary  Alice  Preble Melrose  Highlands 

Helen  Stuart  Ransom Whitman 

Helen  Cleveland  Richardson Medford 

Peter  Risga Courland,  Russia 

Margaret  Isabel  Robertson Hyde  Park 

Eunice  Earle  Rowell Beverly 

Minnie  Ruhmpohl Worcester 

Paul  Farr  Russell Lawrence 

Robert  Franklin  Sandall York,  Neb. 
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Josephine  Vaughan  Sanford Maiden 

James  Herbert  Shapleigh Maiden 

Pauline  Grieves  Shapleigh East  Milton 

Helena  Louise  Shortell Salem 

Anna  Hays  Small Worcester 

Miriam  Brooke  Smith Dorchester 

Marian  Louise  Spencer Forest  Hills 

Earl  William  Stevens Medford 

Mary  Winifred  Sullivan Brockton 

Dorothy  Sherwood  Taylor North  Cambridge 

Mary  Adelia  Taylor Waltham 

Karl  Sherwood  White West  Hanover 

Myrtle  Evelyn  Whittemore Milford 

Dorothy  Winkfield Braintree 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  1917 

Charles  Francis  Hitchcock  Allen Arlington 

Maria  Charlotte  Allen Arlington 

Albert  Victor  Beals Roxbury 

Gertrude  Marion  Bond Melrose 

Helen  Louise  Brown Sharon 

Laura  Mildred  Butt Everett 

Eva  Calef Rochester,  N.  H. 

Beatrice  Blanche  Campion Lyndon,  Vt. 

Isabel  Catherine  Cassidy Chelsea 

Frank  Cecil  Chase Maiden 

Eliza  Bruce  Coates Marblehead 

Esther  Louise  Coffin South  China,  Me. 

Warren  Sanborn  Colburn Maiden 

Daniel  Black  Coleman Belchertown 

Leon  James  Cone Claremont,  N.  H. 

Marjorie  Coombs Lynn 

Chloe  Kelley  Cousens Arlington  Heights 

Marie  Elisabeth  Covell Mill  Brook 

Etta  Loyola  Crane Natick 

Eleanor  Huelat  Crooker South  Boston 

Grace  Charlotte  Curtis Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Esther  Danforth Arlington 

Myron  Bonham  Deily Nanticoke,  Pa. 

James  Appleby  Dibblee Portland,  Me. 

Etta  Mabel  Elliott West  Somerville 

Laura  Bannister  Elliott Springfield 

Marguerite  Ida  Elliott West  Somerville 
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Fred  Stanley  Estabrooks Waltham 

Vernon  Wynne  Evans East  Saugus 

Priscilla  Fairfield Littleton 

Florence  Judith  Fisk Billerica 

Alice  Gilmore  Fitzpatrick Brockton 

Elinor  Jackson  Fowles Dorchester 

Lucien  Julien  Fowlkes St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marion  Irene  Gaffny Milford 

Ruth  Mildred  Garland Haverhill 

Helen  Getchell Cambridge 

Marie  Rosalie  Giblin Concord 

Emily  Glidden Charlestown 

Emma  Pearl  Goldsmith Chester,  N.  H. 

Blanche  Mildred  Goodwin East  Lynn 

Madeleine  Mudge  Hamlin Salem 

Esther  Hammond Cambridge 

Wilson  Henry  Hastings Weston 

Katherine  Olive  Hirst Somerville 

Louise  Elizabeth  Hoeh Roxbury 

Mary  Henderson  Holland Jamaica  Plain 

Edith  Annie  Howard West  Lynn 

Beatrice  Annie  Hunter East  Boston 

Agnes  Elina  Jacobson Falmouth 

Armand  El  wood  Joy West  Sullivan,  Me. 

Alice  Joanna  Kennedy Windsor,  Conn. 

Phyllis  Latham Medfield 

Clifton  Briggs  Leech Kennebunk,  Me. 

Grace  Rogers  Leonard Marshfield  Hills 

Alfred  Edwin  Longueil Roxbury 

Ethel  Agnes  Lord Belmont 

Moses  Richardson  Lovell Millis 

John  Lusk Marlboro 

Gladys  Mary  MacMillan Maiden 

Louisa  May  Marsh Lynn 

Eileen  McCarthy Waltham 

Adaline  Henrietta  McDowell Quincy 

Ellen  Josephine  McGowan East  Dedham 

Celia  Frances  McLennan Quincy 

Clara  Viola  McWhirk Milton 

Howard  Bagnall  Meek Chelsea 

Agnes  Gertrude  Merrill South  Boston 

Katherine  Fidelia  Moore Hebron,  N.  H. 

Norman  Brooks  Morrison Brookline 

Vena  Morse York  Village,  Me. 

Esther  M  arbel  Nazarian Boston 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Nelson Salem 

Harland  Bowditch  Newton Everett 

Grace  Susan  Nies Boston 

Catherine  Elizabeth  O'Keefe Lynn 

Doris  Caroline  Olds Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

George  Wesley  Osgood,  Jr Lynn 

Esther  Alice  Owens Lowell 

Harriet  Louise  Parsons Brookline 

Henrietta  Pauline  Pattison Sharon 

Harriet  Moulton  Pettingell Newburyport 

Hazel  Almena  Philbrook Winthrop 

Ruth  Lucy  Ranger Somerville 

Ruth  Richardson Leicester 

Emily  Mae  Roberts Mattapan 

Marion  Darling  Schubert Plymouth 

Edward  Joseph  Shaughnessy Ashland 

Margaret  Frances  Shea Roxbury 

Eleanor  Simmons Dorchester 

Grace  Amelia  Smith Brockton 

Ruth  Olivine  Smith Maynard 

Anna  Louise  Snowden Upper  Montclair,  N.  J, 

Stella  Anna  Sonnenberg Needham 

Annie  MacLaren  Strang.  .  . Auburndale 

Ethel  Vale  Thorburn Maiden 

Susan  Marie  Tierney Lawrence 

Katherine  Augusta  Toye Lawrence 

Madeleine  Antoinette  Tschaler Dorchester 

Isabelle  Baxter  Turnbull Lynn 

Otto  Tirrell  Wagner South  Weymouth 

Laurence  Breed  Walker Lynn 

Rena  Margaret  Ward Maiden 

Martha  Helen  Wentworth Boston 

Ellen  Golden  White Roxbury 

Louisa  Maria  Whitmore Waltham 

Alice  Warren  Wilber Mansfield 

Edith  May  Williamson Worcester 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Celia  Jane  Allen Auburndale 

Annie  Estelle  Barber Reading 

Lois  Annabelle  Beil .Takoma,  Wash. 

Walter  Dunbar  Blossom Cliftondale 

Raymond  Peter  Bonelli Boston 

M.D.,  Tufts  College 
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Alice  Louise  Brown Orland,  Me. 

Lucy  May  Buker Waltham 

Charles  Harold  Cahill Cambridge 

Eskel  Olof  Carlson Boston 

Martina  Howe  Chase Fitchburg 

Sarah  Mary  Chase Roxbury 

Clarence  Henry  Cook Springfield 

Frances  Beatrice  Cox Dorchester 

Frank  Abell  Cox Mattoon,  111. 

Irving  Ballard  Crosby Jamaica  Plain 

Arthur  Frank  Cushman West  Somerville 

Edward  Bernard  Daily,  Jr Roxbury 

Loraine  Emily  Dalbey Taylorville,  111. 

Katherine  Teresa  Davey Lawrence 

Frances  Knox  Davis Dorchester 

Ida  Murray  Davis Marietta,  Ohio 

Ava  Bettine  Dawson Boston 

S.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Evangeline  Clara  Dine Lawrence 

Katharine  Halsey  Dodge Newton  Centre 

Ethel  Verne  Doten Roxbury 

Alice  Hurd  Emerson Cambridge 

George  Berry  Emerson Cambridge 

George  Rudolph  Ericson Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Corielle  Frederic  Evans Cambridge 

Angie  Merritt  Faunce North  Abington 

Louis  Joseph  Fish Lowell 

Beulah  Thornton  FitzHugh Amesbury 

Esther  Marie  Fraim Waltham 

Elizabeth  Irene  Fury Clinton 

Florence  Rose  Gallagher Medford 

Forrest  Clovis  Gates Everett 

George  Endicott  Gifford Salem 

Emily  May  Gleason Gleasondale 

Joseph  Goldstein Dorchester 

Doris  Mary  Gow Medford 

Helen  Green Cambridge 

Frank  Kellogg  Haszard Readville 

Deborah  Winslow  Hicks Winchester 

Archie  Colby  Hodgdon Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Edna  Holmes Melrose 

Bertrand  Hooper Lynn 

William  Victor  Horton East  Boston 

Gertrude  Whittle  House Lynn 

Anna  Bradford  Hubbard South  Braintree 
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Genevieve  Huntington Newton  Centre 

Clymena  Jeanette  Jewell Milford,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Augusta  Johnson Wakefield 

Georgenia  May  Kerr Everett 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Alice  Dorothy  King Springfield 

Charles  Maxwell  Lever Loveland,  Ohio 

Leonard  Francis  Logiodice West  Haven,  Conn. 

Arthur  Warren  Allan  MacQuarrie Greenwood 

Alexander  Bain  Martin Dorchester 

Florence  Adele  Mathey Needham 

Alice  Elizabeth  McGreevy Roxbury 

Frances  Eleanor  McGreevy East  Weymouth 

Robert  Lewis  McKiernan New  Haven,  Conn. 

Allen  Goodwin  McKinnon Manchester 

Kendall  Stone  McLean Dorchester 

Rubie  Mae  Miller Boston 

Caroline  Pierce  Moody North  Andover 

Ruth  Diana  Norton Bradford 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Joseph  Cornwall  Palamountain Waltham 

Ruth  Jane  Paul Waltham 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Harriet  Louise  Perry. Hallowell,  Me. 

Fridolf  Helge  Peterson Quincy 

Margaret  Plimpton Brookline 

♦Helen  Warner  Pond West  Somerville 

Winward  Prescott Chestnut  Hill 

A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 

Chester  Lacount  Rich West  Medford 

Clarissa  Lilliath  Gertrude  Robbins Boston 

Marian  Emerson  Rowe Salem 

Bertha  Rudsit Livland,  Russia 

Gladys  Hale  Russ Jamaica  Plain 

Laura  Blanche  Sanborn Vinalhaven,  Me. 

Donald  Griggs  Scott Grafton 

Alan  Tupper  Smith Cambridge 

Iola  Beatrice  Soulliere Worcester 

Beatrice  Spector Dorchester 

Alice  Frances  Sprague Brookline 

Gladys  Evelyn  Stover Portland,  Me. 

Rose  Lillian  Sydeman Lowell 

Francis  Vincent  Terry Hopkinton 

Josephine  Margaret  Thornell Brockton 

*  Deceased. 
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Rebecca  Thurman Dorchester 

Rollin  Simpson  Tuttle Watertown 

Conjetta  Sarah  Vanacore Beverly 

Veta  Lake  Iredale  Young Cambridge 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED  FROM  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Howard  Adair Lebanon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Joseph  Henry  Armbrust Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Helen  Barr Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Maurice  Elbert  Barrett Greenfield,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Howard  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Richard  Beatty  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Wei  Ping  Chen Peking,  China 

A.B.,  Peking  Univ. 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Armenag  Eliazar  Chuchian Van,  Armenia 

Maurice  Amer  Clare Appleton,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Edith  Jarvis  Clark Hyde  Park 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

♦Janet  Pierson  Cooper Stoneham 

John  Thomas  Costain Miminigash,  P.  E.  I. 

Gordon  Dole  Cox Martinsburg,  Iowa 

S.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

William  Joseph  Cozens,  Jr Newton  Highlands 

Edgar  James  Curry Brockton 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

A.M.,  New  York  Univ. 

Theodore  Lawrence  Davis Manchester,  N.  H. 

Frank  Edward  Duddy Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Hugh  Duglay Bluffton,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Laurence  William  Charles  Emig St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wesleyan  Univ. 

*  Candidate  for  S.B.  and  M.D. 
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Hasse  Octavius  Enwall East  Somerville 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
John  Rolland  Esaias Morris  Run,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
James  Leonard  Maximillian  Farmer  .  Pearson,  Ga. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Abram  Isaac  Fine Brockton 

Harry  McKee  Fishel Sudbury 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

William  Matthew  Forgrave Stalwart,  Mich. 

Lyman  Lansing  Hale Roslindale 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ. 

William  Gates  Harding Indianola,  Iowa 

Leonard  Clement  Harris Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Scott  Pierce  Hauser Aberdeen,  So.  Dak. 

Ph.B.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Wallace  Edward  Hayes East  Douglas 

Waights  Gibbs  Henry Jackson,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Southern  Univ. 

B.D.,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  Alabama 
Hiram  William  Hook Cambridge 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

♦Ralph  Harrison  Hopkins Wellfleet 

Howard  Chester  Hoyt Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Thomas  Todd  Johnston East  Gloucester 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Edward  Ashton  Pollard  Jones Peebles,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Elmer  Jones Argos,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Lester  Jones Chrisney,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
George  Idelbert  Kain Batavia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Arthur  Philip  Keast Billings,  Mo. 

Earle  Monroe  Kendall Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Rowena  Cromer  Kendall Gering,  Neb. 

♦Candidate  forS.B.  and  M.D. 
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Alfred  Ernest  Kent Cornwall,  Eng. 

A.B.,  Morningside  Coll. 

James  King Lynn 

William  Frederic  Koonsen Wheaton,  III. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Clarence  Herbert  LaRue North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Henry  Samuel  Howard  Leitzel Winfield,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Merrill  Otis  Lester Odon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Russell  Bigelow  Lisle Forest,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Brenton  Reid  Lutz Melrose 

S.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Aniceto  Giocondo  Mainini Braggville 

Samuel  LaVerne  Maxwell East  Wareham 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Willard  Finley  M  ax  well Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Robert  Edwin  Miller Baltimore,  Md. 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

Leonard  Mitchell New  Straitsville,  Ohio 

Emmet  Harold  Mohn Norwood 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Ina  Lucas  Morgan Whitman 

Shoichi  Douglas  Morihira Tokushimaken,  Japan 

Vahan  Morlian Enderess,  Armenia 

Lee  Cloyd  Murray Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Epworth  Univ. 
Albert  Lincoln  Olson Cambridge,  Iowa 

A.B.,  Cornell  Coll. 
Elizabeth  Wing  Paige East  Lynn 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Harry  Prescott  Patterson Aylesford,  N.  S. 

A.B.,  Mount  Allison  Univ. 
Claude  Leslie  Peake Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
George  Clarence  Pearson Sacramento,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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John  Milton  Phillips Cerro  Gordo,  III. 

A.B.,  Illinois  Coll. 
Helen  Mildred  Porter Maiden 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Joseph  Logan  Rentfro Grantsburg,  III. 

A.B.,  McKendree  Coll. 
Amos  Allan  Rideout Dorchester 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  New  Brunswick 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  New  Brunswick 

D.B.,  Newton  Theol.  Inst. 

Angelo  Gabriele  Rocco Lawrence 

Harry  Rothrock Fostoria,  Ohio 

John  Henry  Sargent Bath,  N.  H. 

Woodburn  Johnson  Sayre Elmer,  N.  J. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 

A.M.,  Dickinson  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Ralph  Cleland  Scott Berwyn,  111. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Illinois 
Thomas  Deans  Scott Limon,  Costa  Rica 

A.B.,  Cambridge  Univ. 
Charles  Ellsworth  Shaw Macedonia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mount  Union  Coll. 
Grace  Florence  Smiley Boston 

S.B.,  Ohio  State  Univ. 
Charles  Edward  Smith Brownell,  Kan. 

Ph.B.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Oscar  Taft  Smith    Whitinsville 

Verne  Leslie  Smith Marion 

George  Gregory  Squires Hull 

Andrew  Jackson  Stivers Boston 

Raymond  Henry  Stone Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Bert  Leo  Story Lincoln,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Nan  Carney  Swift Cambridge 

Roy  Frederick  Swift Cambridge 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

A.M.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 
William  Evan  Thomas South  Boston 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Karl  Roy  Thompson La  Grange,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Dougal  Ormonde  Walker St.  Vincent,  B.  W.  I. 
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Cassius  Alexander  Ward Roxbury 

A.B.,  Roger  Williams  Univ. 

D.B.,  Newton  Theol.  Inst. 

Joseph  William  Whitehouse Youngstown,  Ohio 

Albert  Ernest  Whitten Gaspard,  Quirindi,  N.  S.  W. 

Arthur  Dan  Willett West  Medway 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Horace  Blake  Williams Concord,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

A.M.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

D.B.,  Chicago  Theol.  Sem. 
Arthur  Christ  Wischmeier University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Harry  Wescott  Worley Foochow,  China 

A. B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Zela  Wiltsie  Worley Forest,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Alwin  Emmanuel  Worman Boston 

A.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Earl  Cranston  Wright St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Vera  Young Reading 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 
Irene  Pauline  Anna  Zahn Dorchester  Center 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  COURSES  FOR 

TEACHERS 

Bessie  Strauss  Abraham Brookline,  Mass. 

Grace  Helen  Ackerman Brookline,  Mass. 

Irene  Labree  Ackerman .Wollaston,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Winslow  Adams Swampscott,  Mass. 

Louise  Adams Needham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Annie  Cecilia  Aimers Dublin,  Ireland 

B.A.,  Dublin  Univ. 
Jennie  Bartlett  Allyn Cambridge,  Mass. 

Litt.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Robert  Frederick  Aschenbach Springfield,  Mass. 

Anna  Ayres Manchester,  England 

Ruth  Atwood  Baker Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Alice  Cary  Baldwin Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Fred  C.  Ball Lexington,  Mass. 

Helen  Barr Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Agnes  Elizabeth  Barry South  Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  Gilbert  Bauer South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 
Ralph  Carlton  Bean Wakefield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 
Myrtis  Benedict North  Abington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Lucretia  Emily  Berry Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Flora  Emeline  Billings Canton,  Mass. 

Florfnce  May  Bishop Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Francis  Henry  Blackwell Auburndale,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Nina  Cummings  Blood Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Agnes  Boland Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rachel  Bon Roxbury,  Mass. 

Emmy  A.  Boshagen Cambridge,  Mass. 

Juliette  Coryell  Bostwick Janesville,  Wis. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Bertha  Bray Tufts  College,  Mass. 
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Nellie  Jane  Breed Dorchester,  Mass. 

Abbie  Ware  Brigham Brookline,  Mass. 

Harriet  Ellen  Brigham Brookline,  Mass. 

Pauline  Bromberg Roslindale,  Mass. 

Alice  Brophy Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Anna  Leslie  Brown West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Dorothy  May  Buffum Danvers,  Mass. 

Susan  Belle  Bullock Cambridge,  Mass. 

Walter  Ernest  Bundy Spiceland,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

Ruth  Bod  well  Burke Roxbury,  Mass. 

Frances  Burnce Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Rae  Minnie  Burnce Boston,  Mass. 

Martha  May  Burnell Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Cecilia  Butler Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mabel  Butman Somerville,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Stella  M.  Butterfield West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Maude  Ella  Butters Somerville,  Mass. 

Elise  Pumpelly  Cabot Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Ellen  Cahill Everett,  Mass. 

Theron  Irving  Cain South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Louise  Porter  Campbell Winchester,  Mass. 

Frederick  Lansdown  Candee Boston,  Mass. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Ida  Maud  Cannon Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fred  Wade  Carrier Wilmington,  Mass. 

Arthur  H.  Carver Lexington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 

M.A.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Catharine  White  Castle Maiden,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Boston  Univ. 

Mary  D.  Chadwick Boston,  Mass. 

Lydia  Margaret  Chapman Norwood,  Mass. 

Walter  Ingersoll  Chapman Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Frances  Scott  Chase Boston,  Mass. 

Laura  Palmer  Chase Dedham,  Mass. 

Marion  Chesley Boston,  Mass. 

Bertha  Richmond  Chevalier Holliston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Edith  Allerton  Claflin Newton,  Mass. 
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Winifred  Miller  Claflin Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Clark Marblehead,  Mass. 

Harriet  Mabel  Clark Medford,  Mass. 

Catharine  Clifford Roxbury,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Strauss  Cohen Brookline,  Mass. 

Amey  Jenckes  Cook Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Ph.B.,  Brown  Univ. 
Clara  Belle  Cooke Newtonville,  Mass. 

Ph.  B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Julia  Fanny  Coombs Needham,  Mass. 

Marion  Coon Boston,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Boston  Univ. 

Morris  Cooper Maiden,  Mass. 

Margaret  Cranitch  Cotter Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Laura  Cadwell  Covell Boston,  Mass. 

Winthrop  Newton  Crocker Waltham,  Mass. 

Grace  Lilian  Crockett Lexington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Margaret  Agnes  Cronin South  Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Foster  Crothers Cambridge,  Mass. 

Florence  Crowell Boston,  Mass. 

Katherine  Cufflin   Brighton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Mildred  P.  Currier Boston,  Mass. 

Ella  Alden  Curtis Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

Alice  Gertrude  Dacey Arlington,  Mass. 

Mary  Martha  Dacey Dorchester,  Mass. 

Blanche  Daggett Attleboro  Falls,  Mass. 

Edwin  Alfred  Damon East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Martha  E.  Daniels Somerville,  Mass. 

Mary  Daniels  Davenport Framingham,  Mass. 

Philip  Davis Boston,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Clara  Rosamond  Dean Revere,  Mass. 

Anna  Delaney Canton,  Mass. 

Eleanora  Bianca  della  Sala Chelsea,  Mass. 

Frederick  Spaulding  De  Lue Boston,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Harvard  Coll. 
Myrtle  Clarissa  Dickson Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Marion  Evans  Doane Boston,  Mass. 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Helen  Gertrude  Dolan Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Lulu  Agnes  Donovan Roxbury,  Mass. 
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Caroline  Margaret  Doonan Wellesley,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Ralph  Pennell  Dow Gray,  Maine 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 

Mary  Hickey  Dowd Manchester,  N.  H. 

Timothy  Francis  Downey Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Walter  Francis  Downey Brighton,  Mass. 

Noelia  Dubrule Lawrence,  Mass. 

Helen  de  Maurice  Dunn Needham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Lorraine  Marshall  Eaton Natick,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Lillian  Rice  Edmands Norwood,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 
Adolph  C.  Ely Watertown,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Brown  Univ. 

A.M.,  Brown  Univ. 
Emily  Bertha  Etzensperger North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Elizabeth  Lowell  Everett Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Bowker  Faden Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Susan  Stoddard  Faden Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Emma  Latima  Fall Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Lydie  Llerena  Farnham Everett,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Fay Quincy,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Laura  Shaw  Fearing South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Grace  Elizabeth  Feeney Boston,  Mass. 

Willis  Sikes  Fisher Melrose,  Mass. 

Catherine  Gertrude  Foley Roxbury,  Mass. 

Edith  May  Forster Westford,  Mass. 

Marion  Bartlett  Foster Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Alice  Talbot  Freeman Salem,  N.  H. 

Mary  Margaret  French Roxbury,  Mass. 

Maria  Louise  Fuller Maiden,  Mass. 

Margaret  Gaffey Brighton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Walker  Gerrish Lewiston,  Maine 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 
Ruth  Marion  Giles East  Brownfield,  Maine 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 
Helen  Genevieve  Gilman Taunton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Catherine  Agnes  Glen Spokane,  Wash. 

Marie  Anthony  Goddard Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

B.S.,  Simmons  Coll. 

Martha  Anne  Goodrich Dorchester,  Mass. 

Dora  Miranda  Merrill  Goodwin.  . .  .Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ethel  Maria  Grady Lynn,  Mass. 

John  Henry  Graham Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Alexander  Grant West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Emery  Hall Chelsea,  Mass. 

Fanny  Beatrice  Hall Marlboro,  Mass. 

Marian  Frances  Hall South  Paris,  Maine. 

Henry  Carleton  Hallowell Quincy,  Mass. 

Emily  Josephine  Hare Brockton,  Mass. 

Lester  Stanley  Hart Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Tufts  Coll. 

David  Israel  Haskell Lynn,  Mass. 

Lucy  Kate  Hatch Liberty,  Maine. 

Mary  Helena  Healey Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Alice  Adela  Holbrook South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Charles  Holstead  Holmes Sharon,  Mass. 

Alice  Margaret  Hopkins Brookline,  Mass. 

Helen  Andrews  Hopkinson Newton,  Mass. 

Henry  Hopkinson Newton,  Mass. 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Houghton Brookline,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Grace  Ad  aline  Howe Gardner,  Mass. 

B.L.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Abby  Willis  Howes Auburndale,  Mass. 

Ethel  Howland West  Newton,  Mass. 

Helen  Sard  Hughes Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Ed.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

M.A.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Helen  Rose  Hull Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Ida  L.  Hull Reading,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Cornell  Univ. 

George  D.  Hurst Boston,  Mass. 

Hugo  Jahn Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  Brown  Joy Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

M.A.,  Yale  Univ. 
Olive  Allen  Kee Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 
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Helen  Keeler Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Margaret  Frances  Keenan Mattapan,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Regina  Josephine  Kees Roslindale,  Mass. 

Mary  Cary  Keith Campello,  Mass. 

Annie  Laurie  Kendall Brockton,  Mass. 

Anna  Kennedy South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Blanche  Frances  Kingsley Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Amy  Veronica  Kingston Allston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Joseph  John  Klinglesmith Marion,  Ind. 

Etheldreda  Downing  Hovey  Klyce  .  .  Winchester,  Mass. 

Grace  Vincent  Knowles Natick,  Mass. 

Raymond  Gilchrist  Laird Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Laura  M.  Lane Dorchester,  Mass. 

Frances  Langworthy Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Jessica  Linnell  Langworthy Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Grace  Catherine  Lawrence Winchester,  Mass. 

Maud  Gertrude  Leadbetter Roslindale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Alice  Terebia  Lee Lowell,  Mass. 

Arthur  Lee Maiden,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Rutgers  Coll. 

M.S.,  Rutgers  Coll. 

Helen  Graham  Leitch West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Robert  De  Camp  Leland Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  E.  Lewis Randolph,  Vt. 

Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Vermont 

Agnes  Wyman  Lincoln Medford,  Mass. 

Margaret  Lincoln Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hannah  Olliffe  Litchfield Quincy,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
William  W.  Locke Boston,  Mass. 

S.B.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst. 

S.T.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 
Elizabeth  Daggett  Lord Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
George  William  Low Woburn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Ella  Elizabeth  Mackenzie Island  Pond,  Vt. 

Alice  Gertrude  Maguire Roxbury,  Mass. 

Anna  Adele  Maguire Roxbury,  Mass. 
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Marie  Louise  Mahoney Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Harold  Patterson  Manley Salem,  Mass. 

Kate  Isabel  Mann Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
William  J.  Mann Cambridge,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Columbia  Univ. 

Frances  Studwell  Mead New  York,  N.  Y. 

Isabel  Melville Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mary  Catherine  Mellyn Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ernest  Sidney  Meredith Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Mount  Union  Coll. 

C.S.B.,  Mount  Union  Coll. 

M.A.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Emma  Louise  Merrill Roxbury,  Mass. 

Grace  Evelyn  Merrill Lawrence,  Mass. 

B.L.,  Smith  Coll. 
Helen  Wilde  Metcalf Arlington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Abby  Amelia  Miller Newtonville,  Mass. 

Josephine  Mildred  Minihan South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Frank  Bertram  Mitchell Haverhill,  Mass. 

Josephine  L.  Mitchell Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Fanny  Morton  Morris Winthrop,  Mass. 

Ethel  Richardson  Moulton Dorchester,  Mass. 

Catherine  Gertrude  Mullowney  . . .  .Brookline,  Mass. 
Thomas  Joseph  Murphy Newton,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Boston  Coll. 

Katie  McConville Holliston,  Mass. 

Francis  M.  McCormick Everett.  Mass. 

Jennie  Agnes  McManus Lawrence,  Mass. 

Katharine  Rachel  McManus Natick,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Anna  J.  A.  McQuaid Worcester,  Mass. 

Bertha  Evangeline  Nead Norwood,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Colby  Coll. 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Nelligan North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sabina  May  Nelson Winthrop,  Mass. 

Grace  Newhart Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 
Fred  Robert  Noble Dorchester,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Bates  Coll. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Nutter East  Boston,  Masa 
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Mary  Stapleton  Nye Wellesley,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Eleanor  Josephine  O'Brien Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Mary  Josephine  O'Brien Chelsea,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Joseph  Andrew  Francis  O'Neil South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Eleanora  Regis  O'Neill Andover,  Mass. 

Julia  Knowlton  Ordway Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Maude  Imogene  Osborne Brockton,  Mass. 

Lillian  M.  Packard Auburndale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Jasper  Thomas  Palmer Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Park Canton,  Mass. 

Margaret  Jordan  Patterson Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Grace  Griffiths  Pearson Boston,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Gertrude  Farnam  Peirce Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Sidney  Peterson Newton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 
Charlote  Elizabeth  Phinney Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Fred  Parker  Hamilton  Pike Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll. 
Olive  Kate  Pitman Swampscott,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Dorothy  Place Westwood,  Mass. 

Josephine  A.  Powers South  Boston,  Mass, 

Mary  Ella  Pratt Maiden,  Mass. 

Winward  Prescott Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Alice  Gage  Preston Wakefield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

LeRoy  Melville  Rand Dorchester,  Mass. 

Marion  Susan  Reynolds Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Dorothy  Richardson Needham,  Mass. 

Lydia  Adams  Richardson Newtonville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Mabel  Arnold  Richmond Winchester,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Bates  Coll. 

Ilene  Catherine  Ritchie Somerville,  Mass. 

Marie  Almon  Robbins Lexington,  Mass. 
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Ella  Martha  Robinson Lawrence,  Mass. 

Milton  Sawyer  Rose North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Ruddock Cambridge,  Mass. 

Margaret  Anna  Ryan Wakefield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Margaret  Emma  Ryan Hingham  Centre,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Clara  B.  Sackett Somerville,  Mass. 

Ambrosine  Salsbury ., Boston,  Mass. 

Eva  Ann  Eliza  Sanderson West  Newton,  Mass. 

Abby  May  Sanger Franklin,  N.  H. 

B.L.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Marion  Yale  Saville Waban,  Mass. 

John  F.  Scannell Roxbury,  Mass. 

Susan  Rob  bins  Scott Northboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Brown  Univ. 

Helen  Marie  Seils Cambridge,  Mass. 

Karin  Sellman Lynnfield  Centre,  Mass. 

Millie  Alice  Severance Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Adrian  Vere  Shaw Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clara  Bartlett  Shaw Lexington,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Mary  Shine East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Julia  Mary  Shipman East  Milton,  Mass. 

Bertha  M.  Sholes Boston,  Mass. 

Adeline  Gertrude  Simmons Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Grace  Alberta  Smith Salem,  Mass. 

Mary  Lilian  Smith Wakefield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 
Orren  Henry  Smith Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Tufts  Coll. 

A.M.,  Tufts  Coll. 

Agnes  Murray  Spencer Roslindale,  Mass. 

Harriet  Howard  Stanley Magnolia,  Mass. 

Charlotte  C.  Starbuck Boston,  Mass. 

Effie  Maria  Starkey Worcester,  Mass. 

Abigail  Deborah  Steere Hingham  Centre,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Brown  Univ. 
Ellen  A.  Stevenson Newton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Rose  Chaffee  Stone Wollaston,  Mass. 

Frankie  Elizabeth  Sullivan East  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll. 

Edith  Eunice  Sylvester Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Olive  W.  Taylor Hartford,  Vt. 
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Ester  Terruso Arlington,  Mass. 

Martha  Thacher Boston,  Mass. 

Annie  Cleveland  Thayer Lynn,  Mass. 

Anna  Wood  Tinker Boston,  Mass. 

Winthrop  Tirrell Allston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Alice  Adele  Todd Somerville,  Mass. 

B.L.,  Smith  Coll. 

M.A.,  Boston  Univ. 

Carrie  Josephine  Tolles Brockton,  Mass. 

Anne  Gault  Towle Manchester,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Helen  Price  Turkington Danvers,  Mass. 

Louise  Ayer  Vandiver Anderson,  S.  C. 

Mary  White  Vassar Lynn,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Harold  Lane  Vinal Roxbury,  Mass. 

John  Jackson  Walsh East  Boston,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Laura  Dwight  Ward Boston,  Mass. 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll. 

Ralph  Howard  Waterhouse Watertown,  Mass. 

Mabel  Webber Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.  Boston  Univ. 

Alice  Gertrude  Weldon Lawrence,  Mass. 

Helen  Wright  Wentworth Winthrop,  Mass. 

Ernest  Waters  Wescott Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Walter  William  Wesley Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  West Rock  Island,  111. 

B.S.,  Knox  Coll. 

Arthur  Howard  Whitney Boston,  Mass. 

Flora  Greenough  Whittaker Maiden,  Mass. 

Carrie  Louise  Williams Newtonville,  Mass. 

Naomi  Williamson La  Grande,  Oregon. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Oregon. 
Russell  Abner  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Harriet  Bradford  Woodward Taunton,  Mass. 

Frances  Hazen  Woolson Brookline,  Mass. 

Augustus  Handy  Wordell Brookline,  Mass. 

Rosanna  Elizabeth  Yeomans Beachmont,  Mass. 

Veta  Lake  I  red  ale  Young Cambridge,  Mass. 
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SUMMARY 

Senior  Class 101 

Junior  Class 83 

Sophomore  Class 88 

Freshmen  Class 108 

Special  Students 93 

Students  enrolled  in  other  Departments 101 

Students  enrolled  in  Courses  for  Teachers 313 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 883 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Organized  in  19 13 


CALENDAR 

1914-1915 

The  sessions  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  held  o* 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  from 
7  to  9  o'clock,  at  the  College  Building,  688  Boylston  Street. 

1914 

September  28-October  3  (10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.)  Registration. 

October  5-10  (5.30  to  7  p.m.) Entrance  Examinations. 

October  5  (7  p.m.) Class  work  begins. 

October  12  (Columbus  Day) No  session. 

November  26  and  27 Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  2I-January  i,  1915 Christmas  Recess. 

1915 

January  25-29 First  Term  Examinations. 

Mid  -Year  Recess 

February  8  (7  p.m.) Second  Term  begins. 

February  22  (Washington's  Birthday)   No  session. 

April  2  (Good  Friday) No  session. 

April  19  (Patriots'  Day) No  session. 

May  17-21 Second  Term  Examinations. 

June  2 University  Commencement   Day. 

Note. — Students  registering  for  day  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  must  do  so  on  Registration  Day,  September  17.  Any  taking 
courses  in  the  School  of  Law  must  register  at  that  School  September 
28  and  29. 

Office  Hours 

Daily,  except  Saturdays,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Saturdays,  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
Consultation  hours,  Dean  or  Associate  Dean,  daily,  except  Saturdays, 
1  to  5  p.m.,  and  during  the  college  year,  6  to  9  p.m. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE 

Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University 

Silas  Peirce 
Treasurer  of  the  University 

Edward  Ray  Speare,  Ph.B. 

Alonzo  R.  Weed,  LL.B. 

Representing  the  Trustees  of  the  University 

F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  R.P.D., 

Representing  the  Faculties  of  the  University 

Walter  S.  Bucrxin,  LL.B. 

Chester  B.  Humphrey,  LL.B. 

Representing  the  Board  of  Guarantors 

Robert  N.  Turner,  A.B.,  J.M. 
Lee  C.  Hascall,  A.B. 
Representing  the  Men's  Graduate  Club 

Everett  W.  Lord,  A.M.,  ex  officio 


BOARD  OF  ADVISERS 

William  H.  Allen,  Ph.D. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,   Ph.D. 
Director,  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Edwin  J.   Clapp,   Ph.D. 
Special  Traffic  Commissioner,  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston 

Frederick  A.   Cleveland,   Ph.D. 
Training  School  for  Public  Service,  New  York 

Franklin  B.  Dyer,  LL.D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Social  Legislation,  Columbia  University 

Edward  S.  Mead,  Ph.D. 
Director,  School  of  Accounts  and  Finance,   University  of  Pennsylvania 

David  Snedden,  Ph.D. 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts 
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BOARD  OF  GUARANTORS 

Alfred  H.  Avery,  Vice-president,  New  England  Oil,  Paint  &  Varnish 

Company. 
Herbert  S.  Avery,  Counsel  for  London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co. 
G.  B.  Baker,  of  Baker,  Ayling  &  Co. 

Clarence  W.  Barron,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Boston  News  Bureau. 
Elmer  Jared  Bliss,  President,  Regal  Shoe  Co. 
W.  H.  H.  Bryant,  with  Ginn  &  Co. 

Walter  S.  Bucklin,  Vice-president,  Mass.  Employees'  Insurance  Ass'n. 
Frank  W.  Carter,  Treasurer,  Bay  State  Belting  Co. 
M.  A.  Chandler,  of  Chandler  &  Barber. 
H.  P.  A.  Clausen,  Real  Estate. 
Charles  H.  Cross,  Secretary,  Regal  Shoe  Co. 
H.  D.  Everett,  Treasurer,  Everett  Press  Co. 
C.  B.  Fillebrown,  of  C.  B.  Fillebrown  &  Co. 
Everett  O.  Fisk,  President,  Fisk  Teachers'  Agency. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Publisher,  "The  Republic." 
William  M.  Flanders,  of  Wm.  M.  Flanders  Co. 
L.  B.  Folsom,  of  Folsom  &  Sunergren. 
Hon.  Eugene  N.  Foss,  President,  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co. 
Albert  Geiger,  Jr.,  Real  Estate. 
E.  A.  Grozier,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Boston  "Post." 

,  7  r,    o  r    General  Agents,  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co. 

Vernon  B.  Swett,  J  &        '  ' 

Lee  C.  Hascall,  Manager,  Geo.  L.  Shuman  &  Co. 

Walter  B.  Henderson,  John  C.  Paige  &  Co. 

Ira  G.  Hersey,  Builder. 

William  J.  Hobbs,  Vice-president,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Ralph  Hornblower,  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks. 

C.  H.  Hood,  President,  H.  P.  Hood  Sons  Co. 

Ernest  Howes,  of  Howes  Brothers  Co. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Howes. 

Chester  B.  Humphrey,  Vice-president,  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 
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BOARD  OF  GUARANTORS  (Continued) 

Henry  B.  Humphrey,  President,  H.  B.  Humphrey  Advertising  Co. 

Charles  H.  Jones,  President,  Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Co. 

Alexander  Kerr,  President,  The  Dunbar-Kerr  Co. 

C.  H.  J.  Kimball,  General  Agent,  Hartford  Insurance  Co. 

Louis  K.  Liggett,  President,  United  Drug  Co. 

Edmund  W.  Longley,  Secretary  and  Auditor,  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Francis  P.  Luce,  of  Holmes,  Luce  &  Co. 

Henry  Lowell  Mason,  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Co. 

J.  F,  McElwain,  President,  W.  H.  McElvvain  Shoe  Co. 

Lyford  A.  Merrow,  President,  Burbank  &  Ryder  Varnish  Co. 

H.  A.  Moses,  President,  Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

H.  P.  Nawn,  President,  Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Co. 

H.  Heustis  Newton,  Esq.,  Attorney-at-Law. 

Fred  A.  Powdrell,  President,  Powdrell  Mfg.  Co. 

Waldron  H.  Rand,  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Leonard  H.  Rhodes,  of  Rhodes  Brothers. 

Harry  L.  Rice,  President,  Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc. 

Samuel  T.  Russell,  President,  Library  Bureau. 

R.  A.  Skinner,  Vice-president,  Derby  Desk  Co. 

Alden  Spear's  Sons  Company. 

P.  F.  Sullivan,  President,  Bay  State  St.  Ry.  Co. 

John  A.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Corporation  Counsel,  City  of  Boston. 

John  F.Turner,  Auditor  of  Freight  Accounts,  B.&  M.  R.  R. 

William  Q.  Wales,  President,  Brown- Wales  Co. 

Nathan  Warren,  Resident  Secretary,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society. 

Walter  F.  Waiters,  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

F.  B.  Webster. 

Russell  R.  Whitman,  Editor,  "American,"  Boston. 

Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer,  University  Press. 

Norman  H.  White,  Treasurer,  Boston  Book-binding  Co. 

George  F.  Willett,  President,  Willett,  Sears  &  Co. 

Daniel  G.  Wing,  President,  First  National  Bank. 


FACULTY 

Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 

F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics 

Everett  William  Lord,  A.M.,  Associate  Dean 

Waldron  H.  Rand,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Chief  Adviser  on  Accounting 

Orlando  C.  Moyer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Professor  of  Accounting 

William  C.  Gray,  C.P.A.  (Mass.),  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Donald  English,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

George  Wilson  MacDow,  M.C.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

John  F.  Miller,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Organization 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell,  Lecturer  on  Business  Organization 

Charles  E.  Bellatty,  Instructor  in  Advertising 

Harold  L.  Perrin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics 

Frank  L.  Simpson,  A.B.,  J.M.,  Professor  of  Law 

Henry  W.  Beal,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law 

Owen  A.  Cunningham,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  on  Law 

Wilford  D.  Gray,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law 

John  E.  Macy,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  on  Law 

Orvil  W.  Smith,  A.B.,  J.M.,  Lecturer  on  Law 

Oscar  Storer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law 

E.  Charlton  Black,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 

Henry  P.  Dowst,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English 

Harry  B.  Center,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Journalism 

James  Geddes,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French 

Samuel  M.  Waxman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Marshall  L.  Perrin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German 


SPECIAL   LECTURERS 


Accounting 


Horace  S.  Basset,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 
Walter  L.  Boyden,  A.B.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 
Harvey  S.  Chase,  B.S.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 
Robert  Douglas,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 
Hazen  P.  Philbrick,  A.M.,  C.P.A.  (Mass.) 

Auditing 

Edmund  W.  Longley,  Auditor,  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
John  F.  Turner,  Auditor  of  Freight  Accounts,  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 
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Business  Organization 

Norman  I.  Adams,  Manager  Credit  Department,  Shawmut  National 

Bank 
F.  J.  Falvey,  President,  Massachusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co. 
A.  C.  Farley,  of  the  firm  of  Farley,  Harvey  &  Co. 
Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  President  and  Treasurer,  Brown  Durrell  Co. 

E.  Elmer  Foye,  Vice-president,  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 
W.  A.  Hawkins,  Store  Superintendent,  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Harry  H.  Humphrey,  Manager  Credit  Department,  Brown  Durrell  Co. 

F.  R.  Maxwell,  Sales  Manager,  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co. 
Arthur  P.  Stone,  Vice-president,  Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 

Advertising 

John  K.  Allen,  Advertising  Manager,  "Christian  Science  Monitor" 

George  B.  Gallup,  New  England  Representative  of  the  "Cosmopoli- 
tan" 

Charles  L.  Greene,  Advertising  Manager,  U.  S.  Cartridge  Company 

Howard  L.  Hillman,  Representative  of  the  Eastern  Advertising  Co. 

Ben  S.  Jacobs,  of  the  Advertising  Department  of  the  Boston  "Post" 

Vincent  P.  Maloney,  Foreign  Advertising  Manager,  Hearst  Publica- 
tions 

Charles  B.  Marble,  Publicity  Director  of  the  "Modern  Priscilla" 

Robert  L.  O'Brien,  Editor  of  the  Boston  "Herald" 

Seth  V.  Parks,  Foreman,  Rockwell-Churchill  Press 

Warren  H.  Priest,  of  the  Phelps  Publishing  Company,  Springfield. 

Arthur  Reddish,  of  the  "Youth's  Companion" 

George  B.  Richardson,  Advertising  Manager,  "Life,"  New  York 

Walter  J.  Sinnott,  Advertising  Designer 

A.  H.  Still  well,  New  York  Representative,  Boyce's  Weeklies 

Harry  A.  Townes,  Advertising  Manager,  Collins  &  Fairbanks  Company 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  Manager,  "Good  Housekeeping,"  New  York 

Office  System 

Samuel  T.  Russell,  President,  Library  Bureau 

Banking 

L.  D.  Seaver,  Cashier,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
Olaf  Olsen,  Assistant  Cashier,  First  National  Bank 

Salesmanship 

Day  Baker,  Manager,  General  Vehicle  Co. 
Charles  A.  Brown,  Purchasing  Agent,  Regal  Shoe  Company 
Walter  S.  Bucklin,  Vice-President,  Massachusetts  Employees'  Insur- 
ance Association 
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Chari.es  B.  Burleigh,  Sales  Agent,  General  Electric  Co. 

George  S.  Cabot,  of  the  Paine  Furniture  Company 

Louis  N.  Denniston,  Agency  Instructor,  The  Travelers'   Insurance 

Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Louis  A.  Hanscom,  with  John  H.  Storer,  Real  Estate  Trustee 
Olin  W.  Hill,  of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company 
George  W.  Hopkins,  General  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager,  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Company 
Thomas  B.  Lawlor,  of  Ginn  &  Co. 
Louis  K.  Liggett,  President,  United  Drug  Company 
Charles  E.  Murnan,  Secretary  and  General  Sales  Manager,  United 

Drug  Company 
F.  H.  Purington,  Manager,  Henry  W.  Savage  Real  Estate  Company 
C.  S.  Ryan,  Manager,  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
Charles  W.  Wilder,  Assistant  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Employees' 

Insurance  Association 
W.  W.  Willson,  Sales  Manager,  Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc. 

Journalism 

J.  B.  Benton,  City  Editor,  "Transcript" 

C.  B.  Carberry,  Managing  Editor,  "Post" 

F.  E.  Goodrich,  Chief  Editorial  Writer,  "Post" 

Edward  W.  Hazewell,  Associate  Editor,  "Transcript" 

A.  H.  Marchant,  Advertising  Manager,  "Post" 

James  W.  Reardon,  Managing  Editor,  "American" 

O.  L.  Stevens,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,"  Christian  Science  Monitor" 

William  D.  Sullivan,  City  Editor,  "Globe" 

William  U.  Swan,  of  the  Associated  Press 

Edward  E.  Whiting,  Editor,  "Record" 


INEZ  J.  HANSCOM 

SECRETARY 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

College  Training  The  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tor Business  tion  of  Boston  University  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women 
who  desire  a  practical  and  scholarly  training  for  a  business 
career.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  preparation  demanded 
by  modern  commercial  conditions — to  hold  the  relation  to 
business  that  schools  of  law  and  medicine  hold  to  their 
respective  professions.  The  development  of  business 
organization  and  of  commercial  and  industrial  efficiency 
has  brought  into  definite  form  the  basic  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  successful  experience,  and  has  made  college  training 
in  business  administration  practicable  and  almost  necessary. 
The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  not  a  techni- 
cal school  like  the  so-called  "commercial  college";  while  its 
curriculum  includes  a  large  number  of  intensely  practical 
subjects  dealing  with  matters  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  every  successful  business,  its  purpose  is  much  broader. 
It  is  not  an  academic  institution  like  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  although  its  purpose  is  to  give,  in  connection  with 
commercial  training,  enough  of  the  cultural  to  widen  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  its  students,  and  to  introduce  a 
broad,  liberal  element  into  the  training  of  the  business  man. 
It  is  intended  to  inculcate  the  highest  form  of  commercial 
ethics  and  to  render  its  students  more  responsive  to  civic 
and  social  obligations. 

A  Present  Day     Young  men  no  longer  learn  law  or  medi- 
Necessity  cine  by  going  into  the  office  of  some  prac- 

titioner, observing  his  methods  and 
reading  a  few  books,  but  they  go  to  schools  where  they 
receive  thorough  and  systematic  training.  The  apprentice- 
ship system,  both  in  professions  and  the  trades,  has  nearly 
disappeared.  In  the  past,  the  young  man  who  was  going 
into  business  could  learn  the  routine  of  his  calling  only  by 
beginning  as  a  clerk  in  some  office  or  business  house.     To-day 
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the  young  man  who  aspires  to  advance  in  business  needs  a 
much  broader  education  than  he  can  possibly  receive  in 
that  way.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  definite  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  which  underlie  business  practice. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration will  displace  practical  experience  as  an  element  of 
business  training.  The  larger  number  of  its  students  are 
engaged  in  actual  business  throughout  the  day,  and  so 
have  opportunity  to  test,  by  practical  experience,  the 
theoretical  instruction  given  in  the  college  class  room.  In  the 
case  of  these  students  the  course  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  supplements  and  enables  them  to  system- 
atize the  results  of  experience.  It  helps  students  just  as 
the  school  of  law  helps  the  young  lawyer;  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  personal  experience,  but  the  training  given  by 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  enables  the  young 
business  man  to  profit  more  quickly  by  his  subsequent 
experience. 

Purpose  of  The  College  of  Business  Administration 

Instruction  is  intended  to  aid  students  in  preparing 

for  any  business  career;  its  course  will  be 
found  particularly  helpful  to  young  men  who  aspire  to  be- 
come managers  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. It  prepares  directly  for  accountancy,  banking, 
insurance,  journalism,  advertising,  salesmanship,  or  teach- 
ing commercial  subjects.  The  course  of  this  college  pro- 
vides an  excellent  preparation  for  professional  study  in  the 
School  of  Law. 

The  course  furnishes  the  special  preparation  needed  by 
candidates  for  positions  in  the  national  civil  service,  espe- 
cially in  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service. 

Value  of  Evening  The  classes  of  the  College  of  Business 

College  Courses       Administration  meet  in  the  evening. 

Experience   has    shown   that  evening 

courses   not  only   meet  a  great  demand,   but  that   they 
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are  of  as  much  practical  value  as  are  day  courses.  The 
evening  students  do  not  study  as  many  subjects  as  do 
students  who  are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  college  work. 
Each  evening  session  of  two  hours — from  seven  to  nine — 
is  devoted  to  a  single  subject,  and  the  four  subjects  taken 
during  the  week  constitute  the  full  course  for  a  term  or  a 
year.  During  the  day,  the  student  need  have  but  one  topic 
in  mind,  and  in  his  spare  moments  may  study  along  that 
one  line.  The  amount  of  outside  study  required  varies  in 
different  classes,  and  for  differently  qualified  students, 
but  does  not  usually  average  over  two  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  regular  course  leading 
to  the  degree  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  all 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  must  have  completed  a  four- 
year  course  in  a  High  School  or  an  Academy  of  approved 
standing. 

Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  not 
had  a  High  School  course  or  its  equivalent,  may  qualify 
as  regular  students  by  passing  the  entrance  examination; 
or  such  applicants  may,  if  otherwise  well  qualified,  be 
admitted  to  any  course  and  on  its  completion  will  be  given 
a  certificate. 

College  graduates,  regularly  employed  in  business 
during  the  day,  or  who  have  had  not  less  than  three  years 
of  business  experience,  may  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration  in  two  years  of  evening  work. 

Regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston 
University  may  elect  courses  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  amounting  to  one  full  year's  credit  towards 
a  degree  in  arts  or  science. 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  may,  by  making  due  arrangements  therefor, 
take  certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  of  the 
School  of  Law,  and  receive  credit  towards  the  degree  in 
Business  Administration. 
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Entrance  Examinations 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, who  are  not  graduates  of  High  Schools  or 
Academies  of  approved  standing,  will  be  required  to  pass 
examinations  in  six  subjects,  as  follows: 

1.  English;  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature: 

2.  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government: 

3.  Mathematics;     Business     Arithmetic,     Elementary     Algebra, 

Plane  Geometry: 

and  any  three  of  the  following: 

Physics  (general  elementary  course);  Chemistry  (general  elemen- 
tary course);  Commercial  Law;  Commercial  Geography;  Stenography; 
Bookkeeping;  Greek  and  Roman  History;  English  History;  Latin 
(Caesar,  Cicero  and  Grammar);  Elementary  French;  Advanced  French; 
Elementary  German;  Advanced  German;  Elementary  Spanish;  Ad- 
vanced Spanish. 

Dates  of  Examinations 

Extrance  examinations  will  be  given  during  the  first 
week  of  the  college  year,  one  subject  each  evening,  the 
examination  beginning  at  5.30  and  lasting  until  7.00.  Ap- 
plication for  examination  must  be  made  at  time  of  regis- 
tration. 

The  examination  may  be  taken  at  one  time,  or  in  two  or 
three  groups  in  different  years,  as  the  candidate  may  prefer, 
but  none  of  the  optional  subjects  for  which  credit  has  been 
given  in  the  College  can  also  be  offered  for  entrance. 


COURSE  EXAMINATIONS  AND   CREDITS 

The  class  work  of  students  is  marked  on  the  scale  of 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  A  representing  the  best  work,  and  D,  fail- 
ure to  pass. 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
term — twice  a  year.  Credit  for  the  course  is  given  only  to 
students  whose  class  standing  for  the  term  combined  with 
their  examination  average  is  higher  than  D. 
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COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION 

Note. — The  courses  for  the  first  and  second  years  will 
be  given  in  1914-1915.  Other  courses,  however,  may  be 
given  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  them. 

ACCOUNTING 

1.  Elementary  Accounting.  120  hours.  (Double  course,  two 
evenings  each  week.)  Required  for  a  degree.  The  principles  of 
accounting;  the  evolution  of  bookkeeping  practice  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary single  entry  to  modern  double  entry  methods.  Business 
practice  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Students 
required  to  work  out  series  of  transactions  in  books  identical  with  those 
used  in  actual  business.     Lectures  and  discussions. 

2.  Second  Year  Accounting.  60  hours.  Presupposes  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary  accounting,  as  given 
in  Course  1.  Intended  to  give  the  business  man  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  sufficient  for  private  accounting.  Business  practice  and  prob- 
lems in  the  class  room;  assignment  of  problems  in  practical  accounting 
for  outside  work,  papers  being  corrected  by  the  instructor  and  returned 
to  the  student. 

3.  Advanced  Accounting.  60  hours.  Presupposes  Courses  1  and 
2.  Discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  various  kinds  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
of  depreciation,  of  reserve  accounts  and  funds,  of  dividends  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  can  be  paid,  of  real  profits,  of  good  will  and  its 
treatment  in  accounts,  and  in  general  of  all  the  conditions  found  in 
individual  proprietorships,  partnerships  or  corporations.  Test  ques- 
tions taken  from  state  examination  papers  for  certified  public  account- 
ants used  frequently  for  discussion  and  examination.  Intended  to 
furnish  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  accounting 
equal  to  the  requirements  for  the  state  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

4.  Cost  Accounting.  60  hours.  The  elements  composing  manu- 
facturing or  factory  costs  discussed,  and  materials  and  supplies  traced 
from  acquisition  to  the  finished  product;  cost  of  labor  traced  and  ap- 
portioned. Overhead  expenses  discussed  with  regard  to  the  items 
entering  into  it.  Students  required  to  work  out  a  set  of  manufacturing 
cost  books  from  subject  matter  furnished  them.  The  place  of  scientific 
organization  and  management  defined,  and  the  division  of  cost  in  the 
general  scheme  of  organization  brought  out  through  practical  problems. 

ORGANIZATION  AND   METHODS 

5.  Commercial  Development.  60  hours.  Required  for  a  degree. 
The  foundations  on  which  the  industry  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  are  based.     Methods  by  which  leading  industries  have  been 
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developed;  the  machinery  of  distribution;  commercial  conditions. 
Operation  of  produce  exchanges:  speculation,  hedging.  Position  of 
the  middleman,  the  jobber  and  the  retail  dealer.  Price  mainte- 
nance, development  of  private  brands,  methods  of  competition.  Selling 
agencies,  chain  stores,  co-operative  stores. 

Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Ocean  trade  routes.  Meth- 
ods of  reaching  and  attracting  foreign  trade.  Value  of  consular  reports. 
Comparison  of  American  and  European  commercial  methods. 

6.  Business  Organization.  60  hours.  Required  for  a  degree.  The 
principles  involved  in  the  organization  and  management  of  different 
forms  of  business,  including  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments. Corporate  and  partnership  forms  of  organization;  construc- 
tion of  by-laws;  types  of  preferred  stock;  taxation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
corporations. 

Department  store  methods;  organization  of  office  force;  office  sys- 
tems; buying  and  selling  force;  credits;  apportionment  of  expenses  to 
the  various  departments;  weekly  and  monthly  computations  of  profit. 

Wholesale  organization;  accounting  methods;  sales  management; 
handling  of  orders;  collections;  shipments;  correspondence. 

A  practical  study  of  the  internal  organization  of  several  business 
houses  in  Boston  and  special  lectures  by  experienced  business  men  form 
important  features  of  this  course. 

7.  Advertising.  60  hours.  Advertising  considered  as  a  branch  of 
business  organization.  Analysis  of  the  market,  analysis  of  the  goods, 
advertising  theory  and  psychology;  comparison  of  advertising  mediums; 
various  forms  of  advertising;  ethics  of  advertising.  Frequent  lectures 
by  advertising  experts. 

During  the  second  term  special  attention  will  be  given  to  preparation 
of  copy  with  constructive  criticism.  Advertising  technique;  catalogue 
and  circular  writing;  methods  of  laying  out  copy;  estimating  the  cost 
of  a  campaign. 

8.  Salesmanship.  30  hours.  Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  salesmanship  with  practical  applications  and  illustrations.  Selling 
principles,  methods  and  problems.  Qualifications  of  the  salesman. 
Wholesale,  retail  and  specialty  salesmanship.  Opportunities  for  sales- 
men; work  of  the  sales  manager.  Class  instruction  with  addresses  by 
active  salesmen  and  sales  managers. 


FINANCE 

9.  Money  and  Banking.  60  hours.  Required  for  a  degree.  Prin- 
ciples and  history  with  special  reference  to  the  experience  of  the 
United  States;  the  currency  problem.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and 
recitations. 

10.  Corporation   Finance.     30   hours.     The   legal   status   of  the 
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corporation;  types  of  business  corporations;  the  sources  of  corporate 
funds;  short-time  loans;  corporate  mortgages;  types  of  corporate  bonds; 
corporate  promotion;  investment  of  capital  funds;  creation  and  use  of 
surplus. 

11.  Investments.  30  hours.  The  money  market,  securities,  bonds 
of  public  service  corporations  and  of  municipalities.  The  mathematics 
and  movements  of  bond  prices;  analysis  of  specified  securities;  listed 
and  unlisted  securities;  ethics  and  evils  of  speculation. 

ECONOMICS 

12.  General  Economics.  60  hours.  Required  for  a  degree.  Study 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  industrial  organization  with  special 
reference  to  practical  problems.  The  processes  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  exchange.  The  organization  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce.  The  growth  of  large-scale  production.  The  different 
systems  of  industrial  remuneration.  Trade  unions  and  labor  laws. 
Protection  and  free  trade. 

13.  Industrial  History  of  Europe.  30  hours.  Required  for  a 
degree.  The  development  of  European  nations,  especially  England 
and  Germany.  The  feudal  system.  The  medieval  guilds.  The  mer- 
cantile system.  The  industrial  evolution  and  the  factory  system. 
Tariff  legislation.  Social  reform  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  recent 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of  Germany.  The  German  sys- 
tem of  industrial  education. 

14.  Economic  and  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States. 
30  hours.  Required  for  a  degree.  The  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States.  The  origin  and  the  effects  of  the  chief  tariff  acts. 
Territorial  expansion.  Growth  of  population;  foreign  immigration; 
westward  movement  of  population.  Development  of  transportation. 
Consolidation  of  capital;  corporations  and  trusts.  Monetary  legisla- 
tion and  problems.     Labor  problems. 

15.  Transportation.  30  hours.  History  of  transportation.  The 
building  of  roadways,  waterways,  railways.  Problems  of  railway  man- 
agement. Railway  consolidation  and  public  regulation.  The  Panama 
canal  and  its  economic  effects. 

16.  Fire,  Marine  and  Fidelity  Insurance.  30  hours.  A  study 
of  the  various  branches  of  insurance,  with  the  principles  common  to  all 
branches.  Insurance  investments  and  accounts;  fixing  rates;  forms 
and  interpretations  of  policies;  legal  principles;  organization  and  man- 
agement; insurance  practice. 

17.  Life,  Accident,  and  Health  Insurance.  30  hours.  Different 
systems  of  life  insurance,  old  line,  assessment,  fraternal  and  industrial. 
Types  of  policies;  relation  of  company  to  insured.  The  mathematics 
of  life  insurance.  The  theory  of  probabilities;  premiums;  endowments; 
dividends;  surrender  values. 
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18.  Contemporary  Social  Movements.  30  hours.  Study  of 
modern  social  problems.  Capitalistic  combinations  and  monopolies. 
Child  labor  and  women  in  industry.  Workingmen's  compensation. 
Sickness  and  old  age  insurance.  Immigration  legislation.  Tene- 
ment house  reform.  Provision  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation 
agencies.     Protection  of  the  public  health. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

19.  General  Commercial  Law.  60  hours.  Required  for  a  degree. 
A  course  in  the  principles  of  business  law,  with  especial  consideration 
of  the  law  of  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships 
and  corporations. 

20.  Commercial  Law.  60  hours.  An  elective  course  covering  the 
law  of  real  property,  suretyship,  assignments,  bankruptcy,  insurance, 
torts,  etc. 

The  following  courses,  given  in  the  School  of  Law,  are  recommended 
to  students  who  desire  to  pursue  other  courses  in  Law  in  connection 
with  their  studies  in  this  College: 

Contracts.  Property.  Sales. 

Bills  and  Notes.  Partnership.  Torts. 

ENGLISH 

21.  Business  English.  60  hours.  Required  for  a  degree.  A 
practical  course  in  English,  including  the  principal  rules  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  especially  as  applied  to  commercial  use;  technical  business 
phraseology;  advertisement  writing;  the  principles  of  good  Eng- 
lish. The  basic  rules  of  composition  with  special  emphasis  on  com- 
mercial style;  dictation  of  correspondence;  preparation  of  reports  and 
announcements.  Class  instruction,  with  addresses  by  professional 
writers.     Individual  conferences  with  instructor. 

22.  English  Literature.  60  hours.  The  rise  and  development  of 
English  prose  from  Wycliffe  to  the  Victorian  age.  Special  readings 
from  Bacon,  Milton,  Swift,  Johnson,  DeQuincy,  Macaulay,  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin. 

JOURNALISM 

23.  News  Reporting  and  Writing.  60  hours.  A  practical  course 
in  actual  reporting  and  writing  newspaper  English.  Lectures  by  the 
instructor  and  other  active  news  writers.  Practice  work  in  the  class 
room  with  correction  of  stories  by  the  instructor.  Students  assigned 
to  cover  current  events,  turning  in  stories  to  instructor  for  editorial 
revision. 

(Note. — This  class  meets  on  Fridays  from  5.30  to  7.30  p.m.  Students 
should  be  prepared  to  cover  assignments,  on  Fridays  or  other  eve- 
nings, up  to  II  o'clock,  or  later,  if  necessary.) 
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FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

24.  Elementary  French.     60  hours. 

25.  Elementary  German.     60  hours. 

26.  Elementary  Spanish.     60  hours. 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  courses  in  foreign  languages  is  to  teach 
the  practical  use  of  the  language.  The  conversational  method  is  largely 
employed,  but  is  supplemented  with  some  grammatical  drill  and  simple 
composition.  The  trend  of  instruction  is  commercial  rather  than 
literary. 

27.  Second- Year  French.     60  hours. 

28.  Second-Year  German.     60  hours. 

29.  Second- Year  Spanish.     60  hours. 

Conversation,  reading  and  composition,  with  special  reference  to 
colloquial  and  commercial  forms  and  phraseology.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  for  reading  and  study.  Business  correspondence;  oral  de- 
scriptions. "Supper  meetings"  in  the  college  restaurant,  at  which  in- 
structors and  students  have  opportunity  for  social  conversation  before 
the  regular  class  period. 

30.  Commercial  French.     60  hours.       1    One  course 

31.  Commercial  German.     60  hours.      >  required  for 

32.  Commercial  Spanish.     60  hours.      J   a  degree. 

Students  who  have  not  completed  equivalent  courses  are  required 
to  take  the  two  preceding  courses  as  a  requisite  for  admission.  The 
technical  language  of  business;  commercial  correspondence;  advertise- 
ment and  catalogue  writing;  legal  terms.  Conversation  and  composi- 
tion throughout  the  year. 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
(B.B.A.),  students  must  satisfactorily  complete  900  hours 
(or  15  whole  courses)  of  class-room  work,  about  half  of 
which  is  included  in  required  subjects.  This  ordinarily 
requires  four  years  of  evening  work. 

College  graduates  who  have  had  three  years'  business 
experience  may  be  given  the  degree  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  480  hours,  or  two  years'  work,  the  course  to 
include  all  the  required  subjects  for  which  college  credit 
has  not  been  earned. 

Mature  students  who  are  able  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  the  course  may,  by  combining  work  in  the  College  of 
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Business  Administration  with  a  day  course  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Law  of  Boston  University, 
complete  the  requirements  and  obtain  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Business  Administration  in  two  years.  In  case  of 
such  students,  1200  hours  of  class-room  work  and  at  least 
three  years'  business  experience  are  required  for  the  degree. 
To  secure  full  credit  for  any  course  regular  attendance 
at  classes  is  necessary.  Deductions  will  be  made  for  unex- 
cused  absences. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  only 
those  persons  who  have  passed  examinations  conducted 
by  the  State  Bank  Commissioner  are  entitled  to  practice 
as  "Certified  Public  Accountants." 

The  courses  in  accounting  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  are  directed  by  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants who  have  qualified  under  these  statutes,  and  together 
with  the  other  courses  of  the  College  cover  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  direction. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Students  desiring  employment  are  invited  to  register 
in  the  University  Employment  Bureau  and  will  be  aided 
so  far  as  possible  in  securing  satisfactory  positions,  both 
during  their  college  course  and  after  graduation.  No 
charge  is  made  for  this  service. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
are  payable  in  advance  for  the  year;  if  desired,  however, 
payments  for  more  than  one  subject  may  be  made  in  three 
installments  on  dates  given  below.  In  this  case,  the  total 
charge  for  tuition  is  increased  by  a  registration  fee  of  five 
dollars. 
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TUITION  FEES 

IN  INSTALLMENTS 

one  payment       At  time  of 

for  the  year    Registration     Dec.  7         Feb.  8 

For  four  nights  each  week .  .  $80  $30  $30  $25 

For  three  nights  each  week .  .  60  25  25  15 

For  two  nights  each  week .  .  40  20  15  10 

For  one  night  each  week. . .  20  —  —  — 

The  only  other  charge  is  a  graduation  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

If  any  student  taking  more  than  one  subject  is  obliged, 
on  account  of  serious  illness  or  other  adequate  reason,  to 
withdraw  from  any  class,  a  fair  proportion  of  his  tuition 
fee  will  be  refunded,  but  in  no  case  will  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  year's  tuition  be  so  refunded. 

All  payments  are  to  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  at  his  office  in  the  College  building. 

Text-books,  supplies  and  stationery  may  be  purchased  at 
the  College  Book-store  at  a  discount  from  usual  retail 
prices. 

For  any  other  information  in  regard  to  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  address 

EVERETT  W.   LORD,  Associate  Dean, 
688  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS,  1913-1914 

Capitals  indicate  degree  course,  four  evenings  each  week. 
*  indicates  primary  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Ernest  C.  Adams Westbrook,   Maine 

Frank  W.  Adams 99  Norway  St.,  Boston 

Porter  H.  Adams 1796  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

Walter  Adler 467  Sixth  St.,  So.  Boston 

Esther  B.  Albee 69   Coolidge  St.,    Brookline 

Alexander  Allan 16  Edgehill  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

James  Allan 22  Evergreen  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Charles  Allspach 3  Grant  Court,  Walthanv 

Attilio  Amoroso Natick 

(Died,  Nov.  11,  1913) 

Frank  G.  Anderson 12  Alexander  St.,  Medford 

Philip  Atwater 22  Stonehurst  St.,  Dorchester 

Spence  C.  Babbitt 39  Temple  St.,  West  Roxbury 

George  A.  Baker 2  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Baker 61  Proctor  Ave.,  Revere 

Samuel  H.  Baker 65  Park  Road,  Brockton 

Fred  A.  Barber North  Reading 

Reuel  W.  Beach 6  Riedesdel  Ave.,  Cambridge 

A.B.,  Harvard 

John  Bebbington 58  East  Elm  Ave.,  Wollaston 

Samuel  L.  Belson 78  Intervale  St.,  Roxbury 

Arthur  S.  Berger 9  Pembroke  St.,  Chelsea 

Benjamin  Berkowitz Navy  Yard,  Chariest  own 

Robert  Bitzer 26  Lowden  Ave.,  Somerville 

Hervey  M.  Blackford 70  Thornton  Park,  Winthrop 

John  S.  Bone 72  Aldrich  St.,  Roslindale 

Edna  H.  Borland 198  Highland  Ave.,  Wollaston 

Arthur  W.  Bradshaw 197  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 

Bernice  O.  Brown North  Abington 

William  T.  Brown 10  Ticknor  St.,  South  Bostoa 

Alexander  E.  Brunberg 116  Appleton  St.,  Boston 

Frederick  L.  Bruns 36  Codman  Rd.,  Roxbury 

B.A.S.,  Harvard 

Charles  E.  Buck 18  Walnut  St.,  Worcester 

Ira  A.  Bush 39  Sheridan  Ave.,  Medford 

♦Charles  H.  Cahill 41  Inman  St.,  Cambridge 

Mary  F.  Calnane 11  Chilton  St.,  Cambridge 

Harvey  A.  Carrick 39  Church  St.,  Maiden 

Med  M.  Chandler 307  Walnut  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

John  F.  Church 121  Main  St.,  Peabody 

Everett  W.  Clark 969    Main   St.,    Melrose 
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F.  Harry  Cody 543  Talbot  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Bertha  Guild  Coffin Northboro 

A.B.,  Brown 

Helen  E.  Comins 92  Elmwood  Ave.,  Wollaston 

Levi  S.  Conant 23  Preble  St.,  South  Boston 

Frank  Condon 64  Pinkney  St.,  Boston 

James  A.  Conley 222  Derby  St.,  West  Newton 

Joseph  F.  Cotter 88  Summer  St.,  Abington 

William  J.  Cozens,  Jr 61  Chester  St.,  Newton  Highlands 

Kenneth  E.  Creed 50  Astoria  St.,  Dorchester 

Mary  C.  Cushing 57   Brighton  Ave.,  Allston 

Edward  Dahl 25  Walnut  Park,  Boston 

George  E.  Dahlquist 26  Fuller  St.,  Dedham 

Melvin  S.  Davidson 38  Alpha  Road,  Dorchester 

T.  Lawrence  Davis 480  Maple  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Alfred  D.  DeCoste 42  Sampson  Ave.,  Braintree 

Alfred  L.  Dion West  Boylston 

Thomas  F.  Donegan 349  North  Ave.,  North  Abington 

Thomas  F.  Donoghue 4  Homestead  Place,  Charlestown 

Felix  R.  Dowsley 125  Pleasant  St.,  Arlington 

Thomas  F.  Dwyer,  Jr 23  Ellsworth  Ave.,  Cambridge 

A.B.,  Harvard 

Max  P.  Eames Grasmere,  N.  H. 

Frederick  S.  Earle 1038  Beacpn  St.,  Brookline 

William  H.  Eckert 51  Myrtle  St.,  Medford 

Michael  J.  Egan 74  Cushing  St.,  Cambridge 

Edward  H.  Eldridge 22  Rockview  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Ph.D.,  Temple  University 

Bispham  H.  Emerson 293   Eliot  St.,   Milton 

Wilbur  E.  Estabrooks 211  Boston  St.,  Dorchester 

Corielle  F.  Evans 109  Remington  Gables,  Cambridge 

*Vernon  W.  Evans 61  Lincoln  St.,  Saugus 

Eldon  F.  Everett 12  Linden  St.,  Norwood 

F.  Chester  Everett 545  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston 

Thomas  Ewart,  Jr 38  Lombard  Terrace,  Arlington 

Raymond  D.  Fales 46  Torrey  St.,   Dorchester 

Patrick  J.  Fallon,  Jr 134  Garfield  Ave.,  Woburn 

James  A.  Fayne Maiden 

John  J.  Ferren 28  Kempton  St.,  Roxbury 

Agnes  C.  Flynn 55   Baldwin  St..   Charlestown 

Laurence  K.  Foote White   River  Junction,   Vt. 

Lemuel  B.  Fowler 71  Babcock  St.,  Brookline 

Charles  N.  Frederickson 420  Main  St.,  Concord 

William  P.  Freke 55  Evergreen  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

John  J.  Gallagher 16  Washington  Place,  Peabody 
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Mary  R.  Gallagher 92  G  St.,  South  Boston 

Samuel  G.  Gallant 147  Chambers  St.,  Boston 

John  T.  Ganley 162  Forest  Ave.,  Brockton 

Paul  N.  Garland Wellesley  Hills 

A.B.,  Harvard 
Katharine  F.  Garrity 30  Dysart  St.,  Quincy 

A.B.,  Boston  University 

George  F.  Gilbody 2070  Dorchester  Ave.,  Milton 

Charles  Gilfix 61  Clinton  St.,  Newton 

S.B.,  Harvard 

Burton  G.  Gillespie 42  Highland  Ave.,  Roxbury 

John  C.  Goldthwaite 172  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

A.B.,  Colby 

Albert  Gonfrade 9  Porter  St.,  Somerville 

Helen  M.  Googins 43  Bigelow  St.,  Brighton 

George  K.  Gordon 20  Whitcomb  St.,  Waverley 

A.B.,  Boston  University 

Henry  B.  Gorman 9  Ninth  Ave.,  Haverhill 

Alfred  J.  Goucher 15  Central  St.,   Milford 

Guy  R.  Gove 16  Lee  St.,  Cambridge 

Edith  B.  Grossman 77  Wyman  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Barnet  Gruber 77  Phillips  St.,  Boston 

Walter  J.  Haley 95  Brown  Ave.,  Roslindale 

Gertrude  M.  Hall 2  Middlesex  Circle,  Chestnut  Hill 

A.B.,  Wellesley 

Henry  C.  Hallowell 1244  Hancock  St.,  Quincy 

John  W.  Hamilton 74    Partridge   Ave.,   Somerville 

Mary  E.  Hannon 295  Merrimac  St.,  Lawrence 

Clarence  D.  Hart 35  Charnwood  Rd.,  W.  Somerville 

Henry  T.  Hartmere 139  Havre  St.,  East  Boston 

Alice  F.  Hemenway 77  Albion  St.,  Wakefield 

Rema  J.  Henderson Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Maiden 

Roy  Hewett Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cambridge 

James  A.  Holmes 182  Whitman  Ave.,  Whitman 

Merton  I.  Holmes 173  Washington  St.,  Lynn 

S.B.,  Harvard 

Edward  A.  Hooper 1874  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brookline 

Winifred  F.  Howard 101  Brook  St.,  Wollaston 

Francis  P.  Howden 139  Walpole  St.,  Norwood 

David  H.  Howie 17  William  St.,  Cambridge 

A.B.,  Harvard 

Ned  F.  Hoyt 70  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston 

Paul  G.  Hudson Westbrook,  Maine 

Herbert  H.  Hudson Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Somerville 

Louis  I.  Hurvitz 10  Millmont  St.,  Roxbury 
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Nelson  P.  James 22  Gleason  St.,  Dorchester 

♦Walter  C.  James 22  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Albert  W.  Johnson North  Abington 

Allen  E.  Johnson 13  Faxon  Road,  Atlantic 

Charles  B.  Jones 8a  Forest  St.,  Cambridge 

David  L.  Jones 20  Playstead  Road,  Dorchester 

Frank  H.  Jones 95  Partridge  Ave.,  No.  Adams 

Archibald  C.  Jordan 72  Bay  State  Ave.,  West  Somerville 

Cyrus  A.  Jordan 47  Pemberton  St.,  Cambridge 

William  F.  Keefe 480  Bradford  Ave.,  Fall  River 

Paul  R.  Keeler 24  Judson  St.,  Roxbury 

Henry  C.  Kelley 242  Crescent  St.,  Brockton 

Joseph  F.  Kelley Riverbank  Court,  Cambridge 

Homer  B.  Kelley 104  Line  St.,  Somerville 

LL.B.,  University  of  Missouri 

James  S.  Kenneally 119  Dakota  St.,  Dorchester 

John  F.  Kenneally 119  Dakota  St.,  Dorchester 

Waldo  D.  Kettendorf 56  Roberts  St.,  Roslindale 

Arthur  L.  Keylor 38  Bigelow  St.,  Brighton 

James  F.  Kiley 1 1  Olney  St.,  Boston 

William  F.  Kimball North  Natick 

Charles  H.  Knapp 99  Clark  St.,  Newton  Center 

Matthew  Lahti 18  Oak  St.,  Belmont 

Ralph  A.  Lane 49  Sargent  St.,  Roxbury 

Stanley  W.  Lane 20  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Somerville 

Elizabeth  Latkourtch 474  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge 

James  L.  Leavitt 15    Harlow   St.,    Arlington 

George  E.  Lenz 981  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Hyde  Park 

Ralph  S.  Levenson 204  Williams  St.,  Boston 

Barnard  I.  Levine 35  Poplar  St.,  Boston 

Maurice  J.  Lewenberg 20  Canterbury  St.,  Dorchester 

Gladys  A.  Lincoln 36  Maple  St.,  East  Weymouth 

♦Alfred  E.  Longueil 35  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Roxbury 

Ned  C.  Loud 14  Chestnut  St.,  Wakefield 

A.B.,  Tufts 
Brenton  R.  Lutz 58  Malvern  St.,  Melrose 

S.B.,  Boston  University 

Mary  MacDermott 260  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

James  L.  Maher 762  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester 

Ned  G.  Manley 182  Main  St.,  Watertown 

Phillips  B.  Marsden 41  Warren  St.,  Lawrence 

David  A.  Marshall 6  Hartwell  St.,  Roxbury 

F.  Walter  Marshall 250  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 

Harry  H.  Marshall Wellesley 

Samuel  L.  Marshall 343  Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Roxbury 
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Fred  D.  Mason 34  Portland  St.,  Boston 

Jacob  Masse 15  Wilcox  St.,  Dorchester 

John  J.  McKone 10  Eutaw  St.,  Lawrence 

John  J.  McLaughlin 97  Baldwin  St.,  Charlestown 

*Kendall  S.  McLean 24  Elmont  St.,  Dorchester 

M.  Louise  McMahon 17  Dalton  St.,  Boston 

Elizabeth  M.  McNamara 29  Monument  Ave.,  Charlestown 

♦Howard  B.  Meek 17  Willard  St.,  Chelsea 

Albert  F.  Mehan 85  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Lowell 

Eugene  H.  Merritt 23  Eutaw  St.,  Revere 

Harold  W.  Miller 33  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge 

A.  B.,  Bowdoin 

Willard  A.  Miller 27  Park  St.,  Maiden 

Olive  E.  Mills 29  Circuit  St.,  Roxbury 

R.  Nelson  Molt Millbury 

B.A.,  Clark 

Robert  C.  Montgomery 9  Woodbine  St.,  Roxbury 

William  H.  Montgomery Andover  St.,  Billerica 

Raymond  W.  Moore 84  River  St.,  Mattapan 

Mary  G.  Morrissey 64  Center  St.,  Roxbury 

Madeline  K.  Morse 309  Highland  Ave.,  Wollaston 

Francis  P.  Murphy 40  Cotting  Ave.,  Marlboro 

Margaret  M.  Murphy 108  Fifth  St.,  Cambridge 

Maurice  J.  Murphy 65  Forest  Ave.,  Brockton 

Emma  S.  Newton 128  Cushing  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Harriet  S.  Newton 128  Cushing  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Edward  T.  Niles 1019  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge 

Anna  L.  Norcross 149  Elm  St.,  Winchendon 

Thomas  F.  Norton 615  Bennington  St.,  East  Boston 

Frederick  I.  Nye 60  Burrill  Ave.,  Lynn 

Clarence  I.  Ochs 77  Lowden  Ave.,  Somerville 

Thomas  F.  O'Connor 291  River  St.,  Waltham 

Joseph  A.  O'Kane 34  Rockwell  St.,  Dorchester 

John  C.  Orcutt 172  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Ernest  L.  Osborne 12  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Francis  A.  Parker 102  Centre  St.,  Dorchester 

Seth  V.  Parks 32  Cobden  St.,  Roxbury 

Roy  L.  Parsons 7  Trask  St.,  Gloucester 

Edgar  St.  C.  Patterson 86  Orchard  St.,  Medford 

Clifton  H.  Perry 215  Quincy  St.,  Dorchester 

John  H.  Philbin 264  Grove  St.,  Clinton 

Percy  W.  Pickard 316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

B.A.,  Mass.  Agr. 

Charles  F.  Pilote 23  Harvey  St.,  Cambridge 

Robert  C.  Poison 55  Lonsdale  St.,  Ashmont 
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Robert  T.  Portal 8  Second  St.,  Woburn 

Allice  G.  Porter 140  Allston  St.,  West  Medford 

A.M.,  Radcliffe 

Edith  T.  Porter 36  Rosemont  St.,  Dorchester 

Maurice  Potter Technology  Chambers,  Boston 

James  H.  Powers Webster  Ave.,  Needham 

Margaret  L.  Powers 119  Cranch  St.,  Quincy 

Frank  W.  Prescott 346  Geneva  Ave.,  Dorchester 

Otis  R.  Prior 23  Greene  St.,  Somerville 

John  A.  Prichard Manchester,  N.  H. 

Harry  E.  Pynn 102  Linden  St.,  Everett 

Bernard  W.  Quinn 26  Vinton  St.,  South  Boston 

Walton  S.  Redfield 262  Otis  St.,  West  Newton 

Erma  T.  Reed 27  Clinton  St.,  Taunton 

Carlos  A.  Richardson 17  Batavia  St.,  Boston 

Robert  L.  Richardson Sharon 

Wilfred  M.  Robinson 23  Wellington  St.,  Boston 

George  H.  Rockwell 39  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge 

Francis  A.  Rogers 1  Lexington  Sq.,  East  Boston 

Francis  C.  Rooney 45  Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Manuel  Rosentien 20  Sargent  Court,  Lynn 

Perley  B.  Roundy 312  Cabot  St.,  Beverly 

Henry  W.  Safford 150  Brook  St.,  Wollaston 

William  T.  Salter Falmouth  Rd.,  Arlington 

LL.B.,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

George  C.  Sanborn 5  Burnham  St.,  Gloucester 

Louis  Z.  Sanger 32  Linwood  St.,  Roxbury 

Samuel  M .  Sax 64  Allen  St.,  Boston 

Gustave  J.  Schaeffer 11  Smyrna  St.,  Fenway,  Boston 

Walter  F.  Scott 2338  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  E.  Seeger 28  Circuit  St.,  Roxbury 

Herman  W.  Shaneck 106  Saratoga  St.,  East  Boston 

Carrie  W.  Silk 107  Pinckney  St.,  Boston 

Sarah  Sklover 16  Franklin  St.,  Marblehead 

Joseph  Slocomb 136  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge 

Gertrude  L.  Slocomb 136  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge 

John  D.  Smith 38  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston 

A.B.,  Boston  University 
Mary  B.  Smith The  Lyman,  Wellesley 

B.A.,  Smith 
Charles  S.  Snyder 31  Mansfield  St.,  Allston 

C.E.,  Lehigh 

Claire  Sprague 14  Avon  St.,  Cambridge 

♦Ben  Stinchfield 94  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Andrew  J.  Stivers 108  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston 
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George  F.  Stowers 60  Wenham  St.,  Forest  Hills 

Clarence  A.  Strong 1391  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

A.B.,  Western  Reserve 

John  C.  Sullivan 43  Brook  St.,  Brockton 

Harry  A.  Sutherland 85  Dale  St.,  Roxbury 

A.B.   Boston  University 

Thaddeus  M.  Swierkowski Technology  Chambers,  Boston 

Ella  A.  Taylor 13  Worcester  Sq.,  Boston 

Anders  T.  Tellstrom 351  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester 

Louis  C.  Thomas 462  Shirley  St.,  Winthrop 

♦Norman  T.  Thomas 143  E.  Foster  St.,  Melrose 

Bessie  C.  Thompson 49  Rutland  Sq.,  Boston 

George  A.  Thomson 41  Sharon  St.,  West  Medford 

John  F.  Tighe 34  Willow  St.,  Dedham 

George  I.  Tofias 14  Allen  St.,  Boston 

Harry  A.  Townes II  Queensbury  St.,  Boston 

Bertrand  E.  Tremblay 610  Union  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Ulric  L.  Tremblay 86  Plantation  St.,  Worcester 

Bronson  C.  Tucker Abington 

Marion  L.  Tyler 38  Vesta  Road,  Dorchester 

LL.B.,  Boston  University 

Reba  Ullian 15  Westminster  Road,  Roxbury 

Marion  E.  Waite 18  Winthrop  St.,  No.  Abington 

Harry  Walsh 11  Cedar  St.,  Watertown 

John  H.  Waterhouse 9  Newbury  St.,  Boston 

Ralph  H.  Waterhouse 59  Marshall  St.,  Watertown 

Luther  F.  Watson 129  Butler  St.,  Lawrence 

Herbert  E.  Watts 25  Dana  St.,  Roxbury 

Bion  M.  Weatherhead Whitman 

William  S.  Webber,  Jr 5  Columbia  St.,  Gloucester 

Harry  R.  Wescott 121  Marshall  St.,  Watertown 

Frances  L.  White 337   Blue  Hill  Ave.,   Roxbury 

Harry  N.  Whitman 183  Aspinwall  Ave.,  Brookline 

Emile  N.  Winkler 85  Waumbeck  St.,  Roxbury 

George  S.  Wolper 20  Homestead  St.,  Roxbury 

Robert  P.  Zanes 259  Elm  St.,  Everett 

Total  Enrollment,  Men 234 

Women 40 
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SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Organized  1839.    Made  a  University  Department  187 1 


CALENDAR,    1914-1915 


1914 

January  3,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  ends. 

March  25,  Wednesday Assignment  of  rooms. 

March  27,  Friday Graduation  Theses   required. 

March  31,  Tuesday Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  i  i,  Saturday Easter  Recess  ends. 

June  3,  Wednesday Commencement. 

September  ii,  Friday Halls  open  for  students. 

September  16,  Wednesday Opening  Day. 

September  17,  Thursday Lectures  begin. 

September  17,  Thursday Registration  Day — College. 

October  7,  Wednesday Matriculation  Day. 

November  26,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

November  28,  Saturday Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  19,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1915 

January  2,  Saturday Christmas  Recess  ends. 

February  4,  Thursday Registration  Day — College. 

March  24,  Wednesday Assignment  of  rooms. 

March  26,  Friday Graduation  Theses  required. 

April  6,  Tuesday Easter  Recess  begins. 

April  17,  Saturday Easter  Recess  ends. 

June  2,  Wednesday Commencement. 


FACULTY 

LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT    EMERITUS,    AND    DANFORTH    RICHARDSON    DUNN     PROFESSOR 
OF   RELIGIONS   AND   RELIGION 

LAURESS  J.  BIRNEY,  S.T.D. 

DEAN,  AND  HARRIS  PROFESSOR  OF  HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL    THEOLOGY 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS   OF   PRACTICAL   THEOLOGY 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK   AND   EXEGESIS 

JOHN  MARSHALL  BARKER,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   SOCIOLOGY 

ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF  HEBREW   AND   OLD   TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS 

SAMUEL  J.  MacWATTERS 

PROFESSOR   OF   SACRED   ORATORY   AND   CHURCH   MUSIC 

GEORGE  CROFT  CELL,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   RELIGIOUS   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   PEDAGOGY 

JOHN  REID  SHANNON,  D.D. 

LECTURER   ON   HOMILETIC   VALUES  IN  LITERATURE 

HARRY  F.  WARD,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR   OF   SOCIAL   SERVICE 

JAMES  MUDGE,  D.D. 

LECTURER  ON   HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS 

SAMUEL  M.  WAXMAN,  Ph.D. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   PHONETICS 
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CHARLES  ELLSWORTH  SHAW,  A.B. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   GREEK 

HEBER  R.  HARPER,  A.B.,  S.T.B. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  HEBREW 

GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  S.T.D. 

ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR  IN   HOMILETICS   PRACTICE 

MELVILLE  B.  CHAPMAN,  S.T.D. 

SPECIAL  LECTURER  IN  SACRED  RHETORIC 

CHARLES  S.  NUTTER,  S.T.D. 

SPECIAL  LECTURER  IN  HYMNOLOGY 


HELEN  M.  DAME,  A.B. 

SECRETARY  TO   THE   DEAN 


WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY 

JAMES  GEDDES,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SPANISH 

MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   GERMAN 

JOSEPH  R.  TAYLOR,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK 

FOY  SPENCER  BALDWIN,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF   ECONOMICS 

E.  CHARLTON  BLACK,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

BENJAMIN  W.  Van  RIPER,  Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY 


SPECIAL   LECTURERS 

Partial  List 

BISHOP  JOHN  W.  HAMILTON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Lecture,  and  Ordination  Service. 

BISHOP  EDWIN  H.  HUGHES,  D.D. 
"The  Minister's  Responsibility  in  Recruiting  for  his  own   Profession.' 

BISHOP  JOHN  L.  NUELSEN,  D.D. 
"Religious  Movements  in  Europe  and  their  Relation  to   Methodism.1 

bishop  w.  f.  Mcdowell,  d.d. 

"  Personal  Evangelism. " 

BISHOP  LUTHER  B.  WILSON,  D.D. 
One  Lecture. 

BISHOP  FRANK  M.  BRISTOL,  D.D. 
One  Lecture. 

BISHOP  FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL,  D.D. 
Two  Lectures. 

BISHOP  WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD,  D.D. 
"The  Problem  of  the  South." 

JOHN  R.  MOTT,  LL.D. 
"Secret  Prayer." 

CHANCELLOR  FRANKLIN  HAMILTON 
"St.  Francis  of  Assisi." 

O.  P.  GIFFORD,  D.D. 
Two  Lectures. 

JAMES  MUDGE,  D.D. 

"The  Minister's  Spiritual  Life." 

"The  Minister's  Intellectual  Life." 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  D.D. 
Two  Lectures. 

GEORGE  S.  BUTTERS,  D.D. 

"The  Grace  of  Inspiration." 

"The  Preacher  and  His  Pulpit." 

"The  People  Outside  the  Church." 

"The  Pastor  in  the  Community." 

"The  Marriage  Ceremony." 

"The  Funeral  Service." 

"The  Communion  Service." 

"The  Baptismal  Service." 
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AUSTIN  B.  FLETCHER,  LL.D. 
"What  a  Layman  Expects  in  his  Minister." 

FRANK  L.  BROWN 
"The  Pastor's  Opportunity  in  the  Sunday  School.' 

JOHN  M.  MILLS,  D.D. 
"The  Progress  of  China." 

ROBERT  E.  BROWN,  D.D. 

"Abiding  Motives  in  Evangelism." 

WILLIAM  H.  MORGAN,  D.D. 
"The  Supreme  Qualiii cation  for  the  Ministry." 

REV.  ALLEN  A.  STOCKDALE 
"The  Fearless  Approach." 
"The  New  Enthusiasm." 

REV.  ORA  SAMUEL  GRAY 
"The  Evangelism  of  Today." 

CHARLES  W.  FLINT,  D.D. 
"The  Spiritual  Background  of  the  Minister's  Work. 

E.  S.  NINDE,  D.D. 
"The  Source  of  Power." 

REV.  ROBERT  A.  COLPITTS 
"Relation  of  Pastoral  Service  to  Preaching." 

A.  Z.  CONRAD,  D.D. 
"Where  Sermons  Come  From." 

WILBUR  F.  SHERIDAN,  D.D. 
"The  Modern  Ministry." 

JOHN  W.  BUTLER,  D.D 
"The  Conditions  in  Mexico." 

JESSE  BOWMAN  YOUNG,  D.D. 

"The  Study  of  the  English  Bible." 

"The  Battle  of  Gettysburg." 

DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  Sr.,  D.D. 
"Paganism  in  Christianity." 

REV.  ANTONIO  ARRIGHI 
"Antonio  the  Galley  Slave." 

ALEXANDER  MANN,  D.D. 
One  Lecture. 

PROFESSOR  WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH 
One  Lecture. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  several  particulars.  In  the  religious  body  which 
it  primarily  serves,  it  was  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the 
only  institution  expressly  for  the  training  of  Christian 
ministers.  It  was  the  first  in  the  world  to  open  to  men 
and  women  alike  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  Biblical  and 
theological  education  with  promotion  to  the  appropriate 
degrees  after  full  qualification.  It  was  the  first  in  America 
to  employ  annually  an  expert  lecturer  to  give  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  missions; 
also  the  first  to  have  a  permanent  chair  of  comparative  relig- 
ion. In  breadth  and  inclusiveness  of  instruction  it  also 
initiated  a  new  era.  As  early  as  1868  it  offered  to  specially 
advanced  students  lecture  courses  in  five  different  lan- 
guages,— Latin,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The 
three  thousand  graduates  of  the  School  have  served  nine- 
teen different  denominations,  and  a  large  number  have 
served  as  missionaries  in  heathen  lands.  Seven  have  been 
elected  bishops;  fourteen,  presidents  of  universities  or  col- 
leges; and  at  least  half  a  hundred,  professors  in  theological 
and  collegiate  institutions. 

This  School  dates  from  the  action  of  a  duly  called  conven- 
tion of  New  England  friends  of  improved  theological  train- 
ing, held  in  Boston,  in  April,  1839,  the  first  centennial 
anniversary  of  English  and  American  Methodism.  Instruc- 
tion was  first  provided  in  1841,  when  it  was  offered  as  a 
distinct  course  in  connection  with  an  earlier  academic  in- 
stitution at  Newbury,  Vermont.  Six  years  later  this 
theological  department  of  the  academy  was  transferred  to 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  by  charter  independently 
incorporated  as  "The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute." 
In  1867  the  institute  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  was 
reorganized  under  a  Massachusetts  act  of  the  Legislature 
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as  the  "Boston  Theological  Seminary."  Four  years  later 
under  a  new  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  became  the  earliest 
department  of  the  then  newly  chartered  Boston  University. 
That  this  School  is  increasingly  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its 
founders  is  well  shown  by  the  following  returns  covering  its 
last  seven  quadrenniums. 

Growth  of  the  Graduating  Classes 

1883-86  Average  number  annually  graduated 13 

1887-90  Average  number  annually  graduated 21 

1891-94  Average  number  annually  graduated 29 

1895-98  Average  number  annually  graduated 31 

1899-02  Average  number  annually  graduated 36 

1903-06  Average  number  annually  graduated 37 

1907-10  Average  number  annually  graduated 50 

The  entering  classes  of  1 91 2  and  1913  have  been  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  School,  twenty-eight  applicants 
during  these  years  having  been  unable  to  obtain  admission 
on  account  of  lack  of  room.  The  Faculty,  the  endowment, 
and  the  material  equipment  of  the  School  are  being  steadily 
increased,  making  possible  the  finest  type  of  service  to  the 
student  seeking  an  ideal  preparation  for  the  modern  min- 
istry. 


IDEALS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Theology  is  to  use  the  truth  of  Christ, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  for  the  largest  possible  service  of  mankind. 

—Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  '82. 

The  ideals  of  the  School  are :  Unwavering  insistence  upon 
those  vital  and  experimental  doctrines  of  Sacred  Scripture 
which  have  given  to  the  Wesleyan  evangelical  movement 
its  world-wide  power ;  frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  the  time  as  related  to  criticism  and  apolo- 
getics, to  the  end  that  the  Christian  minister  of  the  new 
century  may  know  how  to  cope  with  new  foes,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Hughes,  that  he  may  be  ''prepared  to 
meet  the  struggle  that  inevitably  comes  to  a  young  man  in 
a  time  of  theological  change,  without  gaining  an  heretical 
head  or  losing  an  evangelical  heart";  such  a  mastery  of  the 
problems  which  a  minister  of  this  age  must  meet,  and  such 
a  training  in  things  practical,  as  will  help  the  graduate  to  be 
a  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  an  efficient  leader 
of  the  Church  under  new  conditions;  a  close  and  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  life  in  all  its  phases  in  the  city  at  our 
doors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vital,  spiritual  atmosphere 
in  the  School,  on  the  other,  to  the  end  that  scholarship 
may  remain  obedient  to  the  passion  for  service. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  endeavor 
of  the  Faculty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and 
variety  consistent  with  scientific  system  and  thoroughness. 
Accordingly,  while  a  faithful  use  of  the  best  books  of  refer- 
ence in  every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the  instruction  is  almost 
entirely  oral.  It  is  intended  that  the  student  shall  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  memorize  text- books.  Whenever 
a  branch  of  science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best 
taught  by  a  fresh,  original  handling  in  the  way  of  written 
lectures  or  by  free  exposition,  or  by  the  Socratic  method,  or 
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a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  these  methods  will  be 
used.  In  several  courses,  privately  printed  lectures  are 
issued  to  the  classes. 

In  departments  where  it  is  possible,  as  the  Homiletical, 
the  Sociological,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  department  of  Relig- 
ious Pedagogy,  the  student  is  trained  by  actual  service, 
under  the  guidance  of  experts.  For  this  finest  form  of 
training,  the  School  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  vast 
laboratory  at  its  very  doors,  reached  without  expenditure  of 
time  or  money. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  constitute  distinct 
groups  of  studies,   and  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Study  of  Religions  and  Religion. 
II.  Old  Testament  and  Related  Subjects. 

III.  New  Testament  and  Related  Subjects. 

IV.  Church  History  and  Related  Subjects. 
V.  Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics. 

VI.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 
VII.  Religious  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
VIII.  Philosophy. 
IX.  Sociology  and  Social  Service. 
X.  Sacred  Oratory  and  Church  Music. 
XI.  Department  of  Missions. 

Other  elective  courses  in  addition  to  these  are  offered  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University. 
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I 
THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  W.  F.  Warren 

The  following  courses  are  integral  parts  of  one  comprehensive  scheme 
of  instruction  extending  through  the  year.  The  first  occupies  some 
eight  weeks  of  the  autumn,  the  second  and  third  extend  through  the 
winter,  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  work  follows  a  printed 
outline,  which  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  assigned  read- 
ings, reports  and  class  essays. 

(1.)  General  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  Re- 
ligious Phenomena  of  the  World.  This  course  treats  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  study  in  general;  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
scientific  method  in  this  field;  the  three  distinct  procedures  and  the 
thence  resulting  groups  of  sciences;  the  sources,  proximate  and  remote; 
the  personal  equipment  required;  the  chief  auxiliary  sciences,  the 
attractiveness,  utility  and  perils  of  the  study. 

(2.)  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  Historically  Con- 
sidered. History  of  Religions  and  of  Religion.  In  this  course  the 
aim  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  and  means 
for  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the  important  particular  religions, 
the  history  of  features  or  movements  common  to  a  class  of  religions, 
and,  finally,  the  history  of  matters  common  to  all  religions,  or  the  history 
of  religion  universally  considered. 

(3.)  The  Religious  Phenomena  of  the  World  Systematically 
Considered.     Descriptive  Exposition  of  Religions  and  of  Religion. 

Here  the  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  means  and  meth- 
ods for  ascertaining  and  descriptively  setting  forth  in  logical  connection 
the  facts  presented  by  any  particular  religion,  or  by  the  features  or 
movements  that  may  be  common  to  any  class  of  religions,  or  by  the 
total  present  state  of  religion  universally  considered. 

(4.)  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  Religious  Phenomena 
of  the  World  Philosophically  Considered.  An  introduction  treats 
of  the  aim  and  possibility  of  a  philosophy  of  religion;  the  relation  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  other  branches  of  philosophy;  its  relation  to 
the  history  and  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  religions;  the  history, 
literature  and  present  state  of  the  philosophy  of  religion;  the  different 
fundamental  standpoints  and  postulates  of  different  philosophies  of 
religion;  and  the  plan  and  method  demanded  by  the  present  state  of 
religious  knowledge  and  present  currents  of  thought  and  life.  After 
this  follows  in  three  "divisions"  an  outline  of  the  total  field. 

Parallel  to  these  four  courses  runs  a  continuous  study,  at  once  his- 
toric, systematic  and  philosophic,  of  the  more  important  religions  of 
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the  past  and  present,  such  as  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Chinese  and  the  chief  of  the  Indo-European.  This  is  conducted  by 
means  of  assigned  questions  upon  recommended  readings,  and  by 
lectures  with  oral  discussions.  The  four  courses  are  thus  vitally  and 
logically  unified,  and  they  can  be  taken  only  in  their  due  sequence  and 
as  one  whole.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

A  Graduate  Course.  For  select  Graduate  Students  the  same  in- 
structor provides  a  half-year  elective  course  in  Ancient  Cosmology 
and  Mythical  Geography.  In  this  the  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  Pre-Copernican  Views  of  the  Universe  as  these  are  revealed  in 
the  literary  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Iranians  and  Indo-Aryans,  and  in  this  way  to  give 
a  needful  introduction  to  the  study  of  all  ancient  literatures.  In  a 
subordinate  form  this  line  of  instruction  has  been  maintained  in  the 
School  since  the  year  1882  (see  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  p.  79,  also  pp.  17-29), 
but  it  was  first  made  a  distinct  course  for  Graduate  Students  in  the 
summer  of  1909. 

II 
t 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Professor  Knudson  and  Mr.  Harper 

(Five  hours'  credit  in  this  department  is  required  for  graduation.) 

1.  Beginning  Hebrew.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the 
grammatical  forms,  the  second  to  the  syntax  and  the  translation  and 
exegesis  of  Genesis  I-XI.  Mitchell's  "Hebrew  Lessons"  is  used  as  an 
introductory  manual.  For  the  study  of  the  syntax  the  student  is  allowed 
his  choice  between  Gesenius-Kautzsch's  "Hebrew  Grammar"  and 
Davidson's  "Hebrew  Syntax."  While  this  course  is  not  required  for 
graduation,  students  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  it,  (1)  because  of  its 
general  cultural  value,  (2)  because  it  is  essential  to  the  most  intelligent 
use  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  (3)  because  it  gives  one  an 
insight  into  the  original  meaning  of  Scripture  such  as  can  be  secured 
in  no  other  way,  and  (4)  because  it  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all 
thorough  Biblical  scholarship.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  twofold;  a  critical  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  a  search  for  the  religious  value  and  significance 
of  the  individual  books.  The  introduction  to  the  individual  books  is 
prefaced  by  a  general  introduction,  consisting  of  a  resume,  first,  of  the 
history  of  the  text  and,  second,  of  the  history  of  the  canon.  Two  hours 
a  week  for  half  the  year. 
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3.  History  of  Israel.  This  course  carries  the  history  of  Israel  down 
to  the  New  Testament  period.  The  ancient  Semitic  civilization  from 
which  Israel  sprang  and  the  world-empires  with  whom  Israel  sustained 
international  relationships  are  dealt  with  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.     Two  hours  a  week  for  half  the  year. 

4.  The  Prophetic  Literature.  A  study  of  the  prophetic  movement 
as  a  whole,  with  exegetical  studies  in  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  and  Deutero- Isaiah.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

5.  Old  Testament  Theology.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Given 
in  alternate  years.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Seminar  in  Deuteronomy,  or  one  of  the  other  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Open  to  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Hebrew 
beyond  the  first  year  and  who  desire  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  and  methods  of  criticism.  Given  in  1915-1916.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Seminar  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  A  study  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  of 
course  6.  Given  in  1916-1917.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

8.  Seminar  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  This 
course  and  the  two  that  precede  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  do 
three  successive  years'  work  in  advanced  Hebrew.  Given  in  1914-1915. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Ill 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Professor  Buell 

1.  New  Testament  Introduction.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  historic  origin,  structure,  contents,  authorship  and  specific  design 
of  the  various  canonical  books.  Printed  syllabi  are  furnished,  covering 
the  more  important  topics  of  general  introduction  to  each  book,  or 
group  of  books,  as  a  guide  to  investigation  and  as  an  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  class  papers.  Required  of  Juniors.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  The  more  detailed  study  of  the  New 
Testament  literature,  proceeding  in  the  order  of  historic  development, 
begins  with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Greek  text  is  made  the  first 
criterion  of  interpretation.     On  the  basis  of  printed  analyses  and  schemes 
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of  carefully  prepared  questions  touching  the  more  vital  exegetical  de- 
tails, every  member  of  the  class  is  required  at  each  session  to  present 
a  certain  number  of  written  answers  for  discussion  and  criticism,  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  insight  and  skill  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  The  preacher's  imperative  and  incessant  need  of  ever- 
deepening,  exact  and  illuminating  acquaintance  with  the  whole  New 
Testament,  as  being  an  indispensable  source  of  knowledge,  inspiration 
and  power  for  all  effective  ministry  to  the  present  age,  is  made  the  norm 
and  test  of  all  methods  of  study.  Required  of  Middlers.  Two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  John.  Lectures  on  special  introduction,  analysis 
and  paraphrase,  with  detailed  exegetical  study  of  the  Greek  text. 
Elective.  Given  in  1914-1915.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

4.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.  Lectures  on  the  problem  of  their  origin 
and  mutual  relations,  with  special  introduction  to  each  Gospel,  and 
detailed  exegesis  of  the  Greek  text.  Elective.  Given  in  19 15- 19 16. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  The  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  Lectures  on 
special  introduction  to  each  book,  with  detailed  exegetical  study  of  the 
Greek  text.  Elective.  Given  in  1916-1917.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

IV 
CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

Professor  Cell  and  Instructors  in  the  College 
Required  Courses 

1.  Junior  Church  History 

(1)  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  313  A.  D.  Begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  Religion  in  Apostolic  and  Post  Apostolic  Age; 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  second  and  third 
centuries. 

(2)  The  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire,  313  to  ca.  565  A.  D. 
Institution  of  the  State  Church  under  Constantine  and  the  Develop- 
ment to  Theodosius  395  A.  D.  Fall  of  the  Empire  and  Gradual  Disso- 
lution of  the  State  Church;  Augustine  and  Latin  Christianity. 

(3)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (ca. 
600-900).  Union  of  Rome  and  the  Germanic  Races;  Alliance  of  Papacy 
with  the  Frankish  State;  Total  Collapse  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire 
and  the  European  Culture.  Three  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 
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2.  Middle  Church  History 

(1)  The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Christianity  from  ca.  900  to  1303 
A.  D.  Summit  of  Papal  Power.  Cluny  Reforms  and  the  Predominant 
Position  of  the  German  Church  in  the  West  to  1056;  The  Age  of  Hilde- 
brand  and  the  Great  Church  Conflict  with  the  State  (1056-1122); 
From  the  Concordat  of  Worms  to  Innocent  III  (1122-1198);  The  Cru- 
sades; From  the  Summit  of  Papal  Power  under  Innocence  III  to  the 
Collapse  of  the  Papal  Universal  Empire  under  Boniface  VIII. 

(2)  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Church 
and  State.  Genesis  and  Progress  of  the  Spirit  of  Revolt  against  the 
Old  Order  of  Things;  Ecclesiastical,  Feudal  and  Scholastic  Systems; 
Influence  of  the  Universities;  Economic  Changes:  the  Modern  Nations 
in  Formation;  Development  of  the  Reformation  Forces  (1303-15 17). 

(3)  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  its  Results. 
The  Revolt  against  Rome  among  Teutonic  Nations;  Failure  of  the 
Revolt  among  the  Latin  Races;  Reorganization  within  the  Catholic 
Church;  Beginnings  of  Religious  Freedom  and  Toleration  in  Europe 
(1517-1648,  1688).     Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  instruction  consists  in  lectures,  extensive  required  and  optional 
readings,  references,  written  reports,  examinations,  theses.  The  con- 
trolling aims  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  are  primarily  to  stimulate  the 
student  to  investigate  and  think  for  himself,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  aid  him  in  gathering  the  largest  information  on  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  this  required  work  the  following  elective  courses  are  offered : 

Elective  Courses 

3.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Institution  of 
Religious  Freedom  to  the  Present.  (1648-1688  to  the  present.) 
Elective  for  Seniors.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  19 14- 19 15,  if  a  sufficient  number  elect  it. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  (A  general  view  of  the  history 
of  Christian  Doctrine  with  special  emphasis  on  the  great  types  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  required  courses  in  Church  History.) 

4.  Seminar  in  Church  History.  Subject  for  1914-1915:  Augustine. 
Elective  for  those  Middlers  and  Seniors  whose  work  in  the  required 
courses  proves  their  qualification  for  advanced  study.  Two  hours  each 
week  throughout  the  year. 

5.  The  subject  of  the  Seminar  in  1911-1912,  Luther  and  His  Work; 
in  1912-1913,  Wesley  and  His  Work;  1913-1914,  Athanasius  and  the 
sources  of  the  Nicene  Theology.  The  aim  in  the  Seminar  courses 
is  to  give  the  student  practice  in  applying  the  methods  of  scholarship 
to  a  subject  matter  in  itself  of  high  practical  value  to  the  Christian  min- 
ister. 
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6.  Courses  in  History  offered  by  the  College  Faculty  may  be  elected 
by  Middlers  and  Seniors. 

The  general  survey  of  the  Church's  History  in  the  required  courses 
provides  the  necessary  foundation  for  all  fruitful  study  of  special  periods, 
problems  or  phases  of  the  subject,  and  constitutes  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  theological  students. 


EXPOSITION   AND  DEFENSE  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRUTH 

Professor  Sheldon 

1.  Christian  Dogmatics  (or  Systematic  Theology  in  the  narrower 
sense),  giving,  in  organic  form,  the  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity. 
Required  of  Middlers.     Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  New  Testament  Theology,  treating  of  the  genesis,  distinctive 
characteristics  and  interrelations  of  the  several  New  Testament  types 
of  teachings.     Elective.     Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Christian  Apologetics.  A  review  and  criticism  of  the  newer 
forms  of  unbelief,  together  with  supplementary  reading  on  Christian 
evidences.     Elective.     One   hour   a  week   throughout   the  year. 

VI 
PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 
1.  Homiletics  Theory 

Dean  Birney 

(i)  Introduction.  The  nature  and  implications  of  a  divine  call. 
Qualifications  and  preparation.  The  Significance  of  Preaching.  The 
Principles  of  a  Successful  Ministry. 

(2)  The  Personal  Life  of  the  Preacher  as  Related  to  Preach- 
ing. Cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  The  Minister  as  a  Student. 
Habits,  manners,  spirit,  etc. 

(3)  Sermon  Building.  The  fundamental  principles  and  methods 
of  sermon-construction.  Aim  and  contents  of  the  sermon.  Various 
types  of  sermons  and  preaching.  Preparation  and  delivery  of  brief 
doctrinal,  evangelistic,  topical  and  expository  sermons.  Preaching  to 
children.  Special  emphasis  laid  upon  modern  conditions  of  thought 
and  life  in  adapting  the  message  to  the  times.  Private  criticism  and 
instruction  with  individuality  and  temperament  of  student  kept  in 
mind.  Practice  in  sermon  outlining  upon  assigned  themes  covering 
the  entire  range  of  sermon  types. 

(4)  The  Scriptures  as  the  Source  of  Material  and  Message. 
The  preacher's  attitude  toward,  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible.     Methods 
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of  study  for  homiletic  purposes.  Homiletic  values  in  the  messages  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  adaptation  to  modern  life. 
Special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  doctrinal  fundamentals  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  life  of  to-day. 

(5)  Collateral  Reading.  During  the  entire  year  there  will  be  as- 
signed readings  that  will  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  best  things 
written  by  the  greatest  masters  of  preaching.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  History  of  Christian  Preaching,  with  special  study  of  the  great 
types  and  personalities  of  the  Christian  pulpit  in  different  ages.  Elect- 
ive to  Middlers  and  Seniors.  One  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year.     Given  in  1914-1915. 

3.  Homiletics  Practice 

Dean  Birney  and  Dr.  Butters 

(1)  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  special  attention  to  the  various 
types  of  sermons;  the  structure  and  form  of  the  sermon;  the  spiritual 
element  in  the  sermon,  and  the  methods  of  effective  conclusion  and 
religious  appeal.  Class  criticism  by  professor  and  students,  also  private 
criticism  after  each  sermon.  Required  of  Juniors  in  connection 
with  Homiletics  Theory. 

Professor  Richardson 

(2)  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  psy- 
chological elements  of  the  sermon.  How  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  to 
the  will,  to  the  emotions,  to  the  imagination.  Required  of  Middlers. 
One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Shannon 

(3)  Practice  in  Preaching,  with  careful  attention  to  literary  form 
and  expression.  Training  in  the  art  of  making  the  best  in  literature 
illuminate  and  enforce  religious  truth,  strengthening  the  appeal  to  con- 
science and  intelligence. — Elective  to  those  electing  Professor  Shannon's 
course. 

Professor  MacWatters 

(4)  At  each  exercise  of  Homiletics  Practice,  Professor  Mac- 
Watters will  be  present,  and  will  give  each  student  the  benefit  of  private 
conference  and  criticism,  concerning  delivery,  voice,  mannerisms,  etc., 
after  each  sermon. 


Great  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  the  merely  critical  attitude  in  the 
classes  of  Homiletics  Practice.     They  are  made  real  preaching  services, 
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the  preacher  on  each  occasion  being  expected  to  bring  a  message  and 
being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  which  this  is  made  possible. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  preaching  at  the  School  each  student  is  required 
to  preach  in  his  turn  in  the  Seminary  Mission,  which  is  conducted  wholly 
by  the  students.     See  page  49. 

(6)  One  hour  additional  credit  may  be  obtained  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Theology  by  doing  assigned  work  in  connection  with  neigh- 
boring churches  together  with  additional  collateral  readings. 

4.  Pastoral  Theology 

Dean  Birney 

(1)  The  Christian  Pastor.  Relation  of  pastoral  work  to  preaching. 
Principles  and  effective  methods  in  pastoral  visitation,  work  for  men, 
for  young  people,  and  with  the  children.  The  pastor's  obligation  to 
the  various  classes  in  the  community.  Organizing  and  directing  the 
forces  of  the  church  to  reach  and  serve  all  classes.  Problems  and  op- 
portunities presented  by  social  extremes  of  rich  and  poor,  toilers  and 
leisure  classes.  Keeping  the  church  alive  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  present  day.  Developing  and  guiding  the  social  life  of  the  church. 
The  rural  and  the  city  church.  Principles  and  methods  of  church 
benevolence  and  finance.  The  pastor's  relation  to  and  work  in  the  Sun- 
day School.     Public  evangelism.     Forward  movements. 

(2)  Personal  Work.  A  close  study  of  the  fine  art  of  reaching  men 
one  by  one.  The  application  of  this  method  to  different  ages  and  vary- 
ing types  of  character  and  temperament.  Its  advantages  and  dangers. 
Its  principles  and  methods.'  Its  relation  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
minister,  to  the  type  of  conversion  resulting,  to  the  present  religious 
conditions,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  church.  Its  relation  to  public 
evangelism. 

(3)  The  Church.  The  Church  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  principles  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  accomplishing  of  this  end.  The  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Its  doctrines  and  spirit.  Its  relation  to  other  churches. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  interdenominational  unity  and  cooperative 
work  in  the  community. 

(4)  Public  Worship.  Lectures  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
Public  Worship.  Administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  special 
services.  The  place  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  The  pastoral 
prayer.  The  place  of  the  class-meeting  in  the  modern  church.  The 
significance  of  the  week-night  prayer  and  conference  meeting  to  the 
vital  life  of  the  church.  Effective  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  prayer 
meeting.  Required  of  Middlers.  One  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 
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5.  Homiletic  Values  in  Literature 

Professor  Shannon 

(1)  The  Interplay  of  Christianity  and  Poetry.  Great  world- 
poets  and  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith;  Christ  as  He  invests 
Himself  in  verse;  debt  of  poetry  to  religion.  Sermonic  illustrations  and 
material. 

(2)  Mystics,  Essayists  and  Novelists  as  Interpreters  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  theology  of  the  Mystics;  Christian  note  in  master 
essays;  fiction  in  its  highest  forms  the  mouthpiece  ol  religion.  Sermonic 
illustrations  and  material. 

(3)  Restatements  of  Christianity  by  Dramatists.  Religion  the 
mainspring  of  the  best  dramas;  testimonies  which  masterpieces  of  trag- 
edy bear  to  Christian  truths  and  principles.  Sermonic  illustrations  and 
material. 

The  aim  is  to  show  that  Christianity  is  the  chief  subject  of  literature, 
calling  for  it  as  spirit  for  form;  that  literature  is  the  strongest  ally  of 
religion;  and  that  the  Christian  minister  may  find  in  literary  fields  richest 
material  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  Bible  truths.  Elective.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VII 
RELIGIOUS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY 

Professor  Richardson 

During  the  year  1914-1915  the  following  courses  will  be 
given: 

1.  The  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  religious  experiences  of  the  adult.  Emotionalism, 
Intellectualism,  Activism,  and  Reverent  Passivity.  Inner  conflicts 
and  their  Expressions.  Instincts  that  constitute  the  central  forces  in 
religion.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Elective  to  Seniors  and  Middlers. 

2.  Religious  Psychology  and  the  Immature  Mind.  Facts  and 
principles  that  are  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. The  psychology  of  Infancy,  Childhood,  and  Adolescence.  Self- 
consciousness  and  the  socialization  of  the  self.  The  development  of 
Instinct.  Heredity,  Environment,  and  Will  as  factors  determinative 
of  Character.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Required  of  the  Middlers. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Graded  System  of  Lessons.  Histor- 
ical development.     Departmental  and  Administrative  Problems.     The 
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content  of  the  Courses  of  Graded  Lessons.     Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.     Elective  to  Seniors  and  Middlers. 

4.  Religious  Pedagogy.  Pedagogical  problems  and  possibilities 
occasioned  by  the  psychological  characteristics  of  immaturity.  How  to 
teach  a  Sunday  School  class.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Religious  Education. 
The  evangelical  significance  of  Adolescence.  Evangelism  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Required  of  the  Middlers. 

5.  The  Psychology  of  Preaching.  The  inspirational  and  educa- 
tive function  of  the  Sermon.  A  course  of  introductory  lectures  pre- 
ceding Homiletics  Practice  for  the  Middlers. 

Unique  plans,  involving  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  also  of  about  one  hun- 
dred evangelical  churches  of  Boston  and  near-by  cities,  provide  unsur- 
passed advantages  for  laboratory  work;  practical  experience  in  teacher 
training,  accompanied  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  involved; 
classroom  study  of  problems  arising  in  cooperating  Sunday  Schools. 
This  laboratory  work  is  elective  and  counts  for  one  hour's  credit. 

VIII 
PHILOSOPHY* 
Dean  W.  M.  Warren  and  Professor  Van  Riper 

1.  Psychology.     XIV  i.    Three  hours  a  week  the  first  semester. 

2.  Logic,  with  Praxis.  Presupposes  Course  i.  XIV  2.  Three 
hours  a  week  the  second  semester. 

3.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  Presupposes  Courses  I 
and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  XIV  7.  Three  hours  a  week  the  first 
semester. 

4.  General  Metaphysics,  or  Theory  of  Being.  XIV  8.  Three 
hours  a  week  the  second  semester. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  XIV  3,  4.  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

6.  Philosophy  of  Kant.  XIV  II.  Two  hours  a  week  the  first 
semester.     Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

7.  Pragmatism.  XIV  12.  Two  hours  a  week  the  second  se- 
mester. 

8.  Theism.     XIV  9.    Three  hours  a  week  the  first  semester. 

9.  Ethics.     XIV  10.    Three  hours  a  week  the  second  semester. 

10.  Aesthetics.  XIV  13.  Presupposes  XIV  1.  Two  hours  a  week 
the  first  semester.     Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

♦The  appended  group  and  course  numbers  in  VIII  and  IX  refer  to  the  Schedule 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  except  VIII,  11,  and  IX,  6,  7.  8,  and  9. 
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Professor  Knudson 

11.  The  Theological  Aspects  of  Philosophy.  A  general  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  philosophy  as  expounded  by  Borden  P.  Bowne  with 
special  reference  to  those  features  of  his  system  which  are  most  sig- 
nificant for  the  preacher  and  theologian.  This  course  is  not  a  substitute 
for  any  of  the  above  courses,  but  simply  an  introduction  to  some  of  the 
more  vital  problems  of  philosophy.  Given  at  the  School  of  Theology 
in  1914-1915  and  thereafter.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

IX 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Baldwin 

1.  Theoretical  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy.  Lectures,  recitations  and  discussions 
by  the  class.     IV  1.     Three  hours. 

2.  Historical  Development  of  Economic  Theory.  An  advanced 
course  in  the  history  of  economic  thought,  including  a  critical  study  of 
the  writings  of  selected  English  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mar- 
shall. Lectures  and  reports  by  members  of  the  class  upon  assigned 
topics.     IV  4.     Two  hours. 

3.  Practical  Economics.  A  course  in  applied  political  economy, 
for  the  study  of  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions.    IV  2.     Three  hours. 

4.  Elements  of  Social  Science.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
principles  of  sociology,  including  an  historical  view  of  various  theories 
of  the  State  and  social  ideas  from  Plato  to  the  present  time.  Lectures 
and  reports  upon  assigned  topics.     IV  11.     Three  hours. 

5.  Modern  Socialism.  An  historical  and  critical  course,  showing 
the  developments  of  socialistic  doctrines,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  movement  in  Germany,  England  and  America.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed work.     IV  12.     Two  hours. 

Professor  Barker 

6.  Sociology  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View 

(1)  The  Social  Function  of  the  Church.  Dealing  with  the  social 
teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  social  ideal  and  social  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  social  law  of  service.  In  this  course  the  city  of 
Boston  serves  as  a  social  clinic  to  help  the  student  to  study,  in  concrete 
form,  some  assigned  topic  upon  existing  social  conditions. 

(2)  Methods  of  Social  Reform.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  social  reform,  and  especially  the  coordinating  forces  in  the 
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temperance  reform.  The  bearing  of  New  Testament  teachings  upon 
the  solution  of  modern  social  problems.  Special  research  into  local 
charities  and  practical  illustrative  application  of  reform  methods  in 
actual  operation.  Discussions,  reports  and  thesis  work  on  contem- 
porary movements  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions. 

(3)  Ethical  Aspects  of  Modern  Industry.  The  purpose  is  to 
present  a  consistent  system  of  Ethics  applicable  to  the  various  questions 
involved  in  the  economic  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
It  involves  the  study  of  government  reports  and  court  decisions  bearing 
on  economic  conditions  and  industrial  disputes. 

(4)  The  Science  of  Social  Relationships.  Social  ethics,  outlining 
the  sphere  of  applied  Christianity  within  domestic,  economic,  social, 
political  and  church  relationships.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Three 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Professor  Ward 

7.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Social  Service 

(a)  Historical  Development  of  the  Social  Service  Movement. 
Its  roots  in  the  Hebrew  religion.  Its  place  in  primitive  Christianity. 
Its  expression  in  the  various  epochs  of  the  church.  The  modern  social 
movement  outside  of  the  church.  The  organization  and  growth  of 
the  present  social  service  movement  in  the  church. 

(b)  The  Social  Service  Program.  The  Social  Creed  of  the 
Churches,  and  the  plans  for  its  realization.  Relation  of  the  church 
to  other  agencies  working  to  the  same  end.  Community  studies  and 
surveys.  The  organization  of  the  church  for  community  ministry  in 
city,  suburb,  town,  village  and  countryside.  Industrial  Evangelism. 
Relation  of  social  service  to  other  phases  of  church  life  and  activity. 
Lectures  and  assigned  work  including  analysis  of  a  community  and 
drafting  a  social  service  program  for  it.  Two  hours  a  week  for  half 
the  year. 

8.  Preventive  and  Constructive  Aspects  of  Social  Christianity 

The  program  for  the  prevention  of  poverty,  disease,  vice  and  crime. 
The  attempt  to  control  social  progress  by  eugenics  and  child  develop- 
ment. Current  efforts  to  express  Christianity  in  industry  and  the  state. 
The  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  program  and  philosophy  of  the 
working  class.  The  place  of  religion  in  social  progress.  The  fact  and 
process  of  social  regeneration.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  report  on  as- 
signed topic.  Two  hours  a  week  for  half  the  year.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  7. 
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9.  Seminar  in  the  Country  Church 

Reports  and  discussions  on  country  life  and  country  church  litera- 
ture. Studies  of  typical  country  churches  and  country  communities 
and  the  development  of  programs  for  them.  One  hour  a  week  for 
half  the  year.     Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  7. 

X 
SACRED  ORATORY  AND   CHURCH  MUSIC 

Professor  Mac  Waiters 

1.  Voice  Building.  The  principles  of  voice  building  and  tone 
production,  with  study  of  psychical  and  physiological  elements.  The 
personal  symmetrization  of  each  student  is  sought  by  the  elimination 
of  personal  defects  and  the  development  of  latent  excellencies.  Re- 
quired for  Juniors.     One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Hymnology  and  Sacred  Music.  A  study  of  the  great  hymns 
and  their  authors.  Development  of  the  singing  voice.  Required  of 
Juniors.     One  hour  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Sacred  Oratory.  The  laws  of  vocal  expression  as  related  to  the 
art  of  self-manifestation  under  the  inspiration  of  great  truths.  Study 
of  great  poets  and  orators.  Praxis  in  hymn  and  Bible  reading.  Elect- 
ive.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  STUDIES,    1914-1915 


HOURS 

PROFESSOR 

SUBJECT 

GROUP 

COURSE 

PER 
WEEK 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

BUELL 

Introduction  to  N.  T. 

III 

1 

3 

Knudson 

Theological  Aspects  of  Phi- 

losophy (E)* 

VIII 

11 

2 

Cell 

Church  History 

IV 

1 

3 

BlRNEY 

Homiletics,  with  practice 

VI 

1 

2 

MacWatters 

Voice  Building 

X 

1 

I 

MacWatters 

Hymnology 

X 

2 

I 

Harper 

Hebrew  (E) 

II 

1 

3 

Harper 

Introduction  to  0.  T.  (E) 

II 

2 

2 

Harper 

History  of  Israel  (E) 

II 

3 

2 

Shannon 

Homiletic  Values  in  Litera- 

ture (E) 

VI 

5 

2 

Ward 

Social  Service  (E) 

MIDDLE  YEAR 

IX 

1 

2 

Sheldon 

Systematic  Theology 

V 

1 

3 

Buell 

Pauline  Epistles 

III 

2 

2 

Knudson 

The  Prophets  (E) 

II 

2 

2 

Cell 

Church  History 

IV 

2 

2 

Birney 

Pastoral  Theology 

VI 

4 

1 

Richardson 

Homiletics  Practice 

VI 

3(2) 

1 

Richardson 

Psychology     of    Religious 

Life  (E) 

VII 

1 

2 

Richardson 

Psychology  of  the  Immature 

Mind 

VII 

2 

2 

Cell 

Church  History  Seminar  (E) 

IV 

4 

2 

Knudson 

Hebrew  Seminar  (E) 

II 

5 

2 

Richardson 

Religious  Pedagogy 

VII 

2 

2 

Shannon 

Homiletic  Values  in  Litera- 

ture (E) 

VI 

5 

2 

Ward 

Social  Service  (E) 

IX 

2 

2 

Ward 

Country  Church  Seminar  (E) 

IX 

3 

1 

♦Electives  are  not  confined  to  the  classes  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  table. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  STUDIES— 1914-1915  (continued) 


HOURS 

PROFESSOR 

SUBJECT 

GROUP 

COURSE 

PER 
WEEK 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Warren 

Religions 

I 

i-4 

2 

Sheldon 

Biblical  Theology,  N.  T.  (E) 

V 

2 

2 

Knudson 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment (E) 

II 

3 

2 

Sheldon 

Apologetics  (E) 

V 

3 

I 

Buell 

Gospel  of  John  (E) 

III 

3 

2 

Barker 

Sociology  (E) 

IX 

6 

3 

Cell 

Modern  Church  History  (E) 

IV 

3 

2 

Richardson 

Religious  Pedagogy  (E) 

VII 

3 

2 

Richardson 

Philosophy  of  Graded  Sys- 

tem 

VII 

4 

2 

Birney 

History  of  Preaching  (E) 

VI 

2 

1 

MacWatters 

Sacred  Oratory  (E) 

X 

3 

2 

Cell 

Church  History  Seminar  (E) 

IV 

4 

2 

Knudson 

Hebrew  Seminar  (E) 

II 

5 

2 

Shannon 

Homiletic  Values  in  Litera- 

ture (E) 

VI 

5 

2 

Philosophy  (E) 

XIV 

Advanced  English  Literature 

(E) 

Ward 

Social    Service    and  Country 
Church    (E)    see    Middle 
Year 
Missions     (E)    see    Mission 
courses. 
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XI 
DEPARTMENT  OF   MISSIONS 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  was  the  first 
Seminary  in  Methodism  to  establish  a  Missionary  Depart- 
ment. The  endowment  provided  for  this  purpose  will 
make  possible  the  thorough  training  of  the  increasingly 
large  proportion  of  our  students  who  are  volunteers  for 
foreign  service. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  School  is  inspiring.  There 
are  at  present  about  forty  volunteers.  The  Volunteer  Band 
aims  to  inspire  missionary  interest,  deepen  the  devotion 
and  intelligent  consecration  of  its  members,  secure  prom- 
inent missionary  speakers,  and  through  its  members  makes 
many  missionary  addresses  before  young  people's  societies 
of  all  denominations.  The  Band  also  raises  a  fund  of 
several  hundred  dollars  each  year  for  some  special  need 
on  the  field. 

On  January  22,  191 2,  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell  dedicated 
the  new  missionary  map  of  the  School,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Norris  Athen  Lineweaver,  '12.  The  map  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  the  missionaries  who  have  been  students  in  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology. 

Nearly  one  thousand  volumes  will  be  added  to  the  Mis- 
sionary library  during  the  current  school  year.  The 
student  will  have  at  his  command  one  of  the  best  working 
libraries  on  missions  and  mission  lands  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

The  courses  in  the  Missionary  Department  will  be 
available  for  the  following: 

1.  Regular  students  in  the  seminary  who  wish  to  elect 
from  this  department. 

2.  College  graduates  who  desire  one  or  more  years  of 
special  training  before  going  to  the  field. 

3.  Pastors  and  special  students  who  desire  a  better 
knowledge  of  missionary  fields  and  problems. 

4.  Missionaries  who  desire  to  spend  part  of  their  fur- 
lough in  study. 
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The  courses  offered  during  the  current  year  are  as  follows : 
Dr.  Warren 

I.  Comparative  Religions.     See  1,  1-4. 

Dr.  James  Mudge 

II.  History  of  Missions 

Christian  Missions  Defined  and  Ranked.  Their  true  meaning,  value, 
scope,  and  urgency  explained  and  emphasized. 

Grounds  of  Missionary  Obligation.  Reasons  for  Missions  freshly, 
vigorously,  compactly,  comprehensively  stated. 

Current  Objections  Answered.  Four  main  criticisms  conclusively 
refuted. 

Mission  Economics. 

Primitive  Missions.     The  first  six  centuries. 

Mediaeval  Missions.     The  next  ten  centuries. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions.  Showing  their  immense  activity  since 
the  Reformation;  their  strength  and  their  weakness. 

Protestant  Missions  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Moravian  Missions. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Missions  to  non-Christians. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Missions  to  Christians. 

Missions  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Mohammedans. 

Missionary  Biography.     A  thrilling  chapter  of  highest  heroism. 

One  hour  a  week  for  half  the  year. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Brewster 

III.  The  Home  Base 

The  Chair  of  Missions  is  not  established,  as  Dr.  C.  Cuthbert  Hall 
has  finely  said,  "in  order  that  an  occasional  man  may  be  trained  for 
the  Foreign  Field,  but  that  every  man  that  passes  through  the  School 
may  be  inspired  with  the  Missionary  Passion." 

"The  Home-Base"  course  is  designed  to  help  every  student  to  this 
Vision  of  his  Opportunity  and  Responsibility.  That  it  may  be  thorough- 
ly practical,  as  well  as  inspirational,  the  addresses  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand  of  the  most  successful  Missionary  pastors  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  of  all  denominations  were  secured  from  the  various 
Missionary  Societies,  and  a  Questionnaire  was  sent  out  covering  the 
questions: 

1.  Why  are  you  a  Missionary  pastor? 

2.  By  what  methods  have  you  succeeded? 

3.  What  are  the  results: 

(1)  On  your  own  parish?     Spiritually?     Financially? 

(2)  On  the  rest  of  the  world? 
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The  students  cooperated  in  sending  copies  of  the  Questionnaire  to 
especially  successful  Missionary  pastors  of  their  acquaintance. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  our  Missionary  leaders  that  the  point  now  of 
greatest  danger  is  the  breakdown  of  the  "Home  Base."  Moreover, 
the  home  pastor  is  the  key-man  on  the  whole  situation. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  half  the  year. 

IV.  Survey  of  the  World  Field 

A  study  of  the  great  mission  fields  of  the  world  under  the  instruction 
of  men  who  have  for  the  most  part  spent  years  in  actual  service  in  the 
particular  fields  covered  by  their  lectures.  Among  the  points  touched 
are:  The  characteristic  conditions  of  the  peoples;  the  leading  problems; 
the  outstanding  opportunities  and  needs;  the  work  already  accomplished 
by  the  various  churches;  the  proper  preparation  for  effective  work 
in  these  various  fields. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Brewster,  one  of  the  most  effective  missionaries  in  China, 
lectured  four  months  on  Eastern  Asia  in  the  World  Survey.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  lecturers  for  other  fields: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  MOTT 

Five  Lectures 

DR.  W.  F.  OLDHAM 

Two  Lectures 

S.  EARL  TAYLOR 

Two  Lectures 

DR.  F.  L.  NEELD 

Two  Lectures 

REV.  THOMAS  S.  DONOHUGH 

Two  Lectures 

REV.  H.  A.  MUSSER 

Two  Lectures 

DR.  E.  F.  FREASE 

Two  Lectures 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR 

Two  Lectures 

REV.  J.  M.  HOOVER 

Three  Lectures 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

V.  The  Missionary  at  Work 

Designed  to  give  the  student  of  Missions  an  idea  of  what  the  life 
of  the  Missionary  is,  and  how  to  prepare  for  it.  Of  interest,  not  only 
to  the  Missionary  Volunteer,  but  to  those  who  feel  called  to  work  for 
the  cause  of  the  World  Regeneration  from  the  "Home  Base,"  for  here 
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the  Missionary  pastor  may  get  more  correct  views  of  real  life  and 
work  in  the  foreign  fields,  that  will  enable  him  to  present  the  great 
cause  in  its  true  light. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  half  the  year. 

Professor  Samuel  M.  Waxman 

VI.  Phonetics 

A  knowledge  of  phonetics,  the  science  of  speech  sounds,  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more  as  indispensable  for  students  as  well  as 
teachers  of  foreign  languages.  This  science  aims  to  show  the  student 
where  each  individual  sound  is  made  and  what  organs  are  used  in  the 
production  of  foreign  as  well  as  native  sounds.  It  also  trains  the  ear 
to  detect  delicate  shades  of  speech  of  familiar  as  well  as  unfamiliar 
languages.  Through  the  acquisition  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
this  science,  a  slipshod,  inaccurate  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  tongue 
may  be  avoided;  by  such  a  course  the  missionary  can  save  much  time 
in  acquiring  the  native  languages. 

Dr.  Helms 

VII.  The  Problem  of  Home  Missions 

Methods  of  effective  work  among  the  foreign  peoples  and  the  sub- 
merged sections  in  our  cities.  Unexcelled  opportunities  for  experience 
and  observation  in  this  work  are  enjoyed  by  students  of  this  School. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Helms,  one  of  the  most  successful  home  missionaries  in 
America,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  has  been  for  nearly  twenty  years 
superintendent  of  a  great  institutional  church  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance from  the  School.  The  Seminary  Mission  is  in  close  connection 
with  this  church,  students  having  constant  opportunity  to  observe  his 
methods  and  assist  in  his  work.  Dr.  Helms  gives  a  brief  course  of 
lectures  at  the  school  on  this  phase  of  modern  missions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  the  following,  among 
others,  will  be  offered: 

1.  The  Science  of  Missions.  A  treatment  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  program  of  modern  missions. 

2.  Factors  and  Methods  in  Missionary  Work  as  adapted  to  the 
different  fields. 

3.  Survey  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions, — conditions,  needs, 
difficulties,  methods,  qualifications  and  types  of  leadership  needed  for 
different  fields.     The  work  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

4.  The  Missionary's  Use  of  the  Bible.  A  study  of  the  most 
essential  Biblical  materials  and  effective  methods  of  use. 

5.  The  Personal  Life  of  the  Missionary.  His  manner  and  habits 
as  affecting  his  work.  His  contact  with  the  people.  Conformity  to 
customs  and  manners.     Equipment  for  his  work.     Hygiene,  etc. 

13 
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UNIVERSITY  ADVANTAGES 

As  a  university  department,  the  School  gives  its  students, 
in  the  elective  graduate  courses  open  to  them,  invaluable 
facilities  for  imparting  breadth  and  strength  to  their  theo- 
logical studies.  Without  the  payment  of  any  fee  what- 
soever, members  of  the  School  may  pursue  such  university 
subjects  as  English  literature,  history,  the  languages,  polit- 
ical economy,  sociology,  psychology,  and  philosophy. 

The  Doctorate  in  Philosophy 

Special  privileges  are  granted  graduates  of  the  School  who 
have  attained  the  required  grade  of  scholastic  standing  and 
who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
and  pursue  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. The  S.  T.  B.  degree  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  work.  An  additional  year  of  study  suffices  to 
complete  the  required  residence  work.  Indeed,  well- 
equipped  students  may  do  some  of  this  work  while  they  are 
yet  undergraduates. 

The  Doctorate  on  Theology 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology,  five  or  more  years  after 
graduating  from  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  University, 
may,  on  the  initiative  of  the  theological  Faculty,  become  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology ;  and,  after 
suitable  tests,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  Faculty, 
be  promoted  to  the  degree  by  vote  of  the  Trustees. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  candidate  will  depend  appreci- 
ably upon  the  theological  and  philosophical  proficiency  of 
which  he  has  given  evidence,  and  will  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  Faculty  in  consultation  with  the  candidate. 

The  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowship 

In  commemoration  of  the  late  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  one  of 
the  original  corporators  of  the  University,   the  Trustees 
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have  established  a  fellowship,  yielding  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  to  be  filled  on  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Theology.  The  appointment  is  for  a  single  year, 
with  a  possible  second  year  in  exceptional  cases.  Following 
his  appointment  the  Fellow  is  required  to  matriculate  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  arrange  preliminary  plans  of  work. 
It  is  available  in  Boston,  in  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine  or 
elsewhere,  as  the  Faculty  may  determine. 

CITY  ADVANTAGES 

The  theological  student  who  lives  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
has,  in  the  notable  sermons  he  hears  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day, a  constant  reenforcement  and  illustration  of  the  more 
formal  instruction  of  his  University  classroom,  the  increas- 
ing value  of  which,  for  his  own  subsequent  life  of  similar 
public  service,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  great  preachers, 
and  study  their  methods,  the  student  is  brought  into  inti- 
mate and  sympathetic  relation  with  the  actual  work  of  the 
churches,  it  being  expected  of  all  juniors  as  a  part  of  their 
course  in  Practical  Theology  that  they  identify  themselves 
in  some  effective  way  with  one  of  the  churches  in  or  near 
the  city,  giving  at  least  one  hour  of  service  each  week  in 
this  manner.  Under  stated  conditions,  a  credit  of  one  hour 
will  be  granted  for  this  work.  See  Course  VI  3  (6).  As  a 
further  requirement  for  graduation  each  student  will  preach 
in  the  Seminary  Mission,  an  experience  invaluable  from  the 
standpoint  of  training. 

The  Study  of  Sociology  and  City  Problems 

Almost  every  nationality  is  represented  by  a  large  colony 
in  some  section  of  the  city.  The  City  Missionary  and 
Church  Extension  Society  maintains  work  among  these 
foreign  peoples,  and  the  student  is  afforded  a  superb  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  first  hand  the  types  that  compose  the  vast 
inflowing  tide  of  immigration.     No  minister  is  ready  for 
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his  work  who  has  not  learned  to  sympathize  intelligently 
with  these  people.  There  is  no  place  on  the  continent 
where  a  better  opportunity  is  afforded  than  in  Boston. 

The  City  Missionary  Society  affords  to  the  students  of  the 
School,  at  its  very  doors,  unusual  opportunities  for  gaining 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  problems  and  the  successful 
methods  of  Christian  work  among  the  poor  and  the  outcast 
classes  of  great  American  cities,  in  that  it  seeks  to  enlist, 
under  trained  leadership,  with  the  personal  oversight  and 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  every 
student  who  is  not  engaged  in  some  other  form  of  active 
Christian  labor. 

At  the  South  End,  a  short  distance  from  the  School, 
Morgan  Memorial,  an  institutional  church  of  extraordi- 
nary effectiveness,  whose  methods  and  success  are  known 
throughout  the  country,  has  been  developed  and  maintained 
by  a  graduate  of  the  School,  with  the  large  and  continuous 
assistance  of  undergraduates. 

College  settlements,  missions,  industrial  schools,  dis- 
pensaries, day  nurseries,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  young 
people,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  modern  philanthropic 
and  Christian  enterprise,  all  of  them  near  at  hand,  proffer 
unique  facilities  for  sociological  study  and  practical  training 
of  exceptional  value  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  devoted  to 
complex  and  difficult  kinds  of  social  and  religious  ministry. 

The  courts,  hospitals,  prisons  and  reformatories  of  Boston, 
all  of  them  easily  accessible,  inevitably  and  constantly  im- 
press the  students  who  visit  them  with  ineffaceable  lessons 
concerning  society's  need  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES 
Libraries 

Students  enjoy  access,  without  fee,  to  the  following  Libra- 
ries:  First,  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  carefully 
chosen  and  annually  enriched  by  the  income  of  the  Alumni 
Library  Fund  and  that  of  the  Hascall  Memorial  Library 
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Fund,  the  latter  established  by  gift  of  Lee  Claflin  Hascall 
in  honor  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jefferson  Hascall,  D.D.,  a 
charter  member  of  the  first  corporation  of  the  School.  Two 
rarely  valuable  collections  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
school.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Meredeth  presented  his  priceless  li- 
brary on  Wesley  and  Methodist  History,  comprising  over 
one  thousand  volumes,  many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
consult  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Nutter, 
the  greatest  hymnologist  in  Methodism,  has  signified  his 
intention  of  presenting  to  the  School  his  superb  library  on 
hymnology  and  hymn  writers.  Some  of  these  volumes 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  in  the  open  market,  and, 
for  the  lover  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  beyond  price. 
There  are  about  one  thousand  volumes  in  this  library.  Dr. 
Nutter  is  one  of  the  special  lecturers  of  the  school.  Second, 
The  General  Theological  Library.  This  valuable  collection 
of  over  30,000  volumes,  with  a  quiet  Reading-room  and  a 
large  number  of  religious  reviews,  is  within  two  minutes' 
walk  of  the  School.  Third,  The  Public  Library  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  Within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the 
School  is  the  magnificent  Boston  Public  Library  build- 
ing, the  noblest  specimen  of  Italian  Renaissance  on  this 
continent,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,500,000.  Its  main- 
tenance requires  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000 
and  a  staff  of  150  employees.  It  contains  over  700,000 
volumes,  the  largest  collection  for  free  circulation  in  the 
world.  In  the  stately  and  convenient  Reading-room  thou- 
sands of  reference  books  are  found  within  reach,  while  a 
messenger  service  supplies  all  other  volumes  needed  for 
consultation.  In  the  Periodical  Room  there  is  an  unusually 
complete  collection  of  the  issues  of  the  American  and  for- 
eign press. 

The  Lowell  Institute 

A  bequest  of  $250,000  made  in  1839  (the  natal  year  of  the 
School  of  Theology) ,  and  in  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  greatly 
increased,  has  endowed  an  educational  institution  unlike  any 
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other  in  the  world.  From  three  to  five  hundred  of  such 
free  lectures  are  given  each  season  in  an  auditorium  not 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  School. 


Other  Public  Lectures 

The  attractions  of  a  Boston  lecture  season  are  well  known. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  the  student  easily  finds  oppor- 
tunity, frequently  in  our  own  Chapel,  to  listen  to  nearly 
every  distinguished  American  scholar,  statesman  and  orator, 
besides  many  noted  visitors  from  other  countries. 

The  Fine  Arts 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  and  Cyprian  antiquities;  hundreds  of 
casts  of  classic  and  Renaissance  statuary;  tapestries,  wood 
and  ivory  carvings,  coins,  bronzes,  weapons  and  armor; 
notable  paintings  by  the  older  European  masters,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  French  and  Ameri- 
can art.  The  Museum  is  reached  by  an  easy  walk  from  the 
School,  and  admission  is  free  to  our  students.  The  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Boston  Art  Club  have  been  made  acces- 
sible for  several  years  to  members  of  the  School  through  the 
generosity  of  the  late  Hon.  E.  H.  Dunn,  and  more  recently 
by  the  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard. 

Music 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  other  musical 
organizations,  such  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Oratorio 
Society,  the  Apollo  Club,  and  the  Cecilia,  provide  through- 
out the  season  concerts  which  include  the  highest  examples 
in  sacred  music.  The  greatest  masters  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  are  heard  in  recitals  each  season,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  School.  A  Boston  theological  student's 
opportunities  for  hearing  symphonies,  oratorios  and  organ 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  school  residence,  are  items 
of  his  curriculum  which,  in  after  years,  memory  will  preserve 
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among  the  most  potent  and  precious  inspirations  of  his 
student  days. 

Social  Life 

No  small  part  of  a  Christian  minister's  education  is  his 
social  training.  Urbanity,  tact,  purity  and  grace  of  speech, 
and  familiarity  with  social  proprieties  and  amenities  are  the 
fitting  concomitants  of  his  technical  scholarship.  In  such 
a  city  as  Boston,  it  need  not  be  said,  there  are  abundant  re- 
sources and  opportunities  for  this  important  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's development. 

Conversazioni 

The  most  prominent  and  successful  clergymen  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  favor  the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and 
conversations  on  their  personal  experience  and  methods  as 
public  religious  teachers.  During  the  year  the  School  enjoys 
many  such  golden  hours  of  intimate  communion  with  emi- 
nent church  leaders  of  various  denominations.  Men  are 
brought  from  different  sections  of  the  country  who  are 
recognized  masters  in  the  various  phases  of  the  minister's 
work.  One  hour  each  week  is  set  aside  for  such  lectures. 
Pastoral  Conferences,  denominational  and  interdenomina- 
tional, are  held  on  Mondays  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
School,  and  at  an  hour  when  all  students  can  attend. 

Missionary  Meetings 

Christian  Conventions,  Benevolent  Society  Anniversaries, 
etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  drawing  together  re- 
turned missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit  orators  and  suc- 
cessful Christian  laborers  of  all  communions  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  are  advantages  whose  value  to 
young  ministers  cannot  well  be  overestimated. 

Evangelistic  Labors 

The  situation  of  the  School  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  munici- 
pal population  of  a  million  souls,  enlists  practically  every 
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student  throughout  his  course  in  some  kind  of  aggressive 
Christian  work.  More  than  one  hundred  members  of  the 
School  have  charge  of  small  local  churches,  and  others  are 
employed  in  city  missionary  work  of  various  kinds.  A  Gos- 
pel Team  is  conducted  by  the  School  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  League,  which  does  effective  work  in 
the  churches  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  and  affords 
excellent  opportunity  for  training  in  this  important  phase 
of  the  minister's  work. 

Religious  Privileges 

Regular  devotions  are  held  in  the  Chapel  throughout  the 
scholastic  year.  There  are  also  stated  prayer  meetings 
every  week,  led  by  the  students  or  by  professors  in  rotation, 
besides  many  occasional  prayer  hours  in  smaller  groups. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  are  within  a 
short  radius  from  the  School.  In  the  Sunday  schools  mis- 
sions and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant  op- 
portunities for  Christian  labor  are  found ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stated  preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  ex- 
perienced pastor  can  but  prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  every 
candidate  for  the  high  responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 

The  Mount  Vernon  League  is  the  student  organization  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  and  as  such  is  designed  to  include 
all  branches  of  student  activity.  It  is  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  School.  In  this  capacity,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  devotional  meetings  in  the  building,  and  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  Team  noted  above,  the  League  enriches 
and  varies  student  life  by  receptions,  and  by  the  speakers 
who  are  secured  through  its  instrumentality.  Such  of  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  building  as  are  in  student  hands 
are  controlled  through  this  channel.  It  provides  a  reading- 
room  where  daily  and  church  papers  and  the  leading  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  are  available. 

Students  may  be  ordained  Deacons  or  Elders  by  the  resi- 
dent Bishop  while  in  attendance  at  the  School,  by  present- 
ing certificate  of  election  to  orders  by  an  Annual  Conference. 
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THE   BUILDINGS 

The  School  is  situated  on  Beacon  Hill,  a  few  rods  west  of 
the  State  House,  in  an  aristocratic  and  a  very  quiet  residence 
quarter,  and  yet  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  active 
centers  of  city  life.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  historic 
homes  of  many  who  are  famous  in  the  national  and  literary 
history  of  America. 

I.  Warren  Hall,  opened  in  1886,  is  a  massive  edifice, 
facing  on  Mount  Vernon  Street,  with  brownstone  front  and 
lofty  entrance  portal,  containing  a  sumptuous  reception- 
room,  a  library  finished  in  mahogany,  reading-room,  book- 
store, chapel,  lecture-rooms,  gymnasium,  and  pleasant 
furnished  rooms  for  one  hundred  students.  From  the  roof 
the  eye  commands  a  striking  view  of  the  city,  embracing  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  (with  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean),  the  Back  Bay  district,  the  historic  Charles  River, 
Cambridge,  with  the  towers  of  Harvard,  Bunker  Hill,  the 
Public  Gardens,  and  the  famous  Boston  Common,  making 
the  most  interesting  and  historic  "campus"  in  America. 
,  2.  The  newly  acquired  Dormitory  is  but  a  few  yards  west 
of  the  Main  Building,  and  is  admirably  situated  and 
equipped  to  be  a  comfortable  home  for  students.  The 
rooms  of  both  Halls  are  of  good  size,  well  lighted  and 
heated,  and  furnished  with  everything  essential  to  comfort, 
with  the  exception  of  bed  linen,  towels  and  rugs.  The 
view  to  the  west  overlooks  the  Charles  River  and  the  Back 
Bay  district. 

3.  Plans  are  now  complete  and  funds  are  being  raised  for 
a  beautiful  new  building  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  will 
contain  a  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  and  large  classrooms.  This 
building  will  be  on  Chestnut  Street,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Main  Building. 

4.  The  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Mission,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  School. 
The  work  of  this  mission  is  to  be  conducted  wholly  by  our 
students  and  will  be  of  untold  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
service  to  the  community  in  which  it  stands,  and  of  training 
to  the  student  body. 
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ADMISSION 

Regular  Students. — For  many  years  the  proportion  of 
college  graduates  in  our  student  body  has  been  so  large  that 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology  has  been  practically 
a  school  for  college  graduates.  It  is  the  determined  policy  of 
the  School  to  do  intensive  rather  than  extensive  work,  be- 
lieving it  a  greater  service  to  the  Church  to  develop  leader- 
ship by  enriching  the  individuality  of  the  student  through 
closer  personal  contact,  than  to  minister  in  a  less  vital  way 
to  the  larger  number.  More  college  men  applied  for  ad- 
mission at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  than  can  be 
regularly  admitted.  Moreover,  the  standards  of  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  are  constantly  rising.  We  desire  to  prepare 
men  to  meet  the  highest  requirements. 

Therefore,  that  the  ideals  of  the  School  may  be  kept 
effective,  it  has  become  necessary  to  establish  stricter  limi- 
tations. It  has,  in  consequence,  been  determined  to  admit 
only  college  graduates  to  the  regular  student  body.  Since 
certain  colleges  are  reconstructing  their  courses  with  a  view 
to  a  more  perfect  correlation  of  the  college  and  professional 
training,  whereby  the  Seminary  course  takes  the  place  of  the 
fourth  college  year,  those  who  have  finished  the  Junior  year 
in  such  colleges  will  be  admitted.  Arrangements  maybe 
made  for  the  admission  of  those  who  lack  only  a  few  hours  of 
the  required  number  for  the  college  degree,  if  a  written  re- 
quest from  the  President  be  sent  to  the  Dean,  provided  it  be 
the  purpose  of  the  student  to  finish  satisfactorily  his  college 
course. 

Special  Students. — In  addition  to  the  regular  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.T.B.,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  may  be  admitted  each  year,  who  desire  to 
elect  special  courses.  The  educational  requirements  for 
admission  as  a  special  student  will  be  determined  in  each 
case  by  correspondence.  Such  students  will  have  all  the 
privileges  of  the  School  upon  payment  of  the  appropriate 
fees,  except  that  a  free  room  can  be  furnished  only  on  condi- 
tion that  rooms  are  available  after  all  regular  students  are 
properly  housed. 
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Each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology 
who  is  not  licensed  to  preach  must  bring  satisfactory 
recommendation  from  his  pastor,  district  superintendent, 
Quarterly  Conference,  or  College  President.  The  form  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  Quarterly  Conferences  is  as  follows: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of 

hereby  express  our  judgment  that .... 

is  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  we  commend  him  to  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

This  recommendation  should  be  signed  by  the  president 
or  secretary  of  the  Conference. 

CREDITS 

Students  from  other  Theological  Seminaries  will  be 
allowed  full  credit  for  work  done. 

Proper  credits  will  be  granted  for  certain  studies  pursued 
in  college,  provided  the  grades  submitted  indicate  that 
creditable  work  has  been  done.  The  student  who  deems 
himself  entitled  to  such  credits  should  present  his  grades 
soon  after  entering  School,  with  a  written  petition  to  the 
Dean,  stating  what  credits  are  desired,  their  value  in 
semester  or  year  hours,  and  the  reasons  for  asking  that  the 
credits  be  granted. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition. — Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  all  satisfactory 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  yielding  sufficient  income  to  defray  the  cost  of 
tuition  ($140)  and  the  rent  of  a  furnished  room.  Special 
students  will  be  granted  the  Scholarship  covering  tuition, 
but  cannot  be  granted  the  use  of  a  free  room  unless  there  be 
rooms  available  after  all  regular  students  are  provided  for. 
This  applies  also  to  graduate  students  who  remain  for 
advanced  studies. 

Board,  etc. — Good  table-board  can  be  procured  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  for  $3.50  per  week.     Many  students, 
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however,  find  it  possible,  by  careful  planning,  to  obtain  good 
and  wholesome  board  for  less.  The  average  of  good  table- 
board  to  members  of  the  Junior  class  who  paid  cash  for 
their  meals,  was,  for  September,  October  and  November, 
1 91 2,  $3.31.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  excellent  board  by  work- 
ing two  hours  a  day  in  the  great  restaurants,  caring  for  the 
silver,  waiting  on  tables  or  tending  the  cash  registers. 
Almost  any  student  can  find  such  a  place  within  five  or  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  School.  Some  of  these  positions 
pay  a  small  sum  in  addition  to  board.  Besides  books,  in- 
cidental fees,  and  board  there  are  practically  no  necessary 
expenses.  Married  students  can  hire  furnished  rooms  at 
from  four  to  five  dollars  per  week  quite  near  the  School,  or 
by  going  a  little  way  into  the  suburbs  can  find  small  suites 
of  unfurnished  rooms  at  twelve  from  to  eighteen  dollars  per 
month. 

Incidental  Fees. — Although  no  charge  is  made  for  tui- 
tion or  room-rent,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  rooms 
must  be  borne  by  the  students.  But  the  opportunities  for 
student  employment  are  so  extraordinary  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  School  that  any  student  can  soon  earn 
the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  incidental  fee. 

The  annual  fees,  for  heating,  lighting,  care  of  rooms, 
curator's  service,  water,  repairs  and  incidental  expenses, 
library  privileges,  use  of  public  rooms,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Regular  and  postgraduate  students  occupying  Seminary 
rooms,  $25,  to  $45,  according  to  room;  regular  and  post- 
graduate students,  not  occupying  a  Seminary  room  (which 
includes  all  married  students),  $15.  Special  students  oc- 
cupying a  Seminary  room,  $30  to  $45,  according  to  room; 
special  students  not  occupying  a  Seminary  room,  $10  to  $30, 
according  to  the  number  of  courses  taken.  These  fees  are 
due  and  payable  on  or  before  Tuesday,  preceding  Matric- 
ulation Day.  However,  should  the  student  find  it  im- 
possible to  pay  the  whole  amount  at  that  time,  half  the 
amount  may  be  paid,  and  half  on  or  before  January  fifteenth. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  student  will  be  charged  $2 
per  year,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of   the  Mount  Vernon 
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League,  for  use  of  the  Reading-room  and  the  large  number 
of  periodicals  and  magazines  furnished  by  the  League;  the 
privileges  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Bookstore,  where  books 
can  be  obtained  at  reduced  prices;  the  support  of  the 
evangelistic  and  social  work  conducted  by  the  League ;  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  League. 

Applicants  for  graduation  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  Boston  University  an  examination  and  graduation  fee  of 
$10  on  or  before  the  middle  of  May;  but,  in  case  any  such 
applicant  fails  to  pass  the  final  examination,  his  fee  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  over  for  the  following  year. 

Undergraduates  in  the  School  of  Theology  have,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  that  School,  free  tuition 
in  the  classroom  work  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology  holding  the  degree 
of  S.T.B.,  and  pastors  of  Christian  churches  who  are  college 
graduates  and  are  eligible  for  enrolment,  receive,  after 
matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School,  classroom  instruction 
free  of  charge,  but  pay  the  regular  incidental  fees  and  also 
the  usual  fees  for  work  done  under  supervision  and  for  pro- 
motion to  degrees.  Preliminary  to  matriculation  in  the 
Graduate  School,  each  candidate  referred  to  above  must 
secure  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology.  For  this  recommendation  a  nominal  fee  is 
charged,  and  the  candidate  is  enrolled  as  a  graduate  or 
special  student  in  the  School  of  Theology,  and  secures 
thereby  the  free  use  of  the  Library  of  the  School  and 
other  special  privileges. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Loan  Funds 

The  Board  of  Education  generously  grants  such  aid  as  is 
within  its  power.  Students  in  need  of  such  a  loan  may 
practically  depend  upon  $100,  provided  that  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Board  not  more  than  $300  in  college.  The 
Board,  during  the  current  year,  cancelled  $50  of  the  amount 
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borrowed  by  all  students  maintaining  a  seminary  grade 
°f  85%  minimum.  The  New  England  Education  Society 
has  made  several  of  the  students  its  beneficiaries  annually. 
Besides  this  there  is  the  Alumni  Mutual  Fund,  constituted 
and  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  former  students. 
This  fund  is  intended  for  short-period  loans  to  aid  students 
in  occasional  temporary  financial  straits.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  suffer  serious  deprivation  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds. 

Special  Scholarships 

The  Warren  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Warren  of  Williamsburg. 

The  Cheever  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  P.  Cheever  of  Cambridge. 

The  Martha  Cole  Fund  of  $1,500. 

The  Russell  Fund  of  $1 ,000,  bequeathed  by  George  Rus- 
sell, M.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  David  Patten  Scholarship  Fund.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  David  Patten,  the  in- 
come of  this  fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  received  in  1909, 
is  to  be  used  "in  assisting  in  study  one  or  more  young  men 
who  design  consecrating  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  in  assisting  young  women  who  de- 
sign to  give  themselves  up  to  labor  in  the  foreign  mission 
field." 

SELF-SUPPORT 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  annually 
support  themselves  in  part  or  in  whole  by  supplying  pastoral 
charges  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  While  no  positive  prom- 
ise concerning  such  openings  can  be  obtained  in  advance 
of  a  student's  coming  to  Boston,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  all 
who  have  desired  it  heretofore  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
such  employment  by  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  school,  and 
often  much  earlier. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  who  has  solved  the 
problem  of  self-support  through  his  college  course  need  fear 
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the  renewal  of  the  experiment  in  a  great  city  like  Boston, 
where  there  is  always  the  utmost  variety  of  work  to  be  done, 
affording  much  better  facilities  for  self-support  than  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  college  from  which  our  students  come. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  there  is  no  school  environ- 
ment in  America  that  can  surpass  the  one  in  which  this 
School  is  situated.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  present  large 
Junior  class  had  work  of  some  kind  within  six  weeks  after 
arriving,  many  of  them  the  day  they  arrived.  Most  of 
those  who  did  not  obtain  it  did  not  desire  it.  It  has  been 
impossible  this  year  to  furnish  men  for  all  the  requests  for 
help  sent  to  the  office.  The  utmost  will  be  done  by  the 
Dean  and  Faculty  to  assist  all  who  seek  such  work  to  help 
defray  expenses. 

It  is  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  student  if  he  can  have 
the  Sundays  of  his  first  year  free  to  hear  and  study  the  great 
preachers  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  This  is  one  of  the  valu- 
able elements  of  his  training  and  preparation.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  urge  all  who  can,  not  to  seek  a  pastoral  charge 
until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  later  if  possible. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Graduates  from  accredited  colleges,  who  complete  the 
regular  course  and  pass  creditably  the  required  examinations, 
presenting  satisfactory  theses,  are  honorably  graduated, 
being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theol- 
ogy. This  presupposes  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  to 
enable  them  to  do  required  work  in  the  New  Testament. 

Forty-five  year-hours  are  required  for  graduation.  The 
graduation  thesis  will  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour.  It  must  be  presented  in  typewritten  form  and  must 
be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  piece  of  work  from  every 
standpoint. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  must  present  themselves 
for  the  selection  of  themes  for  the  graduation  theses  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1914.  The  preparation  of  the  theses  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Cell. 
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Graduation  from  the  School  of  Theology  implies  promo- 
tion to  membership  in  the  University  Convocation,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  membership. 

The  aggregate  of  all  graduates  of  the  School,  from  its 
beginning  in  Concord,  constitutes  the  "Alpha  Chapter  of 
the  Convocation."  It  is  organized  for  annual,  monthly, 
and  other  meetings.  As  a  constitutional  portion  of  the 
Convocation,  it  is  at  the  present  time  represented  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  also  on  the  Visiting  Committee. 

Under  special  statutes,  the  Chapter  maintains  in  Boston, 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  monthly  meetings  for  papers 
and  discussions  by  its  own  members,  also  meetings  for 
lectures  by  professors  and  others.  Members  residing  in 
any  part  of  the  world  can  submit  their  papers  through  the 
secretary  of  the  monthly  meeting,  if  unable  to  attend  in 
person. 

CONFERENCE   CREDITS 

In  1896  a  movement  initiated  by  the  Faculty  of  this 
School  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which,  with  its 
subsequent  amendents,  secures  recognition  for  work  done 
in  theological  schools  upon  subjects  of  the  Conference  Course 
of  Study  as  the  full  equivalent  of  Conference  examinations 
in  such  subjects.     See  Discipline  of  191 2  If  568. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  legislation  is  that  graduates  of 
our  theological  schools  may  be  excused  from  the  examination 
in  the  Biblical  and  theological  branches  of  the  Conference 
Course  of  Study. 

That  gain,  though  great,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
other  advantages  secured  to  the  ministerial  candidate.  In 
place  of  the  solitary,  often  desultory  and  hurried  study  of  a 
textbook,  followed  by  a  single  examination  of  an  hour  or 
two  under  the  more  or  less  distracting  conditions  of  the 
Conference  session,  the  candidate  in  a  theological  school 
has,  day  by  day  and  year  after  year,  systematic  preparation 
and  regular  and  continuous  instruction  in  each  subject  by  a 
living  teacher,  who  is  a  specialist,  accompanied  by  earnest 
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and  illuminating  class  discussions  with  instructors  and 
fellow  students,  and  succeeded  by  thorough  examinations 
under  favorable  conditions. 

The  curriculum  of  a  theological  school,  moreover,  includes 
many  important  subjects  of  instruction  and  departments  of 
training  not  practicable  in  the  Conference  Course  of  Study, 
such  as  Biblical  Languages,  Biblical  Theology,  Ethnic  Relig- 
ions, the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Pastoral  Work,  Sociology, 
Social  Service,  Personal  Drill  in  Homiletics,  Voice-building, 
Reading,  Extempore  Speech,  Singing,  with  opportunities 
for  technical  university  instruction  in  History,  Science, 
Literature  and  Philosophy,  not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
advantages  gained  from  three  years'  residence  in  a  city  like 
Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS   INSTRUCTIONS 

Rooms  will  be  open  to  students  on  the  Friday  before  the 
opening  of  School  in  September,  if  they  desire.  New  stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  rooms  in  the  order  of  dates  on  which 
their  applications  were  mailed.  Application  should,  there- 
fore, be  made  as  soon  as  the  decision  to  enter  the  School  is 
reached.  Nearly  thirty  have  been  refused  admission  in  the 
last  two  years  for  lack  of  room.  Every  indication  points  to 
another  unusually  large  list  of  applications  in  19 14.  Only  a 
given  number  can  be  admitted. 

Money  should  be  brought  in  the  form  of  certified  checks, 
New  York  or  Chicago  drafts,  as  only  these  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  office  or  bookstore  to  be  cashed. 

Books  are  furnished  students  at  a  store  in  the  School  at 
lower  rates  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city  should  come  at  once  to  72 
Mount  Vernon  Street.  Those  coming  over  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  will  enter  the  city  at  the  North  Station. 
Those  arriving  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
or  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  will  enter  at  the  South 
Station.  Bags  may  be  left  at  parcel  rooms  and  sent  for 
later.  The  School  is  easily  found  by  asking  anyone  the 
direction  of  the  State  House,  where  Mount  Vernon  Street 

14 
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begins.  The  School  is  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 
either  station  (see  map). 

Married  students  arriving  with  their  wives  prior  to  the 
opening  of  School  may  usually  be  given  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing for  one  or  more  days,  while  they  are  seeking  apartments. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean, 

L.   J.    BlRNEY, 

72   Mount  Vernon  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


STUDENTS 

JACOB    SLEEPER   FELLOW,   1913-14 

Heber  Reece  Harper Halle,  Germany 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

RESIDENT    GRADUATES 

Clyde  Foster  Armitage Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Richard  Beatty  Callahan, Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Wei  Ping  Chen Peking,  China 

A.B.,  Peking  Univ. 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Armenag  Eliazar  Chuchian Van,  Armenia,  Turkey 

Graduate,  Boston  Univ.  Sch.  of  Theol. 
Hasse  Octavius  Enwall Boston,  Mass 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Lyman  Lansing  Hale Roslindale,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Waights  Gibbs  Henry Trinity,  Ala. 

A.B.,  Southern  Univ. 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  Alabama 

B.D.,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 
Thomas  Todd  Johnston East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Willis  Jefferson  King Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wiley  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
William  Frederick  Koonsen Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wheaton  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
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Clarence  Herbert  LaRue North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

S.T.B.  Boston  Univ 

Elmer  Archibald  Leslie Champaign,  III. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Illinois 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Samuel  La  Verne  Maxwell East  Wareham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
William  Emmett  McPheeters New  Albany,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 

S.T.B. ,  Boston  Univ. 
Ernest  Lyman  Mills Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
George  Clarence  Pearson Sacramento,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Archibald  Lowell  Ryan South  Braintree,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Woodburn  Johnson  Sayre Elmer,  N.  J. 

Ph.B.,  A.M.  Dickinson  Coll. 

S.T.B.  Boston  Univ. 
Hayward  Stanley  Thomas Milo,  Me. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Maine. 

SENIOR    CLASS  — GRADUATING   1914 
FIRST   DIVISION* 

Howard  Adair Lebanon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Illinois  Wes.  Univ. 
Alwyn  James  Atkins Heflin,  Ala. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga 
George  Mallalieu  Boicourt Bonner  Springs,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Roy  Philips  Crawford Akron,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Laurence  William  Charles  Emig.  . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll. 
John  Rolland  Esaias Morris  Run,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Alvin  Chesley  Goddard Maryville,  Tenn. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga 

*  The  distinction  of  First  and  Second  Divisions  will  be  maintained  until  present 
classes  are  graduated,  after  which  there  will  be  only  Regular  and  Special  students. 
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Roger  Stillman  Guptill Berwick,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 
Joseph  Sage  Hurlburt Freedom  Station,  O. 

B.L.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Denver  Univ. 
Elmer  Jones Argos,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Lester  Jones Chrisney,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
George  Idelbert  Kain Batavia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Edson  Raymond  Leach West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Sumner  Leroy  Martin Hopedale,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Scio  Coll. 
William  Henry  McLean Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Robert  Edwin  Miller Baltimore,  Md. 

A.B.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Dwight  Benson  Nelson Wellston,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Constantine  Marius  Panunzio Amherst,  Mass. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Knute  Otto  Pearson Hildreth,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Josiah  Emanuel  Peterkin Lucea,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

A.B.,  Lincoln  Univ. 
Milton  Herbert  Petzold Pine  City,  N.  Y. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
James  Wesley  Proper Holliston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Ralph  Winfred  Rogers Hope,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Louisville 
Benjamin  David  Scott Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Southern  Cal. 
Thomas  Deans  Scott Limon,  Costa  Rica 

A.B.,  Cambridge  Univ. 
Richard  Edward  Scully Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
Jay  West  Thompson Stanton,  Mich. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Harry  Wescott  Worley Foochow,  China 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
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SECOND  DIVISION 

John  Johnson  Brodhead Scituate,  Mass. 

Carroll  Llewellyn  Carter North  Salem,  N.  H. 

John  Thomas  Costain Miminigash,  P.  E.  I.,  Can. 

Wallace  Edward  Hayes St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harry  Elmore  Hurd Haverhill,  Mass. 

Myron  Saunders  Johnson Melrose,  Mass. 

George  Whitefield  Jones Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Urban  Henry  Layton Upton,  Mass. 

Edred  May Auburn,  N.  H. 

Leonard  Mitchell New  Straitsville,  Ohio 

Joseph  Weston  Reynolds Manchester,  England 

Harry  A.  Rothrock Fostoria,  Ohio 

Dougal  Ormonde  Walker St.  Vincent,  B.  W.  I. 

MIDDLE    CLASS— GRADUATING    1915 
FIRST   DIVISION 

John  Taylor  Alton Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Carl  George  Bader Fremont,  Neb. 

Ph.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll. 
Maurice  Elbert  Barrett Greenfield,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Charles  Vernon  Bigler Amsterdam,  Mo. 

A.B.  Mo.  Wes.  Coll. 
Frank  Glenn  Boroff Marengo,  Ohio 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Archibald  Raymond  Brown Apple  Creek,  Ohio 

B.S.,  Baldwin  Univ. 
Claude  Lorain  Buehler Kenton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Ernest  Bundy Spiceland,  Ind. 

A.B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
F.  Howard  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Guy  Osmond  Carpenter Brazil,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Maurice  Amer  Clare Appleton,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Charles  Irwin  Coldsmith Stow,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Gordon  Dale  Cox Martinsburg,  la, 

B.  S.,  Iowa  Wes.  Univ. 
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Phillipp  Deschner Manthalia,  Texas 

A.B.,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll. 
Harry  Floyd  Draper Ponca  City,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Frank  Edward  Duddy Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
John  Franklin  Edwards Princeton,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Moores  Hill  Coll. 
Harry  Evaul Palmyra,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Harry  McKee  Fishel Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Norman  Henry  Flickenger Barberton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Fremont  Edward  Fribley Bourbon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Autho  Presley  Gaines Loveland,  Colo. 

A.B.,  Denver  Univ. 
Leonard  Clement  Harris Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Scott  Pierce  Hauser Aberdeen,  So.  Dak. 

Ph.B.,  Dakota  Wes.  Univ. 
George  Abraham  Hickson Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Paul  Mansell  Hillman Des  Moines,  la. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Lowell  Richard  Honderick Bison,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Francis  Humphrey Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Alfred  Vernon  Hunter Weeping  Water,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Orlando  Arthur  Jewell Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

B.O.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Charles  Frederic  Johannaber Warrenton,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll. 
Earle  Monroe  Kendall Kansas  City,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Robert  Kennedy Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Alfred  Ernest  Kent Cornwall,  England 

A.B.,  Morningside  Coll. 
Henry  Samuel  Howard  Leitzel Winfield,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
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Merrill  Otis  Lester Odon,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Russell  Bigelow  Lisle Forest,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
Earl  Ruby  Lyon Frankfort,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Willard  Finley  Maxwell Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Lee  Cloyd  Murray Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Epworth  Univ. 
Perry  Samuel  Neldon Coshocton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Clyde  Louis  Nevins Braddock,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Albert  Lincoln  Olson Cambridge,  la. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Coll. 
Claude  Leslie  Peake Omaha,  Neb. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
John  Milton  Phillips Cerro  Gordo,  111. 

A.B.,  Illinois  Coll. 
J.  Stanley  Phillips Star  City,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Raymond  Frank  Piper Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Wis. 
Nelson  Allen  Price Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Robert  Smith  Ringo Center  Point,  Ind. 

B.  S.,  Purdue  Univ. 
Arthur  Allen  Rolo Homerville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Ellsworth  Shaw Macedonia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Gaius  Jackson  Slosser Lynnfield  Centre,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Edward  Smith Brownell,  Kan. 

Ph.B.,  Kansas  Wes.  Univ. 
Wilbur  Stanley  Smith Warren,  Ohio 

Ph.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Belvo  Z.  Stambaugh Egypt,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ. 
Raymond  Henry  Stone Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Bert  Leo  Story Lincoln,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
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LeRoy  Walter  Stringfellow Oakdale,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Winfield  Strite Kanopolis,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wes.  Univ. 
Leonard  Frank  Waring Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Henry  Alexander  Welday Bloomingdale,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Stanley  Walker  Wiant Springfield,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Arthur  Dan  Willett Madison,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
John  Cartledge  Wingett Osceola,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson  Coll. 
Arthur  Christ  Wischmeier University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Chester  Crist  Wischmeier University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Clemmer  Warman  Wise Fairview,  West  Va. 

A.B.,  West  Va.  Wes.  Coll. 

SECOND    DIVISION 

Nathaniel  Frederick  Forsyth Youngstown,  Ohio 

James  King Cornwall,  Eng. 

Ephraim  Leese Galleys  Bank,  Eng. 

Frank  Linder New  London,  la. 

ENTERING   CLASS    (REGULAR   STUDENTS) 

(Several  members  of  the  entering   class  have  credits  which  entitle 
them  to  advanced  standing.) 
Joseph  Henry  Armburst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ. 
William  Joel  Ashforth Vernon  Centre,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Henry  Irving  Bailey Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Earl  Frederick  Baumhofer Montevideo,  Minn. 

Ph.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 
Gideon  Berger Oakland,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 
Isaac  Reed  Berry Fodice,  Texas 

A.B.,  Howard  Univ. 
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Frederic  Howes  Blair Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 
Herbert  John  Burgstahler Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 
Cecil  Webster  Campbell Lebanon,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Charles  Gurnea  Cole University  Place,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ. 
James  Covington  Coleman Cynthiana,  Ky. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Chattanooga 
Fred  Allen  Conrad Sterling,  Ohio 

A.B,.  Goshen  Coll. 

A.M.,  Indiana  State  Univ. 
Ezra  Martin  Cox Frankfort,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Henry  Hitt  Crane Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wes.  Univ. 
Jesse  Walter  Dees Halifax,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Harvard  Coll, 
Alan  Lee  Dodd Shelton,  Ct. 

A.B.,  Wes.  Univ. 
Hugh  Duglay Bluffton,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Dakota  Wes.  Univ. 
Joseph  Henry  Edge Humboldt,  la. 

A.B.,  Morningside  Coll. 
James  Leonard  Maximillian  Farmer  Pearson,  Ga. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Tobias  Trangott  Fike Plainville,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
John  Egbert  Frazeur Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Willis  Hugh  Germany Brookhaven,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Ruskin-Cave  Coll. 
Edward  Thomas  Gough Allison,  la. 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Howard  Garberich  Hageman New  Washington,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
John  Baker  Hanna Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Harry  Albert  Hanson Breckenridge,  Minn. 

A.B.,  Hamline  Univ. 

A.M.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
William  Gates  Harding Indianola,  la. 

Simpson  Coll. 
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William  Dwight  Heaston Conotton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union-Scio  Coll. 
Jesse  Orval  Hochstedler Westfield,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
William  Rufus  Hofelt McKeesport,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Raymond  Vern  Johnson Forest,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Charles  Frederick  Jones Hudson,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Edward  Ashton  Pollard  Jones Peebles,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Owen  Leonard  Jones Lime  Spring,  la. 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Russell  Sherman  Jones Anderson,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Arthur  Philip  Keast Billings,  Mo. 

Simpson  Coll. 
Arthur  Earl  Kernahan Graniteville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
David  Smith  Lamb New  Lexington,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Horace  Thomas  Lavely Meadville,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Charles  Jacob  Lotz, Ludlow,  111. 

A.B.,  B.D.,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll. 
Edgar  Amos  Love Rockville,  Md. 

A.B.,  Howard  Univ. 
Willard  Irwin  Lowe Barnum,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll. 
Raymond  El  win  Manley Winthrop,  Mass. . 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Paul  DeWitt  Minnick Spencer,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Camby  L.  Moore Williamsburg,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Shoichi  Douglas  Morihira Tokushimaken,  Japan 

Auburn  Theol.  Sem. 
Frederick  Buckler  Morley Collingswood,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Garfield  Bromley  Oxnam Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  So.  Cal. 
Harry  Prescott  Patterson Aylesford,  N.  S. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  Univ. 
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Denver  Clarence  Pickens Buckhannon,  West  Va. 

A.B.,  West  Va.  Wes.  Coll. 
Robert  Milton  Pierce Peabody,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll. 
Arthur  Alexander  Pitman Sioux  City,  la. 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Dak.  Wes.  Coll. 
John  Emmett  Porter Wise,  Va. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Joseph  Logan  Rentfro Grantsburg,  111. 

A.B.,  McKendree  Coll. 
Victor  Vivan  Sawyer Eaton,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Ralph  Cleland  Scott Berwyn,  111. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Illinois 
Horace  Bruner  Sellers Wilmington,  Del. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Charles  Morton  Sherburne Montpelier,  Vt. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Walter  John  Sherman Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

B.S.,  Dakota  Wes.  Univ. 
John  Bennett  Sluyter Petoskey,  Mich. 

A.B.,  Albion  Coll. 
Clyde  Vincent  Sparling Irwin,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Walter  Burton  Spaulding Alexandria,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 
Russell  Earl  Stark Long  Beach,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  So.  Cal. 
Paul  Raymond  Stevick Newkirk,  Okla. 

A.B.,  Southwestern  Coll. 
Karl  Roy  Thompson LaGrange,  Ind. 

A.  B.,  DePauw  Univ. 
George  Bennett  VanBuskirk Parker,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
John  Dick  VanHorn Scottdale,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Wilbur  Ambrose  Vorhis Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  Coll. 
Vesper  Ottmer  Ward Pine  Village,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Walter  Raymond  Williams Berwick,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Roy  Andrew  Wilson Rain,  Neb. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ. 
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Earl  Cranston  Wright St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 
Charles  Lloyd  Yoder Elyria,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 


Four- Year  Course 

William  Matthew  Forgrave,  IV. . .  .  Stalwart,  Mich. 

John  David  Leach,  II West  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Ina  Lucas  Morgan,  II Whitman,  Mass. 

Verne  Leslie  Smith,  IV Marion,  Mass. 

George  Gregory  Squires,  IV Hull,  Mass. 

Joseph  William  Whitehouse,  III. . .  .Roslindale,  Mass. 


Special  Students 

Charlotte  Maude  Ashforth Vernon  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Alicia  Beatty Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Lee  Marshall  Brooks Roxbury,  Mass. 

Boston  Univ. 

Nelson  Edward  Canfield East  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Eva  Grace  Cole University  Place,  Neb. 

Katharine  Morrison  Cooper Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Simpson  Coll. 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Estelle  Johanna  Deschner Boston,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll. 
Robert  Cummins  Ellsworth West  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

Wittenberg  Coll. 
Harry  Felton New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.M.,  C.R.A.,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 

Hooper  Reynolds  Goodwin Marblehead,  Mass. 

Edna  Maude  Gough Fayette,  la. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 

Robert  Munson  Grey Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Howard  Chester  Hoyt Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Irene  Plimpton  Hoyt Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Floy  Ethel  Hunter University  Place,  Neb. 

Nebraska  Wes.  Univ. 

Rowena  Cromer  Kendall Gering,  Neb. 

Vahan  Morlian Enderess,  Armenia 

Iowa  Wes.  Univ. 
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Horatio  Scovil  Putnam Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ. 
Lilliath  Gertrude  Robbins Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Univ. 

John  Henry  Sargent Bath,  N.  H. 

Edward  Seabrook Seabrook,  N.  H. 

Frank  Ernest  Smith Lynn,  Mass. 

Bangor  Theol.  Seminary 
Daniel  Weinburg  Staffield Winter  Hill,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  Coll. 

Nan  Carney  Swift Cambridge,  Mass. 

Albert  Lervy  Townsend Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  Ernest  Whitten Quiriondi,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia 

Ona  Floe  Wise Fairview,  West  Va. 

West  Va.  Wes.  Coll. 

Summary 

Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow I 

Resident  Graduates 19 

Senior  Class 41 

Middle  Class 71 

Entering  Class  (Regular  Students) 73 

Four-year  Course 6 

Special  Students 27 

Total 238 

College  Graduates 193 

Entering  Class 102 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Organized  1872 


CALENDAR 
1914 

September  28,  29,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Registration  Days  for  New  Stu- 
dents 
September  30,  Wednesday        Registration  Day  for  All  other  Students 
October  i,  Thursday  Lectures  begin 

November  26  and  27,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Thanksgiving  Recess 
December  19,  Saturday  Christmas  Recess  begins 

1915 

January  4,  Monday,  9.15  a.m.  Christmas  Recess  ends 
January  29,  Friday  First  Semester  ends 

February  i,  Monday  Second  Semester  begins 

March  27,  Saturday  Spring  Recess  begins 

April  5,  Monday,  9.15  a.m.        Spring  Recess  ends 
June  2,  Wednesday  Commencement  Day 

Columbus  Day,  October  12,  Washington's  Birthday,    February 
22,  Patriots'  Day,  April  19,  and  Memorial  Day, 
May  30,  are  holidays 


FOREWORD 


The  School  was  established  in  1872,  with  the  active  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  many  leading  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton bar.  The  School  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing  and 
maintaining  a  course  of  instruction  scientifically  graded 
and  extending  through  three  scholastic  years.  Examina- 
tions as  a  prerequisite  for  a  degree  were  required  from  the 
outset. 

Isaac  Rich  Hall,  erected  in  1896,  is  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  School.  It  is  located  on  Ashburton  Place,  midway 
between  the  Court  House  and  State  House  and  close  to 
many  of  the  leading  law  offices.  Almost  continuously 
throughout  the  School  year,  in  the  Court  House  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  holds  sessions  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and 
several  extended  sittings  of  the  full  bench  for  the  argument 
of  questions  of  law.  The  Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  County, 
trying  a  majority  of  causes  in  the  first  instance,  has  seven 
jury  and  two  jury  waived  civil  sessions,  one  or  more  criminal 
sessions,  an  equity  merit  and  a  motion  session  constantly 
sitting.  The  Land  Court,  Probate  Court  for  the  County, 
and  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston  are  housed  in 
the  same  building.  The  Federal  courts  are  held  in  the 
Post  Office  Building  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
School. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

Josiah  H.  Benton,  LL.D.  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

William  M.  Butler,  LL.B.  John  A.  Sullivan,  LL.B. 

Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.D.  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Homer  Albers,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  ex  officio 


VISITORS 

Appointed  by  the  Trustees 

Wm.  M.  Butler,  LL.D.,  Chairman  Frederick  D.  Ely,  A.M. 
Walter  I.  Badger,  LL.B.,  A.B.     Joseph  J.  Feely,  LL.B. 
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ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  satisfactorily  accredited  by  written  testimonials 
deposited  by  the  applicant  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

College  Graduates 

Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Letters,  of  any 
college  or  university  of  good  standing,  may,  without  formal 
examination,  be  admitted  to  instruction  as  first-year  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by  presenting  their 
diplomas,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof. 

Applicants  Other  than  College  Graduates 

Applicants  other  than  college  graduates  may  be  admitted 
without  formal  examination  upon  presentation  of  satis- 
factory certificates  from  the  principal  of  a  certified  academy 
or  high  school,  showing  that  the  applicant  has  done  the  work 
required  for  admission  and  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation thereon.  Certificates  from  private  tutors  will  not 
be  accepted. 

Applicants  other  than  college  graduates  who  do  not  pre- 
sent a  satisfactory  certificate  must  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nations (see  below) . 

Students  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  in  college  may  substitute  such  credit  for  Group  V  of 
the  entrance  requirements.  High  school  graduates  may 
enter  conditioned  in  the  subjects  of  Group  V  and  in  not 
more  than  two  other  courses  required  for  admission. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

Persons  wishing  a  knowledge  of  the  law  for  any  special 
purpose  or  for  widening  their  range  of  scholarship,  but  not 
intending  to  apply  for  a  degree  or  to  practice  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, may  be  admitted  as  special  students  at  any  time 
without  examination,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  exami- 
nations for  a  degree  or  as  a  qualification  for  practicing  law. 
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With  the  consent  of  the  Dean  they  may  elect  such  courses, 
not  to  exceed  nine  hours  a  week,  as  they  deem  expedient. 
Such  students  shall  be  designated  as  special  students  in 
particular  courses,  though  enrolled  in  the  Catalogue  simply 
as  special  students.  For  the  fees  in  particular  courses  see 
infra. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Any  person  who  has  been  in  full  attendance  at  another 
regular  law  school  of  good  standing,  if  otherwise  entitled  to 
admission  as  a  regular  student,  will  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  upon  passing  the  regular  examinations  on  the  work 
of  the  preceding  class  or  classes;  or  such  person,  upon  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  such  other  law 
school,  stating  that  he  passed  creditably  the  annual  exami- 
nations of  that  school,  may  be  admitted  as  a  special  student 
entitled  to  take  the  courses  of  the  second  year,  and  may  take 
the  examinations  on  both  the  first  and  second  years'  work 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  residence.  If  he  has  failed  to 
pass  such  examinations  in  such  other  school,  he  must  not 
only  pass  the  examinations  in  this  School,  but  must  attend 
all  of  the  exercises  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  was  found 
deficient. 

Date  and  Method  of  Applying  for  Admission 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student  to  register  and 
receive  his  ticket  to  the  lectures  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  semester.  In  order  to  do  this  he  should  obtain  the 
"form  of  application"  in  time  to  procure  all  required  testi- 
monials and  other  information,  and  to  enter  the  same,  before 
presenting  himself  for  final  enrolment. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the 
School,  or  for  more  detailed  information  respecting  it, 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Law  School,  n  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 
I.  English. 

The  examinations  in  English  will  be  based  on  the  following: 
1 .  Reading.     With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  pro- 
vided for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at 
least  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group  (each  unit  is  set  off 
by  semicolons): 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil's 
JEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^Eneid  should  be  read  in  English  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  As 
You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Ccesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  or  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two 
Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  liv- 
ing's Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at 
Gettysburg,  the  last  Public  Address,  and  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate;  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either 
Thoreau's  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay 
Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A 
Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  {First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  I V  and  Prisoner  of  Chilton;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  {First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship 
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of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound;  Maczulay's  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lyn- 
ette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident 
of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City. 

2.  Study.  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a 
play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination.  The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  as  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed ''Read- 
ing"; and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler 
principles  of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn 
from  the  student's  general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  books  pre- 
scribed for  reading,  the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writ- 
ing of  short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose 
out  of  a  considerable  number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of 
style  and  treatment  as  may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions 
upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual 
words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of 
modern  English  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprised  in  the  list  headed  "Study."  The  test  in  composition 
will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several 
paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for 
"Study,"  from  the  candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal 
knowledge  and  experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose 
the  examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from 
which  the  candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the 
books  prescribed  for  study  will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content, 
form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and 
allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.     General  questions  may 
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also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and 
the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

II.  Latin. 

1.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Authors  recommended  are  Caesar,  Nepos,  Eutropius,  Aulus,  Gellius. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  six  orations  of  Cicero.  Authors  recommended 
are  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's  JEneid. 

4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  connected  Latin,  either 
prose  or  poetry  or  both.     (Latin  at  Sight.) 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  narra- 
tive.    (Latin  Prose.) 

6.  Two  years  of  any  modern  language  may  be  substituted  for  a 
year  of  Latin. 

III.  Mathematics. 

Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System.  Algebra  (Elementary), 
sufficient  to  include  Radical  Forms,  Quadratic  Equations  of  two  un- 
known quantities,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents.     Plane  Geometry,  with  original  demonstrations. 

IV.  Electives. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  German  (Elementary).  Knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
construction;  ability  to  translate  simple  prose  and  to  compose  in  the 
language  simple  sentences  based  upon  the  matter  read. 

2.  French.     (Same  as  in  German.) 

3.  Greek.  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of  Xenophon 
(suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Anabasis).     (Xenophon.) 

The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the  Iliad,  the 
candidate  being  supplied  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words. 
(Homer.) 

Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have  studied 
White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons.     (Greek  Writing.) 

4.  Physics,  general  elementary  course. 

5.  Chemistry,  general  elementary  course. 

6.  Ancient  History.     (Greek  and  Roman.) 

7.  History  of  England.     (History:  English.) 

8.  History  of  the  United  States.     (History:  American.) 

9.  Advanced  Mathematics.  (Algebra  [Advanced]  and  Solid  Geome- 
try.) 
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V.     Further  Requirements. 

i.  Logic. 

2.  Constitutional  History  of  England  and  America. 

(a)  Political  Science. 

(b)  Municipal  Government. 

3.  Economics. 

(a)  Industry  (Trade-unions,  etc.). 

(b)  Commerce  (Banking,  Insurance,  etc.). 

Or,  as  an  equivalent  to  this  group  of  requirements,  two  years  in  college. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  not  admitted  by  certificate  should  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  following 
schedule : 

Monday,  June  1;  also  Friday,  September  11,  1914 

8.30  a.m. — Candidates  present  themselves  for  registration. 
10.10-11.40. — Algebra  (Advanced). 
1.40-2.40  p.m. — Chemistry. 

Tuesday,  June  2;  also  Saturday,  September  12, 1914 

8.40  a.m. — Registration.  11. 50-12. 50. — Homer. 

9-10  A.M. — Latin  at  sight.  1.40-2.40  p.m. — Latin  Prose. 

10.10-11.40. — Solid  Geometry.  2.50-3.50. — Physics. 
4-5. — History  (American). 

Thursday,  June  4;   also  Monday,  September  14,  1914 

8.40  a.m. — Registration.  II. 50-12. 50  p.m. — German  (Advanced). 

9-10  a.m. — Caesar.  1.40-2.40 — History  (Greek). 

10.10-11.40. — German  (Ele-  2.50-3.50. — History  (Roman), 
mentary) 

Friday,  June  5;  also  Tuesday,  September  15,  1914 

8.40  a.m. — Registration.  11. 50-12. 50  p.m. — French  (Elementary). 

9-10  A.M. — Cicero.  1.40-2.40 — French  (Advanced). 

10.10-11.40. — Plane  Geometry.  2.50-3.50. — History  (English). 

Saturday,  June  6;    also  Wednesday,  September  16,  1914 

8.40  A.M. — Registration.       10.10-1 1.40. — Xenophon  and  Greek  Writing. 
9. 10-10  A.M. — Vergil.  11. 50-12. 50  P.M. — Algebra  (Elementary). 

2-4. — English. 
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STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 
Regular  Students 

A  regular  student  is  a  student  in  full  standing  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree. 

Special  Students 

A  special  student  is  a  student  who  is  taking  one  or  more 
particular  courses  of  work,  without  being  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  or  one  who  has  not  passed  the  full  number  of  exam- 
inations required  for  admission  to  the  class  to  which  he  seeks 
admission. 

SCHEME  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  give  the  student  such  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  and  such  equip- 
ment in  the  technique  of  the  profession  as  will  best  prepare 
him  for  active  practice.  The  instruction  is  designed  to 
enable  the  student  to  practice  law  wherever  the  English  sys- 
tem of  law  prevails,  and  should  fit  him  for  usefulness  in  the 
affairs  of  town,  city,  state,  and  nation.  It  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  law  should  be  looked  upon  and  taught  as  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  related  and  articulated  parts,  in  distinc- 
tion from  regarding  it  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  detached 
parts;  in  other  words,  that  the  law  is  a  consistent  and  logical 
unity. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  the  course  of  study  for  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  occupies  three  full  years  and  comprises  the 
following  subjects: 

FIRST  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Agency.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
semester. 

Contracts.  Dean  Albers.  Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work. 
Mr.  Smith.     One  hour  a  week. 

Criminal  Law.  Professor  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Dwyer.  Two  hours 
a  week.     Section  Work.     Mr.  Ballard.     One  hour  a  week. 

Criminal  Procedure.     Professor  Sawyer.     One  hour  a  week. 
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Property  I.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second 
semester. 

Sales.     Mr.  Storer.     Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  semester. 

Torts.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work. 
Mr.  Cunningham.     One  hour  a  week. 

SECOND  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Bankruptcy.     Mr.  Beal.     One  hour  a  week  during  first  semester. 

Bills  and  Notes.  Professor  Wood.  One  hour  a  week.  Sec- 
tion Work.     Mr.  Cunningham.     One  hour  a  week. 

Carriers.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the 
second   semester. 

Common  Law  Practice  and  Pleading.  Dean  Albers.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  Section  Work.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham.    One  hour  a  week. 

Constitutional  Law.  Mr.  Field.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the 
second  semester. 

Domestic  Relations.  Judge  Peaslee.  One  hour  a  week  during 
the  second  semester. 

Equitable  Remedies  and  Procedure.  Professor  Simpson.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester.  Section  Work.  Mr.  Gray. 
One  hour  a  week. 

Mortgages  and  Liens.     Dr.  Bowman.     One  hour  a  week. 

Partnership.  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the 
second  semester. 

Property  II.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week.  First  semester. 
Section  Work.     Mr.  Kneeland.     One  hour  a  week. 

Wills.     Dr.  Bowman.     Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

THIRD  YEAR  (Required  Work) 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  first  semester. 

Corporations.  Mr.  Crosby.  Two  hours  a  week.  Section  Work. 
Mr.  Smith.     One  hour  a  week. 

Trusts.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
semester. 

Equity  Pleading.  Dean  Albers.  One  hour  a  week  during  the 
second  semester. 

Evidence.  Professor  Sawyer.  One  hour  a  week.  Section 
Work.     Mr.  Allen.     One  hour  a  week. 
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Extraordinary  Remedies.  Mr.  Shepard.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  the  first  semester. 

Insurance.  Professor  Wood.  Two  hours  a  week  during  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

Municipal  Corporations  and  Administrative  Law.  Mr.  Field. 
Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester. 

Property  III.  Dr.  Bowman.  Two  hours  a  week.  First  Semester. 
Section  Work.     Mr.  Kneeland.     One  hour  a  week. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Certain  courses  and  lectures  are  provided  in  addition  to 
the  regular  courses  and  in  extension  of  the  general  curricu- 
lum.    They  embrace  the  following  studies: 

Admiralty.  Mr.  Shepard.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first 
semester  of  every  other  year.     With  examination. 

Business  Relation  of  Insurance  to  the  Law.  Mr.  A.  D.  Foster. 
Four  hours.  (Given  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Insurance.) 
Without  examination. 

Conduct  of  a  Cause.  Dean  Albers.  Five  hours  during  the 
second  semester.     Without  examination. 

Conveyancing.  Judge  Davis.  Five  hours.  (Given  in  connection 
with  Property  II.)     Without  examination. 

Copyrights.  Mr.  Elder.  Six  hours  during  the  second  semester. 
(Given  every  third  year.)     Without  examination. 

Jurisprudence.  Professor  Colby.  Twenty  hours  during  the 
second  semester.     With  examination. 

International  Law.  Professor  Colby.  Two  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  semester.     With  examination. 

Interstate  Commerce.  Mr.  Rich.  Five  hours  during  the  second 
semester.     (Given  in  connection  with  Carriers.)     Without  examination. 

Land  Registration  Laws  and  the  Land  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Clarence  C.  Smith.     Five  lectures.     Without  examination. 

Landlord  and  Tenant.  Professor  Simpson.  Two  hours  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.     With  examination. 

Legal  Education.  Dr.  Bigelow.  One  hour  a  week  during  the 
year.     With  examination. 

Legal  Ethics.  Professor  William  H.  Taft.  Six  lectures.  With- 
out examination. 

Legal  History.     Dr.  Bigelow.     First  semester. 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Procedure.  Mr.  Reed.  One  hour  a 
week  throughout  the  school  year.     With  examination. 
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Massachusetts  Practice.  Mr.  Lummus.  Two  hours  a  week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester.     With  examination. 

Patents.  Mr.  R.  W.  Foster.  Ten  hours.  (Given  every  third 
year.)     With  examination. 

Preparation  for  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Examination.  Pro- 
fessor Wood.  Twenty-five  hours  during  the  second  semester.  With- 
out examination. 

Probate  Law.  Judge  Emery.  Fifteen  hours  during  the  second 
semester.     With  examination. 

Railroads  and  Receivers.  Dr.  Benton.  Five  hours  during  the 
first  semester.     Without  examination. 

Suretyship.  Mr.  Smith.  One  hour  a  week  during  the  first  semes- 
ter.    With  examination. 

Trade-marks.  Dean  Albers.  Ten  hours  during  the  second  semes- 
ter.    (Given  every  third  year.) 

Method  of  Instruction 

The  system  of  instruction  followed  combines  the  study  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  law,  the  analysis  and  state- 
ment of  decided  cases,  discussion  of  problems  (which  the 
students  are  called  upon  to  state  and  solve)  and  court  work, 
all  accompanied  by  lectures.  The  instruction  is  designed 
not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law,  but  to  develop  mental  energy  and  power.  To 
secure  the  greatest  efficiency,  classes  in  fundamental  sub- 
jects are  divided  into  sections,  in  which  the  entire  time  is 
devoted  to  stating  and  analyzing  cases,  answering  questions, 
and  discussing  problems. 

The  student  is  himself  required  to  apply  the  principles  of 
law  to  problems  to  be  solved  both  in  oral  recitation  and  in 
writing.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  written  problem  work,  not 
only  to  develop  the  power  of  original  thought  as  well  as  a 
facility  of  accurate  expression,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  and  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  process 
by  which  the  practicing  attorney  must  analyze  facts,  deter- 
mine the  issues  of  law  and  fact,  and  then  apply,  through 
knowledge,  analysis  and  research,  the  principles  of  law  to 
an  accurate  solution  of  the  issues. 

The  student  is  expected  to  attend  every  general  exercise 
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before  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  take  part  therein.  The  attendance  is  recorded  daily, 
and  is  taken  into  consideration  in  examinations  and  in  recom- 
mending students  for  a  degree.  Any  student  who  is  absent 
more  than  five  times  in  a  semester  in  any  course  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  the  examination  for  that  semester  in  that 
course,  unless  excused  by  the  faculty  upon  written  appli- 
cation and  good  cause  shown.  No  certificate  of  member- 
ship will  be  given  unless  the  applicant  has  attended  the 
required  exercises  of  the  School  with  substantial   regularity. 

Courts  of  the  Law  School 

There  are  two  courts  for  undergraduates  modelled  upon 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  Superior 
Court.  In  addition  to  this  many  of  the  students  belong  to 
clubs  in  which  a  court  similiar  to  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  is  conducted.  The  practice  in  these  courts  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  practice  in  the  State  courts. 
Each  court  has  its  clerk,  who  is  required  to  conduct  his  office 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  the  offices  of  the 
clerks  of  courts  in  this  State. 

Students  must  institute  actions  in  these  courts  and  con- 
duct the  same  through  their  various  stages  to  final  judgment 
or  decree,  each  student  being  required  to  take  entire  charge 
of,  and  to  be  responsible  for,  his  case.  Such  procedure  will 
be  followed  as  to  give  the  student  experience  in  the  more 
common  matters  of  practice  which  he  will  encounter  in  his 
first  years  of  professional  life. 

The  facts  selected  as  the  basis  of  action,  the  pleadings  and 
briefs  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  some  officer  of  the 
School  for  approval  and  criticism,  and  the  student  is  required 
to  make  corrections  in  his  pleadings  and  briefs  before  filing 
them  in  court. 

The  practice  follows  that  of  actual  litigation,  so  far  as  is 
possible.  Evidence  is  presented,  exceptions  taken,  and 
appeals  claimed.  Cases  both  at  law  and  in  equity  must  be 
tried  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  taken  on  exceptions,  appeal, 
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or  report  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  work  is  required 
of  all  regular  students  and  must  be  performed  satisfactorily 
as  a  condition  of  promotion.  Record  is  kept  of  the  work  of 
each  student,  in  order  to  teach  by  experience  the  penalties 
which  are  imposed  in  practice  for  negligence  or  a  failure  in 
punctuality. 

Massachusetts  Legislative  Procedure 

A  legislature  is  established  in  the  Law  School  to  teach  the 
procedure  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  This  legisla- 
ture considers  and  enacts  or  refuses  to  enact  measures  upon 
suggestions  for  legislation  arising  in  the  class  work  of  the 
School.  This  work  is  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor 
experienced  in  legislation;  but  the  work  itself  is  carried  on 
by  the  students,  the  instructor  acting  as  director  and  critic, 
and  having  final  control  over  the  work.  Acts  passed  by  the 
body  may  be  brought  before  any  of  the  School  courts  on 
points  of  construction  or  constitutionality. 

The  Master's  Course 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  course,  extending 
through  the  school  year.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to 
seminar  work,  and  one  hour  to  the  argument  and  discussion 
of  cases  (on  pleadings),  relating  to  the  work  of  the  seminar. 
All  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  briefs  in  the 
cases  assigned  for  argument. 

Regular  attendance  upon  all  the  exercises  of  the  course  is 
required. 

Graduates  of  other  law  schools  of  good  repute  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course. 


DEGREES 

Two  degrees  are  conferred:  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and 
Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.). 

To  the  first,  Legum  Baccalaureus,  any  student  completing 
the  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  is  eligible ;  to  the 
second,   Legum   Magister,   those  only   are    promoted    who, 
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besides  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
have  also  completed  with  credit  all  courses  offered  for  the 
Master's  Degree. 

In  case  the  candidate  for  any  one  of  the  degrees  attains 
honor  rank,  the  fact  will  be  noted  in  his  diploma. 

Promotion  to  Degrees 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  make  application  to  the 
Dean  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  or  when 
required  to  do  so,  and  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  be  graduated,  the  student  must  have  attained 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law  three  full  years,  two  of  which,  at  least,  must  have  been 
in  this  School,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  properly  qualified 
students  who  have  attended  other  regular  and  approved 
day  law  schools,  credit  will  be  given  for  resident  study  there- 
in. Study  in  a  law  office,  or  privately,  will  not  be  considered 
equivalent  to  study  in  this  School. 

Members  of  the  bar,  and  college  graduates  whose  work  has 
included  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  legal  study,  may  com- 
plete the  work  of  this  School  in  two  years,  and  receive  their 
degrees  accordingly,  provided  that  they  attain  an  average 
rank  ten  per  cent  higher  than  that  required  for  graduation 
in  ordinary  cases  and  comply  with  all  other  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  attain 
an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  in  the  required 
studies,  and  a  satisfactory  mark  in  each  required  study  and 
in  the  court  work. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must  attain 
the  same  standing  in  the  work  prescribed  for  them. 

Honors  in  Bachelor's  Degree 

The  requirements  for  honors  are  as  follows : 
In  addition  to  the  required  work  for  the  degree,  all  candi- 
dates for  honors  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the 
courses  in  International  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Legal  Edu- 
cation, Legal  History  or  Legal  Ethics,  and  in  one  other 
elective  course  in  which  an  examination  is  given. 
16 
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The  oral  argument  and  the  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  School  will  be  considered  in  granting  honors.  In 
this  oral  argument  and  brief,  the  candidate  for  honors  must 
obtain  the  rank  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  the  honor  which 
he  seeks. 

Good  marks  in  recitation  and  in  the  examinations  are 
not  the  sole  test;  energy,  general  ability,  and  promise  of 
usefulness  will  be  considered.  This  will  involve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  candidate's  entire  course  of  work  and 
conduct  in  the  Law  School. 

For  the  degree  of  Cum  Laude,  an  average  of  not  less 
than  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  required  subjects,  and  a 
satisfactory  rank  in  each  required  and  in  each  honor  course. 

For  the  degree  of  Magna  Cum  Laude,  an  average  of  not 
less  than  ninety  per  cent,  in  the  required  subjects,  and  a 
satisfactory  rank  in  each  required  and  in  each  honor  course. 

For  the  degree  of  Summa  Cum  Laude,  an  average  of  not 
less  than  ninety-five  in  the  required  subjects,  and  a  satis- 
factory rank  in  each  required  and  in  each  honor  course. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  whose  college  course  in  other  institutions  has 
been  interrupted,  and  who  desire  to  complete  their  work  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  have,  at  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  this  University,  suitable  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
while  carrying  forward  their  professional  studies  in  the  Law 
School. 

By  arrangement  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  Law  School,  students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees 
both  in  Arts  and  in  Law  may  do  so  in  six  years.  To  regular 
students  in  the  Law  School,  who  are  not  also  candidates  for 
the  degree  in  Arts,  courses  are  available  at  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  in  Logic,  Political  and  Economic  History,  Elo- 
cution, Economics  and  kindred  subjects,  without  additional 
charge,  provided  their  work  in  the  Law  School  is  satisfactory. 
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COLLEGE    GRADUATES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  permit  in  exceptional 
cases  college  graduates  of  mature  years  and  well-disciplined 
minds  to  take  the  course  in  two  years  provided  their  college 
work  included  legal  studies.     See  page  241. 

EXAMINATIONS   AND    DISCIPLINE 

Except  in  cases  otherwise  announced  upon  the  bulletin- 
board,  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  examinations  of  his  class 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  with  his  class  except  by  special 
permission,  unless  in  the  next  fall  examinations  he  passes 
satisfactorily  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  deficient.  Any 
student  who  during  two  successive  years  shall  fail  to  pass  a 
sufficient  number  of  examinations  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
to  a  higher  class  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  School. 
Examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years  are 
held  in  the  fall  for  candidates  for  advanced  standing. 

Any  student  whose  work  during  his  first  year  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  inability  to  use  the  English  language  with  accu- 
racy will  be  conditioned  in  that  branch  of  study  and  required 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  therein  before  entering 
upon  the  instruction  of  the  following  year.  The  require- 
ments in  English  should  be  particularly  noticed  by  all  appli- 
cants. 

No  person  not  a  member  of  another  law  school  of  good 
standing  will  be  examined  unless  he  is  a  member  of  this 
School  at  the  time  and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  in  the 
work  upon  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined;  and  except  by 
special  permission  no  member  of  the  School  can  be  examined 
in  the  studies  of  any  class  for  which  he  has  not  paid  or  is  not 
then  paying  a  tuition  fee. 

In  all  studies  A  indicates  100  to  90  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  B  indicates  90  to  80  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  C  indicates  80  to  70  per  cent. 

In  all  studies  E,  less  than  70,  but  not  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 
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In  all  studies  F,  less  than  60,  and  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 
The  pass  mark  is  70.     A  single  E  may  not  prevent  the  success  of  an 
applicant  whose  standing  is  good  in  other  respects. 

The  Faculty  may  at  its  discretion  refuse  to  allow  any  stu- 
dent to  continue  in  the  School  whose  general  standing  or 
conduct  in  any  of  his  relations  to  the  Law  School  is  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  the  School 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  integrity  and  loyalty  in  all  the 
relations  of  men.  The  discipline  of  the  School  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  make-up  of  men 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Law  School  stands. 

No  regular  student  may  take  more  than  fourteen  hours  ? 
week  in  required  courses,  nor  more  than  six  hours  a  week  in 
elective  courses,  in  any  year  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  Faculty. 

TUITION    FOR    CANDIDATES    FOR    DEGREES 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows: 

For  each  year  of  membership  in  the  School  in  one  class,  $150. 
For  the  Master's  Course,  $100. 

Students  from  other  law  schools  who  desire  credit  for  resident  study 
in  such  schools  must  pay  a  fee  of  $10  for  reexamination  in  this  School. 

There  are  no  extra  charges  either  for  matriculation  or  for 
graduation. 

Students  entitled  to  take,  and  taking,  the  whole  course  of 
study  in  two  years  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  $50  extra  each 
year. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  lectures  until  they 
have  registered  and  have  paid  their  tuition,  or  have  made 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  afterwards  applying  for  a  degree 
must  attend  all  courses  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  pay 
one-half  the  listed  fee  for  special  students  for  each  course 
thus  attended,  provided  that  if  the  price  for  special  students 
for  any  course  is  less  than  $25,  the  price  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  charged  to  special  students;  and  provided,  further,  that 
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not  more  than  $150  shall  be  charged  to  any  such  candidate 
for  the  course  of  one  year.  Such  applicants  must  take  the 
work  within  two  years  after  their  first  application  for  the 
degree. 

Persons  who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  their  own  State  at 
the  time  of  entering  this  School  are  admitted  to  any  or  all  of 
its  courses  of  instruction  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $100  annu- 
ally. The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  graduates  of  other 
law  schools. 

One-half  the  annual  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  before  attend- 
ance upon  instruction.  The  remaining  half  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  the  first  Saturday  of  the  next  semester. 

All  checks  should  be  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
Treasurer  of  Boston  University. 

Any  student  who  withdraws  during  the  school  year  must 
give  written  notice  at  the  time  to  the  Dean  or  the  Secretary. 
A  student  who  so  withdraws  will  be  charged  tuition  pro  rata 
and  a  registration  fee  of  $10  in  addition. 

FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Admiralty $15  Jurisprudence $25 

Agency 30  Landlord  and  Tenant 20 

Bankruptcy 20  Legal  Education 25 

Bar  Examinations 25  Legal  History 20 

Bills  and  Notes 50  Massachusetts  Legislative 

Carriers 25           Procedure 25 

Common  Law  Massachusetts  Practice 20 

Practice  and  Pleading 30  Mortgages  and  Liens 20 

Conflict  of  Laws 25  Municipal  Corporations  and 

Constitutional  Law 20           Administrative  Law 60 

Contracts 60  Partnership 25 

Copyrights 10  Patents 10 

Corporations 60  Probate  Law 15 

Criminal  Law 50  Property  1 30 

Criminal  Procedure 25  Property  II 60 

Domestic  Relations 15  Sales 30 

Equitable  Remedies  and  Pro-  Suretyship 15 

cedure 50  Torts 60 

Evidence 50  Trade-marks 10 

Extraordinary  Remedies 20  Trusts 40 

Insurance 25  Wills 40 

International  Law 25 
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EXPENSES  AND  SELF-HELP 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board  and  room,  etc.,  need 
not  exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Board  is  fur- 
nished to  clubs  at  $3.50  per  week,  and  rooms  for  two  persons 
may  be  had  for  $3  a  week  and  upwards.  Students  can  board 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  attend  the  lectures  with  con- 
venience. 

The  necessary  books  required  by  each  student  will  cost 
from  $15  to  $25  a  year;  they  will  be  useful  in  professional 
practice. 

The  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Law  School  assists  the 
students  in  obtaining  work  in  various  positions.  Ordinarily 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  some  form  of  remunera- 
tive employment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  for  part  of  the  annual 
tuition  fee  has  been  established  for  Second  or  Third  Year  stu- 
dents, to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  applicants  who  are 
deserving  and  needy,  and  who  have  been  members  of  the 
School  at  least  one  full  year.  One  of  these  scholarships  has 
been  provided  by  the  Hon.  Albert  E.  Pillsbury;  others,  for 
women  only,  have  been  provided  by  the  late  Stephen  Stick- 
ney.     Applications  must  be  filed  by  the  first  day  of  June. 

One-half  the  amount  of  scholarship  aid  is  deducted  from 
the  tuition  of  each  semester. 

Special  Scholarships  for  College  Graduates 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  college  graduates  have 
been  able  to  secure  their  collegiate  training  only  at  consider- 
able expense  and  by  their  own  diligent  and  long-continued 
efforts,  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  have  established 
one  hundred  limited  and  special  scholarships  for  college  grad- 
uates. The  maximum  value  of  these  scholarships,  in  the 
case  of  students  paying  the  yearly  tuition  of  $150,  is  $50 
annually.  They  may  be  awarded  to  college  graduates,  in 
need  of  aid,  in  their  first  or  any  subsequent  year  of  atten- 
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dance  at  the  Law  School.  Awards  will  in  part  be  based  in 
the  first  instance  upon  the  scholarship  and  standing  of  the 
applicant  in  his  own  college. 

Written  application  for  college  scholarships  must  be  filed 
by  the  first  day  of  June,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
admission. 

THE  BENTON   PRIZES 

Dr.  Josiah  H.  Benton,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, frequently  gives  $100  to  the  Law  School  to  be  used  for 
prizes  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School. 

This  year  the  money  will  be  divided  into  three  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  submitted  on  the  subject  of  "Jurisdiction", 
provided  at  least  the  three  essays  submitted  are  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Dean  worthy  of  prizes. 

THE  ORDRONAUX  PRIZE 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  a  former  lec- 
turer in  the  School,  the  sum  of  $2,000  was  given  the  Univer- 
sity for  "the  establishment  of  prizes  in  this  Law  School  to  be 
presented  either  annually  or  bi-annually  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Trustees."  The  Trustees  have  authorized  the  offer  of 
a  prize  of  $100  from  the  income  of  this  fund  to  be  given  to  the 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  19 14  of  the  School  of  Law, 
who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  has  during 
his  attendance  at  the  School  shown  the  greatest  ability.  In 
making  the  award  not  only  examination  marks,  but  also 
work  done  in  class  and  court  rooms  and  general  character 
and  conduct,  will  be  considered. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  holds  its  ex- 
aminations in  Boston  twice  each  year.  In  these,  as  in  the 
examinations  of  similar  boards  in  other  States,  the  graduates 
of  this  School  have  made  an  honorable  record.  To  under- 
graduates desiring  to  apply  no  testimonials  can  be  given. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOMS 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  School:  (1)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This  is 
situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  consists  of 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, both  by  current  appropriations  and  by  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  following  funds:  The  Austin  B.  Fletcher  Li- 
brary Fund  ($2,000),  gift  of  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  LL.D.;  The 
Stephen  Stickney  Library  Fund  ($2,000),  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  S.  Spaulding;  and  The  H.  O.  Houghton  Memorial  Library 
Fund  ($500),  gift  of  the  daughters  of  the  Hon.  H.  O.  Hough- 
ton. It  includes  substantially  all  of  the  State  reports,  the 
reports  of  all  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Federal  courts,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Eng- 
lish reports — in  many  cases  several  copies  of  the  same.  It 
contains  also  copies  of  the  most  approved  text-books,  and  a 
collection,  substantially  complete,  of  the  various  books  of 
cases. 

The  library  is  open  every  school  day  from  8.30  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M., 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  5  P.  M. 

(2)  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  one 
million  volumes.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  State  papers,  its 
collection  of  United  States  documents  being  in  some  respects 
more  complete  than  any  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
itself. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Trustees,  students  of  the  Law  School  of 
Boston  University  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  although  residing 
out  of  the  city.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  students  not  residing 
in  Boston  must  first  obtain  from  the  Secretary  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  School. 
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STUDENTS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LAWS 

(Legum  Magister) 

Eugene  Emery  Allen Brookline 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 

Fortunatus  Jovannovicz  Bagocius Roslindale 

Sumner  Crosby Centerville 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 

Frank  Stanton   Deland Boston 

Harry  Philip  Levowich Quincy 

Jennie  Deana  Loitman Dorchester 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Charles  Waters  Proctor Randolph 

LL.B.  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
George  Edward  Roewer,  Jr Roxbury 

LL.B.,  Y.M.C.A.  Law  School,  1909 

THIRD  YEAR  CLASS— 1914 

Ralph  Foley  Albert Maiden 

Maurice  Ernest  Andelman Cambridge 

Simeon  McClellan  Atkinson Elon  College,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Elon  Coll.,  1909 

Francis  Aldrich  Bagley Salem 

Wilbert  Francis  Barrett Haverhill 

John  Thomas  Barry Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Benjamin  Louis  Berman Lewiston,  Me. 

Spaulding  Bisbee Rumford,  Me. 

Carl  Hugo  Laurentius  Bock Winthrop 

John  Dunning  Whitney  Bodfish West  Barnstable 

Charles  Francis  Boyle Worcester 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  191 1 
Abner  Leach  Braley Brookline 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  191 1 
John  Willard  Brandt Ontario,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 

John  Fremont  Brown Fremont,  N.  H. 

Delos  Marwin  Buck Newport,  Vt. 

Thomas  James  Casey Beverly 

Albert  Clark Lee 

Louis  Cohen Brockton 

John  Patrick  Connaughton South  Boston 
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James  Edwin  Connor East  Lynn 

Edwin  Consolmagno Medford 

William  John  Cronin Andover 

William  Cyril  Crossley Fall  River 

Raphael  Louis  Daignault Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Charles  Thomas  Daly West  Medford 

Arthur  Werner  Davis Chilmark 

Philip  Davis Boston 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1904 

John  Joseph  Doherty Concord,  N.  H. 

John  Sullivan  Dorsey Ludlow,  Vt. 

Menahem  Max  Eichler Brighton 

A.B.,  Univ.,  of  Pennsylvania,  1902 

Moses  Entin Fall  River 

Henry  Alphonse  Filteau Somerville 

Michael  Augustine  Flanagan Lawrence 

A.B.,  Boston  Coll.,  191 1 

Joseph  Fagundes  Francis,  Jr New  Bedford 

Nathan  Older  Freedman Hartford,  Conn. 

George  Moulton  French Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  191 1 

Louis  Harris  Goldberg Boston 

Edwin  Dunn  Harrington Somerville 

Timothy  Michael  Hayes Greenfield 

Frank  Albert  Hazeltine Haverhill 

Thomas  Richard  Hickey Sunderland 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1909 

John  Francis  Hughes Danvers 

Fletcher  Sprague  Hyde Maiden 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,    1912 

Joseph  Edward  Kerigan Springfield 

Inez  Kjellstrom Jamaica  Plain 

Hymen  Lipshires Somerville 

Samuel  London Brookline 

James  Edward  Lynch Salem 

John  Harrison  Macdonald,  Jr Everett 

Lawrence  James  MacNab East  Braintree 

Harry  Samuel  Mann Chelsea 

Antonio  Joseph  Marino Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1910 

Markar  George    Markarian Nashua,  N.  H. 

George  Markell Chelsea 

Edward  Mascari Boston 

Napoleon  Alfred  Masse Fall  River 

James  Patrick  McCrohan New  Bedford 
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Robert  William  McCuen Vergennes,  Vt. 

Ralph  Silvester  Miles Springfield 

Francis  John  Morgan Waltham 

James  Aloysius  Moynihan Manchester,  N.  H. 

Miles  John  Muldoon East  Somerville 

John  Patrick  Murphy Chelsea 

Patrick  Henry  Murray Gardner 

Joseph  Serpa  Neves Providence,  R.  I. 

Ph.B.,  Brown  Univ.,  191 1 

Fortunat  Ernest  Normandin Tilton,  N.  H. 

James  Martin  Oates Watertown 

George  Leo  O'Hara Charlestown 

Daniel  Francis  O'Rourke Danvers 

Champion  Brown  Osgood Brookline 

George  Otis New  Bedford 

Thomas  Belcher   Parshley Bridgewater 

Michael  Pedro New  Bedford 

John  Baptiste  Pelletier Keegan,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll.,  191 1 

Samuel  Victor  Prince New  London,  Conn. 

Frank  Ramacorti Boston 

George  Edward  Richardson Weare,  N.  H. 

Henry  Oscar  Richter Clinton 

Daniel   James  Riley Hopkinton 

Julius  Robbins Roxbury 

Agnes  Henrietta  Roop Lexington 

A.B.,  Acadia  Col.,  1895 

A.M.,  Acadia  Coll.,  1896 

A.M.,  Radcliffe  Coll.,  1902 

John  David  Rudnick Dorchester 

Michael  Augustine  Scanlon Clinton 

Michael  Henry  Shanley Brimfield 

Clifford  Jasper  Sharp Monticello,  Me. 

Irving  Roland  Shaw Palmer 

Margaret  Louise  Shea Everett 

Samuel  Silverman Boston 

Peter  Philip  Silversmith Winthrop 

Josie  Pearl  Sipprelle Brookline 

Harold  Joseph  Smith Jamaica  Plain 

Elihu  David  Stone Dorchester 

Eugene  Joseph  Sullivan Taunton 

William  Joseph  Sullivan East  Boston 

Marcel  Theriault Nashua,  N.  H. 

Clarence  Tichell Chelsea 

Paul  Edward  Tierney Westfield 
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Jacob  Weinberg Boston 

Charles  Mark  Weiner Everett 

Edward  Wollenberg Boston 

Charles  Edward  Wright Portland,  Me. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS— CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREE  IN 
JUNE,   1914 

Charles  Francis  Brett Boston 

William  Joseph  Cronin Rockland 

A.B.,  Boston  Coll.,  1909 

Thomas  Patrick  Culhane Cambridge 

Robert  Ehrlich Springfield 

Harry  Finestone Chelsea 

William  Ignatius  Hennessey Dorchester 

Edward  William  Kenney Woburn 

Harry  Philip  Levowich Quincy 

Jacob  Weinberg Chelsea 

SECOND  YEAR  CLASS— 1915 

Erving  Thomas  Arnold Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Isaac  Berman Boston 

Daniel  Bloomfield New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1912 

Harry  Wallace  Brown Whitinsville 

Francis  Eben  Buckley Dorchester 

John  Patrick  Buckley Charlestown 

Frederick  Burns Winthrop 

Charles  Raymond  Cabot Newtonville 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1912 

John  Louis  Capozzoli Medford 

Benjamin  Franklin  Chesky Hartford,  Conn. 

James  Joseph  Cody Dorchester 

Leo  Benedict  Connolly Chelsea 

Theodore  Harold  Corey Boston 

Zygmont  John  Czubak Providence,  R.  I. 

William  Damiano Cambridge 

Edward  Gladstone  Daly Medford 

Benjamin  Darena Boston 

Charles  Francis  Deehan Lowell 

Joseph  DePasquale Milford 

May  Frances  Desmond Beverly 

William  Thomas  Dillon Holyoke 

Michael  Charles  DiRocco Revere 
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Bernard  Anthony  Doherty,  Jr Fall  River 

James  Augustine  Donovan Lawrence 

Patrick  Mortimer  Doyle New  Bedford 

Dennis  Francis   Dwyer Medford 

A.B.  Fordham  Univ.,  1912 

Esther  Scovel  Eddy Dorchester 

Joseph  Cronin  Emidy Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Miner  Harlow  Amos  Evans Dorchester 

M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1902 

Bernard  Elmer  Farr Haverhill 

James  Maurice  Feinberg Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Abram  Isaac  Fine Brockton 

Raymond  Bassett  Fletcher Worcester 

Harry  Joseph  Goldberg Boston 

Leo  Golden Dorchester 

Edmund  Charles  Grainger Medford 

Thomas  Henry  Green Winthrop 

Russell  Greenhood Roxbury 

Israel  Meyer  Grosberg Dorchester 

Arthur  Jacob  Gross Hartford,  Conn. 

William  Jacob  Guren Roxbury 

Patrick  Henry  Harrington Fall  River 

Albert  Jackson  Healey Lynn 

Thomas  Stephen  Healey Attleboro 

Waldo  Colburn  Hodgdon Dedham 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  191 1 

Israel  Louis  Hoffman Boston 

Charles  Thomas  Hughes Somerville 

William  Hurwitz Pittsfield 

Charles  Henry  Jacobs Lynn 

Malcolm  Jenney South  Boston 

William  Meserve  Jordan Roxbury 

Paul  Lester  Keenan Stoneham 

David  Joseph  Kelley Somerville 

Frederick  Israel  Kelley East  Deny,  N.  H. 

Bessie  Kisloff Boston 

John  Joseph  Landers Keene,  N.  H. 

Francis  Augustine  Lavelle Dorchester 

Albert  Zepherin  Le-Moine Framingham 

Harry  Benjamin  London Boston 

Thomas  Joseph  Mack Lowell 

Arthur  Franklin  Marshall Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Bernard  Joseph  McDonald,  Jr Fall  River 

Stanley  Willard  McRell Clinton 

Harry  Louis  Michaels Boston 
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Frank  Mulready Rockland 

Carlton  Hewitt  Nerney Attleboro 

Michael  Augustine  O'Brien Westboro 

Cornelius  Jerome  O'Neill Lowell 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  1912 

John  Peters,  Jr Taunton 

Elias  Harry  Pofcher Worcester 

M.D.,  Tufts  Medical  School,  1904 

Hale  Power Brighton 

Thomas  Francis  Quinn Natick 

Earl  Calvin  Richards Northboro 

Hawley  Knox  Rising Boston 

Louis  Rosenthal Maiden 

Israel  Manuel  Rubin Brockton 

Earle  Leander  Russell Portland,  Me. 

David  Scott Dorchester 

Hyman  Shocket Boston 

Louis  Shulman Boston 

Samuel  Sisitzky Thompsonville,   Conn. 

John  Francis  Tehan Springfield 

Archibald  Isaac  Thurman Worcester 

Morris  Ulin Roxbury 

Frank  Wilson Charlestown 

Louis  Winer Salem 

Edward  Francis  Wiseman Roxbury 

Nathan  Manchester  Wright,  Jr Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Woodard Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

A.B.,  Colorado  Coll.,  191 1 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASS— 1916 

Harris  Edwin  Albert Roxbury 

Earle  Edwin  Andrews Bingham,  Me. 

William  Robinson  Ayer Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 

Harold  Winslow  Ayers Somerville 

M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  1904 

Richard  Merrill  Banash Roxbury 

Stowell  Hight  Bancroft Framingham 

Russell  Thomas  Bates Quincy 

Frank  Albert  Batchelder Exeter,  N.  H. 

Samuel  Bearse Boston 

George  Napoleon  Benoit Rockland 

Nathan    Berkowitz Roxbury 

William  Winthrop  Blodgett,  2d Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

George  Bourne Ward  Hill 

Byron  Stuart  Brewer Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
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Morris  Max  Broomfield Chelsea 

Joseph  Cataldo East  Boston 

James  Francis  Carens,  Jr Newburyport 

Thomas  Perkins  Cheney,  2d Ashland,  N.  H. 

Constantino  Francis  Ciampa Boston 

Normal  School,  Italy,  1893,  1894 

Harold  Lemuel  Clark Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Henry  Cleary Lyndonville,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Middlebury  Coll.,  191 1 

Barnett  Cohen Chelsea 

James  Connellan Portland,  Me. 

Thomas  William  Coote Wilbraham 

Alfred  Stanislaus  Coppinger Dorchester 

Joseph  Fred  Cowan Haverhill 

Julian  Richard  Cowan Dorchester 

Thomas  Neill  Creed South  Boston 

A.B.,  Boston  Coll.,  1913 

Ernest  Francis  Davis Campello 

Joseph  Jacob  Davis Nashua,  N.  H. 

Frank  Stanton  Deland Boston 

Oliver  Benjamin  Di  Cecca Everett 

Samuel  De  Groot Roxbury 

Redmund  Joseph  Doherty Boston 

Joseph  Casey  Donovan Concord,  N.  H. 

Clement  Ducharme Holyoke 

Harry  Browdy  Epstein Amherst 

George  Rudolph  Ericson Ishpeming,  Mich. 

George  Joseph  Ferguson Danvers 

William  Frederick  Feustel Springfield,  Mass. 

Francis  Bur  well  Fish Concord,  N.  H. 

Edward  Francis  Flynn East  Lynn 

Elmer  John  Foley Peabody 

Felix  Forte Boston 

George  Francis  Garrity,  Jr Abington 

Abraham  Gordon  Goldberg Dorchester 

Israel  Bernard  Goldberg Lawrence 

Max  Goldman Lowell 

Edward  Joseph  Harrington New  Bedford 

James  Francis  Hayes Concord 

Albert  Francis  Hennessey Dorchester 

Susie  Harrell Boston 

Howard  Rodney  Hodsdon Everett 

Everett  Berchmans  Horgan Revere 

Albert  Illingworth Norton 

Louis  Vincent  Jackvony Providence,  R.  L 
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Roland  Herbert  Jacobus Turners  Falls 

Carl  Winthrop  Jonsson Brookline 

John  Joseph  Keenan Dorchester 

Louis  Kopelman Hartford,  Conn. 

Vitold  Anthony  Koritkofski Dorchester 

Joseph  Eleazer  Lachance Manchester,  N.  H. 

B.L.,  Laval  Univ.,  1904 

Leonora  Leibel Boston 

William  Abraham  Levy Somerville 

Harold  Lipkin Everett 

Herbert  Edson  Locke Augusta,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  1912 
James  Cottrell  Madigan Boston 

A.B.,  Georgetown  Coll.,  1913 

Aniceto  Giocondo  Mainini Braggville 

Edgar  Thompson  Manning Nashua,  N.  H. 

Isador  Marcus Providence,  R.  I 

Amedee  Arthur  Martel Marlboro 

Mary  Eleanor  McGlinchey Cambridge 

David  Abraham  Miller Brockton 

Jacob  Minkin New  Bedford 

Robert  Nelson  Molt Cambridge 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1913 

William  Francis  Moloney Milford 

Charles  William  Mulcahy Hard  wick,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Middlebury  Coll.,  1912 

Marie  Margaret  Murphy Dorchester 

Thomas  Henry  Murray. Dorchester 

Kenneth  Leland  Nash South  Weymouth 

Ph.B.,  Brown  Univ.,  1912 

Joseph  David  Newmark Salem 

John  William  Nutt,  Jr Baltimore,  Md. 

A.B.,  Howard  Univ.,  1913 

Chester  James  O'Brien Roxbury 

Louis  Francis  O'Keefe Peabody 

Walter  William  Osterman Providence,  R.  I. 

Aurin  Eliot  Payson Acton 

John  Vincent  Phelan Lynn 

Lewis  Hilton  Peters W.  Medford 

James  Everett  Philoon Auburn,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  1913 

Elmer  Sampson  Pierce New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Franklin  Piper Littleton,  N.  H. 

Everett  Richard  Prout Quincy 

John  Joseph  Queenan Lowell 
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Francis  Edward  Rafter Salem 

Patrick  Joseph  Reynolds Lowell 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  1912 

A.M.,  Boston  Coll.,  1913 

Angelo  Gabriel  Rocco Lawrence 

Lucy  Rogers Cambridge 

A.B.,  Vassar  Coll..  1913 

Harry  Louis  Rosenstein Dorchester 

Frederick  Roy  Schusler Boston 

Walter  Hendricken  Sharkey Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Jennie  Shaine Faneuil 

Reuben  Shapiro Revere 

Albert  Kannah  Shimelovich Brockton 

William  Francis  Shea Worcester 

Henry  Siegel Dorchester 

Lloyd  George  Smith Lynn 

Oscar  Taft  Smith Whitinsville 

Stanley  Howard  Smith Auburndale 

Ernest  Maynard  Snow Medford 

Thomas  Sonis Cambridge 

Harry  Kaufman  Stone Brockton 

Lawrence  Daniel  Sullivan New  Bedford 

James  Francis  Sweeney Millbury 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1913 
Harold  Joseph  Taylor Jamaica  Plain 

A.B.,  Boston  Coll.,  1912 

Henry  John  Tetrault Southbridge 

Harry  Lorenz  Thomas Westfield 

Alfred  VanAllen  Thomason Brookline 

Herbert  Ambrose  Thrift Providence,  R.  I. 

DD.S.,  Univ.  of  Me.,  1912 

Wendell  Torrey Boston 

Robert  Royal  Twitchell Bethel,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Middlebury  Coll.,  191 1 

Saul  Benedict  White Roxbury 

Walter  Arthur  White Worcester 

Donald  Lyon  Whittemore West  Roxbury 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Albert  George  Aggott West  Roxbury 

Ernest  Ludwig  Anderson Worcester 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  191 1 
Ralph  Edward  Atherton Worcester 

B.Sc,  Worcester  Pol.  Inst.,  1901 
17 
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Wendell  Carey  Barbour Cambridge 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  1912 

Garrett  Joseph  Barry South  Boston 

John  Alfred  Cogswell North  Scituate 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  191 1 

Bartholomew  Francis  Costello Boston 

Theodore  Lawrence  Davis Manchester,  N.  H. 

William  Preston  Robert  Duff Dorchester 

Abner  Eilenberg Roxbury 

Ashley  Nathaniel  Evans Roxbury 

Edward  Francis  Fay Lowell 

Harold  Bertram  Giles Auburndale 

Abraham  Saul  Goldman Dorchester 

Myer  Jerry  Hackel Dorchester 

Judson  Hannigan Cambridge 

David  Floyd  Hunt Norwalk,  Conn. 

George  Stanley  Kahin Cambridge 

Isidore  Lowe Boston 

Daniel  Joseph  Marshall Worcester 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1910 

John  Joseph  McDevitt Quincy 

Joseph  William  Monahan Cambridge 

Frank  Gerard  Montague Boston 

Paul  Preston  O'Connor Melrose 

Alice  Paine West  Newton 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  1912 

Antonio  Charles  De  Lyra  Pessoa Everett 

George  Brinkerhoff  Ransom Belmont 

Annapolis  Naval  Acad.,  1874 

B.C.E.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  1891 
William  Boyd  Ronald Saugus 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Toronto,  1896 

Abraham  Samuel  Sigilman Everett 

Isaac  Edward  Simons Roxbury 

Frederick  Morton  Smith Quincy 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1909 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.  1913 

Alfred  Sylvester  Steele Gloucester 

Henry  Nelson  Tetreault Augusta,  Me. 

A.B.,  Yale  Univ.,  1912 

Walter  William  Wesley St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Tom  Leighton  Wood Haverhill 
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SUMMARY 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree 8 

Third  Year 101 

Special  Students — Candidates  for  the  degree  in  June,  19 14 9 

Second  Year 89 

First  Year 121 

Special  Students 35 

Total  (deducting  for  names  appearing  twice)  361 


HOLDERS  OF   SCHOOL   OFFICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913-1914 

Erving  T.  Arnold Second  Year  Recorder 

Benjamin  L.  Berman Clerk  of  Superior  Court 

Albert  Clark Speaker  of  the  Legislature 

James  E.  Connor Secy,  of  Employment  Bureau 

Moses  Entin Night  Librarian 

Nathan  O.  Freedman Stationer 

Edwin  D.  Harrington Third  Year  Clerk 

Timothy  M.  Hayes Assistant  Clerk  of  Courts 

David  J.  Kelley Second  Year  Clerk 

John  J.  Landers Second  Year  Librarian 

Albert  Z.  Le-Moine Postmaster 

Jacob  Minkin First  Year  Librarian 

Francis  J.  Morgan Third  Year  Librarian 

Patrick  H.  Murray Clerk  of  Supreme  Court 

Fortunat  E.  Normandin Evening  Custodian 

Elmer  S.  Pierce First  Year  Clerk 

Irving  R.  Shaw Clerk  of  the  Legislature 

Herbert  A.  Thrift First  Year  Recorder 

Charles  E.  Wright Third  Year  Recorder 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Organized  in  1873 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bach- 
elor of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D). 

A  catalogue  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  courses,  to- 
gether with  information  on  special  subjects  connected  with 
the  School,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar, 
Frank  C.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  80  East  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CALENDAR 

1914 

January  5,  Monday Second  Term  begins 

March  14,  Saturday Second  Term  ends 

March  23,  Monday Third  Term  begins 

June  2,  Tuesday Third  Term  ends 

June  3,  Wednesday Commencement 


SUMMER  VACATION 


October  1,  Thursday    . 
October  1,  Thursday    . 
November  25,  Wednesday 
November  28,  Saturday    . 
December  23,  Wednesday 
December  23,  Wednesday 


Opening  Day 
First  Term  begins,  10  A.M. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends 
First  Term  ends 
Christmas  Recess  begins 


1915 

January  4,  Monday Second  Term  begins 

March  13,  Saturday Second  Term  ends 

March  22,  Monday Third  Term  begins 

June  1,  Tuesday Third  Term  ends 

June  2,  Wednesday Commencement 

Washington's  Birthday  (February  22),  Patriots'  Day  (April  19)  and 
Memorial  Day  (May  30)  are  holidays. 


FACULTY 
LEMUEL  HERBERT  MURLIN,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

DEAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

REGISTRAR,  PROFESSOR  OF  NEUROLOGY  AND  ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  32  Monument  Square,  Charlestown 

SECRETARY,  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.  D.,  Cambridge 

PROFESSOR   EMERITUS   OF   CLINICAL   MEDICINE 

FREDERICK  B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  Brookline 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OTOLOGY 

EDWARD  P.  COLBY,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

JOHN  L.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  M.D.,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 

PROFESSOR   EMERITUS   OF   OPHTHALMOLOGY 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY 

N.  EMMONS  PAINE,  M.D.,  West  Newton 

PROFESSOR   OF   MENTAL   DISEASES 

GEORGE  B.  RICE,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

J.  WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  439  Boylston  Street 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  OF  PHARMACEUTICS 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  244  Newbury  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  GYNECOLOGY 
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GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  433  Marlboro  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  GYNECOLOGY 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  411  Massachusetts  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

GEORGE  H.  EARL,  M.D.,  1138  Boylston  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  M.D.,  638  Beacon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  421  Marlboro  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

WILLIAM    H.  WATTERS,   M.D.,  Ph.D.,   80  East  Concord  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

J.  HERBERT  MOORE,  M.D.,  1339  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

J.  EMMONS  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  477  Beacon  Street 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

ALLAN  WINTER  ROWE,  Ph.D.,  295  Commonwealth  Avenue 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY 

FRANK  W.  PATCH,  M.D.,  Framingham 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

DAVID  W.  WELLS,  M.D.,  The  Westminster,  Copley  Square 

PROFESSOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  constitute  the  full  Faculty: 
WILLIAM  F.  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  398  Marlboro  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY 

ALONZO  G.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  636  Beacon  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

EDWIN  P.  RUGGLES,  M.D.,  420  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS 

NELSON  M.  WOOD,  M.D.,  72  High  Street,  Charlestown 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   OF   CLINICAL   MEDICINE 
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EDWARD  S.  CALDERWOOD,  M.D.,  223  Warren  Street,  Roxbury 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY 

PERCY  G.  BROWNE,  M.D.,  93  Newbury  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

NEIDHARD  H.  HOUGHTON,  M.D.,  220  Clarendon  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES    OF    NOSE  AND  THROAT 

HOWARD  W.  NO  WELL,  M.D.,  80  East  Concord  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY 

DEWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  GYNECOLOGY 

WILLIAM  A.  HAM,  M.D.,  1799  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 

DEMONSTRATOR   OF   ANATOMY 

FREDERICK  W.   HALSEY,   M.D.,  272   Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM 

EVERETT  W.  BURDETT,  LL.B.,  84  State  Street 

LECTURER  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

A.  HOWARD  POWERS,  M.D.,  8  Cumberland  Street 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  SURGERY 

FRANK  E.  ALLARD,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  PHYSICAL  ECONOMICS 

WESLEY  T.  LEE,  M.D.,  281  Broadway,  Somerville 

LECTURER    ON    THEORY    AND    PRACTICE 

J.  ARNOLD  ROCKWELL,   Jr.,  M.D.,  24  Garden  Street,  Cambridge 

LECTURER    ON  DISEASES  OF  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES 

CLARENCE  CRANE,  M.D.,  224  Huntignton  Avenue 

LECTURER  ON  MINOR  SURGERY 

FRED  S.  PIPER,  M.D.,   Lexington 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

JOHN  P.  RAND,  M.D.,  Worcester 

LECTURER  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER,  M.D.,  374  Marlboro  Street 

LECTURER  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY 

CHARLES  T.  HOWARD,  M.D.,  406  Marlboro  Street 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  SURGERY 
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JOHN  H.  URICH,   M.D.,  434  Columbus  Ave. 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

ALBERT  S.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

FREDERICK  W.  COLBURN,  M.D.,  230  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  OTOLOGY 

LOWELL  T.  CLAPP,  Ph.C,  439  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  PHARMACEUTICS 

MARY  A.  LEAVITT,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  SURGICAL  ANESTHESIA 

HARRY  J.  LEE,  M.D.,  535  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  APPLIED  ANATOMY 

ERNEST  M.  JORDAN,  M.D.,  502  Beacon  Street 

LECTURER  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

LEROY  M.  S.  MINER,  M.D.,  153  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  ODONTOLOGY 

HAROLD  O.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Newtonville 

LECTURER  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

CONRAD  SMITH,  M.D.,  143  Newbury  Street 

LECTURER  ON  DISEASES  OF  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

ARTHUR  H.  RING,  M.D.,  Arlington  Heights 

LECTURER  ON  NEURO-PATHOLOGY 

ALBERT  W.  HORR,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

LECTURER  ON  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

HARRY  O.  SPALDING,  M.D.,  State  Hospital,  Westboro 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTOR  IN  MENTAL  DISEASES 

ALICE  S.  WOODMAN,  M.D.,  816  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

DANA  F.  DOWNING,  M.D.,  419  Boylston  Street 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

SOLOMON  C.  FULLER,  M.D.,  Westboro  State  Hospital 

LABORATORY    INSTRUCTOR    IN    THE    ANATOMY    AND    HISTOLOGY    OF    THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

J.  WALTER  SCHIRMER,  M.D.,  4  Highland  Avenue,  Needham 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  SANITARY  SCIENCE 
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ALICE  H.  BASSETT,  M.D.,  803  Boylston  Street 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA 

FREDRIKA   MOORE,   M.D.,  Winchester 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA 

W.  K.  S.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Cambridge 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  SURGICAL  AFTER-TREATMENT 

FREDERICK  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  50  Hancock  Street,  Dorchester 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  OBSTETRICS 

WILLARD  A.  PAUL,  M.D.,  48  Charlotte  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT  IN  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

WILSON  F.  PHILLIPS,  M.D.,  177  Norfolk  Street,  Dorchester 

ASSISTANT  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

MARION  R.  HORTON,  M.D.,  49  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline 

ASSISTANT  IN  OBSTETRICS 

EDWIN  W.  SMITH,  M.D.,  374  Marlboro  Street 

ASSISTANT  IN  OBSTETRICS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FACULTY 

JOHN  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.D. 

FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  M.D. 

FREDERICK  P.  BATCHELDER,  M.D.,  Secretary 

ALLEN  WINTER  ROWE,  Ph.D. 

ARTHUR  W.  WEYSSE,  M.D. 
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HISTORICAL 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  was  founded  in 
1873,  and  from  its  inception  its  doors  have  been  open  to 
students  of  both  sexes  on  uniform  terms  and  conditions. 

It  was  the  first  medical  school  in  this  country  to  demand 
entrance  examinations  of  all  applicants  for  admission  who 
were  not  college  graduates.  It  was  also  the  first  to  offer 
a  graded  course  of  three  years  (1873),  and  it  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  the  three-years  course  compulsory  (1877). 

It  was  the  first  medical  school  in  this  country  to  offer 
a  four- years  course  (1878),  and  it  was  the  first  to  make 
the  four- years  course  compulsory  (1890). 

In  1878  it  offered  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bach- 
elor of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  and  in  the  same 
year  it  lengthened  its  annual  sessions  to  eight  months  each. 

It  was  the  first  medical  school  in  this  country  to  institute 
an  optional  five-years  graded  course  (1907). 

In  1908  it  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University  a  combination  course 
whereby  the  two  degrees,  S.B.  and  M.D.,  may  be  acquired 
in  six  years,  and  in  191 2  its  graduates  became  eligible, 
under  specified  conditions,  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Boston  University. 

It  is  the  only  medical  school  which  possesses  three  medals, 
won  (in  1904,  1905  and  1908)  on  the  merits  of  its  exhibits 
in  open  competition  at  national  and  international  exposi- 
tions and  congresses. 

Within  its  brief  history  its  buildings  have  been  more 
than  doubled  in  size,  its  course  more  than  doubled  in  length, 
its  Faculty  and  the  subjects  included  in  its  curriculum 
more  than  doubled  in  number,  and  its  clinical  facilities 
have  been  increased  more  than  fourfold. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  from  its  inception 
has  been  closely  affiliated  with  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Dispensary,  and  with  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  which  moved  into  its  new  building  adjoining  the 
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School  in  1874;  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1884  and  again  in 
1 891.  In  1897  it  opened  a  Maternity  Department  which 
has  furnished  exceptional  opportunities  for  obstetrical 
experience  to  the  students  of  the  School.  In  1908  a  Chil- 
dren's Department  was  added  to  the  Hospital  facilities, 
and  in  1908  these  facilities  were  further  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  John  C.  Haynes  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Contagious  Diseases,  with  accommodations  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  more  patients.  In  1912  another  addi- 
tion was  made  by  the  dedication  of  the  newly  erected 
Robert  Dawson  Evans  Department  of  Clinical  Research 
and  Preventive  Medicine.  These  combined  facilities  give 
the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  a  capacity  of 
about  four  hundred  beds  and  make  it  one  of  the  largest 
general  hospitals  under  homoeopathic  management  in  the 
world. 

To  the  clinical  opportunities  of  the  School  there  was 
added  in  1886  the  Westborough  Insane  Hospital,  where  in 
the  course  of  twenty-five  years  nearly  ten  thousand  patients 
were  treated.  In  1913  the  Westborough  Insane  Hospital 
had  accommodations  for  about  twelve  hundred  patients, 
thereby  offering  special  clinics  of  exceptional  value  and  size. 
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ADMISSION 

I.  Students  who  have  received  the  first  degree  in  arts, 
philosophy  or  science  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific 
school  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.D., 
provided  they  have  had  satisfactory  training  in  Chemistry, 
and  Physics. 

II.  For  students  who  do  not  hold  a  collegiate  degree, 
the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
is  one  year  of  attendance,  or  its  equivalent,  at  a  recognized 
college  or  scientific  school  including  in  its  curriculum 
English,  Latin,  German  or  French,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

III.  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  have  taken 
courses  in  other  medical  schools  must  satisfy  the  Faculty 
that  their  qualifications  are  equivalent  in  every  respect  to 
those  of  the  students  of  this  School  at  the  same  grade. 


CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  been  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  student  a  sufficiently  complete  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  medical  education.  The  school  year  is  divided 
into  three  terms,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  and  to  each  term 
and  year  certain  studies  are  assigned  in  which  the  student 
is  required  to  become  proficient  before  entering  upon  more 
advanced  studies. 

The  usual  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D. 
extends  over  four  years.  In  addition  to  this  a  five-years 
course  is  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  cum  laude. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
the  two  degrees  of  S.B.  and  M.D.  may  be  obtained  in  six 
years,  and  graduates  of  the  School  of  Medicine  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University. 
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Four- years  Course 

First  Year 


Anatomy  (elementary) 
Anatomy  (advanced) 
Dissections 

Physiology  (first  year) 
Chemistry,  General  and  Analytical 


Microscopy  and  Histological  Tech- 
nique 
Histology  and  Embryology 
Minor  Surgery 
Pharmaceutics 
First  Principles  of  Materia  Medica 


Second  Year 


Physiology  (second  year;  didactic) 
Physiology  (laboratory,    experi- 
mental) 
Medical  and  Physiological  Chem- 
istry 
Toxicology 

Elements  of  Medicine 
Bacteriological  Technique 


Theory  and  Practice 
Materia  Medica 
Diseases  of  the  Skin 
Obstetrics 
General  Pathology 
Surgical  Pathology 
Pathological  Histology 
Sanitary  Science 


Third  Year 


Materia  Medica 
Theory  and  Practice 
Clinical  Medicine 
Surgery:  General,  Operative,  Re- 
gional, and  Genito-urinary 
Clinical  Microscopy 
Clinical  and  Operative  Obstetrics 
Gynaecology  (clinical) 


Diseases  of  the  Chest 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose 

Diseases  of  Children 

The    "Organon"    and    "Chronic 

Diseases" 
Applied  Anatomy 
Clinics 
Dispensary  practice  (Winter  and 

Spring  terms) 


Fourth   Year 


Materia  Medica 
Clinical  Medicine 
Clinical  Surgery 
Orthopedic  Surgery 
Neurologic  Surgery 
Gynaecology  (surgical) 
Diseases  of  the  Eye 
Diseases  of  the  Ear 
Electrotherapeutics 


Anatomy,  Histology,  and  Diseases 

of  the  Nervous  System 
Insanity 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum 
Venereal  Diseases 
Medical  Jurisprudence 
Medico-insurance 
Physical  Economics 
Dispensary  Practice     (Fall  term) 


Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports 
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Five-years  Course 

The  five-years  course  is  offered  under  the  following  con- 
ditions. 

I.  That  the  first  four  years  be  arranged  essentially  as  at 
present. 

II.  That  the  fifth  year  be  spent  in  special  laboratory  or 
clinical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  include  at  least  five  hundred  hours  elected  from  the 
various  courses  specified  below. 

III.  That  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  work 
be  presented  to  the  Registrar  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  graduation,  the  acceptability  of  this  thesis  to  be  decided 
by  the  professor  to  whom  it  may  be  referred  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

IV.  That  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
eight  months'  service  as  interne  in  a  hospital  of  at  least  fifty 
beds  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  three  hundred  hours'  work;  or 
twelve  months'  service  in  lieu  of  four  hundred  hours. 

V.  That  the  degree  of  M.B.  or  of  Ch.B.  be  awarded  to 
those  students  following  the  five-years  course  who  complete 
the  first  four  years  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  credit,  and 
that  the  degree  of  M.D.  cum  laude  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  final  requirements. 

VI.  Those  who  already  possess  the  degree  of  M.D.  and 
who  present  evidence  of  competency  in  the  full  curriculum 
of  this  School  may  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  year 
and  upon  its  satisfactory  completion  will  receive  the  degree 
of  M.D.  cum  laude. 

In  the  five-years  course,  the  work  of  the  final  year,  aggre- 
gating five  hundred  hours,  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: 
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Hours  Hours 

Physiology    (laboratory) ...  150      Surgery  (orthopedic) 100 

Gross  Anatomy 100      Diseases  of  the  Chest 100 

Microscopic  Anatomy 150      Diseases  of  the  Skin 50 

Chemistry 125  Diseases   of    the    Nose    and 

Pathology  (advanced) 150          Throat 100 

Bacteriology 100      Diseases  of  the  Eye 100 

Clinical  Microscopy 150      Diseases  of  the  Ear 50 

Laboratory  Technique 100  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 

Medicine 250          tern 100 

Medical  Diagnosis 100      Diseases  of  Women 150 

Surgery  (general) 150      Diseases  of  Children 75 

Surgery  (clinical) 150     Obstetrics    100 

Students  intending  to  take  the  five-years  course  or  the 
fifth  year  must  notify  the  Registrar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

Combination  Course 

In  this  course,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  student  may  obtain  the 
academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  professional 
degree,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  six  years'  work  in  Boston 
University.  The  first  two  years  of  this  course  are  spent  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  pursuing  a  curriculum  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course ;  the 
remaining  four  years  are  spent  in  the  Medical  School.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  Medical  school  stud- 
ents may  come  up  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  Two  years  more 
of  study,  completing  the  medical  curriculum,  will  fulfill  the 
four  years'  requirement  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  combination  course  will 
be  required  to  take  the  admission  examination  in  Latin  1 
at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  present  a  certificate  cover- 
ing that  requirement.  The  details  of  the  combination 
course,  as  pursued  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  are  given 
on  pages  97-98. 
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Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
who  hold  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.  and  meet  the  regular 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  may,  if 
they  have  an  average  record  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent 
on  all  work  done  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Medical  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  If  admitted,  their  status  relative  to  the  work 
required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  candidate  who  has  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Boston  University,  and  the  minimum  amount 
of  work  shall  be  two  full  years  in  the  Graduate  School.  The 
Doctorate  in  Philosophy  may  be  taken  in  the  following  med- 
ical sciences:  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Chemistry,  Pathology, 
Physiology. 

In  exceptional  cases  a  candidate  who  has  completed  the 
regular  course  in  medicine,  but  who  does  not  hold  a  Bach- 
elor's degree,  may  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  be  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  shall  have  complete 
authority  to  determine  and  control  the  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued  by  such  candidates. 

Post-graduate  Courses 

Graduates  in  Medicine,  who  are  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  School,  and  allowed  to  attend  such 
lectures  as  they  choose,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  attendance.  Those  who  wish  to  review  any 
of  their  past  studies,  or  to  investigate  new  subjects,  will 
have  excellent  opportunities  in  the  laboratories  of  the  School 
as  well  as  in  the  daily  clinics  of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  School,  they  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  entire  work  of  the  senior 
year,  and  present  evidence  of  competency  in  the  full  cur- 
riculum of  the  School. 
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Alumni  of  this  School  will  be  cordially  welcomed  to  all  lec- 
ture courses,  and  special  concessions  will  be  made  to  those 
wishing  to  pursue  laboratory  or  clinical  investigations. 

Summer  post-graduate  courses  for  several  years  have  been 
offered  in  the  specialties.  Similar  courses  will  be  offered  for 
the  summer  of  1914  to  those  graduates  who  may  wish  to 
utilize  clinical  opportunities  and  seek  the  latest  advances  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Special  Courses 

Persons  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty may  be  admitted  to  special  courses,  which,  however, 
shall  not  count  as  any  part  of  the  regular  four-years  course. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine are  grouped  under  the  following  departments,  which 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  sequence: 


Anatomy 
Chemistry 

Clinical  Gynaecology 
Clinical  Medicine 
Clinical  Neurology  and    Electro- 
therapeutics 
Diseases  of  the  Chest 
Diseases  of  Children 
Diseases  of  the  Ear 
Diseases  of  the  Eye 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat 
Diseases  of  the  Skin 


Diseases  of  Women 

History  of  Medicine 

Insanity 

Materia  Medica 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Obstetrics 

Pathology 

Physical  Economics 

Physiology 

Sanitary  Science 

Surgery 

Theory  and  Practice 


ANATOMY 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Professor  Edward  E.  Allen. 
Practical  study  of  elementary  tissues,  osteology,  arthrology,  special 
organs,  cerebro-spinal  axis,  applied  and  topographical  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, histology;  anatomical  demonstrations;  first  year  students, 
four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Edward  S.   Calderwood.     Angeiology,  myology,  neurology; 
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respiratory,  gastro-intestinal  and  genitourinary  organs;  lectures,  reci- 
tations and  demonstrations;   first  year  students  throughout  the  year. 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory.  Dr.  William  A.  Ham.  Dem- 
onstrations on  the  cadaver,  with  superintendence  of  and  practical 
instruction  in  dissection. 

Laboratory.  Dr.  Alice  S.  Woodman.  Laboratory  instruction  in 
histology  and  embryology;  individual  practice  in  fixing,  hardening,  cut- 
ting, staining,  mounting  and  diagnosing  specimens.  Preceded  by  a 
practical  course  in  microscopical  technique.  First  year  students, 
eighty  or  more  hours. 

Recitations  and  quizzes.  Dr.  Harry  J.  Lee.  Instruction  by 
recitations  and  quizzes  in  applied  anatomy.  Third  year  students. 
Fall  term. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Allan  Winter  Rowe 

Lectures  and  Laboratory.  First  year.  Two  lectures  and  four 
hours'  laboratory  work  each  week  throughout  the  school  year. 

First  Term.     General  Chemistry.     Qualitative  chemical  analysis. 

Second  term.     Organic  chemistry.     Quantitative  chemical  analysis. 

Third  Term.  Physiological  chemistry,  Part  I.  Assimilation.  Prep- 
aration and  properties  of  the  various  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins. 

Second  year.  Two  lectures,  and  four  hours'  laboratory  work  each 
week  throughout  the  school  year. 

First  term.     Physiological  chemistry,  Part  II.     Dissimilation. 

Second  term.     Toxicology.     Inorganic  poisons. 

Third  term.     Toxicology.     Organic  poisons. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  body  secretions  and  excretions.  The 
last  five  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  isolation  and  detection  by  chemical 
means  of  the  more  common  poisons. 

Third  and  fourth  years.  Bio-chemical  colloquium.  Elective. 
One  hour  every  other  week. 

CLINICAL  GYNAECOLOGY 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Associate  Professor  DeWitt  G.  Wil- 
cox, assisted  by  Drs.  Willard  A.  Paul,  Bertha  E.  Ebbs,  M.  G. 
Furniss  and  Susan  M.  Coffin.  Didactic  instruction  to  the  third 
year  students  during  the  Fall  term  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
embryology  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Clinical  instruction  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  to  the  fourth  year  students  during  the  Fall  term 
and  to  the  third  year  students  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  operative  clinics  in  the  Hospital. 
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CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

Clinics.     Emeritus    Professor    Walter    Wesselhoeft.     Occa- 
sional clinics  and  consideration  of  obscure  diseases  and  illustrative 


Clinics.  Professor  Frederick  B.  Percy.  Two  clinical  hours  each 
week  when,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Homoeopathic  Hospital,  the  study  of  disease  and  treatment  can  be 
successfully  followed  by  the  students. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Associate  Professor  Chas.  H.  Thomas. 
Lectures  on  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  One  lecture  each  week; 
one  clinic. 

Clinics.     Associate  Professor  Nelson  M.  Wood.  One  clinical 

hour  each  week  for  the  consideration  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 

general    diseases,    especially    those    of    chronic    types.  Fourth    year 
students. 

Lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations.  Dr.  Leroy  M.  S.  Miner. 
Medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  teeth;  etiology,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  mouth  and  teeth; 
treatment  in  medical  diseases  from  the  homoeopathic  standpoint. 
Mouth  surgery.     Fifteen  lectures  and  five  clinical  demonstrations. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Dr.  Harold  E.  Diehl.  Practical  dem- 
onstration of  laboratory  methods  in  clinical  diagnosis.  Lectures  and 
recitations  twice  weekly,  third  year  students  throughout  the  year. 
Frequent  written  tests. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft.  Two  clinics 
each  week;  class  in  sections;  at  Out-Patient  Department  and  Massa- 
chusetts Homoeopathic  Hospital.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  year. 

CLINICAL  NEUROLOGY  AND  ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 

Clinical  lectures.  Professor  Frank  C.  Richardson.  The  exam- 
ination, diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
Students  are  required  to  examine  cases  before  the  class,  submit  full 
reports,  and  defend  their  expressed  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  class 
is  divided  into  sections,  so  that  each  student  may  become  familiar 
with  the  management  of  electrical  apparatus.  Once  a  week  during 
senior  year. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Jordan.  Will  give  supplementary 
lectures  and  sectional  instruction. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Boomhower-Guilbord.  Will  give  instruction  in 
Psycho-analysis  and  Psycho-therapy. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST 

Lectures.  Professor  Herbert  C.  Clapp.  Didactic  lectures  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  their  treatment,  once  a  week 
throughout  the  school  year,  with  clinical  illustrations.     Third  year  class. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  clinics.  Associate  Professor  Percy 
G.  Browne.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Clinical  instruction  in  aus- 
cultation and  percussion  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  twice  a  week, 
each  clinic  lasting  two  hours,  the  class  being  divided  into  sections. 
Third  year  class. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 
Professor  J.  Herbert  Moore 

Lectures  and  clinics.  The  physiology  and  hygiene  of  infants  and 
children,  and  the  diseases  that  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

Bedside  instruction  to  sections  of  the  class  at  the  West  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  (for  diphtheria  and  scar- 
let fever)  and  clinical  instruction  at  the  Out-Patient  Department. 
Third  year  students,  two  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 

Lectures.  Professor  Howard  P.  Bellows.  A  course  of  ten 
lectures  upon  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  ear,  with  methods  of 
examination;  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Dr.  F.  W.  Colburn.  Lectures  upon  the 
normal  structure  and  function  of  the  ear.  Clinical  demonstration  and 
supervision  of  required  clinical  work  in  the  Out-Patient  Department. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Professor  David  W.  Wells.  Lectures 
once  a  week  during  Fall  and  Winter  terms  on  diseases  and  refraction 
of  the  eye,  illustrated  with  cases  from  the  Out-Patient  Department  and 
Hospital.  Students  are  invited  to  be  present  at  operative  clinics  at 
the  Hospital  from  January  1st  to  April  1st. 

Quizzes  and  clinics.  Dr.  Albert  W.  Horr.  Quizzes,  written 
and  oral,  once  a  week  during  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Clinical  instruc- 
tion to  sections  of  the  class,  one  hour  a  week  during  Fall  and  Winter 
terms,  at  Out-Patient  Department. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Professor  Edward  P.  Colby.  Didactic 
lectures  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  special  causes;  diagnosis, 
pathology,   and   treatment.     Clinical   instruction   in   the   Out-Patient 
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Department  of  the   Massachusetts   Homoeopathic   Hospital.    Weekly 
throughout  the  year.     Fourth  year  students. 

Laboratory.  Dr.  Solomon  C.  Fuller,  pathologist  of  the  Westboro 
Insane  Hospital  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  will  give  a  laboratory  course  of 
instruction  on  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  nervous  system, 
including  the  morbid  anatomy.     Fourth  year  students. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Professor  George  B.  Rice.  Theoretical 
and  practical  courses  in  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  including 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and  diagnosis  with  special  considera- 
tion of  homoeopathic  therapeutics. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Associate  Professor  N.  H.  Houghton. 
Lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Assistant  to  the  chair 
in  practical  clinical  instruction;  twice  a  week  throughout  the  school 
year. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Dr.  Conrad  Smith.  Lecturer,  and  assist- 
ant in  clinical  instruction. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

Professor  John  L.  Coffin,  assisted  by  Dr.  John  H.  Urich 

Clinical  lectures.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  their  aetiology,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  therapeutics.  Lectures,  didactic  and  clinical,  once  a 
week  for  twenty  weeks;  clinics  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Sec- 
ond year  students. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

Professor  George  R.  Southwick 

Lectures  and  clinics.  The  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  appendages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  clinician  and  operator.  Surgical  gynaecology 
to  the  senior  class  in  small  sections  in  the  Hospital  throughout  the  year. 
Sections  of  the  class  will  serve  as  assistants  so  far  as  practicable. 

HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

Dr.  John  P.  Rand 

Lectures.  History  of  Medicine.  History  of  theories  of  disease 
and  health  among  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present; 
rise  and  history  of  medical  sciences;  the  main  points  in  the  different 
systems  of  medicine;  arguments  for  the  superiority  of  the  homoeopathic 
system.     Third  and  fourth  year  students. 
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INSANITY 

Professor  N.  Emmons  Paine 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Course  of  didactic  lectures  on  insanity; 
also  clinical  studies  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital,  the  Boston  State 
Hospital,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- Minded,  directed 
by  the  medical  officers. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  the  Westboro  State  Hospital  by  the 
Superintendent,  H.  O.  Spalding,  M.D. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

Lectures.  Professor  Frank  W.  Patch.  The  pathogenic  and 
therapeutic  study  of  drugs:  symptomatology  as  revealed  by  provings: 
repertory  methods  and  case  taking;  homoeopathic  relationships.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  application  of  drugs  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similars.  Third  and  fourth  year  students. 
Two  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Quizzes.  Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett.  Systematic  materia  medica 
quizzes  with  intimate  study  of  drug  symptomatology,  case  taking  and 
the  practical  application  of  drugs  to  the  sick  individual.  Third  and 
fourth  year  students,  one  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Fredrika  Moore.  First  principles  of  materia 
Medica,  comprising  classification  of  drugs  and  general  action;  pre- 
scription writing;  poisons  and  their  antidotal  treatment.  First  year 
students,  one  lecture  per  week  second  half  of  year. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft.  Physiological  materia 
medica.  General  pharmacodynamics  including  dosage  and  toxicologi- 
cal  action.  The  relation  of  physiological  action  to  homoeopathic 
symptomatology.  Second  year  students,  two  lectures  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Mr.  Lowell  T.  Clapp,  Ph.C. 
Pharmaceutical  methods  and  pharmaceutics  as  applied  to  the  prep- 
aration and  standardization  of  homoeopathic  tinctures,  triturations  and 
tablet  triturates.  The  scientific  aspects  of  the  different  drug  strengths 
and  the  relation  which  potentization,  dilution  and  ionization  bear  to 
them.  Demonstrations  at  the  homoeopathic  laboratory.  First  year 
students,  one  lecture  per  week  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Woodbury,  Jr.  A  series  of  lectures 
covering  briefly  the  life  and  work  of  Hahnemann  and  other  pioneers; 
the  elements  of  homcepathic  philosophy;  introduction  to  the  Organon. 
First  and  second  year  students. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

Mr.  Everett  W.  Burdett,  LL.B. 

Lectures.  Legal  history  of  medicine  and  surgery;  legal  rights, 
duties  and  liabilities  of  physicians,  in  their  relations  to  the  State,  the 
court  and  their  patients;  malpractice — civil  and  criminal;  medical 
witnesses  and  experts;  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity;  physicians 
in  the  public  service — in  hospitals,  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  medical 
examiners  and  coroners'  assistants. 

OBSTETRICS 

Lectures.  Professor  George  H.  Earl.  Lectures  upon  clinical 
and  operative  obstetrics,  once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Third 
year  class. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Associate  Professor  E.  P.  Ruggles. 
A  systematic  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  midwifery  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Second  year  class.  Hospital  clinics  during 
Winter  term. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Marion  R.  Horton.  Lectures  on  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  conduct  of  normal  labor. 
Bedside  instruction.     Second  year  class. 

Demonstrations  and  quizzes.  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Smith.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  maternity  clinics,  pelvimetry,  ante-partum  examinations 
and  quizzes. 

Clinics.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Emerson.  Clinical  instruction  in  the 
Hospital — Spring  term. 

PATHOLOGY 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Professor  W.  H.  Watters  and  Dr. 
Ross.  General  pathology,  including  attendance  at  and  assistance  in 
performance  of  autopsies.     Eight  hours  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks. 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Dr.  A.  H.  Ring.  Neuropathology. 
About  twenty  hours  are  included  in  this  special  branch  of  pathology, 
which  is  covered  in  its  various  phases  by  lecture,  laboratory  and 
museum  exercise. 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Professor  Watters  and  Drs.  Ma- 
honey  and  Ross.  Bacteriology  and  bacterial  therapeutics, — immu- 
nity, antitoxins,  opsonins,  etc. 

The  technique  of  standardization  and  preparation  of  vaccines,  deter- 
mination of  dose  and  method  of  treatment.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  preparation  of  antitoxins,  to  bacteriolysis  and  to  haemolysis, 
including  the  Wassermann  reaction. 
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Lectures  and  laboratory.  Associate  Professor  H.  W.  Nowell 
and  Dr.  Brownell.  Bacteriological  Technique.  Fifty  hours  are 
devoted  to  training  in  the  details  of  bacteriological  technique,  both 
macroscopic  and  microscopic.  Hematology;  blood  examinations,  and 
study  of  blood  in  its  various  pathological  states. 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Professor  Watters  and  Dr.  Ross. 
Clinical  Microscopy.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  technique  and 
interpretation  of  findings  in  sputum,  urine  and  other  secreta  and 
excreta. 

Laboratory.     Dr.  Helmuth  Ulrich.     Urinary  Sediments. 

PHYSICAL  ECONOMICS 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Allard 

Lectures.  Commercial  value  of  human  life.  Various  forms  of 
insurance  applied  to  loss  or  impairment  of  life.  Origin  and  use  of  mor- 
tality tables.  Life  expectancy.  Practical  study  of  the  various  causes 
which  tend  to  shorten  life.  Duties  of  the  medical  examiner.  Expert 
methods  for  examination  and  detection  of  frauds.  Fourth  year  stu- 
dents.    Fifteen  lectures. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Lectures.  Professor  F.  P.  Batchelder.  Detailed  study  of  the 
spinal  cord,  sympathetic  system  and  brain,  the  general  and  special 
senses;  metabolism;  calorimetry;  vasomotor  phenomena;  lactation, 
ovulation  and  menstruation.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  applied 
physiology  of  the  foregoing  subjects.  Second  year  class;  three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Laboratory.  Professor  Arthur  W.  Weysse.  Experimental 
work  by  each  second  year  student  during  one-half  year,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  or  more  hours.  The  aim  is  to  elucidate  selected  subjects  and  to 
train  in  technique  and  laboratory  methods. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Dana  F.  Downing.  Fundamental  cellular  phe- 
nomena; the  circulation;  respiration;  foods  and  food  values;  digestion; 
gastro-intestinal  absorption;  hepatic  functions.  Excretory  functions; 
the  kidneys  and  the  skin.  First  year  class,  two  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

SANITARY   SCIENCE 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Schirmer 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Air,  water  and  food,  hygienically  con- 
sidered; disinfectants,  deodorants,  and  methods  of  application;  foreign, 
interstate,  municipal  and  railroad  quarantine;  school  hygiene;  disposal 
of  the  dead;  disposal  of  sewage;  duties  of  Boards  of  Health.  Second 
year  students,  once  a  week  for  twenty  weeks. 
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SURGERY 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Professor  Horace  Packard.  General 
principles  of  surgery  and  surgical  pathology.  Special  clinics  in  the 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  After  treatment.  Regional 
surgery.  Emergencies.  Ethics  of  surgery.  Third  and  fourth  year 
students. 

Clinical  lectures.  Professor  Winfield  Smith.  Fractures  and 
dislocations,  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Military  surgery.  Third  and 
fourth  year  students;  in  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital; 
demonstration  of  operative  methods.     Fourth  year  class. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Professor  J.  Emmons  Briggs.  Didactic 
and  clinical  lectures.  Clinics  in  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospi- 
tal; differential  diagnosis;  indications  for  and  choice  of  operative  meth- 
ods.    Third  and  fourth  year  classes. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Professor  Arthur  W.  Weysse. 
Didactic  and  clinical  instruction  in  venereal  diseases,  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  sexual  organs  and  sexual  hygiene.     Fourth  year  students. 

Clinical  lectures.  Associate  Professor  W.  F.  Wesselhoeft. 
Amputations  and  ligations.  Surgery  of  the  bones  and  joints,  muscles, 
tendons,  peripheral  nerves,  lymphatics.  Third  year  class.  Clinical 
lectures  in  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital.     Fourth  year  class. 

Clinics.  Dr.  A.  Howard  Powers.  Out-patient  clinics,  surgical 
diagnosis,  surgical  operations.  Once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Third  year  students. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Associate  Professor  Alonzo  G.  Howard. 
Lectures  and  clinics  in  orthopaedic  surgery.  Fourth  year  students. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year;  three  times  a  week  during  Spring 
term. 

Lectures  and  clinics.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Halsey.  Eighteen 
lectures  and  clinics,  covering  the  aetiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  rectum. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Howard.  Surgical  diagnosis.  In- 
struction upon  conditions  calling  for  operation,  and  complications 
following  operations.  Conferences  upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  Hos- 
pital clinics. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Chandler.  Surgical  pathology.  Second 
year  students.     Once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Dr.  Clarence  Crane.  Course 
in  operative  surgery  on  the  cadaver.  Third  year  class.  Lectures  on 
minor  surgery,  bandaging,  splints,  sutures,  ligatures,  anaesthesia, 
nomenclature,  asepsis,  antisepsis,  hemorrhage,  care  of  patients  before, 
during  and  after  operation.     First  year  students. 

Demonstrations.  Dr.  Mary  A.  Leavitt.  Course  in  practical 
anaesthesia.  Individual  instruction  in  nitrous  oxide,  ether  and  chloro- 
form anaesthesia  in  connection  with  Hospital  clinics.  Fourth  year 
students  four  times  weekly  throughout  the  year. 


THEORY   AND   PRACTICE 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Professor  John  P.  Sutherland.  The 
special  pathology,  aetiology,  course,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  practitioner.  Partic- 
ular attention  will  be  paid  to  homoeopathic  therapeutics.  The  theory, 
principles,  and  scope  of  homoeopathy.  Third  and  fourth  year  students. 
Prior  to  January  1st  of  their  senior  year  students  are  required  to  present 
reports  of  forty  medical  cases  which  they  have  treated. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Wesley  T.  Lee.  Diseases  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  and  ductless  glands;  aetiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment.     Fourth  year  class. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Dr.  J.  Arnold  Rockwell,  Jr. 
A  practical  course  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract:  aetiology,  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  prognosis,  general  and  homoeopathic  treatment, 
dietetics.     Third  year  class. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Dr.  Fred  S.  Piper.  Fundamen- 
tals in  the  physical  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  general  diseases,  with 
occasional  clinical  demonstrations.     Second  year  students. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Wilson  F.  Phillips.  Infectious  diseases  (not 
included  in  courses  by  specialists);  and  diseases  due  to  animal  para- 
sites; symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Third  and  fourth 
year  students. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Briggs.  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of 
Medicine.     Second  year  students,  once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Lectures  and  instruction  on  other  special  subjects  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  necessity  requires,  or  as  occasion  presents. 
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LABORATORIES 


The  Chemical  Laboratories  contain  fifty-six  tables,  fitted 
with  gas,  water,  tank,  chemicals,  and  chemical  apparatus 
for  the  performance  of  all  important  experiments.  These 
experiments  are  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  professor  of  chemistry,  with  his  assistants. 

Each  student  will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  methods 
of  general,  medical,  and  physiological  chemistry.  Mem- 
bers of  the  first  and  second-year  classes  are  required  to 
devote  four  hours  a  week  to  laboratory  work  during  the 
three  terms. 

Members  of  the  second-year  class  will  have  special  train- 
ing in  the  technique  of  urinary  analysis. 

The  Microscopical  Laboratory  on  the  second  floor  has 
excellent  facilities  for  work.  It  is  large  and  airy,  with 
abundant  illumination  from  the  northeast.  The  laboratory 
contains,  for  the  use  of  students,  compound  microscopes, 
most  of  which  are  new.  It  possesses  a  full  equipment,  in- 
cluding demonstration  and  immersion  lenses,  microscopes 
of  various  patterns,  accessory  apparatus  for  section-cutting, 
mounting,  staining,  and  drawing,  and,  in  addition,  special 
apparatus  has  been  provided  for  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  polariscope  and  spectroscope.  A  separate  locker  is 
provided  for  each  student  working  in  the  laboratory.  Mi- 
croscopes, microtomes,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  are 
furnished  by  the  School,  and  for  the  use  of  these  a  small 
sum  is  charged. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory  occupies  large  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  new  laboratory  building;  its  chief 
room  for  class  work  is  28x50  feet,  has  unobstructed  light 
from  the  north,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  uses  as  an  experi- 
mental laboratory.  It  contains  at  present  many  pieces 
of  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  studies  in  physiology 
and  in  hygiene,  and  to  these  frequent  additions  are  made. 
Courses  in  experimental  physiology  are  provided  for  stu- 
dents of  the  second  year  each  one  of  whom  will  be  required 
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to  complete  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  more  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work.  The  training  in  technique  obtainable  in 
this  laboratory  is  very  thorough  and  of  exceptional  value 
to  the  medical  student. 

Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratories.  Museum. 
The  entire  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building  is  devoted 
to  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  museum  of  Pathology 
contains  several  thousand  specimens,  illustrating  various 
diseases  to  which  the  human  race  is  subject,  and  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  gynaecological  material.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  preparations  seen  in  such  places,  there  are  several 
hundred  gelatine  mounts  prepared  especially  for  class  dem- 
onstration. Of  these  specimens  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
in  its  Report  on  Medical  Education  says:  "A  small  but 
beautifully  mounted  collection  at  Boston  University  is 
once  more  an  evidence  of  what  conscience  and  intelligence 
will  achieve  despite  slender  financial  resources."  In  the 
large  and  well-lighted  laboratory  of  the  museum  is  carried 
on  the  major  part  of  the  work  in  pathology  and  bacteriology. 
It  is  abundantly  equipped  with  incubators,  sterilizers,  water 
baths,  microscopes,  microtomes,  and  the  many  articles 
necessary  in  a  modern  laboratory.  Connected  with  it 
are  two  smaller  rooms, — one  a  laboratory  for  clinical  uri- 
nalysis and  gross  tissue  work,  the  other  a  private  labor- 
atory for  the  director  and  his  assistants.  The  pathological 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  been 
transferred  to  the  laboratories  of  the  School,  thereby  fur- 
nishing a  large  amount  of  material  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  abundant  opportunities  for  advanced  and  orig- 
inal investigations. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  Medical  School  contains  about  five 
thousand  volumes,  including  some  of  the  most  recent  and 
valuable  works  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
textbooks,  and  works  of  reference,  besides  several  thousand 
monographs  and  pamphlets. 
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The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  current  numbers 
of  the  leading  homoeopathic  and  other  medical  journals. 
Students  have  the  use  of  the  reading-room  during  term  time, 
from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  daily.  The  librarian  is  in  at- 
tendance every  day  except  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  until 
3.30  P.M. 

The  income  of  a  legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriet  K. 
Hunt  provided  a  number  of  textbooks,  some  of  which  are 
loaned  to  women  students. 

The  Frederick  D.  Stackpole  Library  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  March,  1901,  by  a  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars  from 
Mrs.  John  F.  Osgood  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Stackpole,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  used  to  purchase  books  for  the  Library. 


Other  Library  Facilities 

The  Reading-room  of  the  Public  Library. — More  than  four 
hundred  periodicals,  including  the  files  of  the  leading  medi- 
cal journals  (American  and  Euporean),  are  accessible  to 
Boston  Public  Library  cardholders.  Students  will  be  fur- 
nished with  certificates  by  the  Dean  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
cure cards  at  the  Public  Library  which  will  permit  them  to 
use  the  books  in  its  medical  collection,  located  either  at 
the  Central  Library  or  on  deposit  at  the  Boston  Medical 
Library. 

Boston  Medical  Library  (No.  8,  The  Fenway). — This  li- 
brary contains  about  50,000  volumes  and  600  current  jour- 
nals. The  freedom  of  this  library  is  courteously  extended 
to  our  professors  and  students.  Non-members  are  required 
to  sign  the  register  at  each  visit. 
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CLINICAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  opportunities 
for  clinical  study  offered  by  this  School.  Last  year  over 
eleven  hundred  major  and  two  thousand  minor  surgical 
operations  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  patients  in  va- 
rious forms  of  disease  were  accessible  to  students  for  their 
instruction.  The  number  is  yearly  increasing,  and  gives 
to  every  student  pursuing  the  full  course  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  practically  familiarizing  himself  with  every 
form  of  disease. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  with  its 
general  medical  and  surgical  wards,  its  wards  for  special 
work  on  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  its  maternity  and 
children's  department,  its  out-patient  department,  and  its 
new  contagious  hospital,  together  with  the  Cullis  Home  for 
Consumptives,  the  Westboro  State  Hospital,  and  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  offer  abundant  and  unusually  varied  facilities 
for  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  clinical  work. 

Members  of  the  junior  class  are  required  to  serve  a  pro- 
portionate term  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  before  gradu- 
ation all  students  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory 
written  reports  of  at  least  forty  medical,  six  surgical,  and 
six  obstetric  cases  attended  personally  by  them.  They 
must  also  report  in  writing  from  each  of  the  other  clinical 
departments  before  examinations  the  number  of  cases  re- 
quired by  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital 

This  Hospital,  which  was  incorporated  in  1855,  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Medical  School.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
homoeopathic  general  hospitals  ever  established,  having 
a  capacity  of  400  beds.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  wards, 
its  ventilation,  light,  and  heat,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
hospital  in  the  country.  Its  amphitheater,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  used  several 
times  a  week  for  surgical  clinics,  has  been  completely  re- 
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modeled  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  ideas  as  to 
asepsis  and  convenience.  Four  supplementary  operating 
rooms  for  special  cases,  thoroughly  modern  in  finish  and 
appointment,  add  to  the  Hospital's  facilities  for  surgical 
work.  A  total  of  over  3,500  surgical  operations,  including 
nearly  1,000  abdominal  operations,  were  performed  here 
last  year.  Senior  students  are  required  to  anaesthetize 
and  assist  at  operations.  In  addition  to  the  regular  sur- 
gical clinics  that  have  always  been  held,  a  course  of  clinical 
lectures  on  purely  medical  cases  from  the  wards  of  the  Hos- 
pital has  been  instituted  and  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  instruction  obtainable  at  the  School. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  a  special  lecture 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  medical  clinics. 

The  clinical  advantages  increase  yearly  and  eight  internes 
are  annually  appointed. 

The  Hospital  now  includes  in  addition  to  its  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Administration  Buildings,  Maternity,  Chil- 
dren's Wards,  and  Nurses'  Home,  an  Out-patient  Depart- 
ment, and  a  Contagious  Hospital,  the  gift  of  the  late  John 
C.  Haynes.  During  the  past  year  there  were  treated  over 
four  hundred  cases  suffering  from  the  various  contagious 
diseases. 

The  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Homoeopathic  Hospital 

is  the  name  by  which  the  "Homoeopathic  Medical  Dispen- 
sary" is  now  and  hereafter  will  be  known,  since  by  author- 
ity of  the  State  the  two  institutions  were  united  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1906.  Under  its  new  management  no  essential 
change  is  made  in  its  relations  with   the  School. 

The  large  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  this  charity 
daily  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical 
study  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  From  seventeen  to 
eighteen  thousand  cases  are  annually  treated,  and  over  fifty 
thousand  prescriptions  and  domiciliary  visits  are  made. 
Students  in  the  Junior  year  are  required  to  visit  patients 
at  their  homes,  and  to  prescribe  under  the  direction  and 
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with  the  aid  of  the  Faculty.  Daily  clinics,  illustrated  by 
selections  from  the  large  number  of  patients  in  each  de- 
partment, are  held,  and  have  proved  extremely  valuable. 
The  new  building,  erected  at  an  expense  exceeding  $70,000 
on  land  given  by  the  city,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial wants  of  clinical  teaching.  Different  departments  are 
open  daily  for  special  sections,  while  frequent  clinical  lec- 
tures with  illustrations  are  held  for  entire  classes  in  the 
commodious  amphitheater  provided  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  obstetric  department  all  cases  are  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  cause  of  suffering  investigated,  and  suitable 
remedies  prescribed.  Over  eight  hundred  maternity  cases 
are  annually  treated,  and  students  in  turn  from  the  third 
year  of  study  are  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Dispensary, 
for  four  weeks  at  a  time,  day  and  night,  to  take  charge  of 
these  patients  at  their  homes.  This  department  offers 
students  excellent  opportunities  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  this  important  branch  of  medicine ;  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  cases  attended  by  any  Senior  student  during  the  past 
year  has  been  ten,  while  the  number  frequently  reaches 
fifty  or  more. 

Robert  Dawson  Evans  Department  of  Clinical  Re- 
search and  Preventive  Medicine 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Robert  Dawson  Evans* 
there  has  been  erected,  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband* 
a  four-story  building,  of  fireproof  construction,  on  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  Medical  School  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
bridge.  The  purpose  of  this  building  is  to  afford  opportu- 
nity for  clinical  research  and  the  furtherance  of  preventive 
medicine. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  there  have  been  provided  on 
the  upper  floor,  laboratories  specially  equipped  for  research 
work  in  pathology,  physiology,  chemistry,  pharmacology, 
and  neurology.  The  next  two  floors  are  devoted  to  wards 
and  private  rooms,  thus  making  possible  constant  super- 
vision and  control  of  those  under  the  care  of  the  Department 
staff. 
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On  the  ground  floor  there  is  an  attractive  auditorium, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  where 
public  instruction  is  given  in  matters  of  physical  and  mental 
hygiene. 

The  building  is  further  equipped  with  a  complete  hydro- 
therapeutic  plant,  as  well  as  the  various  approved  electro- 
therapeutic  appliances. 

This  institution,  although  a  departemt  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Homoeopathic  Hospital,  will,  by  provision  of  the 
deed  of  gift,  be  always  available  for  purposes  of  instruction 
to  the  students  of  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching  fa- 
cilities of  the  School. 

Westboro  State  Hospital 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  State  in  1884,  and 
was  opened  for  patients  on  December  1,  1886.  It  is  beau- 
fully  situated  in  a  commanding  position,  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Chauncy,  in  the  town  of  Westboro.  It  is  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions at  the  present  time  under  homoeopathic  management. 
It  accommodates  over  twelve  hundred  patients,  and  has 
already  treated  more  than  ten  thousand  cases  of  insanity 
with  a  success  that  should  command  the  attention  of  every 
physician  interested  in  this  important  form  of  disease. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  advanced  students  to 
visit  the  Hospital  at  stated  times,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent,  to  receive  instruction  in  and  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  various  forms  of  insanity. 
Students  who  desire  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  psychi- 
atry may  be  received  into  the  Hospital  for  a  limited  time, 
while  to  those  who  wish  to  make  this  a  specialty  there  are 
open  the  positions  of  internes,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
opportunity  for  extended  instruction  and  observation,  they 
will  also  receive  their  living  expenses  and  a  salary  accord- 
ing to  the  position  occupied. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  will  be  given 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  School  in  October.  Special  ex- 
aminations will  be  allowed  only  by  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  for  such  examination  a  fee  of  ten  dollars 
must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  an  examination  is  held  on  the 
work  completed.  The  student  is  required  to  complete 
the  studies  of  one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of  the 
next.  Students  delinquent  in  any  course  will  be  allowed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  to  complete  their 
record;  failing  in  this  they  will  be  required  to  repeat  the 
year's  work.  Failing  to  complete  the  studies  of  any  class 
in  two  years  without  reasonable  excuse  will  be  considered 
evidence  of  incompetency  and  the  student  so  failing  will 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  his  membership  in  the  School. 

After  the  final  examination  in  each  chair,  the  student, 
provided  he  has  passed  successfully  and  otherwise  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  School,  receives  from  the 
Registrar  a  card  stating  the  percentage  he  has  attained 
therein.  Fifty  per  cent  will  be  required  from  each  chair  in 
order  to  pass;  but  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent  from  all 
chairs  will  be  required  in  order  to  enable  a  student  to 
graduate. 
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GRADUATION  AND   DEGREES 

The  School  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 
Bachelor  of  Surgery,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  must  have  pursued  medical  studies 
three  full  years  (the  last  of  the  three  in  this  School),  and 
must  possess  "rank"  obtained  in  this  School  with  a  mini- 
mum average  of  80  per  cent  in  the  studies  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years.  In  addition,  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  have  attained  an  average  of  85 
per  cent  in  each  of  the  three  departments,  physiology, 
theory  and  practice,  and  materia  medica;  and  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  an  average  of  85 
per  cent  in  each  of  the  two  departments,  anatomy  and  surg- 
ery. The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  will  also  be  awarded  to  those  who  complete 
the  first  four  years  of  the  five-years  course  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  credit. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  must  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
School.  Such  as  have  not  pursued  the  prescribed  course 
in  this  School  must  present  evidence  of  having  studied 
medicine  during  four  years,  the  last  of  the  four  in  this 
School;  must  have  passed  examinations  in  all  the  branches 
included  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  year,  and  present  evidence 
of  competency  in  the  full  curriculum  of  the  School. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  cum  laude,  will  be 
granted  to  candidates  who,  having  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  School,  have  attained  in  each  study  pursued 
in  the  School  not  less  than  85  per  cent. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  cum  laude,  will  be 
granted  to  candidates  who  satisfactorily  fulfill  the  final 
requirements  of  the  five-years  course. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  must  apply  to  the  Regis- 
trar on  Tuesday,  March  31,  1914,  and  must  then  pay  their 
graduation  fees. 
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TUITION   FEES 

Matriculation  (paid  but  once) $5  •  oo 

Tickets  including  three  lecture  terms,  each  year 125.00 

Tickets  for  graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  year 125.00 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  (M.B.  or  Ch.B.)  10.00 

Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine 30.00 

For  the  fifth  year  of  the  five-years  course 50 .  00 

A  deposit  must  be  made  with  the  lecturer  on  anatomy 
to  cover  breakage  or  loss  of  specimens  loaned.  The  bal- 
ance will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

For  dissecting  material,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  part  will 
be  charged  each  student. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  required  to  cover  possible 
breakage  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
will  be  charged  for  the  chemicals  used. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  each  year  will  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  a  miscroscope  and  the  material  required,  and  the  use  of  a 
locker;  also  a  fee  of  one  dollar  in  the  course  in  bacteriological 
technique  to  cover  cost  of  supplies,  and  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
in  the  pathology  course,  each  year,  for  slides  and  materials 
used. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  all  laboratory  fees  for 
each  course  taken. 

Approved  post-graduate  students  may  take  single  courses 
by  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  and  twenty  dollars 
for  each  lecture  course  taken;  the  fee  for  practical  and  lab- 
oratory courses  is  determined  by  the  circumstances  in  each 
case. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  paid  on  taking  the  entrance 
examination. 

All  tickets  must  be  paid  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,    APPOINTMENTS,    AND    AID    TO 
STUDENTS 

New  England  Hahnemann  Association 

This  Association  is  designed  to  aid  this  School  in  its 
efforts  for  higher  medical  education.  It  is  composed  of 
the  friends  of  the  School,  both  lay  and  professional,  who  by 
contributions,  annual  and  otherwise,  add  to  its  funds. 
Recently  it  has  paid  seven  thousand  dollars  on  the  mortgage 
debt  of  the  School,  besides  paying  nearly  one  thousand  dol- 
lars towards  the  running  expenses  and  donating  one  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Scholarships 

The  Lucius  Clapp  Scholarship  Fund  offers  material  assist- 
ance annually  to  four  needy  students  of  advanced  standing 
whose  industry  and  ability  justify  the  Faculty  in  awarding 
scholarship  aid. 

The  Wade  Scholarships. — A  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships, resulting  from  the  income  of  the  Wade  Fund,  be- 
queathed for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  worthy  young  women, 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the  School. 

The  Bailey-Crane  Scholarship  Fund  offers  material 
assistance  annually  to  a  few  women  students. 

The  Clara  A.  Thatcher  Scholarship  is  now  available. 

The  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund. — The  income  from  this 
fund  is  available  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students  of 
advanced  grade  and  satisfactory  attainments.  Two  schol- 
arships of  fifty  dollars  each  will  be  granted  during  the  ensuing 
year  to  students  recommended  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  School  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association. 

The  Robert  Dawson  Evans  Scholarship  Fund  is  for  the 
benefit  of  needy  students  whose  record  in  the  School  gives 
evidence  of  special  proficiency. 

The  Garfield  Scholarship. — A  fund  has  been  contributed, 
the  income  of  which  will  be  used  to  aid  such  young  men  as 
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the  Faculty  may  deem  most  worthy.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  will  add  to  this  fund 
yearly. 

The  Fenno  Tudor  Loan  Fund. — This  fund,  left  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Fenno  Tudor,  to  aid  women  in  the  Medical 
School,  will  be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
to  meritorious  women  students,  upon  suitably  indorsed 
notes,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  George  Russell  Loan  Fund. — This  fund,  left  by  the 
late  Dr.  George  Russell,  will  be  loaned,  in  sums  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  dollars,  to  meritorious  men  students  upon  suitably 
indorsed  notes,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Association  offers  pecuniary  and  other 
assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  women  students.  Scholar- 
ship aid  is  its  chief  purpose,  but  it  also  aims  to  give  practical 
counsel  and  encouragement  to  those  women  students 
coming  from  a  distance  who  are  strangers  to  city  life. 

Appointments  and  Interneships 

There  are  several  positions  in  which  worthy  and  success- 
ful applicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  receive  valuable 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Among  these  are  the  following: 

House  Physicians  and  House  Surgeons  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Homoeopathic  Hospital. — Although  this  institu- 
tion is  entirely  independent  of  the  School,  yet  for  many 
years  these  positions  have  been  filled  mostly  by  its  gradu- 
ates. The  successful  candidates  receive  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  valuable  clinical  advantages  in  the  Hospital,  for 
the  term  of  one  year. 

The  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  offers  interneships  to  two  members 
of  the  Senior  class,  who  .reside  in  the  Dispensary,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  out-patient  work.  They 
receive  board  and  a  year's  residence.  Other  Senior  stu- 
dents assist.     During  this  period  of  service  they  have  excep- 
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tional  opportunities  for  gaining  a  large  experience  in  emer- 
gency, medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  practice. 

Westboro  State  Hospital. — The  positions  of  internes  and 
special  students  are  open  to  applicants  from  this  School. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland,  Mass. — 
The  positions  of  resident  physician  and  assistant  physician 
are  open  to  graduates  of  this  School.  Salaries  are  paid  in 
addition  to  expenses  of  living. 

The  Cullis  Consumptives'  Home. — Appointments  in 
this  institution  are  made  from  the  Senior  class. 

The  Medical  Mission. — This  private  charity  offers  the 
position  of  resident  physician,  with  room  rent  and  board, 
to  one  or  two  members  of  the  Senior  class. 

In  addition,  many  applications  are  received  annually 
from  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  our  country  for  graduates 
of  the  School  to  serve  as  internes. 


BOARD   AND   ROOM 

The  cost  of  board  and  room  need  not  exceed  from  five 
to  seven  dollars  per  week.  Young  women  who  are  desirous 
of  reducing  their  expenses  to  the  minimum  are  referred  to 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  40  Berkeley 
Street,  also  68  Warren  ton  Street;  and  to  the  Franklin  Square 
House,   11   East  Newton  Street. 

Students  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  may  obtain 
season  tickets  on  some  of  the  railroads  at  reduced  rates. 
Inquiry  regarding  students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the 
railroad  offices,  and  not  at  the  offices  of  the  School. 

STUDENTS'   SOCIETIES 

There  are  several  students'  societies  in  the  School  which 
promote  closer  relationship  between  members  of  the  various 
classes,  and  broaden  ideas  along  medical  and  scientific 
lines.  Among  these  societies  are  the  Gregory  Society, 
Alpha  Sigma,  and  Phi  Alpha  Gamma. 
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STUDENTS 

SENIOR   CLASS— GRADUATING   1914 

Kirke  Locke  Alexander Winchester,  N.  H. 

B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 
Hovsep  Garo  Atamian Harpoot,  Turkey 

A.B.,  Euphrates  Coll. 

Augusta  Nordell  Carlson Hassleby,  Sweden 

Samuel  Anthony  Clement Lowell,  Mass. 

Samuel  Smith  Cottrell Richmond,  Va. 

Louis  Riley  Daniels Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Emil  Uhlein  Dillenback Springfield,  Mass. 

Frank  Leslie  Jones Melrose,  Mass. 

William  Gottlieb  Kinsley Whitman,  Mass. 

Edwin  Delano  Lee Quincy,  Mass. 

Frank  Weeden  Mathewson Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Abraham  Samuel  Morris Haverhill,  Mass. 

Timothy  Joseph  O'Sullivan Biddeford,  Me. 

Roland  Oliver  Parris Brockton,  Mass. 

Grace  Daniels  Reed Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

James  Yeams  Rodger Lowell,  Mass. 

Louis  Salvin Boston,  Mass. 

Clarence  Wesley  Sewall Quincy,  Mass. 

Helen  Burton  Todd Meriden,  Conn. 

Leila  Viola  Trimmer Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll. 

Robert  Irving  Walker New  Bedford,  Mass. 

George  Franklin  Worcester Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

JUNIOR   GLASS— GRADUATING    1915 

Clyde  Bartlett Natick,  Mass. 

Florence  Belyea Brookline,  Mass. 

Mattibelle  Boger Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Gilchrist  Bradt Castile,  N.  Y. 

Cecil  Whitehouse  Clark Sidney,  Me. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll. 

Abraham  Colmes Roxbury,  Mass. 

Henry  Francis  Dauphin Newburyport,  Mass. 

Nathan  Henry  Garrick Waterville,  Me. 

B.S.,  Colby  Coll. 

Jacob  Joshua  Golub Boston,  Mass. 

Clayton  Elvin  Hoover Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Ralph  Harrison  Hopkins Peking,  China. 

Leighton  Foster  Johnson Wellfleet,  Mass. 

David  Oscar  Nathaniel  Lindberg  .  .  Quincy,  Mass. 

Annie  Manitoff Roxbury,  Mass. 

Earl  Benjamin  Maxwell Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Demetrius  Papanicohaon  Mocas  .  .  .Manchester,  N.H. 

Boris  Joseph  Sohn Boston,  Mass. 

Marion  Elizabeth  Spaulding North  Scituate,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Arthur  Allen  Struthers Cliftondale,  Mass. 

William  John  Taylor Everett,  Mass. 

Martha  Edna  Wallace Stafford,  Kan. 

B.S.,  Ottawa  Univ. 
Bernard  Weiss Boston,  Mass. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS— GRADUATING  1916 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Milbank  Anderson.  .Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  Constantine  Bialas Utica,  N.  Y. 

Alma  Armida  Binasco East  Boston,  Mass. 

Guy  Frank  Blood Camden,  Me. 

Ettore  Ciampolini Siena,  Italy 

Margaret  Duyckinck  Cummins Warwick,   N.  Y. 

David  Israel  Frankel Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Nathan  Ginsburg Boston,  Mass. 

Milo  Chester  Green Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Harold  Leander  Leland Lowell,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Emilie  Lichtenthaeler  Reading,  Pa. 

English  Newton  McLaughlin New  Haven,  Conn. 

Samuel  Norman Boston,  Mass. 

Winfred  Overholser Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll. 

Lorene  Painter Ravenna,  Ohio 

Tillie  Rabinovitz Chelsea,  Mass. 

Warren  Sylvester  Shields,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

Manfred  Elliston  Simmons Dedham,  Mass. 

Bessie  Beatrice  Tharps Richmond,  Va. 

A.B.,  Hartshorn  Coll.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Lillian  May  Trafton Alfred,  Me. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll. 

Henry  Charles  Turner,  Jr Boston,  Mass. 

David  William  Whynes Boston,  Mass. 
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FRESHMAN    CLASS— GRADUATING    1917 

Samuel  McDonald  Beckford Port  Maria,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

B.D.,  Harvard  Univ. 

Edward  Francis  Bowman Boston,  Mass. 

James  Madison  Bracy Jackson,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Union  Univ.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Max  Mark  Braff East  Boston,  Mass. 

Frances  Louise  Bryant Braintree,  Mass. 

Harry  Emanuel  Carizzi Bronx,  New  York  City 

Fredrica  Leigh  Cliff Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll. 

Jeremiah  Henry  Connors Boston,  Mass. 

Janet  Pierson  Cooper Stoneham,  Mass. 

(registered  for  six-years  Combination  course) 

Louis  Frederick  Curran Fall  River,  Mass. 

Joseph  Carlington  Davis Bluffton,  S.  C. 

Harold  Darius  Durfee North  Scituate,  R.  I. 

Miner  Dunlap  Eggleston Newark,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  Lincoln  Univ. 

John  Charles  Vincent  Fisher Scotch  Fort,  P.  E.  I. 

Merwin  Keith  Fox Chelsea,  Mass. 

Lewis  Maurice  Fraga New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Clifford  Allen  Fratiss Quincy,  Mass. 

Davis  Abraham  Garbelnick Haverhill,  Mass. 

Max  Goldberg Lynn,  Mass. 

Nathan  Gorin Woburn,  Mass. 

Louis  Julian  Grandison Charlestown,  Mass. 

Harold  Towle  Hambleton West  Newton,  Mass. 

John  Woods  Harvey St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Beatrice  Almore  Hennigar Chester  Basin,  N.  S. 

A.B.,  Acadia  Univ. 

Earle  Ulmont  Hussey Lynn,  Mass. 

Philip  Albert  Kimball Tamworth,  N.  H. 

James  Edward  Knowlton Parrsboro,  N.  S. 

Arthur  Joseph  Ledoux Fall  River,  Mass. 

Louis  Pong  Leung Canton,  China. 

Antonio  Macaluso Dorchester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Louis  Marnoy Chelsea,  Mass. 

Charles  Vito  Mastrangelo Chelsea,  Mass. 

Angela  de  Mesquita San  Paulo,  Brazil,  S.  A. 

Lee  Otis  Miller Asheville,  N.  C. 

Frank  Wilbur  Mitchell Lynn,  Mass. 

James  Benjamin  Morris New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mardiros  Der  Hovhannes  Mousigian  Van,  Armenia,  Turkey 
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John  Paul  Powers Worcester,  Mass. 

Harold  William  Ripley Milton,  Mass. 

Bernard  Herman  Robinson Roxbury,  Mass. 

Joseph  Segal Boston,  Mass. 

Raymond  Ernest  Senecal New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ray  Washburn  Spalding St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Naria  Josefa  Valdivieso Cienfuegos,  Cuba 

Anthony  Demetrius  Vamvas Athens,  Greece 

Harry  Jeroham  Weintraub Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Victor  William  Horton East  Boston,  Mass. 

William  MacPherson Newton,  Mass. 

(Anatomy) 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Brenton  Reid  Lutz Melrose,  Mass. 

S.B.,  Boston  Univ.     Experimental  Physiology. 
Vera  Young Reading,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.     Bacteriology. 


POST-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

John  Till  Burnite,  M.D Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pathology. 
Joseph  Conrad  Ross,  M.D New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Gynecology. 
Edward  Alexander  Pitcairn,  M.D.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pathology. 

SUMMARY 

Men  Women 

Senior  Class 18  4  22 

Junior  Class 16  6  22 

Sophomore  Class 14  8  22 

Freshman  Class 40  6  46 

Special 2  2 

Graduate  Department 1  1  2 

Post-graduate 3  3 

Total 119 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Organized  1874 
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FACULTY 

According  to  action  taken  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
Graduate  Department  in  1910,  and  by  certain  regulations 
adopted  since  that  date,  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
consists  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Deans  of  the 
several  Departments,  and  such  instructors  as  hold  the  rank 
of  Professor,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  graduate  instruc- 
tion. All  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  Graduate 
School  are  passed  upon  by  this  Faculty,  and  this  body 
alone  has  authority  to  recommend  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  for  all  the  regular  work  of  this  De- 
partment is  in  charge  of  an  Executive  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President  whose  general  function  is  to  maintain 
immediate  oversight  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  stand- 
ing of  graduate  students,  and  to  issue  such  regulations  as 
seem  necessary  for  the  good  of  this  Department. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM   E.   HUNTINGTON,   Dean 

JUDSON   B.   COIT 

E.   CHARLTON   BLACK 

ARTHUR   W.   WEYSSE 

GEORGE   C.   CELL 
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ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  WORK 

Students  may  be  enrolled  for  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
prior  to  matriculation  for  a  specific  degree.  Enrolment  does 
not  insure  permission  to  matriculate  as  a  candidate  for  a 
higher  degree.  The  work  after  enrolment  must  demonstrate 
fitness  for  such  candidacy. 

Candidates  may  be  enrolled  at  any  time  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  and  if  established  conditions  be  met,  they  may 
register  for  research  and  for  work  under  supervision;  but 
registration  for  class-room  work,  with  collateral  assignments, 
must  conform  to  the  calendar  of  the  department  of  the 
University  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
whose  work  is  of  a  distinctly  high  grade,  after  gaining  credit 
for  ninety  hours  towards  a  bachelor's  degree,  may  be  enrolled 
and  allowed  to  take  certain  courses  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  gain  a  credit  of 
not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  toward  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Permission  to  seek  this  credit  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Executive  Committee  before  the  courses 
are  begun,  and  this  permission  must  have  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  instructors  with  whom  the  special  work  is 
to  be  done.  To  such  students  the  instructors  will  assign 
collateral  work  in  excess  of  the  work  done  by  the  other 
members  of  the  class.  Credits  so  gained  will  not  be  effec- 
tive unless  the  candidate  matriculate  in  the  Graduate 
School  within  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  in  the  professional  schools  of 
Boston  University,  on  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
Faculty,  may  be  enrolled  and  may  pursue  courses  aggregat- 
ing not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  to  be  credited  later 
toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  if  matriculation 
for  that  degree  be  granted.  This  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained for  each  course  before  the  work  is  begun,  and  the 
instructor  will  assign  collateral  study  and  research  work  in 
excess  of  the  work  done  by  other  members  of  the  class. 
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Graduates  from  other  Colleges  may  be  enrolled,  if  the 
following  conditions  be  met:  (i)  The  degree  received  must 
be  equivalent  to  the  Boston  University  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  (2)  A  detailed  statement  must  be  presented  from 
the  proper  authority,  naming  all  courses  taken  during  the 
last  three  years  of  College  work,  together  with  the  grade 
received  in  each  course.  (3)  Recommendations  must  be 
presented  from  two  professors  in  the  College  at  which  the 
first  degree  was  received,  stating  that  the  candidate  is 
qualified  to  pursue  graduate  study. 

The  period  during  which  a  student  may  continue  in 
graduate  studies  without  formal  matriculation  for  a  degree 
is  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable 
in  each  case. 

.    Matriculation 

Those  who  wish  to  matriculate  for  higher  degrees  must 
consult  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  concerning  the 
technical  requirements.  In  all  cases,  matriculation  for  a 
degree  is  by  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  is 
not  granted  until  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  his  fitness 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  sought.  As  a  general 
rule,  those  applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  some  de- 
partment of  Boston  University  will  be  required  to  gain 
substantial  credit  in  the  Graduate  School  following  enrol- 
ment, before  they  can  be  matriculated. 

The  matriculant  must  secure  the  written  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  prosecute 
the  major  part  of  the  work. 

Before  matriculation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Major  Instructor 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  German  and  French 
that  he  is  prepared  to  make  practical  use  of  these  languages ; 
a  similar  requirement  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  other 
language  considered  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work. 
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When  matriculating  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, the  candidate  must  select  some  department  as  a 
major,  and  present  to  the  Dean  a  written  statement  from 
the  Major  Instructor  approving  the  selection. 

Graduates  of  the  professional  schools  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, when  matriculated,  are  granted  the  same  status 
relative  to  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  as  that  of  a  candidate  who  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  Boston  University. 

Work  which  has  been  credited  toward  any  lower  degree 
will  not  be  counted  toward  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  at  least  two  years  must  elapse  between  receiving  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (or  reaching  an  equivalent  status) , 
and  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Nature  of  Graduate  Work 
Collateral  Study 
The  work  of  all  candidates  must  be  of  a  distinctively  high 
grade.  Collateral  work  is  required  in  connection  with  all 
courses  counting  for  a  higher  degree,  and  in  any  course  this 
collateral  work  should  at  least  equal  in  amount  the  class- 
room work  for  that  course.  Its  purpose  is  to  direct  the 
student  into  fields  of  independent  research  logically  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  taken.  Collateral 
investigation  should  therefore  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  class  instruction ;  but,  on  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  the  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  some 
specified  portion  of  such  work  may  be  completed  after  the 
close  of  the  regular  class-room  work.  No  student  will  be 
admitted  to  additional  courses  until  all  work  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  previous  academic  year  has  been  completed 
and  reported  at  the  Dean's  office. 

Requirements  for  Degrees 
General.     All  work,  and  all  courses  offered,  must  have 

the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Each  student  before  entering  a  course  will   consult   with 

the  Dean  and  file  an  application  for  admission,  endorsed 
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by  the  instructor.  An  official  blank  is  furnished  for  this 
purpose,  and  failure  to  comply  with  this  rule  will  debar  the 
candidate  from  receiving  credit  for  the  work  done. 

Degrees  are  not  conferred  simply  on  the  basis  of  the 
quantity  of  work  accomplished,  but  rather  for  attainment  in 
advanced  scholarship.  Any  stated  requirement  in  time 
or  amount  of  credit  must  be  understood  as  indicating  a 
minimum,  and  the  Executive  Committee  reserves  the  privi- 
lege of  making  specific,  supplemental  requirements. 

As  a  condition  of  retaining  membership  in  the  Graduate 
School,  all  candidates  are  required  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  continuity. 

Work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  completed 
within  three  years,  and  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy within  six  years,  from  the  date  of  matriculation. 

In  exceptional  cases,  a  candidate  may  be  allowed  to  gain 
a  limited  amount  of  credit  toward  a  higher  degree  by  work 
done  in  another  institution. 

Each  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  Thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  a  Dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  special  circular  of  instructions 
on  the  preparation  of  Theses  and  Dissertations  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  Dean's  office. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  plan  to  study  in 
foreign  Universities  are  required  to  matriculate  and  file  with 
the  Dean  a  general  outline  of  study  proposed.  At  the  end 
of  each  term  or  semester  they  shall  present  a  detailed  written 
discussion  of  the  work  accomplished  in  each  course.  To 
obtain  credit  for  such  work  it  is  necessary  either  to  present 
an  official  certificate  or  to  pass  an  examination. 

The  final  authority  for  recommending  the  promotion  of 
candidates  rests  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  no  candidate  can  be  assured  of  his  promotion  in  advance 
of  such  action. 

Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be 
given  to  candidates  who  have  been  enrolled  not  less  than 
one  academic  year,  since  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree. 
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If  all  the  work  be  done  in  residence,  either  in  classes  with 
collateral  assignments,  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor,  it  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen  semester 
hours  and  the  prescribed  Thesis. 

Private  work  in  absentia  will  be  permitted  only  by  special 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  allowance  for  such 
work  will  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  two  hours  of  credit 
for  three  hours  of  work  completed,  and  not  more  than  six 
hours  of  credit  may  be  so  gained  in  any  one  year. 

In  all  cases,  eighteen  hours  of  credit  are  required,  and 
at  least  eight  must  be  gained  by  regular  attendance  on 
classroom  work. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy may  be  given  to  candidates  who  have  been  study- 
ing in  the  Graduate  School  not  less  than  two  years  since 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  attaining  an 
equivalent  status,  provided  advanced  work  equal  to  at 
least  twenty-four  semester  hours  has  been  successfully 
completed  and  the  prescribed  Dissertation  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

One  year  of  graduate  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must 
be  done  in  residence,  although  credit  may  have  been  gained 
elsewhere  or  prior  to  formal  matriculation.  One  half  of  the 
work  is  to  be  done  in  a  group  of  major  studies.  For  the 
minor  studies,  the  student  is  limited  to  two  departments, 
and  advised  to  concentrate  his  work  as  much  as  possible. 
To  secure  a  proper  co-ordination  of  subjects,  the  Dean, 
in  connection  with  the  Major  Instructor,  will  supervise  the 
election  of  minor  courses.  At  least  one  half  of  all  work  must 
be  done  in  regular  attendance  upon  classes,  with  collateral 
assignments,  and  the  remainder  in  research  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  instructors. 

The  development  of  the  Dissertation  is  the  only  work  that 
may  be  carried  on  in  absentia.  If  the  Dissertation  is  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory  by  the  Examiners  the  candidate 
may  submit  a  revised  or  a  new  Dissertation  under  such 
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conditions  as  the  Major  Instructor  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  prescribe. 

Theses 

Outline  due November  15 

First  draft March  31 

Final  form May  15 


Dissertations 

The  selection  of  the  topic  must  be  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Major  Instructor,  before  May  15  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  promotion  to  the  degree. 

Outline  due October  15 

First    Draft February    1 5 

Final    form April    30 


THE   JACOB   SLEEPER   FELLOWSHIPS 

These  Fellowships  are  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions: 

1.  The  income  of  each  Fellowship  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

2.  The  appointment  shall  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  to  the  first,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Theology;  to  the  second,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

3.  All  appointments  shall  be  for  a  single  year;  but  whenever  it  is 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  Faculty,  a  Fellow  may  be  re-appointed 
a  second  year,  but  no  longer. 

4.  The  work  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Fellows  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  their  respective  Faculties. 

5.  Fellows  who  study  in  residence  may  be  required  to  render  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  their  respective  Faculties. 

The  names  of  candidates  for  these  Fellowships  must  be  presented  by 
the  Faculties  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December. 

Matriculation  in  the  Graduate  School  must  either  precede  or  immedi- 
ately follow  the  appointment  as  Fellow. 
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FEES 


Enrolment  for  graduate  work,  $10.  (This  fee  is  not  re- 
quired from  Seniors  in  any  department  of  Boston  University ; 
and  in  the  case  of  other  candidates  who  later  are  matricu- 
lated, it  is  deducted  from  the  fee  for  matriculation.) 

Matriculation  for  Master's  degree,  $10;  Doctor's  degree, 
$25. 

Candidates  who  have  received  the  Master's  degree  from 
Boston  University  may  matriculate  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
on  payment  of  $15. 

The  fee  for  class  instruction  is  $10  for  each  semester  hour. 
The  maximum  charge  for  a  semester  is  $75. 

For  supervision  and  examination  of  work  not  done  in 
class,  a  special  fee  of  $10  is  required  for  each  four  hours  of 
credit  gained. 

Promotion  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $10;  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  $20. 

Address  all  correspondence 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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STUDENTS 

JACOB   SLEEPER  FELLOWS 
1913-14 

Albert  James  Dow Rome,  Italy 

Herbert  Reece  Harper Halle,  Germany 

1914-15 

Elmer  Archibald  Leslie Boston,  Mass. 

Brenton  Reid  Lutz Melrose,  Mass. 

Emma  Elizabeth  Allen Abington,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 
Herbert  Allen  Allison Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Penn.  Coll.,  1894 
Foster  Cookman  Anderson Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Scio  Coll.,  1894 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1899 
Clyde  Foster  Armitage Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Manson  Edgar  Baker Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Helen  Barr Nashua,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll.,  1908 
Irwin  Ross  Beiler Baldwin,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Edith  Louisa  Bishop Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1894 
Charles  King  Buell Ovid,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  1902 
Alice  Bullard Auburn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  1903 
Richard  Beatty  Callahan Barre,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.,  1908 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Margaret  Mabel  Cassidy Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Wei  Ping  Chen Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Peking  Univ.,  1905 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  191 1 
Edith  Jarvis  Clark Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
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Leola  May  Cole Beachmont,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Charles  Frederick  Collins Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
James  Ephraim  Coons Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ., 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Herbert  Thomas  Coontz Bradford,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Edgar  James  Curry Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1901 

B.D.,  Drew  Sem.,  1904 

A.M.,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  1905 
Albert  James  Dow Rome,  Italy. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Ralph  Pennell  Dow Grey,  Me. 

A.B.,  Bates  Coll.,  191 1 
Lawrence  William  Charles  Emig  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll. 
Hasse  Octavius  Enwall Boston,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1902 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 
Richard  Evans Wausaw,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Lawrence  Coll.,  1899 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1902 
Royal  Merrill  Frye Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Olive  Baker  Gilchrist Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1898 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
Charles  Crawford  Gorst Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ.,  1908 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Lyman  Lansing  Hale Roslindale,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  1906 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ.,  191 1 
Earl  David  Wesley  Hanna Anthon,  la. 

Ph.B.,  Morningside  Coll.,  1905 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
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Herbert  Reece  Harper Halle,  Germany 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Arthur  Clark  Harrington Berwick,  Me. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Joel  Hatheway Allston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1899 
Agnes  Farwell  Hayward Watertown,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Waights  Gibbs  Henry Jackson,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Southern  Univ.,  1900 

B.D.,  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1902 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  Ala.,  191 1 
John  Godfrey  Hill Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Cornell  Coll.,  1900 

A.M.,  Cornell  Coll.,  1903 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 
Alfred  Franklin  Hughes Portsmouth,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Bror  Julius  Hulteen Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Augustana  Coll.,  1901 

B.D.,  Augustana  Coll.,  1905 
Elizabeth  Johnstone  Jackson Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Caroline  Hammett  James Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Esther  Clare  Johnson Westbrook,  Me. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  19 10 
Thomas  Todd  Johnston Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Elmer  Jones Nahant,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ., 
Lester  Jones Wilmington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ., 
George  Idelbert  Kain Batavia,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ., 
Borden  Bowne  Kessler. Lafayette,  Ind. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1901 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 
Claude  Hurst  King Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll., 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
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Willis  Jefferson  King Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wiley  Univ.,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Blanche  Frances  Kingsley Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  1898 
Albert  Emmanuel  Kirk Wichita,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1904 
Ethel  Black  Kirkton Wrentham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
William  Frederic  Koonsen Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wheaton  Coll.,  191 1 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Clarence  Herbert  LaRue N.  Hampton,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  191 1 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Samuel  Maynard  LePage So.  Hamilton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Elmer  Archibald  Leslie Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  111.,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Brenton  Reid  Lutz Melrose,  Mass. 

S.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Kate  Isabel  Mann Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1896 
Albert  Lorenzo  Marting Spencerville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Germ.  Wall.  Coll.,  1906 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Samuel  La  Verne  Maxwell Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll.,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Charles  Melvin  McConnell Middlefield,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
William  Emmett  McPheeters Miami,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ., 
Ernest  Albert  Miller Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Toronto  Univ.,  1904 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Ernest  Lyman  Mills Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1903 
Emmet  Harold  Mohn Norwood,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
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Albert  Ellsworth  Monger Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ph.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Leonard  Oechsli Singapore 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1908 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Joseph  Andrew  Francis  O'Neil So.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harv.  Univ.,  1903. 
Edith  Bertha  Ordway Medford,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1901 
Julia  Knowlton  Ordway Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1899 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Elizabeth  Wing  Paige E.  Lynn,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Harriet  Fisk  Partch Tougaloo,  Miss. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
George  Clarence  Pearson E.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific,  1910 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Irving  Otis  Pecker Claremont,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Gertrude  Farnum  Peirce Brockton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Helen  Mildred  Porter Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Webster  Hezekiah  Powell Watertown,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1898 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1903 
Horatio  Scovil  Putnam Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wes.  Coll.  No.  Dak.,  191 1 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Charles  Bertram  Pyle Lancaster,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1901 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1906 
Mabel  Stinson  Reed Southbridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Azariah  Foster  Reimer Cliftondale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
Joseph  Logan  Rentfro Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  McKendrie  Coll.,  1912 
Allan  Amos  Rideout Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  N.  B., 

A.M.,  Univ.  of  N.  B., 

B.D.,  Newton  Theol.  Inst., 
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Earl  Alan  Roadman Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Millard  Lyman  Robinson New  York  City 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
George  William  Roesch New  York  City 

A.B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Edward  James  Rowse Boston,  Mass. 

Litt.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1903 
Woodburn  Johnson  Sayre Quincy,  Mass. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll., 

A.M.,  Dickinson  Coll., 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1913 
Charles  Schuttler Farmington,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
Paul  Edward  Secrest Tiltonville,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Millie  Alice  Severance Lowell,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Smith  Coll.,  1909 
Charles  Ellsworth  Shaw Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  1910 
Charles  Cecil  Smith Farragut,  Iowa 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ.,  1909 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Christina  Margaret  South Weymouth,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Arthur  Dexter  Stroud Ipswich,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1906 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
William  Oliver  Stuntz Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Leland  Stan.  Univ.,  1907 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Frankie  Elizabeth  Sullivan E.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  1902 
Edward  Earle  Swain Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
Roy  Frederic  Swift Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ., 

A.M.,  Neb.  Wes.  Univ., 
Helen  Augusta  Thayer W.  Newton,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 
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Hayward  Stanley  Thomas Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Me.,  191 1 
Wilbur  Kelsey  Thomas Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Friends  Univ.,  1904 

B.D.,  Yale  Univ.,  1907 
William  Bentley  Varnum Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1891 
Cassius  Alexander  Ward Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Roger  Williams  Univ.,  1905 

B.D.,  Newton  Theol.  Inst.,  1913 
George  Acheson  Warmer Upland,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  No.  Dak.,  1907 

A.M.,  Wes.  Coll.  No.  Dak.,  1908 
Joseph  Edson  Waterhouse Reading,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1891 
Horace  Blake  Williams Concord,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1902 

B.D.,  Chicago  Theol.  Sem.,  1905 

A.M.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1905 
Thomas  Poindexter  Woodson Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1897 

A.M.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1899 

LL.B.,  Mo.  State  Univ.,  1902 
Harry  Westcott  Worley Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1908 
Zela  Wiltsie  Worley Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  1913 
Arthur  Wright Needham  Heights,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1901 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Louis  Clinton  Wright Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1907 
Vera  Young Reading,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  1913 
Irene  Pauline  Anna  Zahn Dorchester  Center,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 3 


SUMMARY 

Fellows 4 

Students  Enrolled 112 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 112 


PERSONAL   SUMMARY 

OFFICERS   OF   ADMINISTRATION    AND    INSTRUCTION 

Members  of  the  Corporation 37 

Members  of  the  University  Council 8 

Faculty 170 

SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Senior  Class 101 

Junior  Class 83 

Sophomore  Class 88 

Freshman  Class 108 

Special  Students 93 

Students  enrolled  in  other  Departments 101 

Students  enrolled  in  Courses  for  Teachers 313 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 883 

College  of  Business  Administration 274 

School  of  Theology 

Fellow 1 

Resident  Graduate  Students 19 

Senior  Class 41 

Middle  Class 71 

Entering  Class  (Regular  Students) 73 

Four-years'  Course 6 

Special  Students 27 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 238 

School  of  Law 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree 8 

Third  year 101 

Special  Students — Candidates  for  Degrees,  June,  1914.  .  9 

Second  year 89 

First  year 121 

Special  Students 35 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 361 
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School  of  Medicine 

Senior  Class 22 

Junior  Class 22 

Sophomore  Class 22 

Freshman  Class 46 

Special  Students 2 

Graduate  Department 2 

Post-graduate 3 

Total 119 

Graduate  School 

Fellows 4 

Students  enrolled 112 

Total  (excluding  repetitions) 112 

Sum  by  Departments 1987 

Deduct  for  names  inserted  twice 160 

Total 1827 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  JUNE,    1913 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  4,  1913 
ADMISSIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees 

On  Commencement  Day,  June  4,   1913,  the  persons  named  below 
were  admitted  to  the  degrees  and  awarded  the  diplomas  indicated: 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Ernest  Ward  Burch New  London,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
John  Edward  Charlton    Salem,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1906 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Wilbur  Alden  Coit Wolfville,  N.  S. 

Ph.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 

A.M.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1907 
John  Peter  Hess Evanston,  111. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  Univ.,  1902 
David  Henry  Kyes Holbrook,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Albion  Coll. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Epke  Hermann  Muelder Peoria,  111. 

A.B.,  Central  Wes.    Coll.,  1903 

B.D.,  Central  Wes.  Coll.,  1904 

S.T.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1908 
Harold  Livingston  Perrin Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Winfield  Hancock  Stone Northboro,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1902 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
George  Brown  Thomas Manchester,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ.,  1903 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Edna  Baldwin Melrose,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Lilla  Rogers  Birge Roslindale,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Brown  Univ. 
Mary  Gertrude  Cameron Somerville,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
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Robert  Alden  Colpitts Springfield,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Colby  Coll.,  1907 
Clarence  Haines  Dempsey Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1895 
Sylvia  Eugenia  Donegan South  Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Ellen  Burfield  Esau Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1895 
Lena  Gertrude  Fowler. Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Nina  Florence  Gilley South  Hadley,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
William  Francis  Griffin,  Jr Waltham,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Elsie  May  Heilman Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Morningside  Coll.,  1909 
Flossie  May  Hostetter Canton,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  1911 
John  Luther  Ivey Salem,  Mass. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1901 
Flora  Josephine  Jones Glendora,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  California,  1908 
Florence  Elizabeth  McArdle Dorchester,  Mass. 

Litt.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Anna  Almy  Raymond Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  1910 
Marguerite  Dorothea  Tschaler Boston,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Lily  Frances  Tucker Arlington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1894 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Sarah  Agoos Dorchester,  Mass. 

Louise  Alexander Brookline,  Mass. 

John  Wesley  Annas Arnold's  Mills,  R.  I. 

Irving  Winfield  Arnold Waltham,  Mass. 

Jessie  Martorie  Bailey Maiden,  Mass. 

Lilian  Isabel  Ballou Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ruth  Bartlett Wollaston,  Mass. 

Mildred  Perry  Bates Whitman,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Berg East  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Joyce  Gertrude  Bisbee Moretown,  Vt. 

Vivian  Beatrice  Bowman Whitman,  Mass. 

Nora  Christina  Bray Holliston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Butler Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Elsie  Abbie  Camp Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Mildred  Hazel  Chamberlain Greenwood,  Mass. 

Alice  Lucille  Cluin Lowell,  Mass. 

Mary  Frances  Conway Marlboro,  Mass. 

Washington  Irvine  Cummings Waltham,  Mass. 

Carolen  Mel vina  Davis Winthrop,  Mass. 

Nellie  Allison  Dexter Leominster,  Mass. 

Helen  Garland  Durgin Exeter,  N.  H. 

Lizzie  Sarah  Emerson Haverhill,  Mass. 

Lillian  Christina  Estes Woburn,  Mass. 

James  Leonard  Maximillian  Farmer  .  .Pearson,  Ga. 

Rachel  Ermina  Felch Caribou,  Me. 

Charles  Bruce  Fisher Revere,  Mass. 

James  Paul  Foster Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  Carmel  Fox Marlboro,  Mass. 

Helen  Harris  Glover Danvers,  Mass. 

Alice  Irene  Goddard West  Somerville,  Mass 

Bessie  Irene  Goddard Newport,  R.  I. 

Agnes  Paula  Goggin North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alice  Marie  Gorman South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Alice  Wheeler  Hammond Somerville,  Mass. 

William  Evans  Handy Dighton,  Mass. 

Marion  Lawrence  Hardy Boston,  Mass. 

Marian  Lena  Harlow ..Maiden,  Mass. 

Hortense  Lillian  Harris Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ruth  Annette  Hatch Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Sarah  Jane  Hayes Sanbornville,  N.  H. 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Hilliker East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Doris  Mildred  Holmes Stoughton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Hoyt Allston,  Mass. 

Mildred  Bernice  Huckins Onset,  Mass. 

Edith  Kathleen  Johnston Milford,  Mass. 

Geraldine  Beatrice  Kennedy Randolph,  Mass. 

Georgenia  May  Kerr Everett,  Mass. 

Frederic  Butterfield  Knight Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Grace  Irene  Lawrence Leominster,  Mass. 

Maud  Gertrude  Leadbetter Roslindale,  Mass. 

Carrie  Belle  Linekin Barre,  Vt. 

Clara  Edna  Macomber Nashua,  N.  H. 

Walter  Arthur  Maier Dorchester,  Mass. 

Raymond  El  win  Manley Winthrop,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Keats  McClelland Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mary  Teresa  McGrath Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Loretto  Anita  McManmon Lowell,  Mass. 

Mildred  Metcalf Norwood,  Mass. 
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Ruth  Adaline  Middleton Maiden,  Mass. 

Alice  Lundy  Miles New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  Spencer  Mitchell Somerville,  Mass. 

Eva  Helen  Mosher Haverhill,  Mass. 

Gladys  Hazel  Norton Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ruth  Diana  Norton Bradford,  Mass. 

Mary  Josephine  O'Brien Chelsea,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Learnard  Partridge Wakefield,  Mass. 

Ruth  Jane  Paul Waltham,  Mass. 

Mildred  Inez  Phipps Holliston,  Mass. 

Helen  Mildred  Porter Maiden,  Mass. 

Vincent  Fowler  Pottle Farmington,  Me. 

Emma  Ramsay Lawrence,  Mass. 

Florence  Raymond South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Vincent  Joseph  Readdy Charlestown,  Mass. 

Ethyl  May  Reed Kingston,  N.  H. 

Agnes  Katherine  Rhodes Waltham,  Mass. 

Clarette  Louise  Rogers Maiden,  Mass. 

Margaret  Evelyn  Rutter Hodgdon,  Me. 

Mabel  Emily  Searle Worcester,  Mass. 

Lillian  Mae  Sleeper Manchester,  N.  H. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Smith Leominster,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Armsby  Snow Mendon,  Mass. 

Martha  Roberta  Stevens Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hattie  Louise  Stone Maiden,  Mass. 

Grace  Winship  Studley Campello,  Mass. 

Mary  Bertha  Sullivan Chelsea,  Mass. 

Harry  Alexander  Sutherland Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mabel  Doris  Taylor Weymouth,  Mass. 

Bessie  Mabelle  Tirrell South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Marion  Adelaide  Tobey Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ruby  Estelle  Travis Holliston,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Nellie  Upham Dorchester,  Mass. 

Frances  Gilmour  Wadleigh Union,  N.  H. 

Margaret  Watkins Milford,  Mass. 

Maude  Allen  Weed Boston,  Mass. 

Harriet  Clement  Whitaker Somerville,  Mass. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  Whittemore Milford,  Mass. 

Sarah  Bernice  Wilkes Nantucket,  Mass. 

Frederic  Allen  Williams Boston,  Mass. 

Irene  Pauline  Anna  Zahn Dorchester  Centre,  Mass. 


BACHELOR  OF  LETTERS 

Elizabeth  Grace  Hight Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Lewis  Alanson  Brigham Milford,  Mass. 

Brenton  Reid  Lutz Melrose,  Mass. 

BACHELOR  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Clyde  Foster  Armitage Elizabeth,  111. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  Univ. 
Norton  Seaman  Beard Holton,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Milton  Omar  Beebe Harlan,  la. 

A.B.,  Simpson  Coll. 
Edward  Lorenzo  Bellows New  Albion,  la. 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
Charles  John  Bernhardt Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Thomas  Burden Cornwall,  England 

A.B.,  Wesley  Coll. 
Claude  Allen  Calkins Frontenac,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Richard  Beatty  Callahan Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Charles  Russell  Carlin Lebanon,  111. 

A.B.,  McKendree  Coll. 
Thomas  Charles  Collister Denver,  Colo. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Denver  Univ. 
John  Jesudason  Cornelius Madras,  India 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Homer  Willis  Courtney Alliance,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Charles  Thomas  Cundy Urbana,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Harvey  Emmonds  Dorr San  Jose,  Cal. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ. 

Charles  Bruce  Fisher Boston,  Mass. 

Philip  Atherton  Goold San  Diego,  Cal. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Nelson  Gregg Mountaindale,  N.  B. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Allison  Coll. 

A.M.,  Acadia  Coll. 

William  Evans  Handy Dighton,  Mass. 

Heber  Reece  Harper Avalon,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Harry  Edward  Hess Louisville,  Ky. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
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Homer  Pearson  Ivey Indianapolis, I nd. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Thomas  Todd  Johnston Scottsville,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Willis  Jefferson  King Greenville,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Wiley  Univ. 
William  Frederick  Kinsey Dennison,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
William  Frederick  Koonsen Georgetown,  Tex. 

A.B.,  Wheaton  Coll. 
Fred  August  Krackhardt Newburg,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Clarence  Herbert  LaRue La  Rue,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
John  Edward  LePage Cumberland,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
Elmer  Archibald  Leslie Champaign,  111. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Illinois 
Bailey  Gatzert  Lipsky Seattle,  Wash. 

Ph.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 
Samuel  LaVerne  Maxwell Oil  City,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Allegheny  Coll. 
Claude  Allen  McKay Arrowsmith,  111. 

A.B.,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 
William  Emmett  McPheeters New  Albany,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Aubert  Lewis  Meredith Michigantown,  Ind. 

A.B.,  De  Pauw  Univ. 
Harold  Mohn Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 
George  Clarence  Pearson Sacramento,  Cal . 

A.B.,  Coll.  of  the  Pacific 
Blair  Wilson  Roberts Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

A.B.,  W.  Va.  Wes.  Coll. 
Archibald  Lowell  Ryan Baldwin,  Kan. 

A.B.,  Baker  Univ. 
Woodburn  Johnson  Sayre Elmer,  N.  J. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 
Lemon  Dorsey  Spaugy Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 
Benjamin  Romers  Van  Dyke Derby,  la. 

A.B.,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 
Floyd  Sherman  Webb Topeka,  Kan. 

A.  B.,  Washburn  Coll. 
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DIPLOMAS    CERTIFYING    COMPLETION    OF    COURSE    IN 
SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Samuel  Draper  Ringrose West  Townsend,  Mass. 

James  Nelson  Seaver Wareham,  Mass. 

Wilbur  LeRoy  Wood Groveland,  Mass. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Arthur  Charles  Aldrich Canaan,  Vt. 

Robert  Alter Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Avery East  Braintree,  Mass. 

Emile  Felix  Bergeron Fall  River,  Mass. 

Frederic  Felix  Bergeron Fall  River,  Mass. 

Arthur  Randall  Bostick Thompsonville,  Conn. 

James  Buchanan,  Jr Chelsea,  Mass. 

Charles  Caggiano East  Boston,  Mass. 

Norman  Stanley  Case  (as  of  1912) Providence,  R.  I. 

Francis  Edward  Cassidy Webster,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  1910 

Abe  Saul  Cohen Chelsea,  Mass. 

Joseph  Andrew  Conway Roxbury,  Mass. 

Joseph  Patrick  Courtney Worcester,  Mass. 

Sumner  Crosby Centreville,  Mass. 

Thomas  Charles  Crowther Fall  River,  Mass. 

Luigi  De  Pasquale Milford,  Mass. 

Henry  Abbott  Dodge Hartford,  Conn. 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  1910 
Robert  Byers  Eaton Roxbury,  Mass. 

B.S.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1909 

Harry  Moses  Ehrlich Springfield,  Mass. 

Daniel  William  Flynn Dorchester,  Mass. 

Asa  Palmer  French  (as  of  1885) Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Edward  Gaynor Attleboro,  Mass. 

Francis  Joseph  Good Cambridge,  Mass. 

Richard  Walworth  Hall Maiden,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  19 10 

David  Hamblen,  Jr Newtonville,  Mass. 

Alfred  David  Harrington* Worcester,  Mass. 

Herbert  Bennett  Harris Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1910 

Edward  Daniel  Hassan Dorchester,  Mass. 

Arthur  Daniel  He  ale  y Somerville,  Mass. 

Joseph  Lauer  Hermanson* Boston,  Mass. 

John  William  French  Hobbs North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1910 
*To  receive  degree  when  candidate  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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Jasper  Harold  Hone Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Maurice  Hayman  Horblit Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1909 

Paul  Hurlburt Brookline,  Mass. 

Leo  Isgur '. Dorchester,  Mass. 

Roy  Warner  Jocelyn Chelsea,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Middlebury  Coll.,  1904 

George  Edward  Jones Middleboro,  Mass. 

Samuel  Perez  Kaplan* Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  Clyde  Keefe Dover,  N.  H. 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College,  1909 

Joseph  Wright  Keith Bridgewater,  Mass. 

George  Herbert  Kelley East  Braintree,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1908 

Nils  Thure  Kjellstrom Boston,  Mass. 

Harold  Irving  Klarfeld Boston,  Mass. 

Jennie  Deana  Loitman Dorchester,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 

John  Luciano Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  Ronan  Mahony Lowell,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Harvard  Med.  School,  1901 

Felix  Anthony  Marcella Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Martin North  Abington,  Mass. 

James  Charles  McDonald Fall  River,  Mass. 

Patrick  Joseph  McElroy Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Henry  McGlue Lynn,  Mass. 

Peter  William  McKiernan Providence,  R.  I. 

James  Francis  Moloney* East  Lynn,  Mass. 

Frederic  John  Muldoon Dorchester,  Mass. 

William  Shipley  Nevins Deny,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Vincent  O'Donnell Providence,  R.  I. 

Joseph  Edward  O'Shaughnessy Southbridge,  Mass. 

Thomas  William  Proctor  (as  of  1884)  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  Francis  Quinn  (as  of  1884) Salem,  Mass. 

Alfred  Perry  Richards Lynn,  Mass. 

Charles  Marcus  Robinson Providence,  R.  I. 

Robert  Robinson  (as  of  1910) Boston,  Mass. 

John  Joseph  Ronan Peabody,  Mass. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal East  Boston,  Mass. 

Otis  Tenney  Russell Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  191 1 
Jasper  Rustigian Providence,  R.  I. 

Nat.  Central  Coll.,  Turkey,  1903 
Louis  Horace  Sawyer Boston,  Mass. 

*To  receive  degree  when  candidate  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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Horace  Joseph  Henry  Sears Danvers,  Mass. 

Leslie  Wilbert  Sims Maynard,  Mass. 

Hazel  Agnes  Small* Medford,  Mass. 

Francis  Edward  Smith Taunton,  Mass. 

Frederick  Morton  Smith Quincy,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1909 

Dwyer  Henry  Sullivan Chelsea,  Mass. 

Edward  Stone  Titcomb Kennebunk,  Me. 

Felix  Alexander  Toupin Manville,  R.  I. 

B.  Litt.,  Laval  Univ.,  1906 

Bernice  Reed  Turner East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

James  Henry  Walsh,  Jr Leominster,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Clark  Coll.,  191 1 
Thornton  Kirkland  Ware Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910 

Norman  Fling  Watts Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Charles  Henry  Wilkes Abington,  Mass. 

Frederic  Allen  Williams Boston,  Mass. 

M.D.,  Union  Univ.,  1892 

George  Lee  Wilson Ayer,  Mass. 

Samuel  Lionel  Wolfson Roxbury,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1910 

MASTER  OF  LAWS 

Joseph  Russell  Cotton Lexington,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Marion  Weston  Cottle New  York,  N.  Y. 

LL.B.,  New  York  Univ.  Law  School,  1904 
William  Henry  Evans Somerville,  Mass. 

A.  B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1905 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Bert  Ellsworth  Holland Boston,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1899 
Francis  Ignatius  McCanna Providence,  R.  I. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1900 
Harold  Livingston  Perrin Wellesley,  Mass. 

A.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 
Edward  Mann  Peters Medford,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  191 1 
Emma  Josephine  Puffer Arlington,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  Coll.,  1903 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1912 

*To  receive  degree  when  candidate  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Daniel  Theodore  O'Connell Boston,  Mass. 

LL.B.,  Boston  Univ.,  1909 
LL.M.,  Boston  Univ.,  1910 

BACHELOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Emil  Uhlein  Dillenback Springfield,  Mass. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

David  Lawrence  Belding Wellfleet,  Mass. 

A.B.,  Williams  Coll. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Harry  Ellsworth  Davey Brockton,  Mass. 

Max  Goldman Boston,  Mass. 

Cora  Dell  Haskell Ord,  Neb. 

B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Elizabeth  Hirst Somerville,  Mass. 

Sanford  Burton  Hooker Bradford,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 

George  Ignatius  Lythcott Georgetown, 

British  Guiana,  S.  A. 

Joseph  Addison  Mason Georgetown, 

British  Guiana,  S.  A. 
Arnold  Wheeler  Moore Boston,  Mass. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Charles  Austin  Powell Worcester,  Mass. 

Ch.B.,  Boston  Univ. 
Boldy  Lott  Whitehead Boston,  Mass. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Boston  University  Alumni  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized "to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University."  All 
graduates  of  whatever  department  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship, and,  under  certain  conditions,  those  who  have  studied 
in  Boston  University  for  a  minimum  of  two  years,  even 
though  they  did  not  graduate,  are  also  eligible  to  member- 
ship. To  this  Association  is  given  the  power  to  nominate 
persons  for  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are:  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Knight, 
Ph.D.,  '99,  President;  J.  J.  Feeley,  LL.B.,  '84,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Everett  Pearson,  A.B.,  '97,  Vice-Presidents;  Jay  R. 
Benton,  J.B.,  '11,  Secretary;  Everett  W.  Lord,  A.M.,  '06, 
Treasurer. 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION 

The  University  Convocation  consists  of  all  persons  who 
have  acquired  any  degree  or  diploma  of  graduation  in  the 
University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status 
of  a  graduate,  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership 
in  the  Convocation,  with  defined  privileges  of  representa- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  University,  and  with  corre- 
sponding duties. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION  FOR 
1913-1914* 

William  Marshall  Warren,  Ph.D.,  '92 President 

Rev.  L.  H.  Dorchester,  A.B.,  '86,  S.T.B.,  '89 First  Vice-President 

John  E.  Hannigan,  LL.B.,  '90 Second  Vice-President 

C.  T.  Howard,  M.D.,  '98 Third  Vice-President 

Rev.  Charles  Tilton,  A.B.,  '8o,  S.T.B.,  '83.  .  .Fourth  Vice-President 

Miss  Emily  L.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  '89 Secretary  and  Treasurer 

*  Elected  June,  19 13- 

The  Convocation  holds  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  after- 
noon of  Commencement  Day. 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY— ALPHA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1913-1914* 

Rev.  George  S.  Butters,  S.T.B.,  '81 President 

Rev.  Charles  C.  P.  Hiller,  S.T.B.,  '02 Secretary 

Everett,  Mass. 

Rev.  Louis  C.  Wright,  S.T.B.,  '07 Treasurer 

Rev.  T.  C.  Watkins,  S.T.B.,  '78 Auditor 

Rev.  Seth  C.  Cary,  D.D.,  '69 Biographical  Secretary 

12  Brent  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

*  Elected  June,  1913. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW— BETA  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1913-1914* 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  LL.B.,  '08,  LL.M.,  '10 President 

Arthur  L.  Spring,  LL.B.,  '83 Vice-President 

Jay  R.  Benton,  A.B.,  '09,  LL.B.,  '11 Secretary  and  Treasurer 

89  State  Street 

*  Elected  June,  1913. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE— GAMMA     CHAPTER 

Officers  for  1913-1914* 

George  B.  Rice,  M.D.,  '86 President 

Frank  R.  Sedgley,  M.D.,  '02 Vice-President 

Harold  L.  Babcock,  M.D.,  '10 Secretary 

Dedham,  Mass. 
Howard  Moore,  M.D.,  '05 Treasurer 

*  Elected  June,  1913- 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS— EPSILON  CHAPTER 

Officers  for  19 13-19 14* 

William  B.  Snow,  A.B.,  '85 President 

Mrs.  Lyman  C.  Newell,  A.B.,    '90 First  Vice-President 

Frederick  W.  Bliss,  Ph.B.,  '78,  LL.B.,  '81 Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  J.  Everett  Pearson,  A.B.,  '97 Secretary 

6  Garrison  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Alfred  H.  Avery,  A.M.,  '07 Treasurer 

*  Elected  June,  1913 
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MEN'S  GRADUATE  CLUB  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

Officers  for  191 3-1 914* 

Robert  N.  Turner,  Litt.B.,  '06,  J.M.,  '07 President 

Dr.  Howard  T.  Crawford,  A.B.,  '96 Vice-President 

L.  Raymond  Talbot,  A.M.,  'i  1 Secretary 

688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harold  L.  Perrin,  A.B.,  '10,  Ph.D.,  '13 Treasurer 

Herbert  S.  Avery,  A.B.,  '04 Auditor 

H.  Huestis  Newton,  A.B.,  '83 Executive  Member 

Irving  P.  Fox,  A.B.,  '83 Executive  Member 

*  Elected  January,  1914. 

WOMEN  GRADUATES'   CLUB  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Officers  for  1913-1914* 

Ruth  L.  S.  Child,  A.B.,  '93 President 

Clara  E.  Gary,  M.D.,  '85 Vice-President 

Maud  O'Neil,  A.B.,  '05 Secretary 

25  Wyoming  Avenue,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Agnes  M.  Gilmore,  A.B.,  '09 Treasurer 

*  Elected  19 13. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

Officers  for  191 3-1 91 4 

Dr.  O.  S.  Marden,  A.M.,  '79,  LL.B.,  '81 President 

Katherine  I.  Hodgdon,  A.B.,  '93 Vice-President 

Mrs.  Herbert  Arrowsmith,  A.B.,  '90 Secretary 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Peach,  Ph.B.,  '96 Treasurer 

Directors:  E.  R.  Hardy,  Ph.B.,  '96 

Emma  F.  Lowd,  A.M.,  '07 

Austin  B.  Fletcher,  A.M.,  '79,  LL.B.,  '80 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  '10 

Frank  E.  Hopkins 
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